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Concerning  the  prosperatcs  events  that  happened 

totheCkwrch, 


n 


N  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowlede:e  of  CKirr. 

PART  I. 


the  causes,  to  which  we  are  to  attnbute 


the  outward  state  of  the  church,  and  the  events 

which  happened  to  it  duriug  this  century,  weThstuteof 

must  keep  in  view  the  civil  history  of  this  pe-  *'  ^^^""^ 

•ir**  -r-i         r  /*'r     empire. 

nod  ot  time.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  observe^ 
that,  in  the.  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Ro* 
man  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  so* 
verdguties ;  of  which  the  one  compreheiuled  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  other  those  of  the  west# 
Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  reigned  2.% 
Constantinople ;  and  Honorius  who  governed 
the  western  provinces,  chose  Ravenna  for  the 
place  of  his  residence.  This  latter  prince,  re? 
markable  only  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great 
affairs  of  the  empire  ;  and,  inattentive  to  the 
weighty  duties  of  his  station,  held  the  reins  of 
government  with  an  unsteady  hand.  The  Goths 
took  advantage  of  this  criminal  indolence  ;  made 
incuT^ons  into  Jtalif ;  laid  waste  its  fairest  pro- 
voL  11.  •  •    •       •    '^  vinces j 
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< 

<:ent.  vinces;  and  sometimesWatried  their  desolations  as 
^-      far  as  RomCj  which  they  ravaged  and  plundered 
PART  I.  j^  ^j^^  ^^^  dreadful  hianuer*    Thes^  oilamities, 

which  fell  upon  the  western  part  of  the  empire 
from  the  Gothic  depredations,  were  followed  by 
others  still  more  dreadful  under  the  succeeding 
emperors*  A  fierce  and  warUke  people,  issuing 
out  of  Germany^  t)verspread  Italy ^  Gaulj  and 
SpaiUj  the  noblest  of  all  the  European  provinces, 
and  erected  new  kkigdom^^  in  these  fertile  coun- 
tries ;  and  Odoacer,  at  last,  at  the  head  of  the 
Heruli,  haviiig  conquered  Augustulus,  in  the 
year  476,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  the  western 
empire,  and  reduced  dil  lialy  under  his  domi- 
nion.  About  sixteen  years  after  this,  Theo- 
idoric  ting  of  the  Ostrogoths,  made  war  upon 
these  Barbarian  invaders,  at  the  request  of  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  east,  conquered  Odoacer  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  obtained,  as  the  fruits  of  his 
Victories,  a  kingdom  for  the  Ostrogoths  in  ItaTy^ 
which  subsisted  under  Various  turns  of  fortune 
fipora  the  year  493  to  552  [a]. 

These  new  monarehs  of  the  west  pretended  to 
fcknowl^ge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who 
resided  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  some  faint  ex- 
ternal marks  of  a  disposition  to  Teign  in  subordi- 
tiatioH  to  them ;  but,  in  reality,  they  ruled  with 
sn  absolute  independence,  in  thfeir  respective  go-^ 
Ternments ;  and,  as  appears  particularly  by  tne 
dominion  feercised  by  Theodoric  in  Itafy^  left 
tiothing' remaining  t6  the  eaistern  emperors  but  a 
there  shadow  of  power  and  authority  Qftl. 

ll.  These 

[^a3  See,  for  a  fuller  Hlustration  of  this  brancli  of  History,  the 
Iwirned  work  of  De  Bos,  intitled,  Hisloire  Critique  d&  la  Mon^ 
ibrMe  Franoaiseytom.  i.  p.  2SS  $  as  abo  Maacow's  History  of 
the  Germans* 

{b'\  Car.  du  Fresne,  Diis^rf.  xxUi.  ad  Hidor.  Ludowci 

S.^  p.  280.     Muratorii  ^»%  It(U.  torn.  u.  p.  578.  832. 

'  .   *  ^  Giaimonei 


n.  Theae  oonstant  vnn^  and  tke  ixmtpresstisfe  csmv 
calainities  vitk  lodikh  they  vere  sttended,  were      ^^ 
ttihioabte^  detrimeolal  to  the  ct|^  and  prcv  ^^|^)^ 
gress  of  Christianity*     It  must,  however,  be  ac-T^faithcf 
knowledged  that  die  Christism  empei^ors,  upt^  decline  oi 
daBf  those  who  ruled  in  the  east,  were  active  *^^"''^* 
and  assiduotts  in  ettirpatiog  the  remains  of  the 
ftfident  superstitions.    Theodosius  the  younger 
disdnguisl^d  himsdf  in  this  pious   and  nwle 
work,  aiid  many  remarkable  monuments  of  his 
seal  in  tlus  mattw  are  still  preserved  [c] ;  such  as 
die  laws  which  enjoined  wher  the  destrucdon  cf 
the  heathen  tempfes^  or  the  ded^tion  of  them 
to  Gbrist  and  Ins  saints ;  the  edicd,  by  which  he 
abrogated  the  saail^ous  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Paganism,  and  removed  from  all  offices  and  em* 
ployments  in  the  state  such  as  persevered  in  their 
attachment  to  the  absurdities  ci^Polytheism^ 

This  spirit  of  rrformati<»i  appeared  with  iesft 
vigour  in  the  western  empire,  lliere  the  feast* 
of  Saturn  and  Pan,  the  combats  of  the  gladia- 
tois,  and  odier  rites  that  were  instituted  in  ho^ 
Aoar  of  the  Pagan  deides,  w;ere  celebrated  with 
the  utmost  fi^^om  and  impunity  5  ^d  persons 
of  the  hi^est  rank  and  authority  professed  pub^ 
lidy  ^  religion  of  their  idolattx>us  ancestors  [d}, 
Tim  Yb&tf  was,  however^  from  lime  to  dme^ 

ft  2  reduced 

OkMRMift,  Mdmre  tk  Ifaphs^  totti'i.  p.'iO?.  Jo  Oochha 
y^  ThioAirki  paro^&tharum  #^gi$,  pri&ted  in  4U>  in  th^ 
year  1699^  Mth  the  obterrmtiofiB  and  remarks  of  Perii^gtkioidb 
fcl  See  the  Theododan  Code^  torn.  vL  p.  S27« 
f oj  See  the  ilaiumaSa^  df  Macrohiusy  lib.  i.  p.  lOO.  edit* 
Cronon  Stipro  Mkffd  ^i  Anfiteatri,  lib.  i.  p.  56,^7.  Pieri^ 
le  Bryfti,  Hist.  Critique  des  Partiques  superstitieuseSf  torn.  i.  p. 
237.  and  above  all»  Montfaucon^  Diss  de  Moribus  tempore  TTieO' 
Mi  Mf-.^JtntaiK^  which  lAt^'be  fobndui  Lsftin^in  the  eleventh 
^iMt'^Khc  w^rks  «f  ku  iDhiysofitoiny^d  in  French^  m  thd 
twentieth  voltiAie  irf'the  Mefh&ire^,  deP  A^tkdehxk  dee  Inscr^ 

^im  et  dm  ieltee  £Mt9^-l^  m^ 
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.CENT,  reduced  wi(hm  narrower  Umits ;  and  alF  tHose 

^'     pubHc  sports  and  festivals,  that  were  mor^  peciL* 

*  liarly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity 

of  the  Christian  religion^  were  every  where  abo« 

lished  [/]. 

Nation.        m^   ij^^  limits  of  the  church  continued  to 

converted  ,-  -  i-i  ii-i 

to  christia-extend  themselves,  and  gamed  ground  daily  upon 
"**y*  the  iddatrous  nations,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  empires.  In  the.  east,  the  inhabitants  o£ 
mount  Libarms  and  Antilibanus  being  dreadfully 
infested  with  wild  beasts^  implored  the  assistance 
and  counsels  of  the  famous  Simeon  the  Stylite^ 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. Simeon  gave  them  for  answer,  that  the 
only  effectual  method  of  removing  this  calamity 
,was,  to  abandon  the  superstitious  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  and  substitute  the  Christian  religion  ia 
its  pl^e.  The  docility  of  this  people,  joined  to 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  en- 
gaged them  to  follow  the  counsels  of  this  holy 
jnan*  Thev  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  copversion,  they  had  the  piea- 
6ure  of  seeing  their  savage  enemies  abandon  their 
habitations  :  if  we.  may  believe  the  writers  who 
.affirm  the  truth  of  this  prodigy.  The  same  Si- 
meon, by  his  influence  and  authority,  introduced 
the  Christian  worship  into  a  certain  district  of  the 
Arabians :  some  allege,  that  this  also  was  effected 
by  a  miracle,  which  to  me  appears  somewhat 
more  thsm  dqubtful  Q/].-  To  these  instances  of 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  we  may  add  the  con- 
aversion  of  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  in  the 
isle  of  Crete ;  who,  finding  themselves  grossly  de- 
luded by  the  impious  pretensions  of  an  impostor, 

called 

i. .  r^]  Anastasius  prohibited,  towards  the  conclusioQ  of  thia 
century,  the  coitibats  with  th^  wild  beasts,  and  pther  shews* 
Assemaiu  Bibidotj^,,Qrierit^  Fcctic*  torn,  i.  p.  246* 
'  £/*  j  Assemanni  BibL  Orients  VnU  V^xx^k  i-^p*  JM£«   . 


Chap.  I.'     ^  TroSper&us  ^Events.  'I  s^- 

cdled'  Moses  Cretensis  |[g-],  who  gave  himself  out  cent. 
for  th^  Messiah,  opened  their  feyes  upon  the  truth,      ^-    . 
and  embraced  the  Christian  religion  of  their  own  '^*^  '*' 
acoird  [A]. 

IV.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  The  con. 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  con-JJJ^"^^^ 
verted  to  Ciuristianity  at  the  same*  time.    Scnne  man  n»-* 
of  them  had  embraced  the  truth  before  the  time^^J^^ 
of  their  incursion ;  and  such,  among  others;  was  ty. 
the  case  of  the  Goths.     Others,  after  having 
erected  their  little  kingdoms  in  the  empire,  etn- 
braced  the  gospel,  that  they  might  thi^s  live  with 
more  security  amidst  a  people,  who,  in  general^ 
professed  the  Christian  religion.     It  is,  however, 
uncertaiii  (and  likely  to  continue  so)  at^  what 
time,  and  fay  whose  nliinistry  die  Vandals,  Sueves,' 
and  Alans  weil-e  converted  to  Christianity.    Witit 
respect  to  the  Burgundians,  -who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine^  and  whp  passed  froni  thence 
into  Gauly  we   are  informed  by  Socrates  [i], 
that  they  embraced  the  gospelof  their  own  accord, 
from  a  notion  that  Christ,  or  the  'God  of  the 
Homans,  who  had  been  represented  to  them  isr^ 
most.powerfial  being,  would  defend  them  against 

»3    ^  - 1  thd 


. .(.» 


C^  Ig]  We  shall  giw  the  relation  of  SocrateBy  con(^rnin||*' 

Hdi  iinpottor,  i|i  the  words  of  dip  learned  and  estimable  authoit 

of  the  Remarks  pn  Eqclma^ical  HUtory.    <<  In  tl^-time  of 

"  Theodosius  the  younger,  an  impoc^tor  aro8e>vCal}ed  Mosea. 

*"  Creteiisis.     He  pretended  to  .be  a  second  Moses,"  sent  to  de- 

^  liver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Greiet  and  promised  to  divide  the 

**  seay  apd  ^ve  them  a  safe  passage  through  it«    They  asaem* 

*'  bled  together,  with  their  wives  and  chUdren,  and  follow^ 

*<  him  to  a  promontory.     He  there  compi^nded  thei^.t^xast 

« themselves  into  the  lea.  *  Many  of  thferA  obeye'd,'^rid  perishV 

^  ed  IB  -the  waters,  and  many  were  taken  up  and  saved  by  fish- 

**  ermen.     Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have  torn  the 

*<  impostor  tor  pieces,  but  he  eses^d'them  and'watf'^s^^lno 

^  more."    .See  Jortin's  Remarks,  &c,  first  edition,  vol.  iii.  p^ 

331. 

[A]  Socrates,  Hist.  JScdes.  lib.  viL  capu  xxxviii..  p»  36S« 

[tj  Idemi  Hid.  JEeclfS.  lib.  vii,  ca^ •  xxx.  p.  371. 
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qgJSff.  tlie  i^pinc^  and  incurs!oii$  ctf  the  Hum*  They^ 
^\  afterwards  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  whicl^. 
^^  *  aJso  the  Vazidaby  Suevea^  aad  Goths  -were  zeal«* 
ously  attached.  All  these  fierce  and  warlike  na^c 
tions  judged  a  reBgion  exoelknt,  io  proportion 
to  the  success  which  crowned  the  aims  of  those 
that  profesaed  it,  and  esteemed,  conscquezttly,' 
tbait  doctrine  the  best,  whose  prof^sors  had  gained 
the  greatest  number  of  victories.  When  there** 
fbf e  they  saw  tl%e  Romans  possessed  of  an  emptra 
much,  more  extenaiTe  than  that  of  amy  othei^ 
peofde,  they  conchided  that  Christ,  their  God^ 
was  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  retigioiis 
homage. 
Ofthe  V^  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same 
Fr^pkj.  ^ewathat  eagagifid  Ckyvis  [it}  kiitg  of  :the  ^SSoftV^ 
at  nation,  of  the  Frajsks,  to  embrace  Christianky. 
Tlus  prince,  whose  .signal  Talour  was  acoompa« 
nied  witk  barbarity,  arrogance,  and  in^uatice, 
founded  the^  kingdom  ofthe  Franks,  in  Gmti^  after 
Jiaving  made  himself  master  of  a  great  pai[t  ef  that 
country,  and  nediiated  with  a  angular  sager&est 
and  aiiu£ty  the  conquest  of  the  whde.  ^  Hoa  comb- 
Yersicm  to  the  Christian  reKgion^  is  dated  ^m  the 
battle  he  fought  with  the  Alemans,  in  the  ^ear 
496,  at  tjie  viflage  called  Tolbiacum  [T]  ;  in  which, 
whw  %b^  Franks  begasi  to  gi^  gif ound,  aBd  dieir 
aiSairs  seemed  desqpei^ate,  he  implored  the  assistance 
of  ChrJGSt  ^hom  his  queen  Clothildis,  daughr 
ter  of  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  had  o$ten  rer 
presented  to  mm^  iu  vain,. «»  the  Sim  of  the  tru^ 
GedJ^  and  solemnly  engaged  himself,  by  a  vow, 
to  worship  him  as  his  God,  if  he  rendered  him 

victorious  over  his  enemies.    Victory:  decided  io 

fiwmr 

.  T     . 
•    [Q  BcaidM  the  sanb  «(  Cfe^  this  prince  was  8Im>  ca&ed 
CSodoYs^8«  Hlddovitais^  Ludowciis»  and  Lndicio. 

0^  [^]  Tolbiacum  is  thought  to  be  the  present  Zulpck^ 
whkK  is  nbont  twekfefsikafiioiii  Ookgtu  ' 
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k^wf  oi  .tbe  Fraaks :  aad  Clovis,  faithful  to  '^  osnt*. 
eB^;ageaieB4:5  r/eceived  baptUo^  at  Rfieims  [nQ^  to-  '^' 
v^&  C^9  CO^dusioa  of  that  same  year^^aftef  hav*  ,^^^^  '^ 
ing  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  bishop  of  that^ 
ckf  ,  ia  the  4QPtmes  of  the  gospel  [nj.  The  es;« 
amfrie  of  the  king  had  suqb  a  powerful  effect  upon^ 
the  mkids  of  hi$  ^ubjectsi  l^hat  three  tbous^d  of 
them  immediately  foUoM^ed  it^  i^d  -were  haptia^w 
ed  with  him*  M^ny  a|^ ,  of ^  opinioo, .  that;  the 
desire  of  extending  Im  dofpi^iops  was  that  whidv 
contributed  piincipally  to  r^qder  Ciova  i^thfu) 
to  his  wgEigement ;  thpu^  ^tue  influence  maj 
also  be  allowed  to  the  zeal  and  eidiortations  of  hia 
queen  Qothiktis, .  Be  that:  as  it  wiU^  iiothing  Is 
piQre  certain  )J^aii  thathis  profe^ion  of  Chi^istianity; 
was,  in  dSfecty  of  great  uae  %q  hipii  both  in  c6a^ 
jirimng  and  enlar^n^  his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  al  the  baptism  of  Clovis,.are  utteriy  iul4 
worthy  of  the  smallest  de^eeuof  ^recUt.  Amon^ 
Others  the  principal  prod^gV,  that  of  the  phl3 
fiflil  of  o}\  md  to  be  brought  jfrbm  heaven  by  a( 
milk  white  4Q¥ey  durine  the  ceremony  of  bap^ 
tism,  is  a  fiction,  or  rather, .  perha^,  an  impofri 
ture ;  a  pretended  miracle  contrived  by  sutifioe 
and  fraua  Jjoi}.  Pious  frauds  of  this  nature  were 
very  conuQonly  practised  ]ux  Gaul  md^'^k  Sp^in, 

:■  at 


i      -        -      -  .  .  J  ,v 


ICjT  fm]  See  Orej^ory  of  TW'i  fiistoria  Frctncorumt  lib,  11%, 
cap*  xx^.  xxsL  Ijenry  couoli  Sunaii'9  Historic  Imperii  i2o^ 
wmo^Gefmanici  tom.  i»  p.  58^.:  %^  £iQs'  J^isUdre  Critiqm 
4e  la  MonarMtf  Frtmcoisct  tom<  ii«  p«  S40. 

CC^  [»]]  The  epitomi«er  of  the  history  of  the  Franks  tells  ut 
that  R^aigitts  liaving  preached  to  Clovia^  and  those  who  hadl 
beeo-bafilised  jvithhuiii  a  ceHxion  on  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  1 
|he  Jdng^  ia  heating  him,  could  not  ibrbear  crying  out,  <<  If  t 
^  had  hem  |h^  i|4th  lur  Fx^ks,  tha^t  shguld  not  have  hap«i 
««Jcned.*'^. 

[oj]  The  tnith  of  this  mhacle  haa  bei^n  denied  i>y  tho 
|e«md  Jq)l!i  James  ChifleU.  in  Jiiis  book  De  ampulla  Rhe^ 
Wmh  pnAt^d  io  foUp  at  4nh^%  in  the  yej^r  1651  i  and  i^ 
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CENT,  at  this  time,  in-  order  to  captivate,  with  moi'e' 
^ART  r,  ^^^^y^  ^^®  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo-' 
'  pie,  who  were  scarcely  susceptible  of  a  ridional 
convictiori. 

'  The  conversion  of  Qovis  is  looked  upon  by 
the  learned  as  the  origin  of  the  titles  oi  Most  Chris-' 
iian  king^  and  Eldest  son  qftkechurehi'^hxchhdfVe 
been  So  long  attribute  to  the  kbgs  of  France  [^j. 
For,,  if  we  except  •  this  prince,  all  the  kings  of  • 
those  barbarous  nations,  who  seized  upon  the 
Roman  provinces,  were  either  yet  Involved  in  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  or  infected  with  the  Arian 
hpresy. 
ofUit  VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pohtiflF;  sent  Palla*- 

dius  into  Ireland^  to  propagate  the  Christian  re-- 
li^on  amoxig  the  rude  inhabitants  of  that  islands 

This 

hfi^  'been  affirmed  by  Vert^,  in 'the  MtmcAfSS  Ad'jfcademi^' 
iks  inseripHons  et  des  BfMe$  LettxeSi  tpm,  iy.  p^  $40.  After- 
t  mature  consideration  of  what  has  been  alleged  Qn  both  sides 
of  the  question,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  4eny  the  fact ;  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  con§rm  and  fix  the- 
ivttyering  faith  of  this  barbarian  prince..  Remigitw  had  pre*- 
pared  his  aieasures  before  hand^  and  trained  a.  pigCQn  by  Tasi;, 
application  in4  dexterity,  in  such- a  manner,  that,  during  the 
feaptisna  of  Clovis,  it  descended  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
with  a  phial  full  of  oil  A  mong  the  records  of  this  century,  we 
find  accounts  of  many  such  miracles.  (j:5*. "  There  is  one  .cir« 
cumstanccj  which  obliges  me  to  differ  from  Dr.  Mosheim  upon 
this  .point,  and  to  look  upon  the  stpry  of  the  fampus  phial  la- 
thet  as  a  mere  Jiction,  than'  as  a  pious  Jraudf  or'pretencfcd 
miracle  brought  about  by  artifice ;  and  that  circumstance  19, 
thlt  Gregory  of  tours f  from  whom  we  haVe  a  full  account 
of  the  CQnversion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  aild  who  from  ht» 
proximity  to  this  time,  may  almost  be  called  a  contemporary 
writer,  has  not  made  the  least  mention  of  this  famous  miracle. 
This  oimssion,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman  CathoUcp  them<^ 
selves  consider  as  an  over-credulous  historian,  amounts  to  a 
proof,  that,  in  his  time,  this  fable  was  not  yet  invented. 

Ip^  See  Gab.  Daniel  et  De  Camps,  Dissert,  de'tUulo  Rc» 
gis  CJirisiidnimmi  Journal  des  S^vatis,  for  the  year  1720.  p, 
24<S^  336. 404.  448,  M^meires  de  V jicddenm.des  Inscription$^ 
tom*xx.'p.  46€f« 
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Tliis  first  mission  [y]  was'fldt  attended  ^th  iniick  cmrj 
fruits ;  nor  did  the  success  of  Palkdius  bear  ^- 
any  proportion  to  his  laboridus  and  pious  endJea^^ 
vours.  After  his  death,  the  same  pontiff  em- 
jdoyed  in  this  mission,  Snccathus,  a  native  of 
Scotland^  whose  name  he  thanged  into  that  of 
Patrick^  and  v^ho  arrived  aftiong  the  Irish  in' 
the  year  43d.  The  success  of  his  minij^try^  and' 
the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  exploits, 
stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs,  not  only 
of  his  resolution  and  patience,  but  also  of  )i& 
dexterity  and  address^  Having  attacked,  with 
much  more  success  than  his  predecessor,  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  that  uncivilized  people,- and- 
brought  CTeat  numbers  ofthem  over  to  the  Chris-< 
tian  religion,  he  foimded,  in  the  yeir  478,  the 
archbishoprick  oi  Armagh  (^9i3)ivhichhasever  since 
remained  the  metropoUtan  see'  of  the  Irish  na« 
tion.  Hence  this  ^mous  missionary,  though  not 
the  first  whd  brought  among  that  people  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  intitled,  The^ 
apostle  of  the  Irishy  and  thehtk^t  of  the  Hibernian 
^  :  church } 

fO"  f  ^3  From  the  fragment  sof  the  lives  of  some  Irish  hishops, 
TRrho  are  said  to  have  converted  many  of  their  countrymen  iti 
'the  fourth  cefttury,  Archbishop  Usher  concludes,  that  Falhu 
^us  was  not  the  first  bishop  oiF  Ireland,  (see  his  jirdiquUies, 
of  the  British  Church*)  But  it  has  been  evidently  proved, 
among  others  by  Bollandusy  that  these  fragments  are  of  no 
earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century,  apd  ^re,  besides,  the  most 
*of  them  fabulous  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion  is  further  confirm* 
ed  by  the  authority  .of  JProsper,  which  iff  .decisive  in  this  matter^ 

{r}  Seethe  AQtd, Sanctor.  tom.  ii.  Martii,  p.  517«  torn.  iii. 
Februar;  p.  131.  179.  Jac.  Wataei  Hiherniay  •Sfetcrfl,  printed 
in  folio  at  Dublin^  1717.  This  latter  published  at  London^  in 
J656»  in  8vo.  the  fVbris  qfSti  Patrick.  :The  synods, tbtt  v^re 
held  by  this  eminent  imsstonaiy,  are  to  be  found  in  WiUdn't 
Concilia  Magna  Brit,  et  HihemiiBy  torn*,  i.  p.  2.  With  respect 
to  the  famous  c»ve  which  is  called,  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick* 
the  reader  may  consult  Le  Brun,  Histcire  Critique  des parti^nct^- 
fujperstitieusc^f  torn.  iv«.  p.  S4«         .  :    . 
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CEirr.  clH)rdi  t  ^d  is  st|U  g^eraUy  acknp\i^kGiged  and 
paIt  I.  ^^^^^^d  in  that  honourable  character. 
^^^^0^y^  VIJ*  The  cause^i  and  qrcumstances  by  which: 
The  cauwstl^ie  different  nations  w^e  engaged  to  abandoiv 
^!l!r  ^  superstition  of  thdr  ancestors,  and  to  embraca 
.^,^_  ^^  reUgion  of  Jesus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  facts  we  have .  related  in  the  hbtory  of  tbetr 
C<Mftyarsipn«  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  instance  of 
the  blindest  and  most  perverse  partiality,  not  tp 
acknowledge,  that  the  labours  and  zeal  of  great 
and  eminent  men  contrilnited  to  this  happy  pur-t 
pose^  and  were  the  nieaiis  by  which  the  darloiess 
ef  many  was  turned  into  Ught,  But,  on  the  othef 
l^and,  they  must  be  very  mattentive  and  superfir 
cial  observers  of,  things,  who  do  not  perceive  that; 
the  fear  of  punishn^eiat,  the  prospect  of  honours 
and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  suc- 
cour against  their  enemies  from  the  coimtenancf 
of  the. Christians,  or  the  miraculous  ixAuences  of 
their  reHgion,  were  the  prevailing  motives  th»t 
mduced  the  greatest  part  to  renoun^j^  t}ie  semc9 
Djf  their  impotent  gods.  , .  » 

.How:,  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real 
miracles  attending  the  ministry  of  these  early 
preachers,-  is  a,  matter  extremely  difficult  to  be 
etermined*  Fw  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
those  pious  men,  who,  in  the  midk  of  many  danr« 
gers,  and  in  the  face  of  obstades  seeming  in<* 
vincible,  endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  oiClhris^ 
ti^nity  through  the  barbarous  nations,  were  some,* 
time^  accompanied  with  the  more  peculiar  pre^ 
sence  and  succours  of  the  Most  High  [^3 ;  yet  I 

Jim  equally  convinced,  that  the  greatest  pit  of 
;  '  -   —'■   ^  jj^^ 

'  f«]  Tlierenarefnarkdykpftasage^feiatingtatliem^^ 
thia  century^  in  iEneas  Galeus'  Dieiogtm  oomemiag  the  In^ 
piortaHty  of  the  Sotdf  &c*  intitled»  Theophrastns^  f*  ?8>  80»  8V 
edit.  BartDii.  See  the  controyeny  concerning  tne  tine  whe% 
toimcles  ceased  in  the  churchy  thi^  was  carried  on  some  yean, 
agO|  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Middl«l6n'|  Fre^  Imj^uiiyf  ^c*     ^  . 
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tliQ  prodigies,  recorded  in  the  histories  of  tl^s  age»  cbmc^ 
are  liaUe  to  the  stron^t  suspicions  of  falsehood     ^* 
or  imposture.    The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  ^t^Z,^ 
1^  generality  in  those  times  furnished  the  most 
£ivouraUe  occasion  for  the   exardsse  of  fraud ; 
and  the  impudence  of  impostors,  in  contriving 
£dse  mimclesy  was  artfoUy  proportioned  to  the 
credulity  of  the  vulg^  [(} ;   while  the  sagadousi 
and  the  wise,  who  perceived  these  cheats,  were 
obti^g^  to  silence  by  the  dangers  that  threatene4 
th^r  lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  detected  the  s^ti- 
fice  [u]^    Thu3  does  it  generally  happen  in  hu<* 
wan  life,  that»  when  the  discovery  and  pro^ssioa 
ef  the  truth,  b  attended  ^"ith  danger,  the  prudent 
sure  siki^9  the-  multitude  beHwe,  and  impostor^ 

■ 

Cdncermnff  ike  Octhmitous  Events  which  happened 

to  iJie  church  (hiring'  Ais  eentiery. 

» 

I.  TT  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  The  chri*. 
A  the  HeruK,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the^*£^' 
Vandab,  with  other  fierce  and  warlike  nations^  mao  em- 
for  the  nK)st  part  strangers  to  Christianity,  had^"*" 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  asundei^ 
in  the  hiost  deplorable  manner.    Amidst  these 
calamities,  the  Christians  were  ffrievous,  nay,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  the  prinapal  suflferers.    It 
h  true,  tfiese  savage  nations  were  much  more  in^ 
^ent  upon  the  acquidtion  of  wealth  and  dominioUji 

than 

P3  1*lki#  is  ingeniov^  cmifetaed  li  j  tfae  B^Mdictme  ttioak^ 
HUtoive LitUraire  dik la  France^tcm^ ii.  p»  S8.  and  happHy  ex* 
prtts^d  by  liivfyMis^*  lib.  SLxiv.  cap.  x.  sect.  6.  Prodigia  7mUt<f^ 
nutUiata  suiU^  quc^  quo  magis  credebat  simpHces  ^  relighsi  homU 
nes  eojdura'nunHabanttir. 

[«3  Svlpi^s  Scttrtfti  Bif^^'it  p.- 486;  £p,  I  Pt  457*-i)w4 
Hk-cnf  .^u.  p^  487« 
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&.ir^.  than  lipon-  thcf  prbpztgkion  or  support  of  the  Pa- 

*AHT  I  ^^  superstitions ;  nor  did  their  cruelty  and  op*- 

'  position  to  the  Ghristians  arise  from  .ahy  religious 

principle,  or  from  an  enthusiastic  deisife  to  ruirf 

the  cause  of  Christiainity ;  it  was  merely  by  thcj: 

instigation  Of  the  P&gans  who  remainied  y^t  in- 

the  feAipire,  that  they  -^ere  excited  to  treat  with 

iuch  severity  and  violfetice  ihe  followers  of  Christ,^ 

The  painful  consideration  of  their  abrogated  tites,: 

And  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  former  liberty* 

afld  privileges  by  the  means  of  their  new  masters, 

induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  to' seize  with 

Avidity  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  th^m  witfe 

the  most  bitter  aversion  to. the  Christians.    Their* 

endeaypurs,  however,-  were  without  -the  desired 

effect,  and  their  expectations  were  entirely  disap^ 

pointed.     The  greatest  part  of  these  barbarians 

embraced  Christian!^, ;-  thouj^h  it  be  also  true, 

that,  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpations,  the 

prpfessors  of  th^t  rel^ion  suffered  heavily  undei:^, 

the  rfgbur  of  tfe^ir  gw^rnpient, 

The  af-         11.  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to 

*^^g*^^^3  exTcite  t'hfe  hatred  of  the  multitude  against  thq 

to  destroy  ChristiJMis,  the  Pagsuis  took  occasion,  from  the 

their  credit,  ^g^j^j^j^g  s^nd  ,Jumults  which  distracted  the  em-f 

-  pire,  to  renew  jH?  obsolete  complaint  of  their 
i^ncestprsj. against  Christianity,  as  the  source  of 
thes^  eomplkated  wpes^  They  alleged,,  ^hat  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  the  wprjd^was  blessed 
witli  peace  and  prosperity;  but.  tfiat,  since  the 
progress  of  this  religion  every  where,  the  gocfe 
;^lled  wU^'  ipcfonation  to  se?  their  yforship  nej 
glec|:ed,  and  their  altars  abandoned,  hsiA  yisitedf 
the  earth  with  those  plagues  and  desolations,  which 
increased  every  day^  This  feeble  objectioii  \nzs, 
entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  hb^book,  Coiu 
cerning  the  city  of  God  \  a  work  ex^tfemeiy  rich  and 
ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  filled  with  the  most 
|)rQfound  aixd  diversified  ei^.ditioja..    It;  s^o  di:ew 
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a  complete  cbnfutation  from  the '  learned  'pen  af  prnt. 
Orosius,  who,  in  a  histoiy  written  exprfessly  for     ^* 
that  purpose,  shewed,  with  the  utmost  evidencei  ^^^^  '* 
that  not  only  the  same  calamities  now  complained 
cf,  but  also  plagues  of  a^  much  more  dread«i 
fill  kind,  had  dieted  manldnd  bqlbre  the  Chri$'» 
,tian  religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  tim^sprodnced  still  morp 
f)ernidous  effects  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  Gauls.  They  introduced  £tmdng  that  people 
the  most  desperate  notions,  and  led  many  of  them 
^o  reject  the  belief  of  a  superinteniling  providence, 
said  to  exclude  the  Deity  from  th/e  government 
of  the  univetse.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels, 
JSilvian  wrote  his  book  Concerning  the  divine  go* 
vemmenL 

ni.  Hitherto  we  have  given  only  a  general  view  The  perie- 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians ;  it  is,  however,  ^^"'ff^r- 
proper,  that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  par-  ed. 
|icular  account  of  that  matter. 
.    In  Gaulj  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  (whose,  cruel  and  sacrilegious 
soldiery  respected  neither  the  majesty  of  reUgion 
nor  the  rights  of  humanity,)  committed  acts  of 
barbarity  and  violence  against  a  multitude   of 
Christians. 

In  Britain  J  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divi« 
45ions  involved  the  Christians  in  many  troubles. 
"When  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  declined  in  that 
country,  (he  Britons  were  tormented  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for  their  violence 
and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufferings  and 
disasters,  they  chose  in  the  year  445,  Vorti- 
gernfor  their  king.  This  prince,  finding  him- 
self  tqo  weak  %g  make  head  against  the  enemies 
fA  his  country,  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  from 
Germany  to  his  aid,  in  the  year  449.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  measure  were, pernicious  ;  and  it 
jsoon  appeared,  that  this  people,  who  came  as  auxi- 

*     ■   *  liaries 
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oeW»  iiaiies  into  Britain^  of^ressed  it  with  calamities 
^  ^.  more  grievous  than  those  which  it  liad  ftuffisred 
'  from  its  enemies.  For  the  Sa^tofis  aimed  at  nothing 
iess  than  to  subdue  the  andent  inhabitants  of  tht 
country,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  island  tinder 
their  dominion.  Htnce  a  most  bloody  and  cA)* 
stinate  war  atose  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons^ 
whicn,  after  having  been  carried  on,  during  the 
space  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  yea^s,  with  various 
Access,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Britans,  who 
Were  forced  to  yield  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  Batavia  and  Cambria^  During 
these  commotions,  the  state  of  the  British  churcS 
was  deplorable  beyond  expression :  it  was  atanost 
totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the  An«> 
glo-Saxons,  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  th^ 
gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of  Quristians 
to  the  most  cruel  deaths  [tu]. 
Id  pcma*  jv^  j^  Persiuj  the  Christians  suffered  grievoudy 
by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suzu^ 
who  pulled  down  the  Pyr^mm^  which  was  a  tern* 
pie  dedicated  to  Jire.  For  when  this  obstinate 
|)relate  was  ordered  by  the  kinff  (Isdegerdes)  to 
rebuild  that  temple,  he  refused  to  comply  \  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  414,  and 
the  churches  of  the  Christians  were  levelled  to  th^ 
ground.  This  persecution  was  not  however  of 
long  duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguish^i 
ed  soon  after  its  commencement, 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  mcmarch  already 
knentioned,  ti^ated  the  Christians  in  a  nmmer  yet 
more  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  year  43 1,  to 
which  he  was  hxi  partly  by  the  instigation  t^  tht 
Magi,  and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion  to  the  Rod- 
mans, with  whom  he  was  at  war%    For  as  often 

u 

,  l^tu]  See  besides  ^ede  and  G3da5  Jac.  tJsser.  AjdiquHdt* 

ieclesue  JBritanniccB^  cap.  xii.  p.  415.  RapiO'TfaoyraB^  M^irft 
1^ An^eterre^  torn,  i*  livr.  ii*  p.  91 « 


• 

'  M  the  Peir^nfi  and  the  Rotnans  v^re  at  irariance^  csKr* 
io  often  did  the  Chrisiianst  who  dw^lt  in  Pef^a^  ^^^^  ,^ 
feel  new  and  redotibled  effetts  of  their  monarch's 
wrath ;  and  this  ft<mk  a  pr^vaUing  notion,  not 
perhaps  entifelf  groundless,  that  they  favoured 
the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to  their 
republic  \j[F\.  In  this  persecution,  k  prodigiout 
number  bf  Christians  perished  in  the  most  exqui<^ 
^te  tortures,  aijd  by  various  kinds  of  poni^«* 
ments  f^}  Btft  they  were,  at  length,  defivered 
from  these  cruel  oppressions  by  the  peace  that 
Was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  VaraTeneS 
and  the  Roman  empire  \z^ 

It  vras  not  from  the  Pagans  only  that  the  Chris* 
tians  were  exposed  to  suffering  and  perse^tion  { 
they  were  moreover  harassed  and  oppressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews,  Ivho  lived  in  great 
Opulence,  ana  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour 
and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east  \ji].  A&ion^ 
these,  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and 
arrogance  than  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  of  that 
nation,  a  man  of  the  greatest  pow^  and  influence, 
whose  authority  and  violence  were,  on  that  ac« 
count,  restrained,  in  the  year  415,  by  an  express 
and  pardcular  edict  of  Theodosius  the  young- 
er [6]. 

V.  It  does  not  appear,  from  any  records  of  chriitiaiij. 
history  now  remaining,  that  any  writings  against  ^^  ^^^ 
Christ  and  his  followers  were  published  in  this  cm  ene- 
century ,  unless  We  consider  as  such  the  histories  "**•• 
of  Olympiodorus  [c3  and  Zosimus,  of  whom 

the 

fx]  Theodoret.iKs^.  -Bccfc*.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxix.p«24«54  Bayle's 
'  2)ictionari/f  at  the  article  Abdas.  Barbeyrac  Dela  Morale  des 
Perety  p.  320. 

Zyl  ^^*  S^°^*  Asaemani  SiUioth,  Oriental,  Faiiean*  tom^  i« 
p.  18%  248. 

[jp]  Socrates,  Hid.  Eccles,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx.  p.  358. 

[a]  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  349<  cap* 
Xvi.  p.  353.  Codex  Tkeodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  265. 

[6]  Codex  Theodos,  torn,  iv,  p.  262 

CO  Phgtiusi  Biblioth.  Cod.  lux*^p.  178. 
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1$  I^  Exterwl  Wstory  qf^  Church,        ^ 

CENT,  the  latter  loses  no  opportunity  of  r&vijing  th0 
^-  CJiri^ians,  and loadifigthe^i  with  the  tnpst  unjust 
and  bitter  reproaches.'  But  though  the  number 
of  books  written  against  Christianity  was  so  small^ 
yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had 
laid  aside  the  sfHrit  of  opposition.  '  The  schools  of 
the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  yet  open  in 
Greece^  Syria^  and  Egypt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  these  subtle  teachers  laboured  assiduous- 
ly to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  to  in- 
fstil  into  them,  at  4east  some  of  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  superstition  [rfj.  The  history  of  these 
times,  and  the  writings  of  several  Christians  who 
lived  in  this  century,  exhibit  evident  proofs  oi 
these  clandestine  methods  of  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel* 

[^]^ZacIiariu8  Mitylm,  De  opifiao  Dcij  p.  165«  200,  edit. 
Barthii* 
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PART    II. 

The  Internal  History  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  L 
Concerning  the  state  qf  learning  and  philosophy. 

L  rFiHOUGH,  in  this  century,  the  illiterate  cent. 

X     and  ignorant  were  advanced  to  eminent  ^^^  ^^ 
and  important  stations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  v^^v%./ 
dvil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  Theitatc  of 
the  sciences  were  held  in  universal   contempt.  ^**'*"  ^ 
The  value  of  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  the  a^uam^ 
^ner  arts  were  yet  generally  acknowledged  among 
the  thinking  part  of  mankind.     Hence  public 
schools  were  erected  in  almost  all  the  great  cities^ 
such  as  Constantinople^  BomCj  MarseiSeSy  Edessa^ 
NisibiSy  Carthage ^  Lyons j  and  Treves ;  and  public 
instructors  of  capacity  and  genius  were  set  apart 
for  the  education  of  the  y6uth,^nd  maintained  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperors.    Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  by  imparting  to  others  their  small 
stock  of  learning  and  science.    But  the  infelicity 
of  the  times,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  the  scarcity  of  great  geniuses,  rendered 
the  fruits  of  these  excellent  establishments  much 
less  than  their  generous  founders  and  promoters 
expected. 

n.  In  the  western  provinces,  and  especially  iniBtlw 
Gaidy  there  were  indeed  some  men  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  their  learning  and  talents,  and  every 
way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  or- 
ders in  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have 
abundant  proof  from  the  writings  of  Macrobius, 

VOL.  II.  c  Salvian, 


V. 

PART 
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CENT.  Salvian,  Vincentius,  bishop  of  Liris^  Enno-» 
dius,  Sidonius,  ApolVnaris,'  Qaudian,  Mamer'^ 
'tus,  Dracontius,  and  others,  who,  though  in 
some  rf aspects  inferior  to  the  more  celebrated 
authors  of  antiquity  .  :e  yet  far  from  being  desti- 
tute  of  elegance,  suid  di^covM^-in  their  produc* 
lions  a  most  laborious  application  to  literary  re- 
searches of  various  ftintls*  But  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, which  either  spread  desolation,  or  formed 
settlements  in  the  llomkn  territories,  choked  the 
growth  of  those  genial  seeds,  which  the  hand  of 
science  had  sowed  in^  more  auspiciot»  time^, 
•These  savj^  invaders,  possessed  of  no  other  jun- 
V  fei^ioA  than  that  of  conquest^  and  looking  upon 

miMtjaiy  courage  as  the  only  source  of  true  vir- 
tue and  solid  glory,  beheld,  qf  consequence,  th^ 
arts  and  sciences'  witk  the  utmost  contempt* 
Wherever  therefore  they  extendedtheir  conquests,^ 
Ignorarice  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
*he  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the 
priests  arid  monks  alone*  And  even  among  these^ 
learning  degenerated  from  its  primitive  lustre^ 
and  put  on  the  most,  unseemly  and  fantastic 
form.  Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  exanpi- 
ples,  the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the 
horrors  and-  devastations  of  war,  the  Sacferdotai 
and  Monastic  orders  lost  gradually  all  taste  fot 
solid  science,  in  the  place  of  which  they  aubsti^ 
tuted  a  Bfeless  spectre,  p:n  enormous  phantom  of 
barbarous  erudition.  They  indeed  kept  ptiblii 
schools,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  what  they 
criled,  the  Seven  liberal  arts  ^[d^ ;  but  these,  as  we 
learn  from  Augustin^s  account  of  them,  corf* 
'*  sisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  dry,  subtile, 
•and  useless  precepts ;  and  were  consequently  more 
adapted  to  load  and  perplex  the  memory,  than  to 

improve 

OCJ"  [c?]  These 5«»n  liberal  ariswisTegnmmarfrhftoriCflogi^ 
^ritJimeticy  music ^  geometry ^  and  astronomj/^     See  Ceut.  VJII. 

<Partr  il.-Ch.  11.  ifl  this  volume; 
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Chap.  L        tieamliig  end  PMh^h^.  )  § 

faiprove  aiid  ^^ren^hen  the  judgment.    Sotl^t,  cent. 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  sciences      ^• 
were  almost  totally  extinguished  (   at  least,  what  ^^^^  ^' 
remained  of  them  was  no  more  than  a  shaclowy 
form,  without  either  solidity  or  consistence. 

IH.  The  feW^  that  applied-  themselves  to  the  Tiiemte  of 
study  of  philosojAy  in  this  age,  had  not,  as  yet,  pwiowphy 
eihbraced  the  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle. 
They  lodced  upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  phi- 
losopher, as-  a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and 
thistles  [e]  ;  and  yet,  had  they  been  able  to  read 
and  understand  his  worksj  it  is  probaUe,  that 
many  of  them  wouM  have  become  his  followers* 
*I%e  db(itrine  of  Plato  had  a  more  established 
reputation,  which  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages^ 
aiid  was  considered,  not  only  as  less  subtile  and 
dSfficuIt  than  that  of  the  Stagirite,  but  also  as 
rtiore  conformable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
CSiristlaii  religion.  Besides,  the  most  valuable  of 
Phto's  works  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Vic- 
torinusi  and  were  thus  adapted  to  general  use  Q/^* 
And  Sidonius  ApoHinaris  [^]  informs  us,  that  sdl 
those  aniong  the  Latins,,  who  had  any  inclination 
to  the  study  of  truth,  lefl  into  the  Platonic  no*, 
tions^iand  fbU(}wed  that  sage  as  their  philosophic^ 
guide. 

IV«  The^  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  in  the  noi 
amongth^  Greeks  and  Orientals,  than  in  the  west- 
ern provinces ;  and  not  only  the  several  branches 
of  polity  literature,  but  also  -the  more  solid  and 
profound-  sciences,  were  cultivated  by  them  witi 
tolerable  success.  Hence  we  find  among  them 
more  writers^  of  genius  aiKi  learning  than  in  other 

c  2  countries* 

f  e^  T^e  passages  of  different  wrltefs,  that  pmvc  what  is  here 
adyaocedy  are  collected  by  Launoius,  in  his  book*  De  vdru^ 
jiristoteUs^Jbriuna  in  jicademta  Parisiensu 

fy*]  See  Augustini  Con/essionumy  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  sect.  1.  p. 
105.  106*  tom.  i.  oppr 

£g]  See  his  Ejpimesy  book*  iv.  ep.  in«  sdL  book  ix«  ep*  iau 
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CENT,  countries.    Those,  who  inclined  tp  the  study  of 
^-      law,  resorted  generally  to  Berytus^  famous  for  its 
'  learned  academy  [A],  or  to  Alexandria  [[ijj.  which 


latter  city  was  frequented  by  the  students  of  phy- 
sic and  chemistry.  The  professors  of  eloquence, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  other  libenJ  arts^ 
taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were 
erected  in  almost  every  city.  Those  however  of 
Alexandria^  Constantinople^  and  Edessa^  were  look-^ 
ed  upon  as  superior  to  all  others,  both  in  point  of 
erudition  and  method  M. 
Modern  V.  The  doctriue  and  sect  of  the  modern  Pla- 
'"'""^  tonk8  .fetained  as  j;et,  among  the  Symns  and 
Alexandrians,  a  considerable  p^t  of  their  ancient 
splendor*  Olympiodorus,  Hero,  [/],  and  other 
philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  added  a  lustre  to 
the  Alexandrian  School.  That  of  Athens  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor 
Syrian.  These  were  the  instructors  of  the  re- 
nowned Proclus,  who  far  surpassed  the  Platonic 
philosophers  of  this  century,  and  acquired  such  a 
high  degree  of  the  public  esteem,  as  enabled  him 
to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and 
restore  it  to  its  fornier  credit  in  Greece  [m].  Ma^ 
rinus,  of  NeapoliSj  Ammonius  the  son  of  Her- 
,<  .  mias,  Isrdorus  and  Damascius,  the  disdples  of 
Proclus,  followed  with  an  ardent  en\ulation, 
the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors 
that  resembled  them  in  all  respects.  But  the  im- 
perial laws,  and  the  daily  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian 

[A]  See  Hasafi Lib.  de  Acadeniia  JureconsuJtorum  Serytensz  / 
as  al8o  Mitylenaeus,  De  opificie  Dei,  p.  164. 
,  [/]  Zach.  Mitylenxus,  De  opificio  Dei,  p.  179. 

'k^  -i^neas  Gazseus  in  Theophrasto,  p.  69  Tyl^y  &c. 

[/]    MarinuB,  vita  Prodi  cap.  ix.  p.  19.  edit.  Fabricii. 

[m]  The  life  of  Proclus,  written  by  Marinus,  was  published 
in  4to  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year  1700  by  John  Albert  Fabridus, 
and  was  enriched  by  this  famoud  editofi  with  a  great  number 
of  learned  observations. 


Chap.  I.        Leiifiimg  and  Philosophy.    *^  fil 

ihA  religion,  gradually  diminished  the  lustre  and  cent. 
authority  of  these  philosophers  [tt].  i^d  as  there*  ^• 
^i^ere  many  of  the  Christian  doctors  who  adopted 
the  Platonic  system,  and  were  suffidendy  quali* 
fied  to  explain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  na- 
turally, the  schools  of  these  heathen  sages  from 
bdng  so  much  frequented  as  they  had  formerly 
been, 

VI.  The  credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  The  pwio. 
the  preference  that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  ex*-^jJ^o°i^ 
cellent  in  itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  nsei  int* 
of  the  gospel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent  "^^^^ 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  from  coming  to  light 
after  a  long  struggle,  and  forcing  its  way  into  the 
Christian  church.  The  Platonics  themselves  in- 
terpreted, in  their  schools,  some  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  particularly  his  Dialects,  and  re- 
commended  that  work  to  sudi  of  the  youth  as  had 
a  tfist^  for  logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  d 
disputing.  In  this,  the  Christian  doctors  Mml^ 
tated  the  manner  of  the  heathen  schools  ;  and  this 
"was  the  first  step  to  that  universal  dominion,  which 
.the  Stagirite  afterward  obtained  in  the  republiq 
-rof  letters.  A  second,  and  a  yet  larger  stride 
whidi  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  towards 
tins  universal  emj^re,  was,  during  the  controver** 
sies  which  Origen  had  occasioned,  and  the  Arian, 
£utychian,  Nestorian^  and  Pelagian  dissensions, 
which,  in  this  century  isvere  so  fruitftil  of  cala- 
imties  to  the  Christiwi  church.  Origen,  as  is 
well  known,  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Pla- 
toiiic  system :  When>  therefore,  he  was  publicly 
condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  c^f 
his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted 
among  the  number  of  his  followers,  adopted 
.  openly  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was 

Q  3  entirely 

[n3  Sec SjxtZA  Gajacus,  in  Th€<fhrttsto  p»  6,  T,  8,  IS*  edit* 
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CENT,  entirdy  different  from  that  of  Origen*  The 
Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutydiian  controversi€& 
"-  weremanaged,  or  rather  dra4  out,  on  both  sides, 
by  a  perpetual  recourse  to  sul^tile  distinctions,  and 
•captious  sojphimis.  And  no  philosophy  was  so 
proper  to  rurnish  such  weapons,  as  that  of  Arii^- 
totle  ;  for  that  of  Hato  wa^  f ar  &om  being 
adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  Polemic  art^. 
Besides,  the  Pelagian  doctnne  b6re  a  stxiking  re^ 
semblance  of  the  Platonic  opinions  concermng 
€k)d  and  the  human  soul ;  and  this  was  an  aiddi- 
tional  reason  which  engaged  many  to  desert  the 
Flatonists,  and  to  assu^ie,  at  least,  the  name  oC 
Peripatetics. 


CHAP-  H. 

Concerning  the  doctors  andmimstens  ^he  Christicm 
dmrdij  and  its  form  of  government* 

The  cxter- 1.  O  JJIVERAL  causes  contributed  to  bring  about 
Surch^o^^'     ^  *  change  in  the  external  form  of  ecdesias^ 
vernmeht  tical  govemment.    The  power  of  the  bishops,  par- 
cZ^gedf  ticularly  those  of  the  first  order,  was  Bom^ltimefe 
^u^ented,  an4  sometimes  diminished  adcording 
as  the  times  and  the  occasions  offered ;  and  in  all 
these  changes  tl^e  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the 
political  state  of  the  empire  had  much  more  in., 
ffuence,  than   the  rules  ©f  equity  and  wisdom*. 
These  ^eradons  were,  indeied,  ^natters  of  smaU 
Tnomei^t,    But  an  afiair  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence drew  now  the  general  attention,  and  this 
was  the  vast  augmentation  of  honours  and  rank^ 
that  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the^  bi^ 
shops  of  Constantinople^  in  opposition  to  the  mqs^ 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     In  the 
preceding  century,  the  council  of  Constantinople 

iigid^  pn  ac9puiit  of  the  digmty  *ad  privileges  of 

th^ 
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th^t  imper bl  City,  conferred  Upon  ks  bishops  a  cent^ 
place  among  the  first  rulers  of  the  Christian  church.  ^' 
This  nev^  ^gnky  adding  Aiel  to  their  ambition^ 
thejr  extended  their  views  of  authority  a)id  donii* 
mon,  a|id  encouraged^  no  doubt,  by  the  consent 
of  the  eo^ror,  reduced  the  provin<:es  of  Asia^ 
Thrace^  and  Pontus^  ujCider  their  ghostly  juris* 
dictia&  In  this  century,  they  grasped  at  still  fui"^ 
thet  acces^ons  of  power ;  so  thatt  ttoK  only  tbQ 
whole  eastern  part  oillhfrkuai  was  dxlded  to  their 
foTHier  acquisitions,  but  they  ware  also  exalted  to 
the  highest  summit  of  ecclesiastkol  authority. 
For,  by  the  2Sth  Canon,  of  the  council  ^  held  ali 
Ckalcedon  in  the  year  4i£il,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
istme  ri^ts  and  honours^  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upoa  the  t»shop  of  Rome^  were  du6  to  thtf 
bishop  of  CdniUm^naple^  on  account  of  the .  equal 
dignity  and  Itistre  of  the  two  dtieft,  in  \f  hich  these 
prelates  eicercised  their  authority.  The  same  coun« 
cil  confirmed  also,  by  a  scdemn  act,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  in  the  sj^ritual  governnfient  of  thosct 
provinces  over  which  he  had  amlntiously  usurped 
fhe  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
opposed,  with  vehemence,  the  passing  of  these 
decrees^  and  his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that 
of  several  other  prdates*  But  their  efforts  wercf 
vain,  as  the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into 
the  balance,  and  thus  supported  the  decisions  of 
the  Grecian  bishops  [o].  In  consequence  then  of 
the  decrees  of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the 
supremacy  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush 
the  bishops  of  Aka^andria  and  Antioch^  so  as  to 
make  them  feel  the  oppressive  effects  of  his  pre- 
tended superiority.  And  none  distinguished  him- 
self  nu>re  by  his  ambition  and  arrog^mce  in  this 

c  4  matterji 

(o}.  Le  Quieo,  Qricnn  Christ*  torn.  L  p«  3& 
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CENT,  matter,  than  Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 

PART  n.  ^^P^^^^  city  [^p], 

x^^^^ym^     !!•  It  was  much  about  this  time  that  JuVenal, 
The  ambi-  bishop  of  Jencsal&m,  or  rather  of  jEUa^  attempted 
tion  of^     to  withdraw  himself  and  his  church  from  the  ju- 
juven  .    risdiction  of  the  bishop  of  CoBsarea^  aftd^  aspired 
after  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  Christ 
'  tian  world.    The  high  degree  of  veneration  and 
esteem,  in  which  the  churcn  oi  Jerusalem  viz&  held 
among  all  other  Christian  societies  (on  account 
of  its  rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and 
its  title  to  the  appellation  of  mother-churchy  asf 
having  succeeded   the  first  Christian  assembly 
founded  by  the  apostles),  was  extremely  favour- 
^     able  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  rendered 
his  project  much  more  practicable,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.    Encouraged  by  this,  and 
animated  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  the  aspinng  prelate  not  only 
assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  231  Palestine[^29 
a  rank  that  rendered  him  supreme  and  independ- 
ent of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also,  invaded 
tHe  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch^  and  usurped 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phctnicia 
and  Arabia.     Hence  there  arose  a  warm  contest 
between  Juyenal'and  Ma^dmus,  bishop  of  Antwch^ 

which 

Ei']  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  English,  at  th^  article  Aca-^ 
<:iu8. 

OC^  [y]  jBy  AU  Palestine f  the  reader  is  desired  to  understand 
three  distinct  provinces,  of  which  each  bore  the  name  of  P/i- 
lestinct  and  accordingly  the  original  is  thus  expressed,  Trium 
Paksstinarum  Episcopfpn  sepi  PeUriarcham,  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem^  the  face  of  Palestine  was  almost  totally 
changed ;  and  it  was  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted  by  a  succes- 
sion of  wars  and  invasions,  that  it  preserved  scarcely  any  trace 
of  its  former  condition.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  thero 
yrere  Three  Palestines  formed  out  pf  the  ancient  country  of  that 
nanie,  each  of  which  was  an  episcopal  see^,  And  it  was  of  these 
three  dioceses  that  Juvenal  usurped  and  maintained  the  juris^ 
diction.  See  for  a  further  account  6f  the  tkre^  falestinesi 
Spaahemii  Geogrophia  Sacra^  opp«  torn  i.  p.  7^* 
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which  the  council  of  Chakedon  decided,  by  restor-'  cent. 
ing  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Phomicia  and  ^• 
Arabia^  and  confirming  the  former  in  the  spin-  ^^^^  "' 
tual  possession  of  all  Palestine  [r],  and  in  the  high 
rank  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  church  [/\, 
By  this  means^  there  were  created,  in  this  cen<# 
tury,  five  superior  rulers  of  the  church,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  tide  of  Pa- 
triarchs [^].  The  oriental  historians  mention  a 
sixth,  viz.  The  bishop  of  Selenda  and  Ctesipkon^ 
to  whom,  according  to  their  account,  the  bishop 
of  AnHoch  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  juris- 
diction [u].  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of 
the  patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only 
proof  of  it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the 
council  of  Nice^  which  are  notoriously  destitute 
of  all  authority. 

HI.  The  patria,rchs  were  distinguished  by  con*  The  ri^iitt 
siderable  and  e:$tensive  rights  and  privileges,  that  J^J'"^^^ 
were  annexed  to  their  h^h  station.    They  alone  patriarchs, 
consecrated  the  bishops,  who  lived  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.    They 
assembled  yearly  m  coundl  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  church.    The  cognizance  of  all  important 
causes,  and  the  determination  of  the  more  weighty 
controversies,  were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  province  where  they  arose.    They  also  pro- 
nounced  a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases,  where 
accusations  were  brought  ag^^nst  bishops.    And, 

lastly, 

[r]  See  also  for  an  account  of  the  Three  PalesHnes,  Caroli  ^ 
S.  Paulo  Geosraphia  Sacra^  p  307. 

[;]  See  Mich.  Le  Quien>  Oriens  ChristianuSy  torn.  iii.  p, 
110. 

p]  Sec  the  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  Par 
triarchsy  which  ar^  mentioned  and  recommended  by  the 
learned  Fabricius,  in  his  BibUograph,  jdntiquar*  cap.  xiii.  p. 
453. 

£«]  Assemaimi  BiUUAhf  OrmU  Vatican*  tomt  i«  p.  9|  iS^ 
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CENT.  l»dy^  they  aj^inted  vicari  [p)]^  or  deptoties^ 
^'  dothed  with  their  authority,  for  .  the  preserve- 
*  ticm  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  temoter  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  great  and  distinguishing 
priyileges  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  they  were  ao 
companied  with  others  of  less  moment,  which  it 
16  needless  to  mention. 

•  It  xiiust,  howeveiy  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknow^ 
leged  through  all  the  provinces  without  excep4' 
tion.  .  Several  districts,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  empires,  were  exempted  from  their  ju* 
lisdigtion  [.r].  The  emperors,  who  reserved  tio 
themselves  the  supreme  power  in- the  Christian  hies- 
rarchy,  and  received  with  great  facility  and  readi- 
oifiss  the  comfdaints  of  those  whp  considered 
themselves  as  injured  by  the  patriarchs  ;  the  coun^ 
ciis  aho,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legislative 
power  of  the  churdi  immediately  resided ;  att 
these  were  so  many  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  prom 
ceeding  of  the  patriarchal  order. 
TheincoD- .  IV.  This-  constitutibn .  of  ecclesiastical  govenv 
S^ccom.  ment  was  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  peace 
panied  the  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  church,  that  it 
SSiOTitJ*^  proved,  on  the  contrary,  a  perpetual  source  of 
andgovern.  dissehsious  and  animosities,  and  was  productive 
Of  various  inconveniences  and  grievances.  The 
paitriarchs,  who,  by  their  exalted  rank  and  exten«> 
^ve  authority,  were  equally  able  to  do  much  good 
l^nd  much  mischief,  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
fights,  and  to  trample  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
their  bishops,  and  thus  introduced^  gradually,  a 

sort 

« 

f t«l  Dav.  Blondel.  De  la  Primaide  de  PEglise^  chap,  xxuu 
p.  332.  Theod.  Ruinart.  De  paltio  Archi^Episccftdu  p*  4A5m 
toxn«  ii.  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Mabillon. 

f ^3  Edward  BrerewodtiiSy  Dissert,  de  veteris  Ecdesia  gtu 
ffematione  Pairiarckali  ;  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  arch* 
l^^iop  Usher's  book,  intitled,  OjpiASCubim  de  origim  Efiscopa* 
turn  et  Metrapolitann 
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'port  of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church;  Ani  cent. 
that  they  might  invade,  without  opposition,  th^  ^" 
-rights  of  the  oishops,  they  permitted  the  bishops,  *^^^  *' 
in  their  turn,  to  trample,  with  impunity  upon 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peoplew 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied  their 
privileges,  and  extended  their  iisurpations,  the 
patriarch$  gained  new  accessions  of  power,  by  the 
despotism  which  they  exercised  over  the  episcopal 
order.  They  fomented  also  divisions  among  the 
-bishops,  and  excited  animosities  between  the  bi- 
shops and  the  other  ministers  of  the  church  ;  nay, 
•they  went  still  further,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  dergy  and  the  people,  that- 
all  these  combustions  mi^t  furAish  th^m  with 
perpetual  matter  for  the  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  procute  them  a' multitude  of  Clients  and 
dependants.  They  left  no  artifice  unemployed  to 
strengthen  their  own  authority,  and  to  raise  oppo- 
sition agiinst  the  bishops  from  every  quarter; 
For  this  purpose  it  was,  that  they  engaged  in  theit 
cause  by  the  most  altering  promises,  ^nd  attached 
to  their  interests  by  the  most  magnificent  acts  of 
liberality,  whcAe  swarms  of  monks,  who  served 
<a8  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops,  and  as  a  dead 
-weight  on  the  &ide  of  patriarchal  tyranny.  These 
monastic  hir^ings  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  else^  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
arid  raise,  to  an  enormous  and  excessive  height, 
the  power  and  prerc^tives  of  their  insolent  and 
ambitious  patrons. 

-     V.  To  these  lamentable  eials,  were  added  the  The  coo-, 
ambitious  <juarrels,  and  the  bitter   animosities,  |he'p°^ 
that  rose  among  the  patriarchs,  themselves,  and  arciw. 
which  produced  the  most  bloody  Wars,  and  the 
most  detestable  and  horrid  crimes.    The  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  distinguished  himself  in  these 
o4ious,  cpontests,  JEHated  with  the  favour  and  prox* 

imity 
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CENT,  imity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haughty 
^-  eye  on  all  sides,  where  any  objects  were,  to  be 
PA«T  II.  £j^^j^^  Q^  which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  am- 
bition. On  the  one  hand,  he  reduced,  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antiochy  as  prelates  only  of  the  second  order ;  and 
en  the  other,  he  invaded  the  diocese  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  spoiled  him  of  several  provinces. 
The  two  former  prelates,  though  they  struggled 
with  vehemence,  and  raised  considerable  tumults 
by  their  opposition,  yet  they  struggled  ineffeo- 
tually,  both  for  want  of  strength,  and  likewise 
on  account  of  a  v^iety  of  unfavourable  circum^ 
6tance$.  But  the  Roman  pontiff,  far  superior  to 
)the^l  in  wealth  and  power,  contended  also  with 
mor«  vigour  and  obstinacy,  and,  in  his  turn,  gave 
^  deadly  yrpund  to  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the 
3y?antine  patparch* 

The  attentive  inquirer  into  thp  affairs  of  the 
church,  from  this  peripd,  will  find,  in  the  events 
now  mentioned,  the  p^jinppal  source  of  those  most 
scandalous  and  deplora(>l0  dissensions,  which  di» 
vided  first  the  eastern  church  into  various  sect», 
and  afterwards  separated  it  entirely  from  that  of 
the  wesjt.  He  wiU  fi|id,  that  these  ignominious 
schisms  flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  con- 
tentions for  dominion  and  supremacy,  which 
reigned  among  those  who  set  themselves  \ip  for 
the  fathers  and  defenders  of  the  church. 
The  power     yi.  Noue  of  the  coHtepdipg   bishops    found 

-  ^op  of  *"  tthe  occurrences  of  the  times  so  favourable  to  his 

fiome.      ambition,  as  the  Roman  pontiff.    Notwithstandr 

ing  the  redoubled  efforts  of  the  bishop  pf  Con^ 

stantinople^  a  variety  of  circumstances  united  ifli 

augmenting  his  power  and  authority,  though  h^ 

I  had  not,  as  yet,  assun>ed  the  dignity  of  supreme 

lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian 
f:hurch.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antiock^ 
imable  tp  make  ^ead  against  the  lordly  prelate  of 

Conitantinoph 
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Constantinople y  fled  often  to  the  Roman  pontifffor  cent. 
succour  against  his  violence;  and  the  inferior  ^- 
order  of  bishops  used  the  same  method,  when  ^^^^  "* 
their  rights  were  invaded  by  the  prelates  oiAkx^ 
andria  and  Antioclu  So  that  the  bishop  of  Rome^ 
by  taking  all  these  prelates  ahernately  under  his 
protection,  daily  added  new  degrees  of  influence 
and  authority  to  the  Roman  see,  rendered  it 
every  where  respected,  and  was  thiis  impercep- 
tibly establishing  its  supremacy.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  the  Roman  pontiff  extended  his 
dominion  in  the  east.  In  the  west  its  increase 
was  owing  to  other  causes.  The  declining  power 
and  the  supine  indolence  of  the  emperors,  left 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  who  presided  in  their 
imperial  city  almost  without  controul.  The  in« 
cursions,  moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  Barba* 
rians  were  so  faur  from  being  prejudicial  to  his 
rising  dominion,  th^  they  rather  contributed  to 
its  advancement*  For  the  kings,  who  penetrated 
into  the  empire,  were  only  solicitous  about  the 
methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability 
to  their  respective  governments.  And  when  they 
perceived  the  subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the 
bishops,  and  the  dependance  of  the  bishops  upon 
the  Roman  pontLfiT,  they  immediately  resolved  to 
reconcile  this  ghostly  niler  to  their  interests,  by 
loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 
kinds. 

Among  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of 
Home  during  this  century,  there  was  none  who 
asserted,  witn  such  vigour  and  success,  the  au« 
thority.and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontifi*  as 
Leo,  commonly  surnamed  the  Great.  It  must 
be,  however,  observed^  that  neither  he,  nor  the 
pther  promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  over* 
come  all  the  obstacles  that  were  laid  in  their  way, 
nor  the  various  checks  which  were  given  to  their 
ambition.    Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in 

proof 
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CENT,  ^roof  of  this  pom*,  partlctilarly  the  case  of  ¥h^ 
V-  Africans,  wfcom  ho  thi*eats  nor  promises  could  en-*' 
gage  to-  submit  the  decision*  of  their  controyersiesy 
and  the  determination  of  their  causes,  to  thfe  Ro-^ 
man  tribunal  [?/]. 
The  vices  VH,  The  vices  of  th6  clergy  were  noUv  carried/ 
of  the  der.  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ettormous  lengths  ;  and  aH  the  writers? 
ef  this  century,  whose  probity  arid  virtue  render* 
thenii  worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  theii* 
Accounts  of  the  luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  andf 
voluptuousness  of  the  sacerdotal  orders.  The^ 
Mskdps\^  and  partifeufcirly  the)se  6(  the  first  ranky 
created  various  delegates,  oi*  ministers,  who  ma- 
naged for  them  the  affairs  of  their  dioceses,  and  i 
sort  of  courts  weregi^adually  formed,  where  these 
pompous  ecclesiastfcs  gave  audience^  and  received 
the  hoinage  of  a  cringing  niultitude.  The  office 
of  z  p^esbi/ter  was  looked  upon  erf  such  a  high  and 
eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours^ 
was  so  audacious  as  to '  maintain*,  at  a  puWic  en- 
tertainment, that  the  emperor  Was  inferior,  wi 
dignity,  to  one  of  that  order  [2;[].  As  to  the  rfe^ 
cons'^  their  pride-  arid  licentiousness  occasioned 
many  and  grievous  coiiiplaints,  as  appears  froni 
the  decrees  of  several  councils  {aJ]* 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of 
the  clergy,  would  never  have  been  endured,  had 
not  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  been  sunk  in^ 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  all  in  genei^l 
formed  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties-  of 
Christian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by 
the  sacai'dotal  orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the 

Greeks^ 

]^^3  l^u^-  El-  15u  Pin,  De  Antiqua  Ecdesim  DhcvpVma^  Disu 
lu  p.  166.  Mekh.  Ley<kckeri  Hisioria  Eccles.  Jfricaru^i  torn; 
ii»  Diss,  n  p.  505. 

[«]  Swlpitius  Severus,  De  vita  Martini*  cap  xx«  p>  S3S#  coflit 
pared  with  Dialog,  ii.  cap,  vi.  p.  457- 

[a]  See  Da V.  Blotidel.  jipdogia pro  stnteniia  Bieton^/mi  H 
tpisccfis  et presbj^terist  p.  140. 
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Greeks,  and  Romans,  dnring  the  law  of  Moses,  cent. 

V  • 

PART  n. 


and  the  darkness  of  pj^ganism.    The  barbarous     ^' 


nations  also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Crermans, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided 
among^  them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  moderation,  both  the  domi- 
nion ana  vices  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  becanfe. 
Upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  be* 
came  naturally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  j  and 
stiU  more,  because  they  looked  upon  the  mini- 
sters of  Christ  as  invested  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  which  distinguished  the  priests  of 
their  fictitious  deities. 

VUL  The  corruption  of  that  order,  who  were  The«o»« 
appointed  to  p;-omote,  by  their  doctrine  and  ex-  thence 
amptes,  the  sacted  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  proceeded 
will  appear  less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that|{j^^JI^^ 
multitudes  of  people  o£  all  kinds  were  eyery  where 
admitted,  without  examination  and  without  choice 
into  the  body  of  the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  had  no  other  view,  than  the  enjoyment  of 
a  lazy  and  inglorious,  repose.     Many  of  these 
ecclesiastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or 
assemblies,,  had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but 
sauntered  about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining; 
their  maintenance  by  imposing  upon  the  igno- 
Yant  multitude,  and  sometmiej^  by  mean  and  dis- 
honest practices.. 

But  if  any  should  aflc,  how  this  account  is  re- 
*concileable  with  the  number  of*  saints,  who,  ac* 
cording  to  the  testimonies  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  writers,  are  said  to  have  shone  forth  in 
this  century  ?  The  answer  is  obvious ;  these  saints 
were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times^ 
Fop,  in  an- age  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  multitude, 
cither  by  their  genius,  their  writings,  or  their 
eloquence,  by  their  prudence  and  dexterity  in 
managing  matters  of  importance,  or  by  their 

meekness 
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CENT,  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  ascendant  they 
^'  had  gained  ovgr  their  resentments  and  passions  ; 
'all  such  were  esteemed  sometliing  more  thaa 
men ;  they  were  reverenced  as  gods  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  appeared  to  others  as  men 
divinely  inspired  and  full  of  the  deity. 
ThemoBki.  IX.  The  monks,  who  had  formerly  fiVed  only 
for  themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never 
thought  of  assuming  any  rank  among  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  were  now  gradually  distinguished 
from  the  populace,  and  were  endowed  with  such 
opulence  and  such  honourable  privileges,  that 
they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
eminent  station  among  the  supports  and  pillars 
of  the  Christian  community  [A J.  The  fame  of 
their  piety  and  sanctity  was  at  first  so  great,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  chosen  out 
•  of  their  order  [c],  and  the  passion  of  erectiilg  edi- 
fices and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and  holy 
virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commo- 
dious manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  {(£]• 

The  Monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the 
same  rule  of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of 
living.  Some  followed  the  rule  of  Augustin^ 
others  tlat  of  Basil,  others  that .  of  Anthony, 
others  that  of  Athanasius,  others  that  of  Pai- 
chomius;  but  they  must  all  have  become  ex- 
tremely negligent  and  remiss  in  observing  the 
laws  of  their  respective  orders,  since  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  monks,  even  in  this  century,  wad 

become 


{hi  Epq>hanius^,  Expont*Jideir  torn.  i.  opp.  10^^  MabiK 
Ion,  Reponse  aux  ClMnoines  Regutieres,  \otru  iir  of  his  po8thu* 
inous  works,  p»  115. 

[c]  Sulpitius  Severus  De  vita  Martini^  cap.  x.  p.  320.  DiaL 
i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  426. 

[d"]  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  j.  p.  419.  Norisius,-  Histor. 
Pelag,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  273.  tom«  i.  opp*  Histoira  Litttrairt 
de  la  France f  torn.  ii.  p.  35* 
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haeosae  a  proverb  [e]^aQd  they  are  said  to  hare  cfiim 
excited  the  most  dreadful  tmnults  and  seditions     ^ 
in  Various  places*    All  the  Monasdc  orders  of  all  ^^** ' 
sorts  wer^  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in 
whose  prQ^4nc?s  they  liv€4)  nor  did  the  patrisrchs 
daim  any  authority  over  them,  as  appears  with 
the  utmost  evidence  from  the  decrees  of  the  coun« 
dls  held  in  this  century  [/]. 

X.  Several  writers  of  considerable  merit  O'?*^ 
adorned  this  century.  Among  the  Gredbs  and^^**^ 
Oriaotab,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alesp(mdn0^  so  famous  for  his  learned  produc- 
tions, and  the  various  controversies  in  which  he 
*^"^  ^Qgs^g^  It  vrould  be^  unjust  to  derogate 
from  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this  eminent 
man :  but  it  would  betray  on  the  other  hand,  a 
criminal  partiality,  did  we  pass  uncensured  the 
turbulent  spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious 
temper,  and  the  other  defects,  which  are  laid  to 
hi*  ehaf  ge  [^]. 

After  Cyril,  we  may  place  Theodoret,  l»shop 
of  Cyrus^  an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  wn- 
ter,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  aU  the 
branches  of  sacred  erudition,  but  unfortunate  in 
his  att^cjhment  to  sonie  of  the  Nestprian  errors  tK\. 

VOL.  ir,  ij)  .  I^dbre 

CO  Snip.  Sevenisy  DiaL  i«  cap.  yiis.  p.  S99. 

Cy^3  See  Jo.  LiiunQii  Inqumth  in  tmrtam  inmvmtiOis  B^ 
Q^mmnh  opp.  tom.  iii.  part.  II.  p.  S.  In  the  ancient  records, 
po9t^riarto  this  cemurf*  the  moliks  are  freqiiently  called. 
Cli^k9«  (S^  MabilUoQ.  Prof,  ml  Sac.  ii*  jictar*  Sandapr* 
Ord,  BenedktU  p- 14.)  And  this  shews,  that  they  noiy  began 
tp  be  rapbed  among  the  clergy*  or  miniaters  of  the  church. 

[^J  The  works  of  Cyril,  in  .six  volumes  folio,  were  pub^ 
liabed  at  Paris  by  Aubert,  in  the  year  1638. 

[Ji]  The  Jeauit  Sirmond  gave  at  Pam»  la  the  year  \Wi%  a 
saQe  edition  of  the  works  of  this  prelate  in  four  volumes  ia 
fi>Uo ;  a  fifth  was  added  by  Gamier,  in  1685.  ^  We  must 
obaerve,  in  favaur  of  this  excellent  eccleaiasticy  so  renowned  for 
the  sanctity  and  aimpUcity  of  his  manners,  that  he  abandoned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  effaced  the  stain  he  had 
Qootracted  by  bis  persoiwl  attachment  to  that  boretic^  aod  to 
John  of  ^n/tm* 
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ciENT.     '  Isidore  of  Peltmum^  was  i  man  of  uncommott 
^-     learning  and  sanctity.    A  great  number  [«]  of  lus 
'epistles  are  yet  extant,  and  discover  tnore  piety, 
genius^  erudition,  and  wisdom,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  voluminous  productions  of  many ' 
other  writers  [^3- 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria^  feW  of  whose 
writings  are  now  extant,  acquired  an  immortal 
name,  by  his  violent  opposition  to  Origen,  and 
his  followers  [/]*  ^ 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort 
of  authors,  by  his  Lausiac  history ^  and  his  ij/e  of 
Chrysostom. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  though  accused  after 
his  death  Of  the  greatest  errors,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Those  who  have 
read,  with  any  attention,  the  fragments  of  his 
writings,  which  are  to-  be  found  in  Photius,  will 
lament  the  want  of  these  eXceUent  compositions, ' 
which  are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain 
[w],  are  only  extant  among  the  Nestorians,  and 
that  in  the  Syriac  language  [w]. 

Mlus, 


C^  C*]  1^^  number  of  these  epistles  amount  to  201^9  which 
are  divided  into  five  books.  They  are  short,  but  admirably 
written,  and  are  equally  recomm.endable  for  the  solidity  of  the 
matter,  and'the  purity  and  elegance  of  theif  style. 

[k^  The  best  edition  of  Isidore's  Epistles^  is  that  whiclT 
was  pubUshed  in  folio,  by  the  Jesuit  Scott,  at  Paris^  in  1638. 

[/]  SeeEuseb.  KtiavLdotutf  Historia  jpatrmrckar/^lexandri^ 
nor.  p.  103. 

[m]  See  Jos.  Simon  Assemani  BiUioth.  Oriental,  clement^ 
Vaiic.  torn.  iii.  part  ii«  p.  227. 

C3^  [»]  It  appears  by  this  account  of  the  works  of  Theodore,' 
that  Dr.  Mosheim  had  not  seen  the  Dissertations  of  the  late 
Duke*  of  Orleans,  in  one  of  which  that  learned  prince  has  de* ' 
monstrated,  that  the  Commentary  upon  the  PsalmSf  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Chain,  or  collection  ofCwdmuiSy  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the  production  of  Theodore  of-* 
Mopsuestia.     There  exists,  also,  besides  the  fragments  that' 
are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  a  manuscript  commentary  of  this 
illustrious  author  upon  the  twelve  minor  prophets* 


/ 
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.    Nilus,  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  composed  seve-  cent 
ral  treatises  of  a  practical  and  pious  kind ;  but  ^^^ 
these  performances  derive  more  merit  from  the  \^^y^ 
worthy  and  laudable  intention  of  their  author  than 
froni  any  other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  Basilius  of  Selettcia  ;> 
Theodotus  of  Ancyrd  ;  and  Gelasius  of  Cyzrcum^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

XL  A  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  L  sumamed  the  tIm  uts^ 
Great,  shines  forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  wri-^'****^ 
ters  of  this  century.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon genius  and  eloquence,  which'  he  employed 
however  too  much  in  extending  his  authority ;  a 
point  in  which  his  ambition  w2ls  both  indefatiga« 
ble  and  excessive  \p\. 

Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  re« 
putation  by  the  History  he  wrote  to  refute  the 
cavils  of  the  Pagans  against  Christianity,  and  by 
his  books  against  the  relagians  and  Priscillianists 

M-  .      . .  .... 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  in* 
culcated  in  Gaul^  both  by  his  discourse  and  his 
writings,  the  discipline  and  manner  of  living 
which  prevailed  among  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  - 
monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teacher  to  those  who 
w^ere  called  Semi-pelagians  \ji\. 

Maximu?  of  Turin  puUished  several  Homilies^ 
which  are  yet  extant ;   and,  though  short,  are 
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[©3  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Ly<m9%  in  two 
▼olumes  folio,  in  the  year  1700,  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Quenel  of  the  oratory. 

[/?J  See  Bayle*8  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Orositts,  A  va- 
luable edition  of  this  author,  enriched  with  ancient  coin^  and 
medals,  was  publi^ed  in  4to,  at  LeydeUf  in  the  year  1738,  by 
the  learned  Havercani|>. 

[^3  HuUnreLiU€rair€dtlaFTance9\.QmA\.i^,^\S.  SimoOf 

Critique  de  la  Biliioth.  EccksiasHfue  par  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p. 

1 5^^     The  works  of  Cassian  were  published  in  folio  at  FranC" 

farty  in  the  year  V12%  with  a  large  Commentary  by  Alardus 

Gazaeus. 
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CENT,  fofljie  litnost  part,  recommendaUe,  both  for  their 
elegaoce  and  piety. 

£u<^rius  of  Lyons^  and  bishop  of  that  city, 
was  one  of  the  most  con^derabie  moral  writers 
that  flourished  among  the  Latins  in  this  cen* 
tiiry[r3. 

Pontius  of  Noh  \s\  distingtiished  by  his  ettn* 
tient  and  fervent  piety,  is  abo  esteemed  for  hki 
poem6,  and  other  good  performances* 

Peter,  bishop  oiRavefma^  obtained,  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  tide  of  Chrywhgus  ;  nor  are  his  dis^ 
courses  entirely  destitute  of  genius  [/]• 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  melancholy  and  sour  writer,  who,  in  hia 
vehement  declamations  against  the  vices  of  his 
times,  unwarily  discovers  the  defects  of  his  own 
character  [wj* 

Prosper 

[r]  Sec  a  large  accbtint  of  this  prekte,  in  tte  Histoire  Lit' 
teraire  de  la  France ^  toin.  ii.  p.  275. 

Cu^  {/}  This  pious  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic  is  more  gener^ 
ally  known  by  the  name  of  Paulin.  See  Histoire  LOieraire 
de  la  Frane€y  torn.  ii.  p.  179*  The  best  edition  pf  his  wprkt 
is  that  published  by  Le  Brun,  at  PanSy  ifi  the  year  16859  ii^ 
two  volumes,  4to. 

[*]  Agnelli  Liber  Pontlficalis  Ecdesia  RaveTinateTtsis,  torn, 
i.  p.321.  ^ 

/  M  ^^^'  Litter.de  la  Francdf  torn.  ii.  p.  517.  (C)"  The 
auUiors  of  the  hi&tory  here  referred  to,  give  a  different  accounf 
pf  Salvian's  character.  They  acknowledge,  that  his  declama- 
tions against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  his  Treatise  against  avarice j 
and  his  Discourse  concerning  Providence,  are  warm  and  vehe* 
Vient }  but  they  represent  him,  notwithstandiogy  &ft  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  beyond  all*  doubt,  that  he  was  extravagantly  austere  in 
the  rules  he  pr^ci^bed  for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  what  is 
more  unnatural  than  to  recommend  to  Christians,  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  salvation,  their  leaving  their  whole  substance 
to  the  poor,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  children  and  relations  ? 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed}  that  his  austerity  in  point  of 
discipline  was  accompanied  with  the  most  amiable  moderation 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  articles  of  faith- 
There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose^  in  hi* 
Treatise  concerning  Providence^  book  v-  p.  100. 
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Prosper  of  Aqidtainj  and  Marius  Mercator,  are  c£nt. 
abuhdaintly  known  to  such  as  have  empioyed  any     ^- 
part  of  their  time  and  attention  in  the  study  of  ^^^^ 
the  Pelagian  disputes,  and  the  other  contromrsies 
that  were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputatioQ 
by  his  shof  t,  but  ei^cellent  treatise  agamst  tne  sects, 
ifititled  Comnonitoritm  [yo]. 

Sidonins^  i^>(^naris,  a  tumid  writer,  thoD^b 
fiot  entirely  destitute  of  eloquence ;  Vigilius  o£ 
Tdfsus ;  Arnobius  the  younger,  who  wrote  9 
commentary  on  the  bodk  of  Psalms ;  Dracoatius, 
and  others  of  that  dass,  are  of  too  little  coose* 
^«eiK8  to  4esery^  a  more  particdar  aotic 


CHAP,  HI. 

Canccfi^ng  the  doctrine  of  fke  church  diiring  this 

centurif.  ^ 

f.  Tt/FANY  points  of  region  were  more  large.  Many 

ItjL  Jy  cmlained,  and  many  of  its  doctrines  p®?*?  «' 
determined    with    more   accuracy    and    pred^lfe^ 
Mon,  than  thev  had  been  in  the  preceding  ages; 
This  was  owing  to  the  controversies  that  were 
multiplied,  at  uiis  time,  throughout  the  Chris* 
tian  world,  concerning  the  person  and  nature  qf 
Christ;  the  innate  corruption  and  depramty  qf 
Tnan  ;  th^  natural  ability  of  men  tolfve  according  to 
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'  f&  M  Tkis  work  of  Vincent,  which  is  commended  by 
our  audior»  seems  scarcely  MTorthy  of  such  applause.  I  see  no«» 
thing  in  it,  hut  that  blind  veneration  for  ancient  opinions,  which 
i*  so  fatal  to  the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth,  and  an  at* 
tempt  to  prove  that  nothing  hut  the  voice  of  tradition  is  to  be 
•conaulted  in  Btms  the  senBe  of  the  H0I7  Scriptures.  An  am« 
pie  account  of  Vmceat  Prosper,  and  Amc^ius,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ffistoirc  LiUerairc  deh  FrancCf  toxn,  ii«  p*  8W^  MS* 
tS9t 
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C*MT.  Uic  dictates  of  the  dhdne  law  ;  the  necessity  of  ike 
MX  I.  ^'^^  S^^^  i^  order  to  salvation  ;  the  nature  and 
*  existence  (fhvmanUberUf  ;  and  other  such  intricate 
and  perplexing  questions.    The  sacred  and  vene- 
rable  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times,  which  re* 
quired  no  more  than  a  true  faith  in  the  word  of 
pod,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  his  holy  laws, 
appeared  little  better  than  nisticity  and  igno* 
ranee  to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling  age. 
Yet  so  it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over*curious 
divines,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  nature,  and 
remove  the  difficulties  of  these  intricate  doctrines, 
succeeded  very  ill  in  this  matter.    Instead  of  lead- 
ing men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith  and  ge- 
nume  piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  controversy  and  contention,  and  rather 
darkened  than  illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
religion  by  a  thick  cloud  of  unintelligible  subtil- 
ties,  ambiguous  t^rms,  and  obscui^  distinctions. 
Henoe  arose  new  matter  of  animosity"  and  dis- 
pute, of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  which  flow- 
ed like  a  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  andl 
which  all  human  efforts  seem  unable  to  vanquish. 
Jn  these  disputes,  the  heat  of  p^sion,  and  the  ex« 
cessive  fotce  of  reli^ous  antipathy  and  contradic- 
tion, hurried  frequently  the  contending  parties 
^ito  the  most  dangerous  extremes. 
snpcrtti-  -     H.  If,  before  this  time,  the  lustre  of  religion 
tk«  grows,  ^^  clouded  with  superstition,  and  its  divine  pre- 
cepts adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  human  in- 
ventions,  this  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,,  in- 
creased daily.      The  happy  souls  of   departed 
Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their 
aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers  ; 
while  ftone  stoo^  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this 
preposterous  worship.     The  question,  how  the 
prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the  celestial  spirits 
(a  question  which   afterwards  prcxiuced  much 
jjrrangling,  and  many  idle  fancies),  did  pot  as  jret 

occasion 


^^ 
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.occasion  any  difficulty;  for  the  Chri^ians  of  thi$  cent. 
century  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
saints  were  so  entirely  confined  to  the  celestial' 
.mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  mortals,  and  travelling,  when  they 
pleased,  through  various  countries.  They  were 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  places  most  frequented 
by  departed,  spirits  were  those  where  the  bodies 
they  had  formerly  animated  were  interred ;  and 
this  opinion,  whidi  the  Christians  borrowed  from 
.the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres 
pf  the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant 
multitudes  \jp].  The  images  of  those,  whoi, 
xluring  their  lives,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured  with  a 
particular  worship  in  several. places;  and  many 
unagined,  that  tms  worship  drew  down  into  the 
images  the  propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or 
icdestial  beings  they  represented;  deluded, per- 
haps, into  this  idle  fancy  by  the  crafty  fictions  of 
the  heathen  priests,  who  had  published  the  same 
thing  cjoncerning  the  statues  of.  Jupiter  and  Meiv 
jcury  1^^].  A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy 
was  also  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and 
%o  the  figure  of  the  cro^s,  in  defeating  the  at- 
tempts of  SataP)  removing  all  sorts  of  calamities; 
and  in  healing,  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
but.  ^o  those  of  the  mind  [;?].    We  shall  not 
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l^x]  Lanctantitt8»  Dkinar,  InstUuHonumt  lib,  i.  p.  164.  He< 
.modus,  Opp,  et  Dier,  yen  122.  Coinpare  with  these,  Sulpi* 
tiu8  Severus,  EjAst.  ii.  p.  371.  Dial.  \u  cap.  xiii.  p«  474, 
'Dial.  iii.  p.  512.  ^neas  Gaaueus,  in  Tkeophrasto,  p.  65;  Ma* 
carius  in  Jac.  Tollii  Insignibus  Ifineris  ^ItaUcif  p.  197*  and 
4>ther  writers  of  this  age. 

C^l  Clementina,  HomiL  x.  p.  697*  torn  i.  PP,  Apostolic. 
Arnobius,  adv.  Gentes.  lib.  vi.  p.  254.  Casp  Baithius,  ad  Jiuti" 
Hum  Numantidnf  p.  250. 

[z]  Prudentitts,  Hymn  xi.  de  CoroniSf  p«  150,  151^  Sulpi. 
litts  Severusi  £p*  i.  p.  864.  £ncas  Gazxusi  in  Thec^hra^fQg 
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ctvrt.  enter  tere  into  a  patticalar  account  of  the  palAc 

'  tAni  ^f^^^^^9  ^^  ^ofy  fiflgrimagefi^  the  duperstiu 
'*  tious  services  paid  to  departed  souls,  the  multi- 
plication of  t^mfdes,  ^ars)  penitehtiai  garments, 
and  a  multitude  ef  dther  circumstances,  that 
shewed  the  decline  of  genuine  jnety,  und  the  cor- 
rupt darkness  that  was  edipsihg  the  lustre  of  pri« 
mitive  Christianity*  As  there  were  none  in  thesfe 
times  to  hinder  the  Christians  from  retaining  the 
^nions  of  their  I^igan  ancestors  concerning  de- 
tnuted  sduls,  heroes,  demons,  temples,  and  suck 
bke  matters,  and  even  transiperring  them  intD^ 
their  religious  services ;  and  as,  instead  of  entirely 
abolishing  the  rites  and  instkutions  of  ancient 
times^y  these  institutions  were  still  observed,  with 
OtAy  some  slight  akeratibns ;  all  this  sweUed  of 
neces^ty  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  defbrmed 
the  beauty  of  th6  Ghrisdan  religion  and  Wfofrship 
with  those  corrupt  remain^  of  paganism,  whica 
fetifl  subsist  in  &  pertain  thurth; 

It  Will  not  be  iinproper  to  observe  here^  that 
tfce  £aimou$  Pagan  doctrine,  concerning  the  putim 
J!t(6Uion  tf  ^parted  s(AilSj  by  means  of  a  tertaiii 
Kind  oi^fine^  was  more  amply  ex^dsnned  and  con? 
^rmed  how  than  it^ad  formeriy  been  [a].  Every 
body  knows,  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  inesc? 
haustible  source  of  riches  t^  the  clergy  through 
the  succeeding  ages,  and  that  it  sdil  enriches  the 
Romish  church  with  its  nutritious  streams, 
interpreta-  HI.  The  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripturesi 
SriptSre.  ^nipl^yed  feWer  pens  in  this  oentuty  than  ill  the 
precemng  age,  in  which  the  Ghrisdan  doctor^ 
Were  less  mvolved  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  tlie  ^uldplication  of  relit 

giciusi 

fa]  See,  particularly  concerning  Aib  mattef  AugUatin,  lik 
t>ook  dt^\,  Questmnbus  itddtddtmrnf  N*  kiii.  torn.  vi.  opp.  p. 
4^1.  De^de  tt  4>periim$y  trap.  xvf.  pi  Iffi.^e^c,  ^,  et  e*»i 
ritatei  sect.  118.  p.  222.  Mnarraiione  Psal.  xxxv.scct,  S,  ftc. 
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gioas  disputes^  a  coQsiderable  number  of  kamed  cent. 
men  undertook  this  useful  and  important  task.  ^* 
We  shall  not  mention  those  who  confined  their 
illustrations  to  some  one,  or  a  few  books  of  the 
<tivine  wordy  such  as  Victor  of  Antioch^  Poly* 
<chromus,  Philo,  Carpathius,  Isidore  of  Cordo^ 
na^  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of  Qtsaria.  We  must 
not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theodoret 
and  Theodore,  bishops  of  C^rus  and  Mopsuestia^ 
thd  tXKTO  most  famous  expositors  of  this  age,  who 
illustrated  a  great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
iff  thdr  ^0U8  labours.  They  were  truly  emi* 
li^nt,  both  in  point  of  learning  and  genius; 
and,  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their,  searoi  after 
tfuth>  they  followed  the  e:sqdication&  of  scripture 
givMi  i)y  their  predecessors,  only  as  far  as  they 
TOtind  them  agreeable  to  reason.  The  commen«> 
taities  of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant,  and  in  the 
hands  of  die  learned  [U] ;  those  of  Theodore  are 
concealed  in  the  east  among  the  Nestorians, 
though  (m  tHany  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light 
{Vr].  Cyril,  ;of  AkxandruLy  deserves  also  a  jdace 
HtmOdg  tlie  commentators  of  this  century  j  but 
a  still  hi^er  rank,  among  that  useful  and  learned 
fe%)dy>  is  due  %o  Iddore c^  Pehtd^m^yifhosi^  epbtles 

contaia 


fi]  Sec  Simon^  Hidoire  critique  des  principaux  Commenia'i 
ieurs  de  N,  Test.,  ctap.  xxii.  p.  314 ;  as  also  his  Critim^  dela 
BibRoA.  Ecdemst.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  180.  (C>  Theodo- 
tet  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  fiT«  books  of  Moses,  Jv^tm^ 
Jndgeti  Ruth^  Samudi  Kingi^  Chromoks^  the  Psahut  the  Can^ 
iideSf  Isaiahf  Jeremiah^  Buruck,  LameniationSf  Ezehiel,  Da- 
tdelt  the  12  ksser  pr(^hets,  and  St.  Paul's  14  Epistks. 

IP^  Jos.  Sim.  Asseinan.  BilfHofh.  Orient.  Clem.  Fatic.  tom^ 
in.  sect.  2.  p.  SOT.  SimoR,  grftiquedehBiiliotL  Eccks.  dc 
Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  108.  677t  o:^  We  are  assured  by  Fabri- 
cius,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lambecius,  that  Theodore's  Com- 
mentary upon  the  twelve  Prophets  is  still  in  being,  in  MS.  in 
titt  emperor's  Mbrary  at  VJenhiu  See  Fabr.  BiU.  Grac.  torn.  ix. 
p.  •  162.  See  abo  fer  an  mple  and  learned  accouiit  of  the  wri^ 
tings  of  this  author,  Lardncr'a  CraC6/%,  '&c..  voL  ix.  p.  3S9« 
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.CENT,  contain  many  observations,  which  cast  a  consider* 
T\tiT  M.  ^^^  degree  of  light  upon  several  parts  of  scrip- 
xy^y^  ture  [d  ]. 

Many  chi-  IV.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
mencai  and  greatest  part  of  the  commentators,  both  Greek 
J^Lta^  and  Latin,  following  the  idle  fancies  of  Origen^ 
overlooked  the  true  and  natural  sense  of  the 
words,  and  hunted  after  subtile  and  hidden  signi* 
fications,  for  mysteries  (as  the  Latins  then  termed 
them)  in  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Several  of  the  Greeks,  and .  particularly 
•Theodoret,  laboured,  with  success  and  precision^ 
an  illustrating  the  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  their  success  here  is  to  be  principally  at- 
tributed to  theif  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  they  had  learned  from  their  in- 
fcincy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast 
much  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  which  ^as 
cruelly  tortured  by  the  allegorical  pens  of  almost 
all  who  attempted  to ,  illustrate  and  explain^  it« 
-For  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  the 
interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  straining  all  the 
passages  of  that  sacred  book,  either  to  typify 
Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom*  or 
Antichrist,  and.  the  wars  and  d^scdation^  which 
*  he  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth,  and  that,  without 
the  least,  spark  of  judgment,  or  the  smallest  air  of 
probability.  ^ 
$ome  of  V.  A  few  chosep  spirits,  syperior  to  the  others 
BMre  wi#.  in  sagacity  and  wisdom,  were  bold  enough  to 
i^dgx^ept.  stand  up  against  these  critical  delusions,  and  tp 
point  out  a  safer  and  plainer  way  to  divine  truth. 
This  we  learn  fron  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pe^ 
lic^iumy  who  J  though  he  was  not  himself  entirely 
free  from  this  allegorical  contagiop,  yet  censures 

judiciously, 

[^fif]  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors,  Sinioii)^ 
Hhtoire  4es  principaux  Commentateurs  du  NouvcauTestwi^fuft, 
chi  xxi.  p«  SCO. 
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judiciousty,  in  many  places,  those  that  abandoned  cbmt. 
the  historical  sense  of  the '  Old  Testament,  and  ^' 
applied,  universally,  all  its  narrations  and  predio  ^^**  "* 
tions  to  Christ  alone.  But  none  went  greater 
lengths  in  censuring  the  fanciful  followers  of 
Origen,  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  who  not 
only  wrote  a  bookconfeming  allegory  and  history^ 
against  Origen,  [e]  but  also,  in  his  commentary  on 
tlie  prophetSy  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  most 
of  their  predictions  to  various  events  in  ancient 
history  Q/'].  This  manner  of  interpreting  scrips 
ture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed,  per* 
haps,  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him, 
than  all  the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  he 
was  charged  [^].  The  Nestorians  followed  the 
example  of  this  remarkable  aild  eminent  man 
[K] ;  ;and  still  continue  to  consider  him  as  a  saint 
of  the  first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with 
the  utmost  care,  as  precious  monuments  .of  his 
piety,  and  learnings 

YU  The  doctrines  of  reli^on  were,  at  thi3  BUietic 
time,  understood  and  represented  in  a.  manner  *^®*^^*w* 
that  savoured  litde  of  their  native  pyrity  and  sim^ 

plicity, 

[e3  Facu!idus  Hermian^nsisy  De  irUus  CafUutuSf  lib.  m. 
cap.  vi.  Liberatus  in  BreviariOf  cap.  xxiv. 

[yj  Acta  ConciHi  ConstautinopoL  IL  seu  Oecumenici.  V, 
iii.     Cemciliorum.  p.  58*  edit.  Hardqini. 

(C5*  Lgl  Theodore,  aft^r  his  death,  was  considered  as  the  pa- 
rent of  the  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies  ;  though  during  his 
life  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,'  and  died  in  the  commu^ 
nion  of  the  church. 

[A]  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustet 
a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  Nestbrian, 
For  this  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Christian  T(tpography^ 
which  Montfaucon  published  in  his  new  coUection  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  maintains,  that  of  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  four  only  are 
applicable  to  Christ.  And  to  confirm  this  his  opinion,  he  affirms  . 
boldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  when  they  ap- 
ply to  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do  this  rather  by  ^ 
vci^T^  accommodation  of  the  words,  without  any  regard  to  theu;* 
true  and  genuiae  sensei; 
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CENT*  p&dty*    They  \7ere  drawn  otrt  by^  ]al>OOTed  com** 

^-      tnc»iuries  beyond  the  terms  in  which  the  diviiie 

'.^^^^  ^nsdom  had  thought  fit  to  reveal  them ;  and  were 

examined  with  that  minuteneas:  and  subtilty  that 

were  only  jMroper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity* 

Aiid  what  was  still  worse,  the  thedogical  no« 

dons  thait  generally  prevailed,  were  proved  rather 

by  the  authorities  and  lofi;ical  discussions  of  the 

ancient  doctors,  than  by  the  unerring  dictates  of 

the  diviiie  word*    It  does  not  appear  that  in  this 

century  any  attempted  to  form  ^  complete  system 

lOf  theology,  unless  we  ^ve  that  title  to  sis  books 

cf  instmctum^  which  Nicaeas  is  said  to  have  com* 

posed  for  the  use  of  the  Neophytes  [i].    But  as 

we  have  alre^y  observed,  the  principal  branches 

of  religion  were  laboriously  es:plained  in  the  va* 

rious  books  that  were  ^;^itten  against  the  Nestq« 

rians,  £utyduans,  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 

The  mana-     VII.  The  uumber  of  those  who  diluted  in 

gcrs  of  the  this  Ccutury  agaipst  paganism  and  infidelity,  was 

t^Hh/very  considerable,  yet  not  greater  than  the  exi,, 

]e9f%  Pa-  gency  of  the  times,  and  the  frequent  attacks  m^de 

S^^ef  ttp<>n  Christianity  rendered  necessary.    Theodo^ 

ret,  i<i  his  ingenious  and  learned  treatise,  De 

curandis  Grcecorum  affectionibuSy  Orientius,  in  his 

Q^rm^Qfdtaritm^  ^Uid  Ev^ius,  in  his  Dispute  bo, 

tween  Zachaeusand  Apoflonius,  opposed,  with 

fortitude   and  vigour,   those  that    worshipped 

images,  and  offered  their  religious  services  to  the 

Pagan  deities  [Ar^.    To  these  we  may  add  Flu<« 

lip   Sedetes    and  Phi}ostorgius,  of  u^m   the 

latter  attacked  Porphyry,  j^id  the  former  Ju^ 

lian.    Basiiius  of  Seleucta;    Gregentius,  in  his 

Controversy  with  Herbanus;    and  Evagrius,  in 

|us  XHc^gue   between  Theophilus  and  Judasus, 

exposed 

■    fr]  Oennadbs  Ma^siliensxa  De  scrtptor.  Ecdedtst.  cap* 
t^xiu  p.  1^8.  edit.  Fabric. 

"-   t[i  J  Sec  for  an  account  of  Oricnttus  aM  Eragrius,  Hiihirt 
f^fikraire  de  la  France^  torn.  ii.  |>.  121>  and  %^ 
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eiqx)8ed  ind  re^ed  the,  enxnrs  and  caKvils  o£  the  cent. 
Jews*    Voconius  the  African;   Syagrius,  in  his     V* 
)Sook  concerning  Faith  /  Gennadius  of  Marseille^  '^*^  '* 
who  desetVes  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  and 
Theodoret  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Fables 
of  the  Hereticsi  opposed  all  the  dii&rent  sects ; 
90t  to  mention  those  who  wrote  only  against  the 
errors  of  one  or  other  particular  party. 

VIII.  Those  who  disputed  against  the  Chris- 'nif  defects 
tian  sects,  observed  a  most  ateurd  and  vicious  ^]^*^ 
method  of  controversy.  They  proceeded  rather 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists^ 
and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  accordmg  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Usw^  than  by  the  ejumples 
and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles*  In 
the  Roman  courts,  matters  of  a  difiScult  and 
doubtful  nature  were  decided  by  the  authority  of 
certain  aged  lawyers,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  abmties  and  experience.  And  when  they 
happened  to  differ  in  opinion,  the  point  wa3  de« 
termined  either  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or  by,  the- 
sentiments  of  the  more  learned  and  iUustrioua 
members  of  that  venerable  body  [V].  This  pro<« 
Qedure  of  the  Roman  tribunals,  was,  in  this  cen« 
tury,  admitted  as  a  standing  law,  both  in  the  de« 
Ubc^tions  and  councils,  and  in  the  management 
of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  un« 
speakable  detriment  of  truth.  For  by  this,  rea^ 
son,  and  even  common  sense,  were,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  excluded  from  every  question;  and  that 
was  determined  as  right  and  true,  which  appeared 
such  to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  approved 
by  doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times. 
The  acts  of  the  various  councils^  which  are  yet  ex^* 
tant,  manifestly  shew  that  this  was. the  cas^^ 
And  xim  cir^mstance  combined  with  what  we 

have 


.  [0  S<»  the  Codex  Theodos.  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.    De  rtsponihffui 
dentum,  p.  S2i  edit«  iUttetiasi. 
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CENT,  have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  dispu-* 
^*  tants  of  the  age  now  under  considemtion,  make 
^^^y^^,^^  it  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that 
must  have  prevailed  m  the  methods  of  defending 
truth,  and  opposing  error. 
Spurious  IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law 
writiogi.  jj^  ^^  management  of  religious  controversy,  this 
preposterous  method  of  deciding  truth  by  human' 
authorities,  were  fruitful  sources  of  spurious  and 
suppositious  productions.  For  many  audacious 
impostors  were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their 
'  own  writings  under  the  names  of  ancient  Christian 
worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred  names  of,  even, 
Christ  himself  and  his  holy  apostles  ;  that  thus, 
in  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  in  the  course 
of  controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to 
oppose  to  authorities  in  defence  of  their  respec- 
tive opinions.  The  whole  Christian  church  was, 
in  this  century,-  overwhelmed  with  these  infa- 
mous cheats,  these  spurious  productions.  This 
is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  call  together  a  council,  composed  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Latin  church ;  in  which  assem- 
bly, after  a  strict  examination  of  those  writings 
which  appeared  under  great  and  venerable  names, 
the  famous  decree  passed,  that  deprived  so  many* 
apocrypJml  books  of  their  borrowed  authority. 
That  something  of  this  kind  really  happened,  it 
would  be,  perhaps,,  an  instance  of  temerity  to  de- 
ny :  but  many  learned  men  assert,  that  the  decree 
attributed  to  Gelasius,  labours  under  the  same  in- 
convenieiicy  with  the  books  which  it  condemns, 
and  was  by  no  means  the  production  of  that  pon- 
tiff, but  of  some  deceiver,  who  usurped  dandes* 
tinely  his  name  and  authority  [mj. 

X.  Eucherius, 

[ml  Pearsonus,  Vindiciar  fgnatianar.  part.  I.  cap.  iv.  p. 
189.  Cave,  Hiif,  Litter.  Scriptor.  £ccksias.  p*  26d.  Urb.  Go- 
dofr.  Siberusy  Frcefai.  ad  Enchiridon  Sextif  p.  79* 


wn* 
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X.  ]Cucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  csm*. 
superior  lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this      ^• 
century.     The  epistle  of  Eucherius,  concerning  y^^ 
the  Contempt  of  the  JVorldy  and  the  secular  Philo-  ^^^ 
sopht/j  is  an  excellent  performance,  both  bx  point  tew. 
of  matter  aitd  style.    The  works  of  Mark  the  her* 
mit  breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are 
highly  defective  in  many  respects:  The  matter   * 
is  ill  chosen,  and  it  is  treated  without  order,  per- 
spicuity, or  force  of  reasoning.    Fastidius  com- 
posed several  discourses  concerning  moral  duties, 
but  they  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of  time. 
The  works  that  are  yet  extant  of  Diadochus, 
Prosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely  pleasing, 
on  account  of  the  solidity  and  elegance  which 
are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  moral 
sentences,  though  they  afiford  but  indifferent  en- 
tertainment to  such  as  are  desirous  of  precision, 
method^  and  sound  argumentation.    And  indeed 
this  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  matter,  and  a  constant  neglect 
of  tracing  their  subject  to  its  first  principles,  are 
defects  common  to  almost  all  the  moral  writers  of 
this  century. 

XI.  Had  this,  indeed,  been  their  only  defect, 
the  candid  and  imparti^  would  have  supported  it 
with  patience,  and  attributed  it  charitably  to  the 
infelicity  of  the  times.  But  many  of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthu- 
siastic inventions.  The  Mystics,  who  pretended 
to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Chris- 
tians, drew  every  where  to  their  party,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  a  vast  number  of  the 
ignorant  and  inconsiderate  multitude,  by  the 
striking  ^ppe^ance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
piety,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rigour  and 
severity  of  the  laws  which  these  senseless  fanatics 
imposed  upon  themselves,  in  order,  as  they  al- 
leged. 
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CENT.  leged,  to  a|^)ease  the  deity,  and  to  deliver  the  ce^ 
^*      lestiiU  spirit  from  the  bcmdage  of  Hm'fnortqlbody^ 
pAiiT  u.  jjjgy  jjQ^  Qjjy  jiyg^  amopg  the  wild  beasts,  but 

also  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savage  ;^- 
mals ;  they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  desert^ 
with  a  furious  aspect,  and  with  all  the  a^tation^ 
cf  madness  and  frenzy;  they  prolipngedth^  life 
of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  the  wretched  nourish* 
Qient  of  grass  and  wild  herb^,  avoided  the  sight 
and  conversation  of  men,  reipamed  motionless  in 
certain  places  for  several  years,  es^posed  to  the  ri- 
gour and  inclemency  of  the  ses^ns,  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  their  lives,  shut  thqmselves  up 
in  narrow  and  pilserable  huts }  and  all  this  was 
considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  acceptable  me«» 
thod  of  worshipping  the  deity,  and  rendering 
him  propitious  [n].  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Mystics  were  led  into  the  absurdities  of  this  ex-« 
travdgant  discipline,  not  so  much  by  the  pretend- 
ed force  of  reason  and  argument,  a^  by  a  natural 
propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  and  ex^ples  of  others*  For 
the  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  are  generally  conta^ous,  jmd  no  pestilence 
spreads  its  mfection  with  a.mpre  dreadful  rapidity 
than  superstition  and  enthusiasnfi,  Sever4  person^ 
have  committed  to  writing  the  pre^ep^  of  this 
severe  discipline,  and  reduced  its  absurdities  into 
a  sort  of  system,  such  as  Julianps  Pomerius 
among  the  latins  [o],  and  many  ampng  the  Sy« 
riana,  whose  names  it  is  needless  tp  mention. 
iTie  roper.  XII.  Of  all  the  iustance^  of  superstitious  frenzy 
Sx'^'stiiites.^^^  disgraced  this  age,  none  was  hel4  in  higher 

vene- 

[n]  See  the  Pratum  Spirituale  of  Mo^chus ;  the  Ltfusiqc  Hiu 
iory  of  Palladius ;  as  also  Sulpitius  Severus,  DiaL  u 

(C^  [o]  Pomerius  wrote  a  treatise,  De  vita  Contemjlativaf  in 
which  the  doctrioes  and  precepts  of  the  Mystics  were  carefuUf 
police  ted. 


.  \ 
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t^eruiob/or  ex<^d  iiUMre  the^ wbnder  of  die  cjbmt. 
midtkude^  than  that  of  a  cettain  order  of  men,  ^^ 
who  were  called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sancti 
Cdhumiaris,  or  Fillar  Saints,  by  the  Latins. 
These  were  pennons  of  a  most  singular  and  extras 
vagant  teim  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  upon 
tile  tops  of  piilarSy  expressly  raised  for  -thii 
exetdse  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
tat  several  years,  amidst  the  admiration  and 
ip^use  t4  me  istupid  populace.  The  inventor 
6f  tbis  fiiefadge  smd  ridiculous  discipline  was  Si- 
meon, a  Syrian,  who  began  his  folhes  by  cfaan- 
^ll^  the  agreeable  employment  of  a  shepherd^ 
ror  the  senseless  anstenties  c^  the  monkbh  Mfe. 
But  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  still  greater 
lengths ;  for,  in  order  to  dimbas  near  heaven  as 
he'  conld,  he  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
wretched  fife'  up(m  five  pillars,  of  six,  twelve^ 
tweoty-^WD,  thirty-six,  and  forty  cubits  high, 
and  thus  acqidred  a  most  shining  reputation,  and 
attracted  the  veneration  c^  ail  abo\it  him  £p3* 
Hbs^  ei  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Faiestine^ 
seduced  by  a  fake  ambition,  and  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  tnie  religion,  fc^owed  the  exampfe  of 
thfi  fanatic,  thbu^  not  with  the  same  degree  of 
atisi^tyvi[^].  And  what  is  almost  incredibly 
•    rot.tt.  B  this 

:  ^pj  See  thejlda  Sanctorum  Mensis  Januarii,  torn,  u  p*  261, 
— 277*  where  the  reader  will  find  the  account  we  have  given 
of  this  whimsical  discipline.  Theodorety  indeed,  had  before 
'prea  aerehd  hints  of  it,  alkging,  among  other  things,  that  ^ 
ineon  had  gtaduattj  added  to  the  height  of  his  piUar,  with  a 
destgii  to  approach,  by  this  mescns,  hearer  to  heaven.  See  Tille* 
iBont  Mmoirespour  mvir  d  PHidcire  de  PEgKse,  torn.  zr. 
p.  847.  edit.  Pkris.  See  also  the  Jets  of  Simeon  ike  StyUUSf 
in  Stepfa.  Eiiodn  Assematfi  JeHs  Martynmf  Orient,  et  Occii^ 
dent.'rol.  5.  -t*  9fT»  piiblished  at  Rome,  in  folio^  in  the  year 

i74e..  ^     .  '^  ,         .' 

Hy^Z^yTbk'^etLnK^,  Frederic  Spanheimrin  his  Ecdesi^ 
astkal  History  (p.  1 154),  s^ks  of  a  second  Sifneoa  the  Sty*. 
Obb  (Aeii«to«V>^^^Sriiit  iSfe/i  Hb. -*.  xap.  jcxia.}  i^ha 

•    livej€ 


L 


fp  snip  Jttferni^'HhHi*^  tfth^  Cfiurclf,.         > 

jCB^T  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in  voga^ 
»ART  11.^^^^  ^^  twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  ^^ 
l^yy^  at  length  totally  suppressed  [r]. 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wi^O0i  and  prudence 
to  imitate  the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whinir 
Meal  superstition.  And  when  a  certain  fanatic^ 
pr  impostor,  named  Wulfilaicus,  erected  one  of 
these  pillars  in  the  country  of  Treves^  apd  pro- 
posed living  upon  it  ^ter  the  manner  of  SUneon  } 
the  neighbouring .  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulle4 
dowUp^and  thus  nif^d  this  species  of  su,perstitioi) 
in  the  bud  [^]».         .  . 

VMnUrae-  xiUi  The  Mystic. rules  of  discipline  and  man- 
puWic  in-^  nets  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  writers,  and 
$tructor8,  those  who  were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of 
Gil  writerLChristians.  Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumen^ 
jaj\d  others,  they,  were  more  diligent  and  zealou$ 
in  inculcating  a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of 
I'eligioii,  and  an  attachment  to  bodily  exerdsci 
than  in  forming  the  heart  and  the  affections  to 
inwaiid  piety  and  solid  virtue.  -Nay,  they  wen^ 
so  far,  a§  to  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
little'  different  fron)  the  unnatural  i-igour  and  fa* 
Hatical  piety  of  the  Mystics^  Salyian,  and  other 
celebrated  >vriters,  gave  it  as  their  ojnnion,  that 
none .  were  truly  ajid  perfectly  holy,  byt  thosQ 
who  abandoned  all  rich<^s  and  honours,,  abstained 
from  matrimony,  banished  all  joy  and  cheerful- 

ness 

lived  in  the  sixth  c^^ntury.    This  second  fanatic  seems,  to  have 

parried  his  austerities  still  further  than  the  chief  of  the  sect : 

for  he  remained  upon  hispillar  sixty«eight  years,  and  fronj 

thence,  like  the  first  Simeon,  he  taught,  or  rather  deluded  the 

gazing  multitude,  declaimed  against. heiresy,  pretended  to  cast 

out  devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  fortel  future  events. 

•    £r]  See  Urb,  Godofn  S'lheri  Diss*  de  Sanctis  Cokimnaritus^ 

Caroli  Majelli  Z>m.'  de  StyUtis^  pubhshed  in  Asscmani  Act^ 

Martyr.  OrknU^  Occident,  torn,  m  p.  246>^h^  may  fa«  s^ea 

a  copper-plate  print  of  Sinieon's  pillar. 

,    [*]  Gregor,  Tufonen?,  ffist(iif  frargor^V^.  viii,  cap.  xjf 


Chap.  01.      The  DocttiHe  o/AeChurch.  .  Si 

ness  fimn  their  hearts,  arid  macemted  their  hoAei  cent. 
with  various  sorts  of  torments  and  mortifications.  ^-  . 
And,  as  aU  could  not  sup^iort  such  expensive  de- 
grees  of  Severity,  those  madmen,  or  fanatics, 
whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers 
were  the  best  adapted  to  this  kind  or  life,  were 
distinguished  by  the  public  applause,  and  saw 
their  influence  and  authority  increase  daily.  And 
thus  saints  started  up  like  mushrooms  in  almost 
every  plate. 

XTf.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  ani*Thecon* 
mated  by  the  laudable  spirit  of  reformation,  [JJ^^ 
boldly  attempted  to  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this  rome  and 
growing  superstition,  and  to  bring  back  the  de-  ^*«*^**'** 
luded  multitude  from  this  vain  and  chimerical 
discipline  to  the  practice  of  solid  and  genuine 
piety.    But  the  votaries  of  superstition,  who  were 
superior  in  number,  reputation,  and  authority, 
reduced  them  soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their 
noble   and  piou^  efforts  utterly  ineffectual  [^]]. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Vigi* 
lantius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and    ' 
eloquence,  who  was  born  in  Gaulj  and  went  from 
thence  to  Spcdn^  where  he  performed  the  functions 
of  a  presbyter.    This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return 
from  a  voyage  he  had  made  into  Palestine  and 
JEgjfpt^  began,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  propagate  several  doctrines,  and  to*  pub* 
lish  repeated  exhortations  quite  opposite  to  the 
op^iions  and  manners  of  the  times.  Among  other 
things,  he  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  bone$ 
of  the  martyrs  were  to  be  honoured  with  any  sort 
of  honiage  or  worship;  and  therefore  censured 
the  pilgnmages  that  were  made  to  pbces  that 
were  reputed  holy.    He  turned  into  derision  the 
prodigies  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  ^  in  tho' 
temples  consecrated  to  martyrs,  and  condemned 

£  2  .the 

CO  Au&tt^tm  cQn)pUiA9  of  llua  ii}  his  famous  epiitle.  to  Ja* 
t^uarius,  No.  119.  .- 


4%  Tlh.JfaarnktHktinif.ifihi{^urd^   ,  //• 

f^fT.  thi^  $talioiti  of  perfoffibmg  "vig^  in  thnnd.  ^Ha 
_  ^'^  ^sett^^  and  indeed  with  reason,  that  tlie  cnstam 
.1^  T  if.  ^^  i5|jjj.|^jjjg  tapers  at  the  itombs  of  tha  tnaatyts  ih 

jtHTOiKl  day^  \v:as  uDq^d^tly  boniywed  (torn  the 
anciei^t  siipeisdition  of  the  I^gatis^  ile'inamtain^ 
ed,  moreover,  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed 
saints  were  void  of  all  efficacy ;  aiid.tteated  with 
contempt  fasting  and  mortifications,  the  celibacy 
9f  the  dtergy,  and  the  .various  ^austerities  of  tbe 
monastic  life.    And,  finally,  he  affirmed^  that  the 

"  conduct  of  those  who,  dbtributing  theiir  substance 

among, jthe  indigent,  submitted  to  thehhrdshipa 
of  a  voluntary:  poverty,  or  sent  a*  part' of « then? 
-<  "        treasuries  tq  Jerusalem  for  devout  purposes,  itad 
:pothii;ig;  in  it  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 

There  tvere  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  :lu4 
shops .  several  that  relished  the  opinions,  bf . Vigi** 
l.antius :  But  Jerome,  the  great  monk  of  the^age^ 
assailed  this  bold  reformer  of  religion  with  such 
bitterness  and  fury,  that  <the  honest  ^  presbyter 
soon  found  that'  nothing;  but  his^silence.  could  p#e» 
9erv&  his  life  from  the  intemperate  raga  of  bigo^ 
^ry  and  superstition.  This  prefect  then  of  reform* 
V^g'the  corruptions,  which  a  fiinatical  aend  su«t 
perstitic^s.  zeal  had ;  introduced  into  the  churchy 
Vas  choired  ini  its  birth  f^a.];  And  the  name  of 
good  iVjgilantiufi  remains  stSi^iaihetistli^kere* 
tics  J  which  is  acknowledged:  as  audientic  by  those 
who,  without  any  resard  to  their  own  judgmesit^ 
or  the^declaraticffis  of  8ait)ture;:^llo1ved«bliadiy^ 
t}ie  decisions. of  antiquity.  i  /• 

Krori.*'.'  ^^-  The  controversies, which  had. beettiaisea 
geLnu"  ifi  Egypty .  concerning  Origen  and  his  doctrine, 
towards  th^  conclusion  .of  me  preceding :cent;ury, 
weroiiQw  renewed  at  Olassftm/moj^,  andcaniedron 
mthout  either  .decency  Qr:prude]Ke.  The  Nitrian 
•.iy  A   :- .         ..       .  \  /I  "..  -moidiis^ 

*  D^]  Bayle's  Dictionary ^  at  the  article  Vigthntius,  Barbeyrac, 
De  la  Morale  des  Peresy  p.  252.  Gerhar.  Jo.  Vossiusy  Thenbus 

tc^m.  ii.  p.  57«  '       ••. *!  .v>/.  ,  .  u 
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■        '  •  •  • 

mdhl^s^bimshed  hoixiKj^Uori^cioxmiofiixAr  at-  CENi? 
ta^Kment  to  Oriffen j  took  reftige  at  Constantinople^  ^. .  <. 
and^  were'treated  by  John  CHrysostom,  the  tfenop  ^^^  * 
qf  that  city/  wit'H  '^clemeijcy  and  benignity,  Thiy 
Jib  s66nef  came  to  theiliiowle^ge  of  Thecphilus,^ 
patriarch  6fi4feia/E(?5Ta,  than  heibirmed  a  perfidU 
ous- prcgect'agaiftst  the  eloquent  prelate  ;  and  sent? 
I^e  famous  Epiphanfu^,  with  .  several  other  bw 
shops,  tb  Gm^tdittinople^  to  compass  his  fiadli  and 
deprive  Kim  of' his  episCOTal  dignity.  No  time 
cotild  be-triA'e  favourable  tor  the  execution  of  thiaf 
ptoject  than 'that'  }n  wMcl^  {t/'was  formed;  for 
Chrysostorh,  by  His  aiisterfty; '  arid  his  vehement 
dedamatibfts  against  the  vices^6f  the  people^  andf 
the  corrupt  mariners  of  the :  l^i^^  pf  th?  court,* 
Bad  incurred;  ti^e  displeasure ^  of  many^  arid  hatf 
also  excited^  fn  a  more  particular  nlanrier,'the^ 
i^entmept' ai)d  indimatlq^  the  em{)rfess  Eui 
do±ia,<"wife  of*  Arcamus; '^^  Tfiis  violent  ^Wncesaf 
sent 


WJ 

to  the  refeiptis  s^ntinients  of^Chrj^bstbm,  ^rijj 
examined  his- morals,  arid  the  "whole  course  of  his 
conduct  and  conversation,  with  the  vtn^ost  seve-i 
rity.  This  councO,  which  was  held  in  the  su^ 
burbS  tifm^mn,\h^^  y^Cr  frf3,^tl)f  Th^bjAi^ 
lus  at  iti  Keacf,-  declared  Chrj?;sostom  unworthy; 
of  hh  .hisli  rank  in  the  .church,  on  acqount  of  ther 
favouralde^-  iiianner  ia  which  he  stood  di^pofied 
towards  Origfeii  and  Ms  followers)  and,  i^i  con«* 
sequence  of  ffiis  decree^  Condemned  hitn  to  ba-i 
moment.  <  The  .people  of  Constantinople^  whd 
were  tenderly  attached  to  their  pious  and  worthy 
bishop,  Wse '  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  pre* 
vented  the  ^  execution  of  this  unrighteous  sen^ 
terice  [iv].  When  this  tumult  was  entirely  hush;^ 
.;^'.  -.  ^       •  ■      ed, 

O^'t^l  Tbdals  not  quite  exact:  For  it  appears,  by  the 

E  3  aQ<50UftU 
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CENT,  ed,  the  same  unrelenting  judg^^s,  in  order  tosa^ 
tisfy  their  vindictive  rage  and  that  of  Eudo^ia^f 
^  "*  renewed  their  sentence,  the  year  following^  under, 
another  pretext  [4r3,  and  with  more  success ;  for 
the  pious  Chrysostom,  yielding  to  the/redoubled 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  banished  to  Oucu^tis^z. 
city  of  Ciiiciaj  where  he  died  about  thre^  years: 
lifter  [3^].  ....       ' 

The  exile  of  this  iljustrious  man  was  followed 
by  a  tprrible  sedition  of  the  Johaiini§t&  (so  his  vo^ 
^ries  were  called),  which  was  calmed,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  by  the  edicts  of  Arcadiifs  \^z}.  It 
is  beyond  all  doul^t^that  the  proceedings  against 
^hrysostom  w^re^.  crUel  and  unjust ;  in  this  how^ 
ever  he  was  to  blam|5,.that  he  assumed  the  autho- 
iity  and  rank,  which  had  he^n  ^sfnted  by  the 
council  of  Ckmstaniifuwk .  to  the  b^^hops  of  that 
imperial  city,  and  ^et  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  th& 
fontrovef^  between  Theophilus  and  ^  J^gyptian. 
monk^,  which  the  Alexandrian  prelate  couia  not 
t>ehold  wthput  the  utmost  impatience  and  re^. 
sentmeqt*  These ,  monjcs,  when  tljpy  lost  their 
protector^  were  restored  to  th^  fayou;r  of  Theo-i 
philus  J.  bt^tthe  f§u:tion  of  the  Q;:igeni$ts  contii 


•  r 


accounts  of  the  best  Histariaos»  tkat  this  sentence  was  rezlly 
Cxecu^d,  and  tj'at  the  empergr  confirmed  the  decree  of  this  first 
synod,  by  banishing  Chryijostoqn  into  Bitf^i/itin,  or,' ^rf  others  al-' 
fege,  by  ordering  him  to  retire  tathe  oountFy,  'A  iiolent  earth-' 
quake  and  a  terrible  shower  of  hviUrwrhich  were  lookediipon  by 
the  multitude  as  judgments  occasitmed  by  the  unVighteous  per- 
secution of  their  pious  bishops  alarmed  the  court»  and  engaged 
them  to  recal  Chrysostom  to  his  office. 

0^  [jr]  This  new  pertext  was  the  indecent  manner,  in  which 
Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  declaimed  against  &udoxia»  on  ac** 
coUnt  of  her  having  erected  ^er  statue  in  salvor  near  the  church* 

[y]  Sc^  TiUemont  and  Hermant^  who  have  both  written  thei 
life  of  Chrysostom  5  as  also  Bayle's  Dictionary ^  in  English,  at 
tTie  article  AcaciusJ  ♦        1.     . 

f  z]  See  Cyrilli  'viUe  Sabts  in  Cotelerii  Monument,  Eccleu 
Qrac.  torn*  ii.  p.  274,  Jos,  Sim^  Asseman.  Bihlioth*  Orieuktfln, 
f^atioan,  torn,  ii.  p.  ih-  '  • 
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niied,  notmthstaadhig  aH  this»  to   flourish  ixt  OBim 
Egypt^  Syria^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  held     ^\ 
their  chict'  residence  at  Jerusalem.  '^*^  ^' 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 

church  during  tfds  century, 

« 

L  nno  emunerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  Ceremonie0 
X  wereadded,  in  this  century,  to  the  Chris- ^^j&^j^ 
tian  wbrdu{^  yrould  require  a  vidume  of  a  consi«< 
derable  .size.  The  acts  of  councils^  and  the  re**  ' 
cords  left  us  by  the  most  celebrated  anddnt  wri-^ 
tens,  are  the  sources  from  whence  the  curious  may 
draw. a  satisfactory  and  particular  aiccdunt  of  this 
matter ;  and  to  these  we  refer  such  as  are  desirous 
of  something  more  than  a  general  view  of  ther 
subject  under  consideration.  Several  of  these  an- 
cient writers^  uncorrupt'ed  by  the  conta^ous  ex- 
amples of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  have  ih-i 
genupusty  acknowleged,  that  true  piety  and  vir- 
tue were  smothered»  as  it  were^  under  ^at  enor-r 
motts  burthen  of  ceremonies  under  which  they  lay 
groaning  in  this  century.  This  evil  was  owing, 
partly  to  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the 
clergy,  partly  to  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which 
were  extrqinely  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  ' ' 

knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  mind ;  a^4  ^ 
partly,  indeed,  to  the  natural  depravity  q|  i^i^ 
perfect  mortals,  whq  are  much  moro  disppised  to 
worship  with  the  eye  than  with  the  heart,  and  are 
more  ready  to  offer  to  the  Deity  the  laborious 
pomp  of  ^n  out^^^ird  service,  than  the  nobler, 
yet  simple  obbtions  of  pious  dispositions  and  holy^ 
affections.  .  a        i 

II.  Divine  worship  wa$  now  daily  risbg  from  view  ofTho 
Pn^  degree  of  pomp  to  another,  and  4*9generating  ?^^||^ 

¥  4  moreattw»tw 
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OBKn  more  and  more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only  pro^ 
^'      per  to  attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gasins 
a'ART  n.  p^p^j^^g^    T^Q .  sacerdotal^  garments  were  embeS 

lished  with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  view 
to  exdte  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater 
veneration  for  the  sacred  order*  New  acts  of  de- 
votion were  also  celebrated.  In  Gaul^  particu- 
larly,  the  solemn  pnofers  and  suppiicaHonSy  which 
usually  precede  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  as- 
sension,  were  now  instituted  for  the  first  time  VaJ 
In  other  places,  perpetual  acdamadbns  of  praisa 
to  God  were  perfimaed  both  night:  and  day  by 
singers  who  succeeded  each  other,  sg  as  that  the 
'  service  suffered  no  interruption  [£] ;  as  tf  the  Su^ 
preme  being  took  pleasure  in  sudi  noisy  and  tur^^ 
bulent  shoudngy  or  received  any  grattficatiod 
from  the  blandishments  of  men*  The  riches 
and  magnificence  of  the  diu[rchie8 '  exoeoded  all 
bounds  [c  J  They  y^exe  also  adorned  witL  costly 
images,  among  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
holding  the  child  Jesus  iin  her  arms,  obtained  the 
first  and  prindpal  pbce..  The  ahars,  and  thq 
diests  in  which  the  relics  were  preeerved,  were 
in  most  placea  made  of  isoHd  silver,  iind  from 
tins  we  may  easilv  isiagme  the  splendor  and  ex^ 
peases  that  were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils 
which  were  employed  ia  the  service  c^the  church  v 
"^d^  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agcgWr  w  j^asf 
'^'  (of  charily  were  now  suppressed  on  -account  di 
the  abuses  to  which  th^  gave  occaao%  amidst 
the  d^  decline  of  that  piety  w^  vii^tue,  whichi 
*  rendered 

{;«]  See  Kdcnifu  ApolUflaris,  IB^  Sk.  ^.  <fh/U  xti.  }3^ 

^  tfisi^  u\  as  also  Msurtf  09.  Thwutmu  ^inedaiorumt  tapu  j« 

p.  47. 

[^3  Gerrais,  Hufoire  de  Suger,  tom.  i,  p.  ?3/ 

M  Sec  Zi^harias  oimt^kne^  Decpificio  Mundi,  p^,  16S* 
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rendered  tBese-meethigstidefid  and  edif^  ctvct. 

piimitive  ages.    .  .  ^• 

A  new  method  aba  of  proceeding  with-  jp^nfc  ^^**  "* 


tents,  was  introduced  into  the  Latinf  church.  For  f^Q^^tenti. 
grievous  offenders^  who  hadfdrmerly  beenobfiged 
to  confess  their  guilt  in  the  face » of  the  con* 
gregation,  were  now  delivered  from  this-  mortify* 
ing  penalty,  and  obtained,  from  Leo  th^  Great; 
a  permisdon  to  confess  their  crimes  prhmtebf  to  a 
priest.appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  this  change 
o£  the  ancient  discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  re* 
straints  upon  licentiousness,  and  the  only  remain^ 
ing  barrier  of  chastitv,  was  entirely  removed; 
and  the  actions  of  Clhristiand  were  subject  td 
no  other  scrutiny  than  that;  of  the  dergy ;  3l 
change,  which  w4  frequently  convenient  for  the 
singer,  and  also  advantageous  in  many  respects  to 
the  sacred  order. 


Cfjmceming  the  dissensions  aMheredes  that  trouhlei 
the  cknrck  during  this  century. 

1  CJEVERAL  <rf  those  sects*  which  had  divided  ABrf««l«' 

^  the  chuirch  in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  vivcd. 
their  efforts  at  this  time,  to  prq)agate  their  re^ 
spective  opinions^  and  introduced  new  tumults 
akd  animosities  among  the  Christians.  We  shall 
iaynptlung  of  the  Novatians,  Martionites,  and 
Ikbnicheans,  those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names 
that  disgrace .  the  earlier .  annals  of  the  church, 
tkou^  iti3  evident,  that  as  yet  their  sects  iSub- 
sisted,  and  were  even  numerous  in  many  plaCesj 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the 
Donatists  and  Arians,  who  were  the  pests  of  th^d 
preceding  century. 


*$  The  Jniemal  History  (^the  Church^       ' 

CENT.  The  Ddnatistshad  hitherto  msuntaihed  themv 
PART  ^^^v^5  ^^  ^  successful  obstinacy,  and  their  afiairs 
\,^y^^^^  Virere  in  a  good  state.  But,  about  the  beginning  of 
lie  Dona*  ^his  centuTy^  the  face  of  things  changed  much  t<% 
•^  their  disadvantage,  by  the  means  of  St.  Augustin^ 
bishop  of  Hippo.  The  Catholic  bishops  of 
^rica^  animated  by  the  exhortations,  and  con-* 
^ucted  by  the-  counsels  of  this  zealous  prelate^ 
exerted  themselves  \s^th  the  utmost  vigour  in  the 
destruction  of  this  seditious  sect,  whom  they  just<« 
ly  looked  upon,  not  only  as  troublesome  to  the 
church  ;by  their  obstinacy,  but  also  as  a  nuisance 
Jo  the  «tate  by  the  brutal  soldiery  [d']  which  they 
f  ipplpyed  in  their  cause.  Accordingly  deputies 
WQre  sent  in  the^  year  404,  from  the  council  of 
CdrthagCj  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  request^ 
tb^t  the  I9.WS  enacted  against  heretics,  by  the  pre-^ 
ceding^  emperors,  might  have  force  against  th& 
Donatists,  who  denied  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Jhieretical  tribe  ;  and  also  to  desire,  that  bounds 
might  be  set  to  the  Jjdrbarous  fury  of  the  Circum- 
celUones.  Thg  first  step  that  the  emperor  took, 
1(1  consequence  of  this  request,  i3(r^  ^  to  iknpose  ?^ 
fine  upon  ^U  the  P<>(i^tist^,  who  refused  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  to  send  their 
.  :  :  •  bishops  and  doctors  into  banishni^t.  The  yeaf 
following,  new  laws,  much  feverer  than  die  for- 
mer^  were  enacted  j^gainft  tjiis  rebellious  feet,- 
under  the  title  of  Acts  of  ufiiformi^.  And  as  the 
magiftrates  .were  remiss  in  the  execution  of  th^n, 
the  council  of  Carthage^  in  the  ye^  407,  sent  a 
f econd  time  deputies  to  the  epiperpr,  to  desire 
that  pertain  persons  m^ht  be  ^ppoint^d  to  execute 
these  edicts  with  yigq^r  and  ipiparti^ty,  ?nd  theip 
request  was  granted.     . 

.    11.  The  faction  of  the  Popatists,  thou^gh  m^ch 
broke  by  these  repeated  shocks,  was  y^t  for  frpm' 

b  W» 

^     [d']  7)ie  Circumcdluma  all^dy  menttoned, 
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^  ^  totally  extinfi;ulshed«  It;Fecovered  a  part  cswr. 
of  its  strength  in  tne  year  408,  after  Stilicho  nad  ^^  ^^ 
|>een  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Honorius, 
and  gained  a  still. further  accession  of  vigour  the 
year  following,  in  which  the  emperor  published  a 
law  in  fevout  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  pro- 
hibited all  compulsion  in  ^matters  of  religion.- 
This  law,  however,  was  not  of  Ipng  duration^ 
tt  was  abrogated  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  so^ 
^citations  of  the  coijncil,  which  was  held  at  Car-^ 
tliage  in  tl^e  year  410 ;  and  Marcellinus  the  tri<i 
bune  was  sent  by  Honc»ius  into  Africa^  with  full, 
power  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  tedious  *  and 
unhappy  contest,  Marcellinus,  therefore,  held 
at  Carthage^  in  the  year  41 1,  a  solenm  conference^ 
in  which  he  examined  the  cause  with  much  atten- 
tion, heard  the  contending  parties  during  the. 
space  of  thf  ee  days^  and,  at  length,  pronounced 
sentence  ijP  favour  of  the  Catholics  [e^.  The  Ca-. 
thoUc  bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  confer*^ 
enq^  vfeve  286  in  nuRiber ;  and  those  of  the, 
pon^tists  279.  The  latter,  upon  their  defeat, 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  without  effect.  The. 
glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  Augustin,  wha 
bore  the  principal  part  in  thi$  controversy,  ani( 

whoy 

*  •  * 

*  —  -  • 

^ej  See  Pranc,  Baldwin,  Hfst.  CoUationis  Carthag,  ip  Op^. 
tat.  Mite^o*  Piniari,  ip,  337.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here 
that  this  meetings  \i^\6,  by  Marcellinus  is  tery  improperly' 
termed  a  conference  {coUatio).  For  there  was  no  dispute  c'arw 
ptd  OR  at  this  meeting*  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Doha- 
tists  J  nor  did  any  of  the  parties  endeavour  to  gain  or  defeat^ 
the  other  by  superiority  of  argument.  This  conference,  then, 
tras  properly  z  judicial  trials  m  which  Marcellinus  was,  by  the* 
Empefror,  appointed  judge,  or  atbiter,  oFthis  reli^ous  control 
versy,  and  accordingly  pronounced  s^tence  after  a  proper 
faring  of  the  cause^  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  erent,, 
that  the  •  iiotion  of  a  supreme  spiritual  judge  of  controversy, 
ind  ruler  of  the  church  appointed  by  Chnst,  had  not  as  yet' 
entered  into  any  one's  head  ;  since  we  see  the  African  bishops^ 
themselves  appe^g  tp.  t^Q  eipperor  in  tl^e  present  religjioutf 
question* 


ihe  Internal  titsUny  of  the  'ChurchV  .  ^^ 

cEN*r?  ^6,  indeed,  by^his  writi^gs^  cptincUs,  and  a^i 
y-  ,    monitions^  governed  almost  the  whole  AJrkoTi^ 
^^^^^  church,  and  also  thie  pHncipal  arid  most  illxistriou^ 
head^s  of  that  e^rtcnsive  province.  ^^ 

in.  By  this  conferfence,  the  party  of  the  Do* 
natists  was  greatly  weakened ;  nor  cduld  they  eveU 
get  the  better  of  thfe  terrible  shock,*  though  the, 
foce  of  a£^s  dhianged  afterwards  in  a  manner  that 
was  proper  to  revive  "their  hc^s.  The  ^  greatest 
part  of  them,  through  the  fear  of  puxiishment,  stib-^ 
mittied  to  the  empetor^s  decree,  arid  returhecj 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  while  the  severest 
penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  remained 
obstinate,  arid  persisted  in  their  rebellion.  Rnes, 
banishment,  corifiscition  of  goods,  were;^  the  or* 
dinary  punishments  '  of  the  obstinate  .Donatists  j[ 
and  even  the  pain  of  deiith  wai  mflicted  upon  such 
as  surpassed  the  rest  in  perverseriess,  arid  were  the 
seditious  ringleaders*  of  that  stubborn  ftctioni,' 
Sotiie  Avoided 'these  penalties  by  flight  j  cHiers  by 
concealing  the^mselves,  and  some  were  so  despe^, 
irate,  as  tq  seek  deliverance  by  self-murder;-  M 
which  the  Dondtists  had  a  shocKrig'  propensity; 
1^  the  mean  time,  the  CircumcdKonej  used  more 
■violent  methods^of  warding  off  the  ^xceutiori-^  of 
♦he  sfentence  that  was  pronounced  against  their 
sect ;  for  they  ran  up  and  .down,  through  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Afirica  in  the  most  outrageous  wanner, 
cflmmitting  acts  of  cruelty  every  wh^rg».  and  de-f 
fending  themselves  by  force  of  arms^ 

'  The  Donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterwarcb 
thfeif  former  liberty  and  tranquillity  by  the  suc^ 
cbur  and  protection, they  received  fi:om  the  V^n^ 
dais,  who  invaded  4/r^Cflf,  w3^th  Genseric  attheuf 
head^'  in  the  year  427,  and  took  this  province  out 
<)f  the  hands  of  the  Roriiarif.  The  wound,  hpw^ 
evj^r,  that  tKis  sect  had  received  from  the  vigor* 
Qm  execution  of  the  imperial  laws,  was  so  deep^i 
that;  though  they  began  to  reviv^.and  multiply  by 


•mvae  at  thdr-fbii&er  strength  alj^  »\  . 

:  !¥•  The 'Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  bfv^vsJ 
tbe  imperial  ledkts,  took  refiage  among  th^seTbesuteof 
fierce  aadd  uvage  nations,  who  ii^ere  gradually  ^ '^'^>*°^ 
overtunking  the^n^stem  empire,  and  ^ound  among 
the  Goths,  8u«vi,  Heruli^  Vatldals,  and  Burgun^ 
dians,  a  ^  feced  fedklence  supkd  a  peaceful  retreat. 
And  as  their  security  animated  their  courage,  they 
treated  the  Catholics  with  the  same  violence  which 
thelatter'had  employed  against  them  and  other  *^ 
heretics;  and  they. persecuted  arid  vexed  ia  var 
nous  ways  sudi  as  professed  their  adheFeuce  to 
the  Nicene  dbctrines.  The  Vetndais,  who  reign- 
ed in  u^if^or^,  surpassed  aH  the  other  saVage  iia« 
lions  in  barbarity  anil  injustice  towards  the  C^Jio- 
lics.  .The  kings  of  this  fierce  people,  particularly 
Crenseric,  and  Hunmc  his  son,  pulled  down  the 
chifrches  of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  sent  their  bishops  into 
exile,  ?nd  maimed  and  tormented  in  various  ways 
«ich  as  were  nobly  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  pro- 
fession  of  their  feith  [/ ].  They  however  declared^ 
that,  in  using  these  severe  and  yiplent  methods^ 
they  were  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  eni>- 
p^ors,  who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same  rigor* 
cms  nature  agsdnst  the  Bonatists,  the  Arians,  smd 
Other  sects  who  diflFered  in  opinion  from  the  Christ 
^oins  6£.ComtantinopU[£].  >  ' 

, We.  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stu<» 
pendous  miracle,  ^ which  is  said  to  have  been 
•Wrought  during  these  persecutions  iii  4f^^9  ^4 
by  which  the  Suj^reme  Being  is  supposed;  to  have 
^e(;)aredhis  4^pleasure  against  the  Arians,  and 

tuft 

*  t/J  See  Victor  Viteiw.  Hb.  m.  Depeneqmitiom  J^andcMctt^ 
"^t^xuAi  Theod.  Riinait  ptibKshed  at  IJstris  m  the  yeair  1694,  m 
6to;  with  his  ffistoryt  of  the  same  peraecutioiL  '  ***;;] 
^  fe]  See  the  edict  of  Htineric,  ift  the  history  of  Victor  xA^ 
fiottcd  m  the  ^wecedhig  note^  lib.  W*  xap;  ii.  p>  6i«  '  ^ 


C3  77ie  ZfOsmat  Wstmy  <^ifitr0iutch. 


CEMTL  hi?  fiVdur  towjtrds  \ki^  adversaries.  Thb  mi^ 
^'  racle  coo$i$ted  m  ei>abling  those  Gatholks^  whosie 
''^^^"'tcttigues  had  been  cut  out  by  the  Arian  tyrant 
Huneric,  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  proclaim 
aloud  the  divine  majesty  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
worlds  This '  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely  be  ide«- 
jiied,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Xhe  most  credible  and  respectable  witnesises  [/i]  ; 

but 

OCjT  [A]  These  witnesses*  who  had  themselves  t>cuUr  dc^ 
tnonstration  of  the  fact,  were  Victor  of  Utica»  ^neas  of  Gaza, 
Ywho  examined  the  months  of  the  persons  in  question,  and 
dound  that  their  tongues  were  entirdy  rooted  out)  Procopius^ 
JMarcellmus  the  counti  and  the  emperor  Justinian^  Upoii 
the  authority  of  such  respectable  testimonies,  the  learned 
Abbadie  formed  a  laboured  and  dextrous  defence  of  the  mira« 
culous  nature  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  in  his  work  intitled^ 
JUa  Triomphe  de  la  Providence^  &c«  vol.  iii.  p.  255*  &c.  where 
all  the  itre  of  his  seal,  and  all  the  subtilty  of  his  logic,  seeny 
to  have  been  exhavisted.  Dr.  Berryman,  in  his  Historical, 
jiccount  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  $  as  also  in  his  sermon^ 
preathed  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lectures,  in  the.  year  1725,  and 
.  Dr.-  Chapman,  in  his  Miscdtuneom  Tracts,  have  maintained  the^ 
same  hypothesis.  To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  following  title  2  *f  An  £n* 
quiry  into  the  Miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  fifth 
century,  upon  some  orthodox  Christians,  in  favour  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend/*  .We 
may  venture  to  say,  that  this  answer  is^ utterly. unsatisfactory,' 
The  author  of  it,  after  having  laboured  to  invalidate  the  tes* 
tinxony  alleged  in  favour  of  the  fact,  seems  himself  scarcely^ 
convinced  by  his  own  arguments  $  for.  he  acknowledges  at 
last  the_  possibility  of  the  event,  but  persits  in  denying  thtf 
lAiracle,  and  supposed,  tRat  the  cruel  operation  was  so  imper- 
fectly performed  upon  these  confessors*  ,aB  to  le^ye  in  some  ot 
them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  speech.  Dr.  Middleton  ^to  whom  some  have  attributed- 
the  forementioned  ^nstcer)  maintains  the  same  hypothesis,  in 
his  Fr^  Inquiry  into  tie  Miraculous  Ponifers^  &c.-  supposing/ 
|.hs|t  the  tongues  of  the  persons  in  question  were  not  entirely 
rooted  out,  which  he  corroborates  by  the  following  consider* 
ation-that-  two- of  the  sufferer?-  are  said  to  .have -utterly  lost 
the  faculty  of  speaking*  For  though  this  be  ascribed  ta  a  pe^ 
culiar  judgment  pf  God  punishing  th^-  immoralities  of  which 

J  hey.  were  afterwards  guilty,  yet  this  appe^s  to  the  Doctor,  to 
e  a  forced  and  im^tyMle  soliUtQn  oftnc  matter,  who  iinagine* 
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but  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  super-  cbnt. 
Qatu^al  and  miraoilous  power,  is  a  matter  not     ^* 

«^  FART  V^ 
...  SO 

^e  .solves  it  better  by  supposing  that  they  had  not  been  deprived 
of.  thar  entire  tongues^  He  goes  yet  furtheri  and  produces- 
two  cases  from  the.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at' 
Paris,  which  prove,  in  hitf  opinion,  **  That  tlus  pretended  mi- 
"  racle  owed  its  whole  credit  to  our  ignorance* of  the  powers. 
*f  of  aature."  The  first  is,  that  of  <<  a  girl  born  without  a. 
tongue,  who  yet  talked  as  easily  and  distinctly,  as  if  she  had* 
emoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  organ  ;*'  and  the  second,  that. 
CI  "  a  boy,  who,  9t  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  yearsf  lost  his. 
tongue  by  a  gangrene,  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retained  the  faculty  of 
speaking.''     See  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry f  &c.  p.  183, 184*. 

This  reasoning  of  the  sceptical  doctor  of  (uvinity  appeared  8u-« 
perfici'al  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Dodwell,  who. 
(saying  nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two  Trinitarians  who  re- 
mained dumb^  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and  whose* 
dumbness  is  but  indifferently  accounted  for  by  their  immpralityt:* 
mcegi/is  have  been  often  possessed  vdthoutgraces  )  confines  him-* 
self  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  parallel  facts  drawn  fron^. 
the  Academical  Memoirs  already  mentioned.     To  shew  that 
these  facts  prove  little  or  nothing  against  the  miracles  in  ques- 
tion, he  justly  observes,  jthat  though  in  one  or  two  particular 
cases,  a  mouth  may  be  so  singularly  formed  as  to  utter  articu« 
late  sounds,  without  the  usual  instrument  of  speech  (some  ck* 
crescence  probably  supplying  the  defect),  yet  it  cannot  be  any, 
thing  less  than  miraculous,  that  this  should  happen  to  a  consi*- 
derable  number  of  persons,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out  to  pre*, 
vent  their  preaching  a  discountenanced  doctrine.     To  deny  the 
miracle  in  question,  we  must  maintain,  that  it-is  as  easy  to  speak- 
without  %  tongue,  as  with  it.     See  Mr.  Dodwell's  FreeAnsnxr 
to  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry ^  &c.  p.  96, 97*  &c. 

Mr,  Toll,  who  defended  Middleton's  hypothesis,  has  proposed 
an  objection,  h  priori^  as  it  may  be  justly  called,  against  the 
truth  of  this  miracle*  He  observes  that  the  occasion  on  which, 
it  was  wrought  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence  or  necessity  to 
require  a  divine  interposition  ;  for  it  was  not  wrought  to  convert 
infidels  to  Christianity,  but  to  bring  over  the  followers  of  Arius 
to  the  Athanasian  faith ;  it  was  vn-ought,  in  a  word,  for  the  ex-, 
plication  of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be  founded 
in  the.  New  Testament.  Now,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  » 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  <^  it  seems  (says  Mr.  Toll)  tq^ 
**  cast  ^  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  things  by  halves^ 
**  to  suppose  it  necessary  for  him  to -work  miracleS|  in  order  pc^ 
*^,  ascertain  the  sense  of  those  scriptures.  This  (continues  hejf. 
«  would  be  :nauif5plying  miracles  t9  an  infinite  degree  j — ^be^ 

«...  'j  .  .       .<  '    M' 
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CSMT.  90  ea^y  dedded,  snd  wMch  admit^  df  nradi  c^ 

«<  sides,  it  would  destroy  the  universal  truth  of  that  proposition 
*  ffoitt  whic6  we  camiot  iiepairty  namdlyy  T%atfhk  seriptures  aft 
^  ^ftfftcieiUh/ plain  in  all  things  necessary  to  Mftdff  on/'  See  Mr. 
Ti>WiD€fenceofDrMidd[etQnUFreeIfi^ryagainsiMr4Dod-- 
-weU's  Free  ansuoer^  p.  81/82.  to  this  ^dbus  objection  Mr« 
Dodwedl  replies,  that  on  the*doctfine  in  diq[ittte  t>etweien  the 
Artans  and  the  Orthodox,  depend  the  true  notion,  as  well  as 
the  ini)portgnc0  and  reality  of  our  tfalVation  ;  fhit  thedoctriii^ft, 
duties  and  motives  of  Christianity  are  extiJttei  or  delmsedi  as  we 
cmbitice  the  one  or  the  Other  of  those  system^ ;  that  on  the  dm* 
mty  of  Chrifiit,  the  mhriteriousneii  of  the  propitiation  oft^red  by 
hkn  must  entirely  nest ;  and  that,  therefore  nooccasioh'df  great* 
cf  consequence  can  be  assigned  oh  Which  a  tniracle  imght  be 
expected."^  He  adds,  that  the  disputes  'which  men  have  raised 
about  certain  doctrines,  are  no  proof  that  these  doctrine*  are 
Hot  plainly  revealed  in  scripture,  'seeing  this  would  prote 
that  nd  truth  is  thei^  sufficiently  revealed>  because,  at  one' 
tittle  o^  other,  they  have  been  all  disputed :  and  he  ob- 
iferves  judiciously,  that  the  expediency  of  interposmg  by 
ibiracles,  is  what  we  always  zrt  hot  cbiftpetettt  judges  6f, 
since  God  only  kno^s  *  the  times,  seitsons^'  and  occasions,' 
ih  which  it  Is  proper  to  alter  the'  usual  tourse  of  naturs,  in- 
order  to  maintain  the  truths  to  support  the?  oppinessed,  and  to 
carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospel  kingdom.  It  is 
enough,  that  the  present  interposition  be  not  tncredidk  to  re- 
move Mr.  Toll's  objection,  without  considfcring  its  particular 
use,  and  the  unexceptionable  manner  in  which  it  is  attested. 
See  Mr.  Dodwell's  FuU  and f  ml  reply  io  Mt.  ^oV%  Defhhce^ 
&c;  p.  270^271. 

'*  We  must  observe  here  that  this  latter  objection  and  answer 
are  merely  hypothetical,  i.  e.  they  draw  their  force  only  from 
the '  different  opinions,  which  the  ingenious. Mr.  Toll  and  his 
learned 'atftagonist  entertain  concerning  the  importance  of  t]l6 
doctrine,  in  favour  of  which  this  pretended  mirafcle  is  sai&  to' 
have  been  wrought.  The  grand  question,  "whose  decision- aw 
Ibxie  can  finish  this  controversy,  is^  whethei*  the  tongues  of  these 
African  confessors  were  entirely  rooted  out,  «»r  no  ;  "Hie  Case 
of  the  two  who  rema/weif  ifMmft'furnishesa  shrewd  pi^utnptioiiy 
that  the  cruel  operation  yraS  not  equally  performed  upon  all. 
The  immorality  of  these  tWo,  ai)d  the  judgment  or  Oody 
ittspending  with  respect  "to  them  the  influence  bf  the  mi- 
racle, donbt  solve  this  difficulty  entirely,  since  (rfsweob- 
iierved  above)  many  have' been  possessed  of  swpemait&al gijis 
inthoMt  graces  ;  and  Christ  tells  us,  that  many  tiave  cast  aui 
devik  in  his  name^  whom  at  the  last  day  he  wSi'not  acknow* 
Ied|^  as  his  faithful  servants* 


tun. 
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V.  A  new  sect,  \^hick  was  the  soutce  of  most  cent. 
fatal  and  deplorable  divisions  in  the  Christian  ^^  ^' 
church,  was  formed  by  Nestorius,  a  Syrian  bi-  ^^^^y^ 
shop  of  Canstantmoplej  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  The  rise  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsiiestia^  and  a  man  remarkable  Ne«tori«i- 
for  his  learning  and  eloqutoce,  which  were  how-^ 
ever,  accompanied  with  much  levity,  and  with 
intolerable  arrogance.    Before  we  enter  into  ^ 
particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectary^ 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  de- 
aees  of  former  councils,  it  had  been  cle^ly  and 
peremptorily  determined,  that  Christ  was,  at  the 
same  time,  true  God  and  true  dian  ;  yet  no  coun- 
cil had  hitherto  decreed  any  thin^  concerning  the 
manner  and  ^ct  of  this  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  divine  Saviour ;  nor  was  this  matter,  as  yet, 
become  a  subject  either   of  inquiry  or  dispute 
amon^  Chrbtians.    The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  me  Christian  doctcM's  expressed  themselves 
differently  concerning  this  mystery.    Some  used 
such  forms  6f  expression  as  seem^  to  widen  the 
difference  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of 
man,  and  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ  into 
two  distinct  perspns.    Others,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  coiubiind  too  much  the  Son  of  God  with 
the  son  of  man  ;  and  to  suppose  the  nature  of 
Christ  composed  of  his  divinity  and  humanity 
blended  together  into  one. 

The  heresy  of  Apollinaris  had  giv^n  occasion 
to  these  different  ways  of  speaking.  For  he  main- 
tained that  the  man  Christ  was  not  endowed 
with  a  human  soul,  but  with  the  divine  nature, 
which  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  performed 
its  flmctions ;  and  thia  doctrine  manifestly  sup- 
posed a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Mes- 
siah.   TThe  Syrian  doctors,  therefore,  that  they 

VOL  II.  F  might 

•        , 

[f]  See  Ruinarti  ffistar,  Persfqwu$.  Fandal.  part  II,  cap. 
ni.  482. .  Sjse  BMioth^ue  £ntiamiju€f  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p* 
339*  torn.  V.  part  I.  p.  171* 
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cEtrr.  might  avoid  the  erm^  itoB  •Jif^ol^itajis^  aiid  ex- 
^-      dude  hi*  followers  froisi  the'coimnimion  of  the 
"'church,  were  careful  in  estaUishaig  aa  accaratoe 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human  na* 
ture  in  the*  Son  of  God ;  and  for  this  parpode  they 
used  toch  forms  of  expression  a&  seemed  to  favour 
the  notion  of  Christ's  being  composed  of  two  dis^ 
Unci  pefsons*    The  manner  of  speaking,  addpted 
by  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians,  had  a  different 
tendency,  and  seemed  to  coontenancd  the  doctrine 
of  ApotiinariBy  and  by  a  confmion  of  the  two  na.* 
lures,  to  blend  them  into  one.    NeBtorius,  who 
was  a  Syriati,  and  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
the  doctors  of  his  nation,  was  a  violent  enemy  to 
sill  the  sects  J  but  to  none  so*  much  as  to  the  Apol- 
iinarian  faction,  after^^c^d&dierttiil  he  breathed  with 
ail  ardent  and  an  ine:f8tinguishab)e  zeal.   He  there- 
fore discoursed  concernmg  the  two  ilatures  in 
Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner,  and  cdntmanded 
bis  disciples  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
iicUofis  Md  perceptions  [^/c]  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
those  of  the  Son  of  man  fj}. 
The  occa-  •    VI.  I'he  occasiou  of  thts  disagreealble  contro^^ 
NwtojiM*  versy  was  fiiifnished  by  the  Presbyter:  Anastasius^ 
controver-  a  friend   of  Nestbrius.     This  presbytter^  in   a 
^'  public  discourse;  delivered  A.  D.  428,  dedaimed 

wannly 

suffering  or  passion^  we  have  here  translated  by  the  general  ternv 
perception^  because  suffering  or  passion,  cannot  be  in  any  sense,^ 
attributed  to  the  divine  nature, 

'    [/J  Th^  Jesuit  Doucin  published  at  Parisj  A.  IX  1716,  A 
History  ofNesiorianism  :  but  it  n  such  ahiptory  a6  night  be  ex- 
pected from  a  writer,  who  was  obliged,  by  his  professioB,  ta 
place  the  arrogant  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and  Nestorius  among 
ihe  heretics.     The  ancient  writers,  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troVersy,  arc  mentioaed  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddsvs,  in  his  Isagoge- 
in  Theologidniy  torn.  ii.  p.  1 084.    TJie  accounts  given.of  this  dis- 
pute by  the  Oriental  writers,  are  coUectedby  Euseb.  Renaudot. 
iirhis  liisioria-P^tykirch.  jHexandrin,  p.  IQft.  and^y  Jos.  Skn. 
A^manfius,  inbif  BiUipth.  Ori€Ht.  f^aHe(m.^m.vl  part  IL 
p-67.  .        .    .i  ... 


irarady  agions^  the  tftfe  of  afeVxir,  or  mdfher  cf  axnx 
Ood^  whida  wsls  nbw  mof ^  fr^qtientiv  attributed  ^* 
to  the  Yirg^  Mavy^  in  thia  ccmtxarersy  against 
the  Arlanst  tfaao^  it  had  formerity  been»  and  was  a 
£cyoimte.  term  with  the  followers  of  Apotfinarisi 
He,  at  the  saime*  time,  gave  it  as  his  opimon^ 
that  the  HtAf  Virgin  was  rather  to  be  caiied 
x^so%ia»,  u  0.  mother  qf  Christy  since  thi  Deity 
can  n^th^  %^  bom  nor  die,  and,  of  conseqatmce^ 
the  Son  ot  ntan  done  could'  derive  his  biifth  from 
an  estrthly  parent.  NestoHus,  applauded  these 
tentifa»en!r^  aiid  exphinid  and  defended  diem  in 
aevefrat  disc6Qarses  [mj^  But  both  be  ahd  his  friend  ' 
A^a^assiusr  were  keeiity  opposed  by  certaih  monks 
MfioHsMn^nopte^  -MiC^  maintained  that  the  so  A  of 
Mary  was  God  incarnate  y  and  excited  the  aeskl  and 
fiiry  of  xkt  populace  to  msdntaih  this  doctrine 
a^nst  flestorius;  Notwithstanding  aH  this,  Htsi 
discourses  of  the  ktter  wdre  extremely  well  rr^ 
ceived  in  xkiany  p&ces,  and  had  the  majority  on 
their  ^de*  The  .£g:n>tiatt^  monks  had  no  sooner 
perused'  th^in,  dian  tney  w^re  persdaded,  by  the 
wei^t  of  the .  arguments  they  amtained,  to  em^ 
brace  the  of»h«>ivs  of  Nestoritigv  and  accordixlgly 
teased  to  call  the  Kessed  Virgin  the  mQ^wr  of 

'   WL  Tfiie  Pr^tie^  who  ruled  the  see  of  ^&sr-N«tom» 
mdriec^ Hl   this   time,  was  CyriV  ar  man  rf  ^T^i^^ 
haueli€y,.tufbulent9  and  impenods  temper,  andiy*?*^^ 
{)aiiildfiy  ^ous  of  t^e  r^ng  powfer  and  author.  ^cr<ithery 
rity'  c£  the  bfebop  of  CcmtantinQf^    As  soon  as 
ifii$  contrOfVei^  cable  ttr  his  knowledge,  he  cem 
lured  the  Eg^tiam  nionks  and  Neuritis  \  and^ 
feidiilg  ^  latter  littte  disposed  to  subniit  to  his 
tenawe,  he  pitoceeded  to  violent  measures,  took 
cddnsei  ^ifb  Celesdiiev  UiAiop  of  JSomr,  whom 

.02  he 

M  j^e  JiarcIUini  Conctllh.  tom.i.  p^  2f09^.     See  also  Jot: 
Suti.  Afirtntattisi- jWWwtti'O^^  wm.  iii.  pwt  Ml 
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CENT,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side,  assembled  a  councit 
^'      at  Alexandria.  A.  D«  430,  and  hurled  no  less  than 
'  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nest'orius.    The 


thunden^iick  prelate  did  not  sink  under  this  vio* 
lent  shock ;  but,  seeing  himself  unjustly  accused 
pf  derogating  from  the  majesty  of  Christ,  he  re- 
l;orted  the  same  accusation  upon  his  adversary, 
charged  him  with  the  Apollinariaa  heresy,  with 
ponfounding  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  load- 
ed Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  This  unhappy  contest  between 
two  bishops  of  the  first  order,  proceededratherfrom 
corrupt  motives  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  than 
from  a  sincere  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  truth, 
and  Was  the  source  of  evils,  aiid  calamities  without 
number. 
The  cotin*  VIIL  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperated  on 
ciJ^ofEphe-j^l^j^  sides,  by  reciprocal  excommunications  and 

polemic  writings,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
an  amicable  issue  to  this  unintelligible  contro^ 
versy,  Theodoaius  the  younger  •  called  a  touncil 
at  EphesuSy  A.  D.  43 1 ,  which  was  the  third  general 
council  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  .  In  this  coUn* 
cil  Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  con- 
cerned, and  the  avowed  enemy  of  NestOrius; 
and  he  proposed  examining  and  determining  the 
matter  in  debatiei  before  Jdhn  of  Antipch  auid  the 
other  eastern  bishops  amved.  Ne^torius  ob- 
jected against .  this  proceeding,  as  irregular  and 
unjust, .  but  his  remonstrances  being  without 
effect,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
which  called  him  to  appear  before  the  council. 
,Cyril,  on  the  other  hand,  pushing  on  mltters 
^th  a  lawless  violence,  Nestorius  was  judged 
without  being  heard ;  and,  during  the  absence  of 
a  great  number  of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to 
the  council,  he  was  compared  with  the  traitor 
Judas,  charged  with  blasphemy  against  the  di- 
vine majesty,  deprived  of  his  episcopal:  dimity, 

and 
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^nd  sent  injto  exile,  where  he  finished  his  days  [n].  cent. 
Th^'  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the     ^' 
candid  and  equitable  reader  in  the  most  un£si- 


vourable  light,  as  full  of  low  artifice,  contrary  to 
9II  the  rules  of  justice,  and  evjen  destitute  of  the 
least  air.  of  common  decency.  The  doctrine^ 
howieveir,  that  was^  established  in  it  concerning 
Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  acknowf^ 
ledged  and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Christiaiis, 
viz.  "  That  Christ  was  one  divine  person^  in  whom 
^  two  natures  were  most  closely  and  intimately 
**  united,  .but  without  bebg  mixed  or  confounded 
f*  together" 

IX,  Nestorius,  among  other  accusations  of^*J«dg:. 
less  moment,  was  charged  with  dividing  the  na-  ^]Z^ 
ture  of  Christ  into  two  distinct  persons^  and  with*»i  wiu 
haying  maintained,  that  the  divine  nature  yrzs^^^^" 
super9,dded  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  after  it  this  cootro* 
was  formed,  and  was  no  more  than  an  s^uxiUary  ^*^' 
support  to  the  nuin  Christ,  through  the  whole 
of  his  life.    Nestorious  denied  this  charge  even 
tp  the  last,  and  solemnly  professed  his  entire  dis<« 
approbation  of  this  doctrine  [o].     Nor  indeed 

W2» 


[n]  Those  tliat  desire  a  more  aihple  account  of  this  councHn 
may  consult  the  Fariorum  PatmrnEpisiolie  ad  CandUum  Ephen 
mnum  perihienteSf  published  at  Lomain  in  the  year  1682»  frcHO 
some  Vatican  and  other  mannacriptSy  by  Christian  Lupus. 
Nestorius,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  in  this  coun^ily  was  first  banished  to  fehu  in  Avahiot  and 
afterwards  to  Oasis^  a  solitary  pla«e  in  the  deserts  of  EQff^% 
where  he  died  in  the  year  435,  .  The  accotmta  givea  cfhia 
tra^rical  death  by  Evagrius,  in  his  Eod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii« 
and  by  Theodorus  the  reader,  flUt.  EecL  lib.  ii*  p.  565.  are 
entirely  fabulous,  q^  Pr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  time  of 
Nestorius'  death  is  perhaps  miezact ;  for  it  appears  that  Nes« 
torius  w^  at  OasiSf  whei^  Socrates  wrote,  that  is,  A#  D.  4S9« 
See  S^crat,  lib.  vii.  cap.  kxyiv. 

|[o]  See  Gamier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Marlus  Mer-i 
^tor;  torn.  ii.  p.  ^^.  See  also  the  fragments  pi  those  letters 
which  Kestorius  wrote  tome  time  before  his  death  which  are  to 

r  3  be 
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CEirr.  was  tlw  opinion  ever  proposed  by  him  in  any  of 
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his  iniquitous  adversaries^  as  a  conseqfuence  drawn 
from  some  incautious  and  ambigudus  terms  he 
used,  and  particulaiiy  from  his  re6i»ng  to  caU 
the  Virgin  Mary  Xi^  mother  of  God  [^f].'  Hence 
many,  nay,  the  greatest  part  of  Writers,  both  an- 
dtat  and  modern,  after  a  thorough  examinatimi 
of  this  matter,  l^ave  positively  ccmouded,  that  the 
i»»nions  of  Nesjtorius,  and  of  the  cbuncfl  which 
<ondemn^  them>  were  the  same  in  eSTect ;  that 
their  diffidence  was  in  words  only,  an<^  that  the 
whole  blame  of  this  unhappy  controversy  w;is  td 
be  charge  upon  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Gy ril,  and 
Ms  aversion  to  Nestorius  {[^3. 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole  : 
but  it  is,  however,  true^  that  Nestorius  committea 
two  fruits  in  the  course  of  this  cpntroverfinr.  Th^ 
irst  was,  his  ^ving  offence  to  many  Christians  by 

abrogating 

be  found  in  JTos.  Sim.  Assem^.  jBi^^A.  OriqUcd,  Vqtkan*  torn. 

ifjr  [,p}  It  is  remarkable,  that  Cyril  would  not  hear  the  ex- 
planations which  Nesto^us  offered  to  give  of  his  doctrine.  Nay, 
the  latter  offered  to  grant  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  pro^?ided  that  notlfing  elw  wa«  thereby  meant*  l^ut 
2bat  the  man  horn  of  her  «u|U  wmed  to  ihi  divinity.  See  8ocrat* 
life.  tii.  cap.  xzjciv. 

-  C?]  Luther  was  tjie  first  of  the  modem  writers  who  thought 
diu6.  And  lie  inveigled  aeaia«t  Cyril,  with,  the  greatest  bit- 
terser,  in  bis  book  Be  coneBUsy  torn.  viit.  opp.  Ak%nb.  p.  965, 
366,  ^S.  See  also  Bayle's  l^ionartfy  at  the  articles  ^resto-^ 
nm  and  Rqdon.  Chri«t.  August  Salig,  De  Euiyehiardsm^ 
ante  JSutyehen^ p.  200.  Olto  llTrid.  Schut^ius,  lievHa  dhyirm» 
Hb.  il.  cap.  xxix.  p.'ldO,  191.  Jo.  Voigt.  Bthiioth.  H^toria 
Varesiologicay  torn.  i.  part  III.  p.  457.  Paul.  Ernest*  Jablon- 
•ky,  Exsr6.  de  Nestorianumo^  published  at  Berlin^  A!D*  1?90. 
nesaur.  Mpi^tolk.  Croxianus^*  torn.  i.  p.  184.  torn.  iii.  p.  175* 
La  Fie  de  la  Croze^pat  Jordan,  p.  281,  and  many  others.  Am 
to  the  UxAxi  that  havebeen  laid  to  the  charg^  of  Kestoriua  they 
are  collected  by  AsseiQaa.  in  his  Mblhth.  Orients  Fatkan^  tofsu 
iii.  part  IL  ?•  210, 
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afarqgatioga  trite  and  umoeent  term  £r1;  and  c£Ki\ 
the  second,  his  presumptuously  atteniptmg   to     ^' 
expl^dn,  by  uncouth  com{>arisons  and,  unproper  !^^!1^ 
exprefisionsy  a  mystery  which  infinitely  surpasses 
the  extent  ofour  imp^ect  reason.    If  to  these 
defects  we  add  the  despotic  spirit,  and  the  exces* 
sive  warmth  of  this  persecuted  prelate^  it  will  bq 
difficult  to  decide  who  is  mpsrt  to  be  blamed,  as 
the  principal  fomenter  of ;  this  violent  contest, 
Cyril  or  Neatorius  [«]. 

X.  The  council  of  EfhcsuSj  iQstead  of  healing  The  pro* 
thejse.  divisions,  did  but  inflame  them  m^re  and  ^^<,^][jn, 
more,  ai>d  almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  txn  after 
concord  and  tranquillity  iij  the  church,    John  c^lJyj^SSS. 
Antioch^  and  the  other  eastern  bishops,  for  whos^ 
arrival  Cyril  had  refused  tp  wait,  met  at  Ephesus^ 
and  pronounced  against  him  and  Memnon,  th^ 
bishop  of  that  city^  who  was  his  creature,  as  §eip 
vere  a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered  against 
Nestorius«     Hence    aldose  a  new  and  obstinate 
dissertsion  between  Cyril  and  the  Orientals,  with 
John  the  biahop  of  kntioch  at  their  head.    This 
flame  was  indeed  somewhat  abated.  A,  D.  433^ 
lifter  Cyril  had  received  the  Articles  qf faith  draw^ 
up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain  phrases  and 

f  4  exfvessions,  t 

^  lf\  The  title  of  Mother  ofGod^  applied  to  tl^e  Virgin 
Maiy«  18  not  perhaps  so  innocent  as  Dr.  Mosheim  takes  it  ta 
t>e. .  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  present  no  idea  at  allt 
and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  moat  absurd 
and  monstrous  ootionst  The  iavention  and  vse  of  such  myste^ 
riouB  terms,  as  have  no  place  in  Scripturei  are  undoubtedly  per«% 
nicious  to  true  religion^ 

tJ'  C*3  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  deciding  this  question^ 
NestoriuS)  though  possessed  of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting 
ipirit  in.  generals  yet  does  nqt  seem  to  desenre*  in  this  particular 
fase,  the  ^proacbes  that  are  due  to  Cyril.  Anastasius,  and 
not  Ne8tariu«»  was  the  first  who  kindled  the  fisune }  and  Nesr 
toriuB  wa»  the  auffeiiiEig  and  persecuted  psurty  from  the  begin-* 
niag  of  tile  controversy  tp  his  death*  His  offers  of  accomm<v 
dation  wexe  refused^  his  explanation^  were  not  read»  his  ftubmiv 
ttoa  was  rejefH^i  ^  he  Wkl  Q^Mtdew^d  unheanU 
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CENT,  expressions,  of  which  the  litigious  might  make  a 
TART  IT.  pernicious  use.  But  the  xommotions,  which 
'  arose  from  this  fatal  controversy,  were  more  du- 
rable in  the  east  [/]]•  Nothing  could  oppose  the 
progress  of  Nestorianism  in  those  parts.  The 
discipline  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  prelate 
carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the  Oriental  pro- 
vinces, and  erected  every  where  conjgregations 
which  professed  an  invincible  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians, 
among  others,  opposed  Cyril  in  the  most  vigo- 
rous manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  at  Ephesus^  and  charged 
Cyril  with  removing  that  distinction  which  sub- 
sists between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  But  no- 
thing  tended  so  much  to  propagate  with  rapidity 
the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  being  received 
in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time 
flourished  at  Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  re- 
nowned academy  not  only  instructed  the  youth  in 
the  Nestorian  tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Syriac  language  the  books  of  Nestorius, 
of  his  master  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia^  and  the 
writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus^  and  spread 
them  abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia.[u]^ 
*^""'  XI.  Of  all  the  promoters  of  the  Nestorian 
promoter  cause,  there  was  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty 
of  Nerto-  obligations  as  to  the  famous  Barsumas,  who  was 
ejected  out  of  hiij  place,  in  the  school  of  Edess^iy 
and  created  bishojp  of  Nisibis^  A.  D.  435.  This 
zealous  prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assidi^ty 

and 

CO  See  Cliriat.  Aug.  Salig»  De  Eniychianismo  ante  Etdy^ 
chenij  p.  243. 

Xu\  See  Jos  Simon.  Assemanni  BiUioth.  Oriental.  ClemmU 
Fatkan.  torn.  i.  p.  S5l.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  69.  This  learn- 
cd  author  may  be  advantageously  used  to  correct  what  Euse* 
bius  Renaud  has  said  (in  the  tecoiid  tome  oi\ns  Liturgiof 
'Orientales^  p.  99.)  concerning  the  first  rise  of  the  Nestorian 
doctrine  in  the  eastern  provinces.  See  also  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  o^Theodorus  /Ar  reader^  book  ii.  p«  5J8. 
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and  dexterity,  from  the  year  440*  to  485,  to  pro-  cekt. 
cure,  for  the  Nestorians,  a  solid  and  permanent  ^' 
settlement  in  Persia ;  and  he  was  vigorously  se-  '^  ^ 
conded  in  this^  undertaking  by  Maanes  bishop  of 
Ardascira.  So  remarkable  was  the  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  Barsunias,  that  his  fame 
extended  throughout  the  east ;  and  the  Nesto- 
rians,  which  stm  remain  in  Oialdceaj  Persia^  As^ 
syria^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him 
jdone,  and  not  without  reason,  as  dxeir  parent  and 
founder.  This  indefatigable  ecdesiastic  not  only 
persuaded  Pherozes,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  ex* 
pel  out  of  his  dominions  such  Christians  as  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit 
the  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  he  even  enga*' 
ged  him  to  pilt<  the  latter  in  possession  of  me 
principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persidj 
the  see  c£  Sdeuciuj  which  the  Patriarch,  or  Ca* 
thoficiof  the  Nestorians,  has  always  filled  even 
down  to  our  time  [«?].  The  zeal  and  activity  of 
Barsumas  did  not  end  here :  he  erected  a  famous 
school  at  NisibiSy  from  ^vdiehce  issued  those  Nesto- 
rian  doctors,  who,  in  this  and  the  following  cen- 
tury, spread  abroad  their  tenets  through  Mgjfpt^ 
Syria^  Arabia^  Jndia^  Tartary  and  China  \jv\, 

Xn.  The  Nestorians,  before  their  ajFairs  wcreT*^*^>- 
thus ''happily  settled,  had  been  divided  among  n^^^J^ 
themselves  with  respect  to  thf^  metliod  «f  explain^  £«»«. 

ing 

CC)*  [to}  The.  bishop  of  Je2fucut  was,  by  the  twenty-third 
canon  of  the  council  of  NicCy  honoured  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction,  and  among  others  with  the  title  of  Catholic* 
He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  ordaining  archbilhops  (a 
privilege  which  belonged  to  the  patriarchs  alone),  exalted  above 
all  the  Grecian  bishops,  honoured  as  a  patriarch,  and  in-  the 
cecumenical  councils  was  the  sixth  in  rank  after  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  See  jicta  Condlu  Nieani  Arab*  Alphons.  Pisa^ 
lib.  iii.  can.  xxiii.  xxxiv.  ' 

[j?j  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim* 
Asaemanni  BiiUoth.  OrmtaL  Ckment^  FnHcan*  torn.  iii#  pvt 
It.  p.  77- 
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CENT;  ing  thei^  dDctrine.  Some  maintsuined,  that  the 
^*  manner  in  wfakh  the  two  natures  were  united  ia 
'  CUirist,  was  absc^tely  unknown ;  others,  that 
die  union  of  the  divine  natuiie  with  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  an  union  of  mJiy  operation^  and 
digniti/£t/\  This  dissension,  however,  entkdy 
ceased,  when  the-Nestorians  were  gathered  tc^se^ 
ther  into  one  religions  community,  and  lived  in 
t^ranquillity  under  their  own  ecclesia&tical  govern^ 
ment  and  laws.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  was  ihea 
determined  in  sevioral  councils  assembled  at  Se-* 
JeuciOy  amountsr  to  what  follows :  ^^  That  in  th^ 
^  Saviour  of  the  'world,  there  were  tx»o  perfons^ 
^4jfr  uTfotdiwsi  of  which  the  one  was  divine ,  even 
^*  the  eternal  Word;  and  the  other,  which  was 
^  hmnany  was  tfaf  man  Jesus ;  that  these  two  per** 
^*  sons  had  ovXj  oae  aspect  {z]\  that  the  unioii 
^  between  the  So»n  jof  God,  aAd  the  Son  of  mm, 
^  was  formed  in  die  moment  of  the  ^gin's  con^ 
^  ception,  and  was  never  to  be  dissohred  y^  that  it 
^  was  not,  howevei(,  an  union  of  nature  or  of  perr 
^  son,  but  only  of  will  and  adPEeetion ;  that  Corist 
^^  wa3,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
f ^  from  God,  who  dwek  in  him  aa  in  Ins  temple  i 
•^  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  qf 
^  Christ,  aiid  not  the  mother  ofGoA»* 

The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hdd  Nestorius  m 
the  highest  veneration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and 
imminent  sanctity,  and  worthy  to  be  had  in  per- 
petual remembrance :  but  they  maintain,  at  the 
laUle  time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was  much 

older 

t[y]  Leontius  Bysant*  ad'oemui  Nestorian  ei  Eutychian:  pu 
ff87*  torn.  i.  Lection*  Antijmr*  Henr.  CanisiL  Jac*  Basaag* 
Prcitegomen*  ad  Canisium^  torn,  u  cap.  ii.  p.  19. 

(C^  [x]  Tbk  is  the  only  way  i  know  of  tran^tiog  the  word 
^reepof  which  was  the  term  used  by  Nestonust  smd  which 
the  Greeks  render  by  the  term  <bt^o<7*htos.  The  word  persom 
would-haye  done  better  in  this  unintelligible  phraa^i  had  it  not 
been  used immediatdiybefiore  inadifferent  sense  ftosD  that  whlilk 
I^estoriuQ  would  convey  by  the  obscure  term  aspects .  / 
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^der'  than  Mmself,  and  hzd  been  handed  down  cEim 
i^om  tbe  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  church ;  _  Yi 
and  for  thip  reason  they  absohitely  re&sed  th« 
lit|e  of  NestOTians.  And,  indeed^  if  we  examine 
tiie  matter  attentively,  we  shall  find,  that  Barsu^ 
ipas  and  his  followers,  instead  of  teadiing  th^ 
^sdples  predsdy  the  doctrine  of  Kestonus,  ra^ 
ther  polished  and  improved  bis  uncouth  system 
to  their  pwn  taite,  and  added  to  it  several  teni^ 
of  which  the  good  man  never  dreamt. 

XIDL  A  violent  aversion  to  die  Nestorian  errors  The  Ciitf-' 
led  many  into  the  cqiposite  extreme.  This  traq"*^**^ 
the  case  with  the  famous  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a 
certain  convent  of  monks  ztConstaatinQpla,  znd, 
ibunder  of  a  sect,  which  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  Nestorius,  yet  equally  prqu^dal  to 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  church,  by  the  pes*' 
tilentiai  discords  and  animosities  it  produced. 
The  opinions  c^  tins  new  fadion  shot  like  light* 
idng  thr<»i^h  the  east;  and  it  acquired  such 
strength  in  its  progress,  as  to  create  much  unea^ 
siness,  both  to- the  Greeks  ^nd  Nestorians,  whiose 
most  vigorms  efibrts  were  fM  sufficient  to  pre^ 
vent  its  irii^g  to  a  high  ^degree  of  credit  and 
splendor.  Eutyches  began  these  troubles,  A.  D# 
446,  when  he  was  fau:  advanc^  in  years  ;  and  to 
exert  his'utmpst  force  and  vehemence  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Nestornin  doctrine,  he  e(s^ 
pressed  nis  sentiments  concerning  the  perspn  of 
Christ,  in  the  very  terms  which  the  Egyptians 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that  in 
Christ  there  tms  hui  one  nature^  viz.  thai  of  the 
incflrmte  word  [aj.    Hpnce  he  wa?  thought  to 

deny' 

f  tf  3  Tkat  Gynl  expressed  himself  m  this  manner^  and  ap«( 
pealed,  for  his  jastification  in  so  doing,  to  the  authority  of 
AthanasiuSy  is  evident  beyond  all  possibility  of  contnu 
diction.  But  it.  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  manner  of  ex« 
pressioa  waa  adopted  hf^  Aihanattusi  since  p^y  are  of  opi» 


V. 
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CENT,  deny'  the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,, 
and  was  accused  of  this,  by  Eusebius  of  Dorjflonmiy 
'  in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus. 
at  Constantinople^  probably  this. same  year.  By  a 
decree  df  this  council  he  was  ordered  to  renounce 
the  abovementioned  opinion,  which  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  and  was,  on  this  account,  excom* 
municated  and  deposed  ;  little  disposed,  how* 
ever,  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  a  general  counciL 
dL^wWdT  ^^^'  ^  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  em- 
wu^Sed  peror  Theodosius  assembled  an  cscumenical  council 
i^^^  ^^phesusj  A.  D.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  ho 
^*][daced  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria^  the 
successor  of  Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  bia 
arrc^ance  and  fury,  and  a  declared  enemy  to. the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  by  the 
influence  and  caballing  of  this  turbulent  man, 
matters  were  carried  on .  in  this  council  with  the 
-  sdme  want  of  equity  and  decency  that  had  disho^ 
noured  a  former  Ephesian  council,  and  charac* 
terised  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  against  Nesto* 
rius.  For  Dioscorus,  m  whose  church  a  doctrine 
almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  Eutychians  was 
constantly  taught  confounded  matters  with  such 
artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of  onem^ 
camate  nature  triumphed,  and  Eutyche$  was  .ac-« 
quitted  of  the  charge  of  error  tluit  had  been 
brought  against  him*    flavianus^  oa  the  other 

handy 

• 

iuon>  that  the  book,  in  which  it  is  foQnd»  hts  been  wisely" 
iittributed  to  him*  See  Mich.  X4e  Quien  Dissert,  ii.  in  Dama^ 
ienum,  p.  31*  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  De  Evtyckiamismo  anie 
Euh/dhen^  p.  1 12.  It  appears  by  w^t  we  read  in  the  BibUoih^ 
CrienkU.  &c.  of  Assem.  torn.  i.  p.  21 9^  that  the  Syrians  ex« 
pressed  themselyes  m  this  manner  before  EutycheSy  though 
without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new  doctriije,  but 
rather  without  well  knowing  what  they  said*  We  stand  yet  in 
need  of  a  solid  and  accurate  oistory  of  the  Eutychian  tr9ul>le8  ^ 

BDtwithstanding  the  bb^un  9i  thu.  Wm^4  S^^ig  uppn  Um 
fobject^ 
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Jhiand^  w^s,  by  die  order  of  lliis'  unri^teous  coun«-  csm; 
cil,  publicly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous  man<-     ^- 
ner,  and  banished  to  EpipaSy  a  dty  of  L^dia^  '^*''''* 
where  soon  after  he  ended  his  days  [b'^    The 
Greeks  called  this  l4>hesian  council,  a  band,  or 
assembly  of  robbers^  owoSw  xnoTyixi*,  to*  signify  that 
e^ery  thing  Was  carried  in  it  by  fraud  or  vio- 
4ence  [c].    And  many  councUs,  indeed,  both  in 
this  and  the  folld^ng  ages,  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  same  dishonourable  appellation. 
'    XV.  Theiface  of  afialrs  soon  changed,  andT'**"'^ 
assumed  ah  aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  thCc^dSLf*^ 
party  whom  .the  Ephesian  council  had  rendered 
triumphant,      flavianus  and  his  followers  not 
x)nly  engaged  Leo  the  Greats  bishop  of  Romei 
in  their  interests  (for  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  the 
<n'£hary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered 
party  in  this  century),  but  also  remonstrated  to 
the  emperor,  that  a  matter .  of  such  an  arduous 
and  important  nature  required,'  in  order  to  its 
decision,  a  council  composed  out  of  the  church 
universaL"^    Leo  seconded  this  latter  request,  de- 
manded of  Theodosius  a  general  council,  which 
no  entreaties  could  persuade  .  this  emperor    to 

Sant.  Upon  his  death,  however,  his  successor 
arcian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and  call* 
ed  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chakedau 
f  rf],  which  is  reckoned  the  fourth,  generaL  or 

oecumenical 

.  £A»3  See  the  C&mHia  Jo:  Harduini,  tQm.  i.  p.  S2»  Liberalii 
jfrewarkans  cap.  xii.  p.  76.  Leonis  M«  Epist.  xciii.  pi  62^ 
Nicephori  Hist.  Ecclesiast,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  Ixvii.  p.  ^50^  &;c. 

<C5*  C^]  Thdugb  HaviaAus  died  so<m  after  the  council  of 
EphesuSf  of  the  bruiset  he  had  received  from  Diosconis  aiui  t\m 
.other. bishops  of  his  party  in  that  horrid  assembly)  yet>  befoire 
his  deaths  he  had  appealed  to  Loo ;  and  this  appeal*  pursued  by 
JLeo,  occ^cttoned  the  council ;  in  which  Eutyches  was  coq^ 
deiiuied»  and  the  bloody  Dioscorus  deposed. 
.  i^  \jfi  This  council  was,  by  the  emperor's  summons,  first 
'Slsembled  at  Nice^^hut  afterwards  removed  to  Chakedc^i  that 
^  •  the 


cEsrr.  mmmefdcal  catencil.    Hie  Idgote^  of  Leo,  wlla,  it 
^*      Ms  £uiious  letter  to  Flaviaaitis,  had  afaready  cd]> 
*  demned  the  Eutycfaian  docttine^  presided  m  this 
grand  ind  crowded  ai^mbly*  Dioscorns,  was  obn- 
demned^  deposed,  and  banisheid  into  iPdphlagmdd^ 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  JEphe^tt^  were  ahnnUed, 
the  epistle  of  Ldo  recdved'  asr  a  nde  of  fiaith  fV^  5 
Eutyches,  who  had  been  already  seAt  into  banisU- 
ment,.  and  deprived  of  ^  his  sacerdotal  dignity  by 
the  emperor,  was  now  condenxned,  though  absefvt ; 
and  the  foUbwing  doctrine,  which  is  at  this  time 
almost  generally  received,  was  inculcated  upon 
Christians  as'  the  object  dF  fiiithy .  "viz.  ^  That  in 
^  Christ  two  distinct  nataret  wdrb  uxiited  m  om 
^  psrsonj  and  tHat^  without  any  chabg^,  mixtiiure^ 
**  or  confaidon/' 
wann  con-     XYI.  The  reibedy  appHed  by  tins  coond3E^  to 
c^the'   ^^^  ^®  woundsr  of  a  torA  and  divided  dnmrhr, 
councu  of  proved  really  worse  than  the  di^eai^.   For  a  gre^t 
chaiccdon.  uttm^ef  crf  Oriental  said  Egyptitor  doctors,  tteb^h 
of  various  characters  and  different  opinions  m 
odier  respects,  united  in  opposing,^  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  the  counal  of  CRahedait  and 
the  epistle  ci  Leo,  ^hich  it  had  adopts  as  ^  rule 
of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in;  nniiiitainifig  an 
unitt/  of  ftaturey  as  well  as  of  person^  in  Jesus 
^  Chnst*    Hence    arose    deplorable  4ia^<'dd  and 

dvil  wars,  whose  fury  and  barbarity ^  were  carried 
>^  to 

tli<^  emperor,'  wlip,  oh  accotmt  of  Ae  imtpQofr  ^f  tfie  Hubns 
into  JVyrtetUhfk,  vnia  miwitiirig  to  ^o  far  6t6m  0[MfanUnop/k^ 
might  aMist  at  it  in'  person. 

ccy  [tf  ]  This  i;ras  the  Letter  which  Led  had  written  to  Fla- 
ViaiHtts,  after  having  been  ififormed  hf  him  of  wha;t  had  pasMitt 
in  the  council  of  C&Mttintinojiie,  In  this^  eptstfe,  Leo  a]lpni%%i 
of  the  detiimons  of  that  council,  declares  th^  doctriiio-of  JlSuty- 
ehe^  hefttical  and  knpioti^  explains,  ^th  great^  app«aranee  <£ 
perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  ehol-ch  upoil  1&fia|M«^ 
plexed  subject ;  so  that  this  letter  was  esteemed  a  xba^teVpiece 
both  of  logic  and  eloquence^  and  waa  co&«ttfntly  read^dttrtfi^^ 
•the  Advent^  in  the  western  churches. 


Chap.  V.        Divisiom  and  Heresief^  fj9 

t<r  the  lAost  excessive  and  incredible  tengtbik  caotv 
Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  M^rciaji,  th«  '^* 
popukce  a^eitxbled  tumuiCnously  in  JEgypt^  mas*  '^^^  *' 
sacred  Pr oterius,  the  snccessor  o(  Dioscorus,  and 
substituted  in  bis  place  lunotheus  ^urus,  who 
ims  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Eutychian  d(x> 
trine  of  one  incarnate  nature  in  Christ*  This 
latter^  indeed,  was  deposed  and  banished  by  the 
emperc»r  Leo ;  but,  upon  his  death,  was^  restored 
by  BaaSicus  both  to  hij  liberty  and  epkcopal 
d^mty.  After  the  death  of  Jsiurus,  the  de» 
fenders  of  the  council  of  CkaUedon  chose  in  his 
pbce,  Timotlieus,  sumamed  Salophaciotus,  while 
the  partisans  of  the  Eutychian  doctirine  of  the 
one  nature^  elected  schisniatically  Peter  Moggus 
to  the  same  dignky.  An  edict  of  the  emperor 
Zeno  obliged  the  latter  to  yield.  The  triuniph^ 
however,  of  the  Chalcedbnians,  on  this  occasion 
was  but  transitory ;.  for,  upon  the  death  of 
Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they  had  cho« 
sen  in  his  place,  was  removed  by  the  same  em« 
peror  \J^\  and  Moggus,  or  Mongds,  by  am 
imperial  edict,  and  the  i&vour  of  Acacnis^  bishop 
9f  CoTtstantinapley  was,  in  the  year  482^  raised  to 
the  see  of  ^fe.ranii/'ia; 

XVn.  The  abbot  Barsumas  (whom  the  reader  Conteuti  m 
mu^  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas  ^^ 
of  NisMs^  the  famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian 
doctrines)  having  been  condemned  by  the  coun- 
dl  of  Chalcedon  [g-],  brought  the  Eutychian  ppi-  . 
nions  into  Syridy  and,  by  the  ministry  of  his  ais- 

ciple 

1^3  ^^  Liberati  BreviariumyCJSp*  svly  s:v.ii,>XTin«  Evagr. 
£M*  Meclefl  lib*  ii.  cap*  viii.  lib.  iii.  Ga|>.  iii.  Lequieo,  Oriens 
ChristianuSf  torn,  ii*  p.  4*10.       .        . 

Odr  [g'B  The  £arsulna«>  here  meationecly  was  he  who  assist- 
ed the  bishop  of  Alespandria  (DiotGorus)  and  the  soldierSf  ia 
beating  Flavianus  to  death  in  the  council  of  Ephesus^  and  to 
shun  whose  fiiry,  the- orthodox  bishops  were  forced  to  creep 
i&fio  holfiii)  aad  hid^tbemoeh^^  under  bol^hesi  rnXkaXfiou^  ujh 
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CENT.  ^fJe  Samuel,  spread  them  amongst  the  Arrne* 
^-      nians  about  the  year  460.    This  doctrine,  how- 
ART  n.  ^^gy^  ^  j^  was  commonly  explained,  had  something 

so  harsh  and  shocking  in  it,  that  the  Syrians  were 
easily  engaged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exhortations 
of  Xenaias,  otherwise  called  Philoxenus,  Ushop  c^ 
Hierapolis^  and  the  famous  Peter  FuUo.  These 
doctors  rejected  the  opinion^  attributed  to  £u« 
tyches,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  mas  ab* 
sorbed  by  tJie  divine  [A],  and  modified  matters  so 
as  to  form  the  following  hypothesis ;  **  That  in 
f^  the  Son  of  God  there  was  (me  nature^  which, 
^^  notwithstanding  its  unity ^'^nA  double  and  com^ 
^  pou^dedJ*  This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  than 
the  Eutychian  doctrine,  and  was  therefore  sted* 
fasdy  opposed  by  those  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  that  council  [i]. 
Thetrou-  XVIII.  Peter,  surnamed  FuUo,  from  the 
^y^^J*«^  trade  of  a  fuller,  which  he  exercised  in  his  mo- 
thc  Fuller,  nastic  State,  had  usurped  the  see  of  Antiochj  and, 
after  having  been  several  times  deposed  and  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  council  of  Chalcedony  was  fixed  in  it, 
at  last,  A.  D.  482,  by  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acadus,  bishop 
of  Constantinople  [/rj.  This  troublesome  and  con- 
tentious 


CC5*  C^]  Eutyches  never  afErmed  what  is  here  attributed  to 
him  ;  he 'xttain tamed  simply,  that  the  two  natures^  whiclr  existed 
in  Christ  before  his  incarnation,  became  one  after  it,  by  the 
hi/postatical  union.  This  miserable  dispute  about  words  was 
nourished  by  the  contending  parties  having'  no  clear  ideas  of 
the  terms  person  and  nuiure ;  as  also  by  an  invincible  ignorance 
of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

[t]  Jo.  Sim.  Assemanni  BiUioth.  Orient,  Vat,  torn.  ii.  p«  1 
-—10.  See  also  the  Dissertation  of  this  author,  De  Monophif» 
siii^,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

'[^]  Valesii  Disserlatio  de  Pet.  FuUone,  et  de  Synodis  ad 
Tersus  ewn  coUeciis,  i^^^^h  is  added  to  the  third  vptume  of  the 
Scriptor^  HiU.  Ecdeaiast.  p.  173. 


y. 


tentkias  nslh  excited  ae»r  discards  iti  th^  dnurdi, 
asid  aeemed  asabiticnis  iof  ferpuigaitew  sect  un^ 
der  the  name  ^  Theopaac^tes  [f] ;  for  to  the 
vrocds,  p  Guimast  kobfy  &c.  in  tii^  fanuaus  hernia 
vidcb  lua  'Oesedks  ca&sd  fj}n^agtumy  lie  ordered  ^ 
tfae  "feflpgnrin^  piirase  to  be  added  in  dfie  eastenf 
(juicohesy  t(hii  Most  m^g^ared  fax:  m  upon  0u  cneik 
Hb  deagn  ^  ^dis  was  aaai^eetly  to  rsnse  a  new 
sedE,  asa  also  to  &c  mois  jdeepfy  in  the  peaxidi^  of 
die  fieapid,  the  doctpiie.{tf  joiie  fUiture  in  CSurist^ 
to  which  he  was  zealously  attadbed*  His  advert 
saxks,  ahd  iespesiailf  Fe&x:  the  Roman  pontiff,  in* 
terpreted  tins  addition  to  the  hymn  abdvemen* 
tioned  in  a  qvite  different  manner,  and  charged 
him  with  maintainihg)  that  all  the  three  perscnis  oi 
the  <}odhead  v«;ere4xud£ed :  and  hence  those  v^q 
approved  ci  ids  <a4(^on  were  called  Theepas^ 
duies.  The  consequence  of  this  ^Kspnto  was^ 
tliat  ^Sm  Wiesteim  i€iiri^ians  t^cted  ^e  addition 
inseai^d  by  :F¥dio,  which  they  judged  Irdatit^e  td 
the  whole  Ttin&ty;  whik  mst  Orientals  us^  it 
constantly  after  tms  period,  and  diat  without  ^v^ 
ing  the  least,  offence^  because  t&oy  applied  yt  to 
C&ist  adone  [jnl^ 
Xpi^  To  put   an  eiotd   to  tl^  ccmtroversy ^  tii«  h«oo« 

which  had  produced  the  most  unhappy  dlvisftops,  z«mk*^ 
bf)dh  in  churdi  and  ^ate,  the  e«nper<n:  Zeno,  by 
tibe  adv^  of  Acadus  bishop  oi  tSfmstontkiople^ 
pakjidxeAy  A.  D.  482,  the  famous  Henatkm^  or 
Decree  >qfur&m^  which  was  designed  to  reconcile 
the  qpntending  parties.  This  4^ee  repeated  and 
confirmed  all  ^duc  had  be^n  enacted  in  the  coon* 
cHspf  ^ice,  Constantinople  y  EphesiiSj^nd  Chalcedony 
VOL.  II.  G  against 

jCjT  [0  '^^*5  word  expresses  the  enprmous  error  of  those 
fiMACic  doctors,  ak4io  imakgiQed  tliat  tlie  Gp^ead  fifi(fiered  19 
aikd.wkb'Clmvt. 

^  [m]J  See  Norri«,  L^.ffe  ui^  ex  Tfiffiiate  earHcpasso,  torn.' 
».  Qipp.  SfH^i^  «ap.  iii.  tSS.  ^AAsemaAnu  B^Uoth.  OrimU 
Vatican*  torn,  i.  p.  518.  torn,  ii*  p.  ^p  ISO. 
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c&TD.  against  the  Anaiis,.Nestoriahs^  and'Sutydhians^' 
^-  without  makine  any  particular  mention  of  the 
^cdundl  of  Chakedon  [nJ\  For  Axacms  had  per^ 
suaded  the  emperor,  diat  the  present  ojjpoatibn' 
was  not  carried  on  against  the  decrees  that  had 
passed  in  the  council  of  Chakedon^  but  ^against  the 
council  itself ;  iFvith  respect  to  whichyrtherefece, 
.an  entire  silence  was  undoubtedly  prudent  in  a 
propossal,  which,  instead  of  reviving,  was  designed 
|o  put  ah  end  to  all  disputes,  and  to  reccmdle  the 
most  jarring  princifdes. 

'In  the  mean  time,  Mon^s  and  FuUo.  who 
£Ued  the  sees  of  AlesMmdna  and  Anthcn^  and 
headed  the  sect  of  the  Monc^hyates  [03,  sub« 
scribed  this  Decree  of  union j  which  was  ako  ap- 
proved by  Ac2jdu^, o£  CdnstanHnopU^  and  by  adl 
those  of  the  two  contending  parties  who  were  at 
^  remarkable  for  their  candour  and  moderation 
But  there  were  oh  all.  sides  violent  and  obstinate 
bigots,  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  these  pacific 
measures,  and  complained  of  the  Henoticcm  as  in« 
jurious  to  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  most 
holy  coiincil  of  Chakedon  [^p}^  Hence  arose  new 
contests  an4  new  divisions,  not  less  d^fdorable  than 
those  which  the  Decree^,  (^  unim  was  designed  to 
suppress, 
t^radttcet  XX.  A  consid^iable  body  of  the  Monophy^ 
MLsm^g  ^^^^9  ^^  Eutychians,  looked  upon  the  conduct'  of 
the  Euty.  Mon^us,  who  had  subscribed  the  decfee^  as  highly 
^^^^^  crimmal,  and  -consequently  formed  thems^es 
into  a  new  faction,  under  the  tide  of  Acefdbafi, 
i.  e.  headkss^  because,  by  the  submission  of  Mon-* 

gus, 

^  {n}  £vagriu89  Hist.  Ecd*  lib.  iii*  cap.  xxv.     Liberati  Bre» 
vtanvm  ^ijt*  cap.  zviii. 

CO*  {p}  This  word  expresses  the  doctrine  of  those  who  bc- 
lievedy  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature^  and  is,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  with  the  term  EtHychians. 

Sp"^  ^^  Tacuodus  Hermian.  Dtfm.  tmm  dgtUukfTi 
xii.  cap.  iv» 
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^s,  they  hid  been  deprived  of  their  chief  (jq']*  cJent, 
This  S(ict  was  afterward^  divided  into  three  others,  ^-  ^ 
who  ^^e  called  Anthropontorphites,  Barsanu- 
phites,  and  JEsaianists ;  apd  these  agaih,  in*  the 
followirig '  cehtury ,  were  the  unhappy  ocdasion  of 
new  factions^  of  which  thd  ancient  writers  nislke 
frequent  hiehtion  [rj.  It  is,  however,  necessary  td 
observe  here,  fdr  thi  information  of  those,  Whdse 
curiosity  interests  them  in  inquiries  of  this  natute^ 
that  these  subdivisioiis  of  the  EUtychian  sect  are 
not  to  be  adopted  with  too  much  fecility.  Som^ 
of  them  are  entirely  fictitious;  others  are  charac- 
terised by  a  nominsJ,  and  hot  by  a  real  difference ; 
the  division  is  in  wordSj  and  riot  in  things  ;  tip^hilel 
a  third  sort  are  distin^ished,  not  by  their  peculiai^ 
doctrines,  bilt  by  certain  rites  and  institutions, 
and  matters  of  a  merely  circurhstantial  nature.' 
Be  that  z&  it  will,  these  hutnerous  branches  of  thd 
Eutydiiin  faction  did  not  flourish  long ;  they  de- 
clined gradually  in  th^  follo^ng  century ;  and  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Baradaeus 
contributed  principally  to  their  total  extinction 
by  the  union  he  established  among  the  numbers 
crfthat  sect;         .  . 

XXL  The  &oman   pontiff',  Felix  IL   having  And  aki 
assembled  an  Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty- ^^^^ 
seven  bishops^  condemned,  deposed,  and  cut  offof  tbe 
from  the  ciommunion  of  the  tfhurch,  Acacius,2S^|^ 
bishop  df  Constantinopte^  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to. 
the  truth.    Several  articles  were  aUeged  against, 
Acadus,  to  fdrnish  a  pretext  for  the  severity  of 
this  sentence :  such  as  his  attachment  to  the  Mo-^ 

G  2  nophysites,  , 

[jf\    Evagi'.  Hist.  E(Ki.  lib.  iii.    ca]».    jciii;  .   Le6ntiu« 
Byzaiit.  De  secHsf  torn,  i*     LecHon  AfAq.  Canisii,  p.  5S?»' 
Timoth.  in  Cotelerii  ManumM,  £cclesue  Graagca,  tom^  Hi* 
p.  409. 

[r]  These  sects  are  enumerated  by  Bsisnaj^,  in  his  Pro* 
Agont.  4td  Hen*  Caaisii  Lection.  AnHqiu  cap.  til.  and  by  A8« 
icnuuii  in  his  Oisiertatia  (k  MonophysitiSf  p*^  ?• 


f^  Tlie  Internal  J3f^^>^  ^t}^.  Oivrchf 

qwT.  iiop}Yy$ite39  ajKl  their  leoiMx^  Mongi^^  susid  FuQOf 
''  ^^  tJxe  contei»pt  with  which  he  treated  th^  cpvncil 
PART  lu  ^  Qiakedony  ^nd  other  accusations  of  z  Uk^  n^* 
ture.  But  ^e  tru9  r<ea$ons  of  these  proceedings^ 
and  of  the  irr^oncileable  hatred  which  the  Ro« 
man  pondfFs  indulged  against  Acadus^  w^re  his 
denying  the  ^nprenaacv  of  the  Inshcp  of  Ilamef 
his  opposing  it  throughout;  the  whole  course  of 
his  niinistry  f^j,  and  his  aaxibitious  eiSbrts  tx>  ^u* 
large^  beyond  all  bounds^  the  authority  and  pr^e- 
rogatives  of  the  see  of  Cpmtmtmopk*  The  Gr^ee]^. 
hpwev^r,  defended  the  character  and  xosxfkoXY  ol 
their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions  which  wive 
cast  upon  him  by  the  Romans.  He^ce  arose  a 
new  schism^  and  new  oontesta,  which  wer^  car^ 
ried  on  with  great  violenoe,  lantil  th^  following 
century,  when  the  obstinacy  aiKl  pers^v?rancf  of 
the  latins  triumphed  ovier  the  opposit:¥)n  of  the 
oriental  Christies,  and  ]i)rought  aboujt  ;an  s^ee* 
meat,  in  consequence  cjff  whicby  the  names  of 
Aucius  and  If ulb  vi%v^  tsuw^  9ut  of  the  Sp^ 

CC^  [5]  This  again  is  one  of  the  periods  of  ecdeoiaitjcsOl 
history,  in  wbich  ^e  iind  a  multitude  of  ey-ents^  whic)^  ^e  so 
SHUtny  proofs  how  far  the  sppreinacy  of  .the  bishop  <)f  Rome 
was  &01A  being  univ^rsaUy  ftdtaowledged*  P«pe  Felix  II. 
deposes  ^njl  ^^coi^i»^^t$.t$k  Aimim  ibe  |Md»rdi.'of  C9?i- 
^taniit!topie9  who  not  qnly  .^rocei^^s  ^his  seaten<;e  w;itb  cofnt^fl^t, 
'buty  in  nis  turn  anathematizes  an4  exccymnduiucatieft  the  Pwe, 
and  orders  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Mptycjis.  Thi^ 
conduct  of  iVi^aetus  «  aBprcnred  by  the  emperor,'  l3ie  ehurbli 
ci  C^mkf^^mofks  by  wnoat  aM  tbe  eastern  bishi))^  Wff  hf 
even  Airir9*#  <rf  TAess0hmc4^  wj^  vvas  at  ^kpfi  ijifmf  ^, 
pope's  vicar  for  East  lUyricum.  This  was  the  occasion  of  that 
general- schism,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  between  the  eastern  and  weftem  churches..  It  is 
here  worthy  qf  obsepy^tioij,  ^Pl  i)^  tufi^n^  biwbp^  did /lot 
adh^e  to  tfcccajise  oi ^a^ffim*  frop^.m^  pAeir  jpmo&is^^ 
appears  froi^  tJ^e  most  9^(;h^Qti^  imsQf^  pf  thm&  tijiei^  libm 
a  persuasion  of  the  illegaHty  of.  his  excommunication  by  thfi 
Rimjan  poqtifff  wUq>  iivl^^k  i»4^?KWit,  |p^4fl^  a«gtll  ^.4e- 

po^  tht  fir^  bUhf^y .ojf  thftwj,  ^libiM  tke: soaieit  of  i«e. 

meral  Council. 
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fychy  or  sacred  regi^ers,  and  thus  branded  with  tMKf. 
penyettial  infamy  [I].  .  ^' 

iXn.  These  deplorable  cBs^eii^ons  and  contesits  ,^i^!^' 
had,  for  their  object,  a  matter  of  the  smallest  The  doc- 
importarice.     Entyches  ^^ras  generally  supposed »'«« of 
to  have  maintained,  *^  That  the  divine  nature  Of^S^^ 
**  Christ  had  absorbed  the  humari^  and  that,  con-  Monophy, 
•*  sequefttly,  in  him  th^re  t^s  but  (me  nature^  vf 25.  ^^ 
^  th6  ditine  ;"  but  th6  truth  of  this  supposition 
is  as  yet  destitute  of  siifficient  eridenc^.    How- 
ever that  tti^f  have  been,  this  opnion,  as  also 
Euty<jhes,  its  pretended  author,  w^re  rejected 
ihd  condemned  by  those  who  bpposed  the  coun- 
df  at  Chakedoftj  and  priftcroaHy  indeed,  hy  Xe- 
naias  and'PuDo,  who  are,  therefore,  Improperl)^ 
caHed  Euiyehlans,  m^  belong  rather  to  the  class  o£ 

the  Mono^yskes,  They;  who  assumed  (his  latter 
titfe,  held,  **  Tliat  the  t^V^  and  Jiuman  iiatttre  of 
'*  Christ  wtere  so  united,  ai^  io  fbtm  Only  arte  natvri^ 
^  fety  without  aitty  chafi^ey  cc^f^^iofty  or  unixturi 
^  of  the  two  natures :  -  and  that  this  caution 
Inight  be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning 
be  wdl  tulderstood,  th^  fre<^eittty  expressed 
themselves  thuSj  ^Mli  Christ  there  is'  one  lu* 
^^  ture ;  but  that  nature  is  two-&Id  and  com^ 
<' pdHnded  [2^y  They  disowned  an  rtia<^  and 
attachment  to  Eutyches;  but  te^tded,  with 
the  hfghest .  veneration,  Dloscorus.  Satsumaa^ 

Xeiuuas,  and  EuQp,  as  u^e  pillars  0%  ti^eii^  sect ; 
and  rgected,  not  only  the  Episfk  of  I^eo^  b^t  alao 

a  a  thQ 


.  < 


f/]-Hen:  Valesius,  Dissert,  (fo  synetHs  Rom^^  &i  ftdbusi 
damnaius  est  jfcacius,  ad  catc^m^  iaiti,  iii.  Sciiptor,  £cd>  p\ 
179.  Basftsige,  Histoire  de  t'Egizse,  torn.  i.  p,  .90ij  380,  9Si^ 
Bayle's  I}iitiondrv  in  English,  at  the  tttick  jfcdCitts,  Davi^ 
Bloirdtl,  jy^  Id  PrivhautS  dm's  PSglise,  J>.  ^9;  -rfcfa  s0ict(U. 
tm,  to*,  iB,  pctr\;ar.  p.'  W^. 

[itl  See  the  pasaa^es^  (Jhiwn  from  the  tctiliiig^  of  the  tSdk 
tio^fthtl  ]iy  the  most  learned,  and,  frequently,  ittipikftkl  Asse* 
thati,  lit  hhr JjaSbl*:  Orient:  ^<rffc;'tom;  2i.  p-  25, 2^,  89:,  34^ 
Wi  t33, 18«,  277,  297,  &C, 
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CENT,  tj^e  4ecre^&  of  the-  coipcil  of  Cka^edon.  Tht 
PART  ih  ^P'^^^^^  ^f  ^h^  Monophysites,  if  we  judge  of  i^ 
*by  the  terms  in  which  itris  We  delivered,  does 
HOt  seem  to  diflfer  in  ^ea^ty^:  but  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  frQjn.that  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  council  of  Qic^kedon  [a;].  Rit,  if  we 
attend  carefuHy  to  ^e  metaphysical  arguments 
and  subtilties  which  the  former  employed  to  con- 
firm their  doctrine  [;ur[],  we  shall,  porhapa,  be  in- 
duced tp  think,  that  the  controversy  between  the 
Monophysites  ^nd  Chakedonians,  iU  not; merely  ^ 
jiispute  about  words»       '  • 

Thei^^u. .  XXin.  A  new  controversy;  arose  in  the  church 
Kj^/J^-  during  this  century,  s^d  its  pestilential  effects. 
*'""'""  extended  themselves  thrpugh  the  foUqwing  ages« 
^f  he  authors  of  it  wei;^  ,Ifepigius  ajid  Gadestius, 
both  monks  :  the  fcwrmer  a  Briton^  and  the  latter 
a  native  of  Ireland  [^y]\  They  lived  at  Rome  \n  the 
greatest  reputation,  and  were  uniyers^Jty  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  extraor4inary  glefy  and  vir- 
j|:ue  \z'\.    Thesp  mojoks  looked  uppn^t]^  doctrines, 

I    .  '   '     •  \  '  '  which 

[t93  Mapy  learned  men  treat  this  eontrovejrsy.sip  atmere  disn 
putc  about  words*  Gregory  Abulpharaius,  himself  a_Mo- 
nophysite,  an4  the  most  featned  of  the  sect,  dedares' this  as  his 
opinion,  Assethan.'^ai&*oMl  OftW.  &c.  toni.  ij.  ^»  291*  -Add 
to  this  the  BibUoth.  ItaliqMkAxrOi^vXriu  p,  ^S5^  La  Croze, 
flist^rie  du;  Chnstiamsrap  des  Indes^  p.  23.  ?indJiist(ifne  du 
Chnstianisme  de  Eihiopci  p.  '14,  Asseman,  though  a  Rop^ian 
by  birth .  and  by  religion,  seelns,  in  a  good  meai'ure  to  have 
adopted^  th(i  «ame  way  6f  thinking,  as  appears  by,  p.  297.  of 
«thet6mef(iiU3t^  above;        ^        ; 

Sx]  See  the  subtile  argum^tation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the 
lioth.  Orient,  of  Asseman,  torn.  ii.  p.  288.  ^ 

CC3*  Cy]  jMothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced  with  reipect 
to  the  native,  cpontry  of  Cxlestius,  whiph  some  s4y  ^a^  Sccir 
lapdi  and  others  Captpfinia  in  Ife^ly.  We  kpow,  hpwever,  that 
|)e  i^as  descended  of  an  illustrious  family ;  ^nd  that^  after  hav^ 
ing^applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laiy  for  some  time,  he 
retired  from  the  wofld,  and  embraced  the  ^laonastic  life  Sec 
Gennad.  De  Scripi,  JScclesiatt,  cap.  xliv.  r    - 

CC?*  W  The  learned  and  furious  JFerom»  whq.  never  once 
thought  of  doing  common  j^usttce  to  those  who  ^hftd  the  mis- 

ijbrtune 
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wiach  were  oomihonly  i^cerred,  ^  ConcerrnngAe  cmrn^ 
^  original  cohrtiptum  qf  human  nature,  and  the  ne-     ^* 
^*  cessitg  of  iimie grace  toenUghten  tlte  understand^  ^^"  "' 
^  1^,  ^itk/  purify  the  hearty  as  prqudicial  to  the> 
^  progress  of  hoUness  and  virtue,  and  tending  to 
^  lull  mankind  in  a  presumptuous  and  fitalsecu-: 
^*  rity.     They  maintained,  that  .these  doctrines 
^'^  were  as  £ili»e  as  they  were  pernicious ;  that  the 
^^  sins  of  (Axr^st  parents  were  imput^  to  them 
^  akme,  iuidnot  to  their  posterity  ;  that  we  derive 
^^  ho  corrupHon  from  their  fall^  but  are  bom  as 
pure  and  unspotted,  as  Adam  came  out  of  the 
formbg  hand  of  his  Creator;  that  mankind^i 
^^  therefore,  are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendv 
^  ment ;  and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  degrees 
^'  of  piety  and  virtue  by  the  use  of  their  natural' 
^^  faculties .  and  powers;    that,  indeed,  ewtemal 
^  grace  is  necessary  to  excite  their  endeavours^  biit 
^^  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  Internal  succours 
^  of  the  divine  Spirit/'    These  notions,  and  some, 
others intinutely connected fwiththem  [a],  were* 
propagated  at  Rome^  ^though  in  a  private  manner, 
by  the  two  monks  already  mentioned,,  who,  re« 
tiring  from  that  city,  A.  D.  4 10,  upon  the  ap^, 
pTOifch  of  the  Goths,  went  first  into  Sicily ^  and 
afterwards  into  Africa,  where  they  published  their 
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fortune  to  differ  .froif^  him  in  opinion,  accused,  Pelagius  o^ 
gluttony  anB  intemperance,  after  He  had  heard  of  his  errors^ 
though  he  had  admired  him  before  for  his  exemplary  virtue. 
Augustine,  more  candid  and  honest,  bears  impartial  testimony 
to  the  truth ;  and  even  vrhile  he  vrrites  against  this  heretic,  ac- 
knowledges that  he  had  made  great  ptogress  in  virtue  and  piety, 
that  his  ufe  was  ohaste  and  his  manners  Uameless  \  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  * 

OO*  [a]  The  doctrines  that  were  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  main  principles  of  Pelagius,  were»  that  inftint  bap'- 
tism  was  not  a  wn,  or  Hal  of  the  remission  ofsins^  but  a  mark 
of  admission  to  tne  kfngdom'dfkeavettp  which  was  only  open  to 
the  pure  in  heart  f  that  good  toorks  vrexe  meritorious^  and  th^ 
<nl3^  conditkwwneff«d»ation  ^-r^Aiiritlum^ny  others  too  tedious  to 
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cnrr.  ddttniiewitfa:  moxh  iiwAovti*  ¥mti  J^^ncitl^ 
^*  Isffitus  passed  into  FaksHti^^  while  Gaeksttus^  f^ 
nlaui^  at  Cktrthcige  ^tk  a  view  t^  preternmAty 
dsitring  to  be  admitted  aifioiig  the  pr^tibyters  o^ 
tbit  oAy.  But  the  dbcoviry  o£  hi^  opimonshzvmff 
bbsted  1m  hopes,  and  hb  error  t  bc&ftg  condeiline<^ 
ia  a  council  held  aft  CartHage^  Ak  0^  412,  he  del^ 
parted  frora  that  city,  and  vi^ent  isitd  Uie  east. 
k  wasr  from  this  tkne  thitt  Angusi&i^  the  famoufi^ 
bishop.  o£  HippOi^^he^n  txi  attack  the  tenotd  o# 
Pelagms  and  Gidei^iis  in  his  learned  and  ekv 
quent  voridngs ;  and  16  him,  indeed^  is  ppnioipdit^ 
dbe  the  dory  of  hainn^  sij^^reasdd  this  sect  inlt^ 
very  hirm  [frj. 
The  pro-  .  XXIV.  Thmj^s  v^nfc  more  smoothly  with  Pe> 
^coL  hi^us  in  the  east,,  whe^  he  enjdjr^  the  protect 
trovers/.  tioQ  a!iid  £hrotir  of  John^  bishop !  of.  Jeiust^Mi 
wirbse  attachment  to  the.  sentiments  o£  Origetf 
kd  him  natuta&y  to  colmtenanoe  those  of  Pelat' 
gns^  on.  accotmt  of  tHe  doiifof mky .  that  theri^ 
seemed  td  be  betivmn  these  two  systemisL .  Under 
the  fidiadowof  thoa  powcbsfid-  piEtotection,  Pehi« 
gia&  sttads  a  ptxUic  profisision  of  hb .  c^)iii&>n94 
and  fbrmed  disdpltfj  in  sevend  phoesi  ,Ahd 
dboDgh  isr  the  year  41^5^  he  vfM  denied  by  Qro-* 
sitEs^  a  Spanish  prissbyter,  whbfti  iVitjgdstin  had 
aent  into  Pakstme  for  that  purpose,  before  an  As- 
sembly of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem^  yet  he  was 
ifisfriissed  without  the  least  censure  j  arid  *fof  oiily 


so^ 


.  {hi  The PdaffamoQatvoTerty  lae b^n  kittorleiUy'  t^eadedl 
by  maay  lesrjtod  Writ«r%-  auch  t»  Uakeri  ia  kw  Ai^qitii* 
JEccles.  Britannica  ji  Laet;  Gen  VoBsitt*  (  Nonfl;  Gtaaert 
ia  hit  Si^apknUMt*  Qper*  Theodgr^;  J«Meiiiu»fn  At^ustmos 
and  others.  Loqguen^  abo^  t  French  Jesttity  ^rote  A  histof^ 
^  ike  Fekgiitm,  &m  the.  P^faoe  to  th^  moth  voK  of  his 
i&tiaria  Eeckstte  Galikgmt^  p.  4K  After  alii  it  must  be  ooih 
fenefd»  that  of  all  theoe  learoed  writes  aope  hive.eyhmistcd 
tbia  i&teteetijig.  ^nd^oct,  or  trca^  H  with  a.suffdfiM  degiico 
of  impartiality,  :  .  ..i;.:.  .' 


I 

sdy  but  wa^  SQQd  afteE  fiiftjr  ^squikt^  of  aK  erttSh%  CBim 


by  ihcf  eoimdl  of  JM^tii  [c]^  ^* 

Thi$  cbntrefrei^y  ^ras  bromitta ito»i^^  ancb re-  '^**  '*" 
fen-ed  by  €idestiii&  sid  fyttgh»»  ta  the  dedn 
sion  of  2losimus  [d  ],  who  was  raufed  ta  the  PoiKi 
tiScate.  A.  i>^  4sVli  The  new  Pontitf^  gained  oVer 
by  the  ^tmbiguous,  and  seemingly  ortftodox .  comt 
fessicni  ^Jwitki  that  Gedtesdnsy  who  was  ;ao^ 
at .  JSdm^y  had  art&Uy  drawn  up,  aftd  also  by  the 
letters^  atnd  pc6testirli(NfiS'of  Pelagius,  prondtnto^d 
in  fafvcmr  of  these  laxkiks^  decfaoipdthenl  sdnhdiof 
the  isi&kf  and  ilimstly  perwcnCed  by  their  advert 
aanes.  The  jyhcan  bisfabps)  yvitik  Augn^stin  at 
their  head»i  fittle  affecfejd  wfth  .this  dedar^ttem^ 
GOBtisued  ohsdf^tely  to  msSntain  the  judgment 
they  had^  pronounced  in  tMs  'matter^  and  tct 
s^enstheti  hi; by.  dieir  exhertatibns,  their  lettstEr^ 
and  ueir  writing  Zomtens  yiehied  to  the  '^t^ 
seveiance  b£  Ike  Africans^  changed^  hm  mindviti(!l 
dondfenrnhd  with  the  titmost  severity,  PelsEghjIII 
and  Gadeit)«%  .whom  he  had  honoured  with  hit 
approbatioBy  and  ciovered  w&th'  his  protection* 
T&  ivaa  ^biowed  by  a  tiraih  of  e^ib^  which  pmi^ 
8Qedthetetwaihonk8witiioitt&^  The^ 

were  coxidenilied  fay  the  saikie  Ephesian  doiincd 
wluch  had  launohed  its  thunder  at  the^  hdad  of 
tfestcntiS)   m  ^ort,  the^  Oauls^  Britons,  aM 

Africtosi 

^c2  See  I)aniet9  Histoire  du  C&nciU  de  DiospotUi  vhlcK  is 
to  be  fou6d  in  the  OpascidU  of  that  dteqiiernt  ^Ad  le*ned  Jtf» 
itky  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1724,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  DiospoUs  was  a  city  of  Palestine^  known  in  Scripture 
by  tbe  name  of  Lyddd  ;  atid  the  bishop  ^o'  presided  in  t^ic 
eottncil  iAzii  Eulorgfus  of  Castireetr  Mttropoiltari  of  PaletHnei 
'  Cdr  [^'}  '^^  pre^ienw  the  thread  of  the  histo^  hefift^  utid 
pretentthe  reasdi^'s  bding  sutprifsed!  to  ftnd  Pelagius  afydCa^<if¥t 
thiA  appealiDg  ta  Xomer  after  ha'^ing  been  aeqiiiitttid  c(t  DtosfkU 
fir,  it  i^ndceelnty  to  observe,  that  after  the  council  ot  tHospoU^ 
&ete  two  monki  w<er6  condeienld  aneifry  A>  I>.  41^^  bt  t^ 
Afriesa  bishops  aisembfed  at  Carthage  wnd  thoii  of  NuttiX 
Sm.mBstaMMM  Mikvmi^  tpaA  wfts^i^  th«y  apfealed  t» 
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CRHTi  Africarai,  by  their  coundls,  and  the  emperors,  hf 
^'  their  edicts  and  penal  laws,  denriolished  this  sect 
'  in  itisinfmcy,  andrimppressed  it  entirely  .before  it 
had  acquired  any  tbWable  degree  of  vigour  or 
consistence  [^3* 
The  pre-  ^  XXV.  The  Unhappy  disputes  about  the  opi- 
^wtinari-  fiions  of  Pcla^us  occasioued,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, other  controversies  equally  prejudicial  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  true 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  Au- 
giistin  had  deliveted  his  opinion,  concerning  the 
neceiaty  of  divine  griace  in  order  to  oursaiaationj 
and  the  decrees  <^  Gqd.mth  respect  to  the  future 
conditiohs  ofmAt^  u^hoikt  being  always  ^consistent 
with  himself,  or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  cer« 
tain  toonks  of  Adnmietimi.  and  others,  were  led 
into  a  notion,  ^^  That  God  not  only  predestinated 
^^  tlf e  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also  to 
f^  the!  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  they  are 
V  punished  ;  ai^id  that  thus  both  the  good  and  bad 
fractions  of  all  men. were  detenxnnod  from  eterw 
^^  nity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invin-- 
i^.  cible  necessity •'*  Those  who  embraced  this 
opihibn,  were  called  FredestinariaB&.  Augustin 
iised  his  utmost  influence  and  authority  to  pre* 
vent  the  spreading  of  this  doctrine,  and  explain-* 
H -his  true  sentunents.  with  more.  perq)icuity^ 
tixat  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  him.  His  ef- 
forts were  seconded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
TUyons^  in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  pulK 
-      . .  lidy 

..  [e]]  See  Gerrard.  Jo.  Vossiusy  his  Histoira  Pelagiatuif  lib. 
i.  Cftp,  Iv,  p.  ISO ;  as  al$6  tlie  learned  observations  that  have 
been  made  upon  this  controversj,  in  the  BMioiheque  Italiquet 
torn,  ▼.  p.  74.  The  writers  on  both  sides  are  nientioned  by 
Jo»  Franc.  BuddeUs,  in  his  ImgBge  ad  Tkeohgiamt  torn.  ii. 
1071.  The  learned  WalU  in  his  JHOory  of  Infant  B^/Hm, 
vol.  i*  chap,  xix,  has  given  a  concise  and  elegant  account  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy;  an  .account  whi^,  though: inu 
perfect  in  several  i^e^pccts^abo^da  trith  solid  !dnd  useM 
erudition,  '  ...  .1^ 


J 

Udy  rejected  and  condemned  f/3-/  But  we  must:  cent, 
not  omit  observilig^  that  the  existence  of  this  Pre-,     ^* 
destinarian  sect  h^  be^n  dejaieid  by  many  learned 
men,  and  looked  upqii;  as  an  invention  of  the  Se^ 
nu-Pelagians,  designed  to  decry  the  followers  o£ 
Augustin, .  by  attributing  tp  them  unjustly  this, 
dangerous'and  pernicious  error  {^^]. 
.    XX VL  A  new;  and  diflFerent  modification  was^«?J-P«- 
^Ten  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  thp .  naonk*^*^*"*  * 
Qissian,  who  came  from  the;  east  into  France^ 
and  erected  a  moa;iastery  near  Marseille..    ]^or  was 
he  the  on}y  ooe  who  attempted  to^  fix  upon  a  cer^ 
tain  temperature  between  the  /? n'prs  of  Pe^gius. 
and  the  opinions,  of  the  African,  oraqe^  severai 
persons  embarked.  ;in  this  undertaking  about  the 
year  430,  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were- 
called,  by,  their  adversaries^,  Semi7pelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  hay^  bepn  misrepre- 
rented,  by  its  enemies,  upon ,  several  occasions  j 
$uch  is  ^enerkjly  the  fate  of  aU  p^trties  in  re^gi-. 

.   [y*3  See  Jac.  JSennondi  Hutoria  PresdeHinatianay  torn,  m 
opp.  p*  271'    Basnage  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  ^ii.. 
cap.  ii.  p.  698.  '  DionI  Petaviusy  Dogmdtl  TheoL  torn.  vi.  p. 
168,  174,  &c. 

[g]  See  Gilb.  Mauguini  Fahida  Pradestinatiana  confufataf 
wfeh  he  subjoined  to  the  second  t<>n^~of  his  leafried  work  in- 
titkd,  CcUedky  variorum  Scriptotrumqui  Sac*  ix.  d^PradesHna*, 
iioneeiGraiiaicripserunt*  Fred.  Spanhemius,  Inirod,  ad^HUto*' 
riam  Ecdes.  torn*  i.  opp.  p^  993.  Jac.  Basnag.  Adnot  ad  Pros^ 
peri  Chronicon  Sf  Prof*  ad  FauMum  Regiefisomitom.  i.  Lection* 
jhUiqu.  Hen*  Canisii,  p.  315.  S48«  Granet  (who  wrote  the  life, 
of  Laiinoy)  observes,  that  Sirmond  had  solicited  Launoj  to> 
write  against  Mauguib,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  Prcr. 
fleslinariansectf  but  that  the  former  having  exanjiined  the  mat*:. 
ter  with  care  and  application,  adopted  the  sentiment  of  MauK 
gill.*  .The  whole  dispute: about  the  exi8texii:e  of  this  sect  wi]} 
when  closely  looked  intb,  appear  to  be  little  more,  perhaps^ 
thaa  a  dispute  abojit  words.  cO.It  nafiy  be  veiy  true,  that, 
about  this  time,  nay,  froin.the  tiine  of  $t.  .Paul>  certain  persons 
embraced  the  Predefltinftrian  opinion^  h@re  mentioned.  But 
there  is  no  to&d  piX3ipf,that  the  abettor;%.o(  these  4)pittipn8ey^r 
formed  .t|iemselv«9  into  ik«<^ct.  <  j$ee  B^ftQag.e  HisU  dc  P^gii^ 
ttom,  1.  p.  700. 
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CENT,  dus  cohira^ttAeL  Hidr  doctrine,  as  ii  has  beert 
"^^  gefteraHf  explained  by  the  leaded,  amofmted  ta 
this :  **  That  hmatd  presenting  grace  ^^  not  ne-* 
•*  cessary  to  fbtm  m  the  son!  the  J^^f  heghmin^^  cf 
^'  true  repentance  and  ^tneiidthent ;  that  evety 
^  one  was  olp&ble  Of  producing  the?e  t)y  the  ttierb 
•*  power  of  their  natural  facuKtes,  ^  aSsO  of  ^x- 
^  ercistng  faith  in  Christ,  and  forniing  the  pur- 
*<  poses  of  a  holy  and  sinceie  c/bediencc.'^  B6t 
Aey  adtnowledg6d,  at  the  Sattetfme,  **Tha< 
^  none  could  persevere  or  advariee  In  th«t  holy 
•*  and  tjrtnoutj  coiirse  which  they  had  the  powe* 
^  of  hegirtmtigy  without  the  perpetual  support,  Utid 
^  the  powetfol  assistance  of  the  <fivine  grace  C^J*' 
The  disdrfes  of  Au^stin,  in  Gam^  attacked 
^  SemirPela^siiTS  'rtrith  the  utmost  vehemeftce, 
without  being  ^ble  to  ejttirpate  of  otrercomcJ 
them  {t\.  The  doctrine  of  this  sAct  ^as  so  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  generjdfity  of  ni^n,  Sol 
c6nforxnaWe  to  the  way  of  thinkitig  that  prev^tted 
aindng  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  received 
among  tht  grs^st  suvd  ino&t  learned  Girecian  dibc* 
tors,  that  neither'  the  s^eal  aojf  industry  of  its  ^dver^ 

*  <C^  f^T  TlM  lea^iig  priocfipfet0Pthe  $ii^]M>f^s  w<(i« 
the  fyfe  f^towing  3  i.  t\m  Ood  did  aoi  dhptiM  lAi  ^ifccf  1^ 
9^,  iitoff^  t^fduit  atiatker,  in  <«9A8eqaen^  of  PWrdoiCM^dB^^  ^ 
9I&  ^terad  a^  ab^hite  deofte ;;  but  v«!a«  i|irilliDg[  to^  scvie  aB  mm^ 
if  tdey  ^ft>pUed  witk  the  t€nM  of  bit  gbtpel.  2.  Tbvt  C^ms^ 
4kd^  4iHmen,  S*  That  iht  grace  ptfroliiaied  b|^  d&risl^ad^ 
titc^siarf  lo  ^dvM}0iH  ^sM  ofered  ta  dy^»««t«  4.  Tba^  miu^ 
befeiFe  be  |0ceh«d  grace^  v(f«»tikfMeof  iuA$Ad  luAf  desiirct^ 
3^  l^ftt  Aiaa  bdffi/i'i^y  ^i«  c^iiseqa^iitl^  fttptMe  of  leMtiag^ 
tbeii^fiucBcetof  gtae«,^6^<^MJf^^«r^  See 

liadnage,  ffist^irf  49  FMgU^f  WK  u  Vtr«  kfi^caf .  i  p.  6^ 

[1*3  Jac.  laftiage,  MUtdt^^E^bi^  toti«  i  ii^«  ai^ cap^  U 
JSrt«#.  LUferaife  de  la  FtOne^^  teM.  )f.  i?i^4  pt  9w  ¥eiMii 
iA»»or.  PekigitmA^  lib.  ▼.  p«  5S9.  Setpia  Mtfii  hrttder  tbe  £c4 
tkknie  wotit  of  Irens^iM  VeimneMis)  Dsffmrm  Ftkgiamiili 
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$mes  cQuld  $tQp>i4;s  r^)i4  ^  e«t«i«ve  progresi  Qs^n-. 
Add  to  it«  Qthei;  ^dvaoitag^^  th^  oeitber  Ai^s*-     '^* 

it  iDi  all  it?  {i9ff(^,/i^  to  br;w4  it  ^  am  igipiau^  '^'^"^^"^ 
5»d  perw»Wi  l|pf ^sy. 

XXyU.  Jk^  wa^  th?  Qomnri^i^em^t  ic^itibasf  vanovt 

ttniia«?y  cfts^ts,  th<Qi*e  i«»lHi)Jj  ,?pd  P«^«*^^'^ir 
di^vt^  COiiQ^j^f^g  gra<:^3t  or  tb«;i9i:iir.e  a^  oper  ceming 
r^^QQ  of  tb^.4ivM*e  pQ>wr>  which  is  €«swti«iBy  ^*^^ 
req}iic«d  13  qr4^  to  s^ntio^,  ^t  rent  the^dp^^ 
into  the  most  deplorable  divisions  through  t^ 
whole  course  of  the  succeeding  age,  and  whichy 
to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every  true  and 
generous  Christian,  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  doctrine  of  Augustin, 
who  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  work  of  conver* 
sion  and  sanctification,  all  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to  human  agency, 
had  many  followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church ; 
though  his  disciples  have  never  been  entirely 
agreed  about  the  manner  of  explaining  what  he 
taught  upon  that  head  f/^].  The  followers  of 
Cassian  were,  however,  much  more  numerous, 
and  his  doctrine,  though  variously  explained,  was 
received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic 
schools  in  Gaul^  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far , 
and  wide  through  the  European  provinces.  As 
to  the  Greeks,  and  other  eastern  Christians,  they 
had  embraced  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  before 
Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  it.  The  ge- 
nerality of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of 

Pelagius 

OjT  C^D  ^^  ^^  ^^11  li^i^own  that  the  Jansenists  and  Je^idits 
both  plead  the  authority  of  St-  Augustin^  in  behalf  of  their 
opposite  systems  with  respect  to  predestins^tion  and  grace. 
This  knotty  doctrine  has  exercised  severely  the  pyetended  in- 
fallibility of  the  popesy  and  exposed  it  to  the  laughter  of  the 
wise  upon  many  occasions ;  and  the  famous  Bull  Unigenitus^ 
which  of  late  years  has  made  such  noise^  set  Clunent  XI.  in 
direct  opposition  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Romifioi 
pontiffs*    Which  are  we  to  beUeve  i 
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CENT.  Pelarfus  as  daring  irid  priesumpttidii^^  and  eveii 
V-      ta  those  who  adopted  them  iii  sedret,  they  ap-. 

PART  n.  p^^gj  (QQ  fji^  ^^^  f^^  fjy.  reriibved  from  the  no- 
tions ^  CDihinohly  received,  to  rendte't  the  piiblic 
profession  of  them  adviseable  and  prudent.  Cer* 
tain,*  however,  it  is,  that  in  all  -kges  of  the  church 
ftereiiave  been 'several  persons,  who,  in  confoft 
nrfity'  with  the  dociritte  attributed  to  this  heretic; 
have  believed  liiaiikind  endowed  with  a  ndturdl 
p&wer  of  paying  to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect  obe^ 
'^Hende, '  .  ^  •  •    /  . 
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The  External  History  ,of  the  Churci^ 


CHAPTER  L 


r 


Concemirtg  tlie  pfosp^ous  events  which  happened 
-  r  to  the  church  during  this  century. 

* 

t  nriHE  zeal  o£  the  bishops  qf  Constantinopkp.  cent. 

X    seconded   by  the  protection   and  influ-^     ^'' 
toce  of  the  Grecian  Eniperors,  increased'  ther^^^^y^ 
number  of  Christians  in  the  east,  and  cojitri- The  pro. 
butedto  the  cbnvei:sion  of  some  barbarous  na-^^«?<'^**»* 
tions;    of  those,  particularly,  who  lived  upon  reUgl^ia • 
the  borders  of  the  Etuvine  sez,  as  appears  by*^*®*^ 
the  most  authentic  Records  of  Grecian  history. 
Amofig  these  nations  were  the  Abasgi,  who  inha-^ 
bited  the  country  lying  between  the  coasts  of  tht 
Etuine  sea,  and  mount,  Caucastis^  and  who  em- 
braced Christianity  imder  the   reign  of   Justi- 
nian [a]  ;  the  HeruK,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  JDa- 
«wie,and  who  were  converted  und§rthe  same 
reign  [i] ;    as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi,  and  Zani, 
with  other  undvili2ied  Coufitries,^  whose  situation, 
at  this  time,  is  only  known  by  vague  and  imper- 
fect 


[a]  ProcopiiM,  De  Mhlfiiffiicai  flb.  i?.'cap^lH.  Le  Qoin, 
Ofieni  (7AmliafiM^i  torn*  i.  p.  135L  ..       - 

[i]  FtQGopiiub  L  c»  lib*  iiv^p;^xiv. 


u 
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CENT,  feet  conjectures.  These  conversions,  indeed, 
^^  however  pompously  they  may  sound,  were  ex- 
^^^]^  tremely  superficial  and  imperfect,*  as  we  learn 
from  the  ipo^t  credible  accpufts  "th^rt  fxiye  been 
given  of"  them.  All  that  was  required  of  these 
darkened  nations  aoKHiin^ed  to  an  oral  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Chrift,  to  their  abstaining  from 
sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  their  committing  to 
memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine ;  while  little 
care  was  takpn  to  .enrich  their  minds  with  {uous 
sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  thdr  hearts  vir- 
tuous affections.  So  that,  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  they  retsdned  their  pri- 
mitive ferocity  an4  ffly^  n^nners,  and  conti- 
nued to  distinguidi  thehlselves  ty  the  most  horrid 
?icts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,-  ?uijd  the  pi:af  tice  of  att 
sorts  of  wickedness.  In  the  greatest  jpar,t  of  the 
Grecian  provinces,  and  even  in  tlie  capital  of  the 
eastern  eitipii;^  there  w^re  still  I^ultitIj^}<^  fvjho 
preserved  a  secret  attachment  to  the  Pagan  freli- 
glop.  Ol^these,  vast  nux^ibers  wer^  brought  pv^r 
to  '  Christianity  und^  the  re^n  ,0/  iuftin,  by 
the  minlsteriail  labpurp  of  John,  bishop  of  Asi(f 

UM^Ktiu  JI.  In  the  western  parts,  Rejpigius^  or  Remj, 
bishop  jo(  Rheims,  wno  i^  copiinpjily  cajled  77/^ 
jippsilff  of  the  GdLuls^  ^ffnalized  his  zeal  in  the  co.n- 
versipn  of  those  who  still  .;^dhered  tp  the  sgi<:ieht 
superstitions  {dC] ;  ?ind  Ijis  success  \yas  consider- 
able, particuUrly  after  that  iwspicipiiis  perio4 
isrhpri  Qpvis,  king  of  t^e  Fra.i?j5;s,  exjibraGpd  th^ 
gospel.    . 

In  Britain  J  sever^J  circun^3ta.nces  ^joncurred  to 
favour  the  prppagatipn  of  Chri^ftanity.  jlEth?.!- 
bert,  king  of  Kent^  an4   the   jnpst    cpnsi^er- 

•  able 


f^c3  ^*  ^utl*  AssemftniHM.  J^Uothi  OHetit*  Fo^k.  torn*  ii« 
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able  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mbnarchs,  among  whom  cent. 
that  island  was  at  this  time  divided,  marned  Ber-  ^^' 
tha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  PariSy  to- 
vrards  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This  prin-> 
cess,  pardy  by  her  own  influence,  and  partly  by 
the  pious  efforts  of  the  clei-gy  who  followed  her 
into  Britain^  gradually  formed,  in  the  mind  of 
Ethdbert,  a  certain  inclination,  to  the  Christian 
religion.  While  the  king  was  in  this  &vourable 
disposition,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  into  Britain^ 
A.  D.  596,.  forty  Benedictine  monks,  with  Au- 
gusdn  at  their  head  [ej,  in  order  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  the  pious'  queen  had  so  happily 
begun.  This,  monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
assistance  of  Bertha,  converted  the  king,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent^ 
and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the  British 
churchC/].  .         •    , 

The  labours  of  Columbas,  an  Irish  monk, 
were  attended  with  success  amon^  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  gospel  of 
Christ  [g-]. 

.  In  Germany y  the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and 
Boii,  are  said  to  have  abandoned  in  this  century, 
their  ancient  superstitions  [A],  and  to  have  re- 

VOL.  II.  H  ceived 

(C5*  W  This  British  apoftle  was  prior  of  the  monaftery  of 
St,  Andrew,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  at  Rome.  After 
his  arrival  in  England^  he  converted  the  heathen  temples  iqto 
places  of  Christian  worship,  erected  Christ  ^Church  into  a  cathe- 
dral, opened  a  sieminary  of  learning,  founded  the  Abbey  of  St.- 
Augustin,  received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  primate  of 
y^rleSf  was  invested  by  Pope  Gregory  with  power  over  all  the 
British  bishops  and  Saxon  prelates,  and  was  the  first  arch-bi- 
«hop  of  Canterbury^ 

[ /]  Bede,  Histor.  Eccles.  Gentis  j^nglor.  lib.  i.  cap*  xxiii. 
p*  55.  edit.  Chifleti.  Rapin's  History  ofEnglandt  Acta  ^Qtidor. 
torn,  iii,  Februar.  p.  470. 

[g']  Bede,  Histor,  Eccles,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  134. 

[A]  Hcnr..  Cauisii  Lection*  Antiquc^^  tom,  iii.  part  II.  f ._ 
208.  Av€utiflU8,  Annal  Boicrum, 
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csKT.  cdved  the  light  of  divine  tnxth ;  thoiiigb  this  £auct 
^'*     appears  extremely  doubtful  to  many* 

Ail  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits*  will 
lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  o£ 
such,  as  examine  with  attention  the  aocQuni;& 
which  have  been  given  of  them  by  the  writers  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these  ac^ 
counts  it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations 
now  mentioned,  retained  a  great  part  of  their 
former  impiety,  suparstiticin,  and  tioendousness ; 
and  that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  n!iere  outwani 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  renounced 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine^  and  the  authority  of 
bis  gospd,  by  their  flagitious  Eves,  and  the  super* 
stitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  institutions  which 
they  continued  to  observe  [i\ 
The  Jews.  HL  A  vast  multitude  of  Jfews,  converted  to 
^°J^aaL  Christianity  in  several  places,  were  added  to  the 
places,  church  durmg  the  course  of  this  century^  Many 
in  the  east,  particulariy  the  inhabkahts  of  Boriumf 
a  city  of  Lybid^  were  broi:^ht  over  to  the  truth 
by  the  persuasion  and  influence  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  \ky  In  the  west,  the  zeal  and  autho*- 
rity  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  ef- 
forts of  Gregory  the^  Great,  and  the  h^ours  of 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna^  engaged  numbers  of 
that  blinded  nation  to  receive  the  gospel-  It  must, 
however,  be*  acknowledged,  that  of  these  conver- 
sions, the  greatest  part  were  owing  ta  the  libe- 
rality of  Cnristian  princes,  or  to  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment, rather  than  to  the  force  ofargumenty 

or 

« 

[V]  This  18  ingeniously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks^ 
in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  kt  France f  torn.  iii.  Introduc.  p.  8.* 
IL  I'dw  See  also  the  orders  gi'ven  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epist,  lib«  xi.  rxxvi.  p.,  1176*  torn* 
ii.  opp.  edit.  Benedict,  where  we  find^  him  permitting  them  to- 
,  sacrifice  to  the  8aintS9.on  their  respective  hoKdays^  the  victims 
w^ich  they  had  formerly  offered  to  the  eods.  Gee  also  Wil- 
kins'  Concilia  Magna  Sritannug^  torn,  u  p.  18.. 

[^  j  Procopius,  De  JSdificiis  Justimanif  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii* 
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or  to  th^  love  of  ttttth.  Ifl  Gf«/,  the  Je#B  were  cent. 
compelled  by  Childeri^  to  receire  tbe  ordinance  p^Jf^  ,^ 
Df  bs^tism  ;  and  the  sam^  despotic  method  of  con- 
verting was  ^:!acti9ed  ih  Spain  [/].  This  me- 
thod, however,  was  entirely  disapproved  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who,  though  extreni^ly  severe 
upoa  the  heretics,  would  suffer  no  violence  to  be 
cfiered  to  the  Jews  [fn}. 

IV.  If  crecfit  is  to  be  ^ven  to  the  writers  of  J^^^^u 
^is  century,  the  conversibn  of  these  uncivilised  century, 
nation^  to  Christianity  was  principally  effected  by 
the  prodigies  and  miracles  whkh  the  heralds  dE 
liie  go^l  were  ei^aUed  to  work  ih  its  behalf. 
But  the  conduct  <^  th^  converted  nations  is  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  -  the  force  of  these  testimo 
nies ;  for  certainly  had  such  miracles  been  wrought 
among  them,  their  lives  would  have  been  more 
suitable  to  their  profession,  ahd  their  attachment 
and  obedience  to  the  d&ctrines  and  laws  of  the 
go^el  more  stedfest  and  eitemplary  than  they  ap 
pear  to  have  been*  Besi4es,  as  we  have  already 
|iad  occasion  to  observe,  in  abandoning  their 
andent  superstitions,  the  greatest  part  of  theni 
were  more  influenced  by  the  example  and  autho- 
rity of  their  princes^  thsm  by  force  of  argument, 
or  die  power  of  a  rational  conviction.  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  consid^  the  wretched  manner  in 
which  mamry  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  per- 
formed ehe  solenm  task  they  had  undertaken^  wd 
diaU  i^erc^ive  that  they  wanted  not  many  argu«- 
ments  t6  enforce  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and 
the  (fisdpMne  they  recommended ;  for  they  re^ 
quhned  nothing  of  t^&ese  barbarous  people  that  wad 

h2  difficult 

[/]  Oreg.  Ttm>n.  ffutor,  Francar.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvii.  Lau- 
ttoiud,  De  veteri  m^e  bapHjiandi  Judaos  0f  M^uMeSf  ca|>.  i.  p« 
900.  70%.  torn.  ii.  part  II.  opp. 

[ml  See  hi^EpistleSf  book.  i.  q?.  xlvii.  torn.  ii«  opp.  p.  Ml. 
edit.  Bwiedict.  particularly  tbose  whicb  he  wrote  to  Virgi- 
fius  of  Aries,  Theodorua  of  Marseilks,  and  Peter  of  Tara^ 
mfuu 
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CEKT.  diificult  to  be  performed^  or  that  laid  any  re- 
^^'  markable  restraint  upon  their  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. The  principal  injunctions  they  imposed 
upon  these  rude  proselytes  were,  that  they  should 
get  by  heart  certain  Summaries  of  doctrine,  and 
pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  the 
same  reli^ous  services  which  they  had  formerly 
offered  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  delicate  or '  scrupulous  in  choosing  the 
means  of  establishing  their  credit  j  for  they  look- 
ed upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritorious,  to 
deceive /an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multitude, 
by  representing  to  them  as  prodigies,  things  that 
-Were  merely  natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  records  of  these  times. 


CHAP.  tl. 

Qmceming  the  calamitous  events  "which  happened  to 

the  church  during  thi^  century. 

•  •  • 

soihci-fe.  t  nphOUGH    the    abjuration    of  Paganism 

mains  4»f  X    was,  by  the  imperial  laws,  made  a  ne- 

•re  to  be  ccssary  step  to  preterment,  and  to  the  exerci- 

lound  in  sinsj  all  public  offices ;  yet  several  persons,  reputed 

this  cen-      r    ^^\,   •  j«^«  j  -^         ¥  _. 

tury.  lor  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  manners,  per- 
sisted in  their  adherehce  to  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion* Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Roman  law,  is  thought^  by  some,  to  have  been 
among  the  number  of  those  who  continued  in 
their  prejudices  against  the  Christian  relij^on ; 
and  such  also,  in  ,  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the 
case  of  Procopius,  the  celebrated  historian.  It 
is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain^  that  Agathias, 
who  wa^  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna^  and  who 
had  also  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  an 
historical  writer,  persevered  in  his  attachment  to 
the  Pagan  worship.    These  illustrious  Gentiles 

were 


/  
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^ere  exempted  from  the  severities  which  were  cent, 
employed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  ^^ 
to  abandon  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  rigour 
ef  the  laws  as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life, 
fell  only  upon  tho$e  who  had  neither  rank,  for<* 
tune,  nor  court-£avour  to  ward  00*  their  execu-i 
tion. 

II.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection  Smr4 
granted  to  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that  ^'j®^^ 
at  a  time  when  the  gospel  \yas,  in  many  instances,  chri»tu»i 
propagated  by  Unchristian  methods ;  it  will  ap-**^" 
pear  still  more  astonishing,  that  the  Platonic  phi-. 
losophers,  whose  opposition  to  Christianity  was 
universally  known,  should  be  permitted,  in  Greece, 
and  Egypt^  to  teach  publicly  the  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospeL    These  doctors  indeed 
affected,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree    of 
moderation  and  prudence,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
modified  their  expressions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
give  to  the  Pagan  system  an  evangelical  aspect, 
extremely  adapted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  as  the 
examples  of  Chalcidius  [n],  and  Alexander  of 

Lycopolis^ 

It 

tS*  [«]  The  religion  of  Chalcidius  has  been  much  dss* 
puted  among  the  learned.  Cave  seems  inclined  to  rank  hini 
among  the  Chiistian  writers,  though  he  expresses  some  uncer* 
tainty.  about  the  matter.  Huet,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Fabric 
ous,  and  Beausobre,  decide  with  somewhat  more  assurance 
that  Chalcidius  was  a  Christian.  Some  learned  men  have 
maintained,  on  the  conti^ary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings 
of  this  sage  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers. Our  learned  author,  in  his  notes  to  his  Latin  translaw 
tion  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System^  and  in  a  Dissertation 
de  iurbataper  recentiores  Platonicos  Ecdeda^  kys  down  an  hy- 
pothesis, which  holds  the  middle  way  between  these  two  ex^ 
tremes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcidius  neither  rejected  nor 
embraced  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  select-* 
ed  out  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  tenets  of  Plato,  a  bo- 
dy of  divinity,  in  which,'  however,  Platonism  was  predominant ; 
^4  that  be  was  one  of  diose  Synchretist  or  Eclectic  philoso. 

S  3  pU?"» 
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CENT.  LyciipoUij  abundantly  testify  {[o}.  Some  <rf  themr 
^^  J  however  were  less  mode^t^  nay,  cwried  their  au^ 
*  dacious  eflForts  ags^nst  ChrUtiawty  so  far  as  to  re- 
vile it  publidy.  Daxnascius,  in  the  life  of  bo- 
doru35  and  in  other  plaoea,  easts  upon  the  Chfis^ 
tians  the  most  ignominious  aspersions  £  j?]  j  Sim^ 
plicius,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Aristotdian 
philosophy,  throws  Out  several  mafignant  insinua- 

tiorm 

pliersy  who  abounded  in  the  fourth  nnd  fifth  ceQturie8»  and  who 
attempted  the  uniting  Paganism  and  Christianity  into  one  mot- 
ley  system.  This  account  of  the  matter,  however,  appears  too 
vague  to  thecekhratedauthor  ofthe  Cr^ictl  HisborifrfJ^hihsQ* 
ph^f  M.  Brucket.  This,  excellent  writer  agrees  with  Dr.  Mo^ 
sbeim  in  this^  that  Chalcidius  followed  the  Qiotley  method  of 
the  eclectic  Platoaists,  but  does  not  see  any  thin?  in  this  in« 
Consistent  with  hid  having  publicly  professed  the  Christie  re- 
ligien.  For  the  Question  is  not  whether  this  philosopher  was 
a  sound  and  orthodox  Christian  which  M.  Brucker  denies  him 
to  have  been,  but  whether  he  had  abandoned  the^P^igan  ritety 
and  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  thus  ourphii 
losophical  historian  looks  upon  as  evident.  For  though  in  the 
commentary  -upon  Plato's  Timausy  Chalcidius  teaches  sevts* 
nl  doctrines,  that  seem  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
religion*  yet  th^  same  may  be  said  of  Prigei\,  Cfemeii% 
Alexandrinus,  Arnobius,  and  others,  who  are  nevertheless, 
reckoned  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.  .  The  reader 
will  find  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  different  opinions  con* 
oemia^  the  religion  of  Chatei^us^  in  the  HisI*  Cfiiica  Phu 
hsophuB  Bruckeri,  torn.  iii.  p.  472-t^85.  The  truth  of  the 
aiattcv  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  !E^clectics,  bel^re  Christiasut^r 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  iheir  aystem  from  the 
gospel,  hut  ranged  themselves  undn*  the  vtwsd^rit  o£  Plato  ; 
and  that  they  repaired  to  thoae  of  Christ,  withieittt  any  cotui^ 
derable  change  of  their  sytttnab  when  the  examples  and  autho-. 
rity  of  the  emp^pors  inendered  the  prolesiioii  of  the  Christian 
vebgion  a  matter  of  prudence,  aa  well  as  its  own  exceUence  reo* 
dered  it  most  justly  a  matter  of  ehpiee* 

o:)*  [o]  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Manichv^ 
ans,  which  ia  published  by  Combefis»  in  the  second  tome  of 
his  jiucior.  Noviss.  BiUwA.  PF»  Phottus,  Combefis,  and  our 
learned  Cava  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  Proselyte  t^  Chri«« 
tianity.  But  Beausobre  has  demonstrated  the  contrary*  See 
HisUnrede  Mofikheismei  part  II.  Discours  Prdimnairet  sect. 
13u  p.  83&  ^ 

[)ij  Photius,  JBibliofheae  CoiL  ccxlii.  p;  1027* 
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tions  ag^M^ast  the  doctrines  of  the  goqpd  $  and  the  oekt. 
Epkheiremato  of  Proclus,  written  expressly  againat  ^' 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  universally  read*  and 
were,  on  that  account, « accurately  refnted  by 
Philoponus  {jf^  All  this  fhews,  that  many  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  ca- 
luqmious  attempts  against  the  gospel,  were  not 
so  muc)i  Chris^ans  in  reality,  a$  in  appearance, 
odierwise  they  would  not  have  permuted  th^ 
slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass  with- 
out correction  or  restraint. 

HL  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of  J^«  ^^^^ 
the  gospel,  the  Christians,  even  in  this  century,  cSsdalSJr 
suffered  grievously,  in  several  places,  froo^i  the>^«i^<»^ 
savage  cruelty  and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.   In  ^^^^ 
Britain^  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  masters  of 
that  kingdom,  involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,,  who  profeflied  Christianity,  in  the 
deepest  distresses,  and  tCHrmented  them  with  aU 
that  variety  of  suffering,  which  the  injurious  and 
malignant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent  [rj. 
The  Huns,  in  their  im^ption  into  Thrace^  Greece ^ 
and  the  other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  J^Sr 
tiiuan,  treated  the  Christians  with  great  barbae 
jity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  fr(»n  an  aversion  to 
Christianity,  as  from  an  hostile  spirit  of  hatred 
agamst  the  Greeks,  and  a  desire  of  overturning 
an4  destroying  their  empire*    The  lace  of  afiairs 
was  totaBy  changed  m  Italy ^  about  the  middle  of 
thb  century,  by  a  grand  revolution  which  hapw 
pened  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  L    This  em-- 
peror,  by  the  arms  of  itfarsus,  overturned  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  had  subsisted 
ninety  years ;  and  subdued  aiU  Italy  under  his  dp* 
minion.      The  state  of  things,  however,  which 
this  revolution  introduced,  was  x>ot  of  a  very  long 

H  4  dura- 

[^]  See  J.  A.  Fabricii  Btbliotheca  GraQa^  tol.  ui«.p«  52^. 
[r]  Ui^erii  Indes  Chrond.  jtntiquit.  JSccles.  £riUamu  «u&- 
j^tus  ad  A.  508.  p.  1 123. 
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CENT,  duratioii ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and  warlike 


VI. 


people,  headed  by  Albonius  their  king,  and  joined 
'  by  several  other  German  nations,  issued  forth 
from  Pannonia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign 
of  Justin,  invaded  Italy ;  and  having  ma.de  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  country,  except 
Rome  and  Ravenna^  erected  a  new  kingdom 
at  Tacinunu  Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to 
the  natural  ferocity  of  their  characters,  added  an 
aversion  !to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Christians, 
in  the  beginning,  endured  calamities  of  every 
kind.  But  the  fury  of  these  savage  usurpers  gra- 
dually subdued;  and  their  manners  contracted, 
from  time  to  time,  a  milder  character.  Autha- 
ris,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  it  was  professed  by  the 
Arians,  in  the  year  587.  But  his  successor  Agi- 
liilf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda,  vras 
persuaded^  by  that  princess,  to  abandon  Ari- 
anism,  and  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene 
Catholics  [5].  . 

But  the  calamities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other 
countries,  were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  they  suffered  in  Persia  un- 
der Chosroes ;  the  inhuman  monarch  of  that  na^ 
tion.  This  monster  of  impiety  aimed  his  auda- 
cious and  desperate  efibrts  against  heaven  itself ; 
for  he  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  make  war 
not  only  upon  Justinian,  but  also  upon  the  God 
of  the  Christians ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  blas^ 
phemous  menace,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the 
followers  of  Jesus  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  deaths  [tj, 

r*]  Paul.  Diacon.  De  gestis  Longohardorum,  lib.  it.  cap. 
ii.  xxvii.  p.  219.  231.  edit.  Lindenbrogii.  Muratorii  jintij. 
Jtaliay  torn.  i.  p.  14?.  torn.  ii.  p.  297*  Giannone  Bistqirq  d€ 
Naplffs*  torn.  i.  p.  302. 

^^J  Procopius,  De  bello  PerncOi  lib.  ii.  cap.  x^vi. 
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CHAP.  L 

Concerning  the  state  of  Utters  and  philosophy  during 

this  century* 

I.  npHE  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  cent. 

A    the  greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  ^^^  ^^ 
were  extremely  prejudicial  to   the  interests  of  y^^^y^ 
learning  and  philosophy,  as  must  be  known  to  aH  The  tute 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  ?^^^ 
these  unhappy  times.    During  these  tumultuous  ^ 
scenes  of  desolation  and  horror,  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  extinguished* 
had  they  not  found  a  place  of  renige,  siK:h  as  it 
was,  among  the  bishops,  and  the  monastic  orders. 
Here  they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and 
received  a  degree  of  culture  which  just  served  to 
keep  them   from  perishing.      Those  churches, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Caike^ 
^rab,  had  schools  erected  under  their  jurisdiction^ 
in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain  person  appoint* 
ed  by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seoen  Uberaf 
arts^  as  a  preparatory  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  scriptures  [a].    Persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life,  were 
obliged,  by  the  founders  of  their  respective  or- 
ders, to  employ  daily  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 

whose 

« 

[fl]  Fleuty,  Discours  siiri^ffistoire  Ecdes,  deptds  Pan  600, 
&c.  sect.  21.  p.  56.  torn.  xiii.  de  PHistoire  Emes.-^^HisUnre 
Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  iii.  Intr.  sect.  32.  p.  12*  Herm.  Con- 
Hoj^i  AnHq^  ^cadenUcc^^  p.  66.^^1 67*  edit.  Heununann. 
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CENT,  whose  writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  re- 
^^  pertories  of  celestial  wisdom,  in  which  all  the 
'  treasures  of  theology  were  centered  [A].  Hence 
libraries  were  formed  in  all  th^  monasteries,  and 
the  pious  and  learned  productions  of  the  Christian 
and  other  writers  w^e  copied  and  di^ersed  by 
the  diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  who  were  generally  such  monks  as,  by 
weakness  of  constitution,  or  other  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, wer^  rendered  incapable  of  harder  labour* 
To  these  establishments  we  owe  the  preservation 
and  possession  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  sacred 
and  profane,  who  escaped,  in  this  manner,  the  sa- 
vage fury  of  Gothic  igaonmce.  and  are  h;^pily 
transmitted  to  our  times.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that,  besides  the  sdiools  that  belonged  to  the  car 
tkedrais,  there  were  odiers  opened  in  the  mo> 
nasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life,  were  instrupted  by  the  abi- 
boe,  or  soipe  of  his  ecciedastics,  in  the  arts  and 

adences  {^cj. 
The  icicn.      IL  But  these  tnstllutioiis  and  est^ldidimeiits, 

toB^veryl^^^^  Iftudable,  did  not  produce  such  ha{^y 
vnperfect-  eflocts  fts  might  kive  been  expected  from  thenu 
^*  Vor^  not  to  speak  of  the  inddence  of  certain  abr 

boos  and  bi^ops,  who  n^lected  entirdy  the  du- 
ties of  their  stations,  nor  of  the  bitter  aversion 
w^ic^  others  discovered  towards  every  sort  of 
teaming  and^erudition,  which  they  oons^red  as 
pernicious  to  the  progress  of  piety  [d} ;  not  to 

speak 

« 

{^3  l^ntdlcUAniintnmConcordia  Regtdarunif  lib.ii.p.  55, 
64,  75,77, 80,100,  lib.  iiL  p.  16 — 4-1,  &c.  edit.  Hung.  Menar- 
di.   Jo.  Mabillon,  Frc^.  ad  Scec.  4.  jlctor,  S$.   Ord.  JBened. 

.    [^3 Benedict.  Concord,  Reg.  lib.ii.  p. 232.  Mabillon  jlctor. 
SS.  Ord,  JBened.  torn.  i.  p.  314. 

[d1  GfBgoiy  tiir  Gv6at  ia  said  to  have  been  of  this  avm- 
iwTy  ttid  to  have  'ordered  a  multitude  of  the  productioas  c^ 
Pagui  written^  and  among  oiiien  JLivy'a  Baama  History  to  be 

1  committed 


Chap.  U '      Iie(sunh^  tmd  Phit^O]^^  TOT 

speak  of  the  ittiberal  ignerance  -which  several  pre-(  cbmt«> 
lates  affected,  and  which  they  injudiciously  con-*'  ^' 
founded  with  OtristUm  simpUcihf  {e]  ;  even  those 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  study  and  propa; 
gadon  of  the  sciences,  were  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  unskilful  and  illiterate;  and  thd 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  schools  were 
inconsiderable,  both  as  to  their  quality  and  their 
number  Q/]].  Greek  literature  was  almost  every 
where  neglected ;  and  those,  who  by  profession, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  Latin 
eruditioB,  spent  their  time  and  labour  in  gram« 
matical  aibtilties  and  quibbles,  as  the  pedantic 
examples  of  Isodorus  and  Cassiodorus  abundantly 
shew.  Eloquence  was  degraded  into  a  rhetorical 
bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation  whkh  was 
composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories  and  bar« 
barous  terms,  as  may  even  appear  from  several 
parts  of  the  writings  of  those  superior  genuises 
who  surpassed  their  contemporaries  inpredsion 
and  elegance,  such  as  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  £n« 
nodius,  and  others.  As  to  the  other  liberal  arts,' 
they  shared  the  common  calamity  ;  and  as  they 
were  now  cultivated,  had  nothing  very  liberal  or 
elegant  in  their  appearance,  con^sting  entirely  m 
a  few  dry  rufes,  which,  instead  of  a' complete,  and 
finished  system,  produced  only  a  gfaasdy  and  life- 
less skeleton. 

ni.  I^iilo50{Ay  fared  still  worse  than  litenu  *^«  «°^y 
ture;  for  it  was  entirely  banished  from  all  the  se-I^phy  "^ 
minaries  which  were  urider  the  inspection  and  go*  ^'^*^ 
vemment  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.     The  great- 
est part  of  these  zealots  looked  upon  the  study  of 
phjfiisophy,  not  only  as  useless,  but  even  perni- 
cious 

committedtothe  Qames.   See  Gabriel  Ltron,  Singulariiiei  His* 

^r.  et  Litter,  torn.  i.  p.  166. 
[e]  Maihillon.  Prof,  ad  S^c.  i.  BenetHd  p.  46.  - 
[/]  See  M.  Atir.  Cassiodori  U6er  de^ceptem  DwipUnisi 

which  i$  extant  among  hia  works.  ... 
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CENT.  €ioits  to  those  ^o  had  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  service  of  rclijgion.  The  most  eminent »  nay, 
'  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was 
the  celebrated  Boethitis,  privy  counsellor  to  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Itahf.  This  il« 
histrious  senator  had  embraced  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy [^],  but  approved  also,  as  was  usual 
among  the  modern  Platonics^  the  doctrine  of 
Aristode,  and  illustrated  \%  in  his  writings.  And 
it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  diligence  ^d  zeal 
with  which  he  explained  and  recommended  the 

^  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  it  arose  now  among 

the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  than  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  state       IV.  The  State  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the 

among  the  Greeks  was,  in  several  places,  niuch  more  flou-!. 

Greek*,  nshiug  than  that  in  which  we  have  left  theiil 
among  the  Latins ;  and  the  emperors  raised  and 
nourished  a  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  by  the 
noble  rewards  and  the  distinguished  honours 
which  they  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning  \Jf\.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that,  notwithstanding  these  encourage- 
ments, the  sciences  were  cultivated  with  less  ar** 
dour,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were  less 
numerous  than  in  the  preceding  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  this,  the  modem  Platonics 
maintained  as  yet  their  credit,  and  their  philo-i 
«ophy  was  in  vogue.  The  Alexandrian  and  Athe- 
nian schools  flourished  under  the  direction  of 
Pamascius,     Isidorus,     Simplicius,^     Eulamius, 

Hermias, 

[g]  'this  will  appear  evident  to  8U9I1  as,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  modern  Platonigm,  read  attentively  tke  books 
of  Boethius,  De  consolationef  &c.  See  also,  on  this  subject, 
Renatt.  Vall.  p.  10,  50.  Holstenius  en  vita  Porphyrih  ?•  *J; 
edit.  Cantabr.  See  also  Mascov.  Nutor.  Germandr.  torn*  ^ 
p.  102. 

[A]  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  113.  Herm. 
Conringius,  De  studiis  urbis  RonuB  €i  Constantinop,  in  a  I^^'- 
f^rtatloa  subjoined  to  his  Apiiquilatcf  ^caifmk^^  . 
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Hermias,  Priscianus,  and  oth^ts,  who  were  placed  cent. 
on  the  highest  summit  of  literary  giory.  But  ^fj 
when  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  a  {mticular  edict, 
prohibited  the  teaching  philosophy  at  Athens  [13 
(which  edict,  no  doubt,  was  leveUed  at  the  mo* 
dern  Platonism  already  mentioned),  and  when 
his  resentment  began  to  ^me  out  against  those 
who  refused  to  abandon  the  Pagan  worship,  then 
all  these  celebrated  philosophers  took  refage 
among  the  Persians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the 
enemies  of  Rome  {1c^*  They,  indeed,  returned 
from  their  voluntary  exile,  when  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Persians  and  the  Ron:ians, 
A.  D.  533  [/] ;  but .  they  could  never  recover 
their  former  credit,  and  they  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  w*hich  ceased,  at  length,  to  be  under 
their  direction* 

Thus  expired  that  famous  sect,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  Modern  or  Later 
Platonic ;  and  which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  had  pro* 
duced  such  divisions  and  tumults  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  been,  in  other  respects,  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  gospel* 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy^ 
which  arose  imperceptibly  out  of  its  obscurity, 
and  was  placed  in  an  ladvantageous  light  by  the 
illustrations  of  the  learned ;  but  especially  and 
principally  by  the  celebrated  commentaries  of 
Philoponus.  And,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
this  philosophy  was  necessary  for  the  Greeks  ; 

^nce 

[t]  Johannes  Malela^ ^i^^oria  Chrontca^i^zrt  It.  p.  187. edit. 
Oxon.  Another  testimony  concerning  this  matter  is  cited  from 
«  certain  Chromcley  not  yet  published,  by  Nic.  AlemannuSj  drf 
Procynif  Histor,  jircananif  cap.  xxvi.  p.  377.  edit.  Venet. 

[^]  Agathias,  DerehiS  JusHmani  lib.  ii.  p.  49.  edit.  Venet* 
torn.  ii.  Corpor,  BifKontp 

CO  See  We«»eliJJgii  Oh$m)aU  Fariar*  lib.  i.  cap.  xriii*  p. 
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tn^rr.  iiftce  it  was  froffi  tttei  depths  of  this  peripatetkal 
/^^-  wisdom,  that  the  Monophydit^,  and  Nestorians 
'' direw  the  subtUties  with  which  they  endeavoured 
to  overwhelm  the  abettors  of  the  Ephesian  and 
Chtlcedonian  couficik. 
In  the  eait.  V.  The  NestoTiam  and  Monophysite^  who 
lived  in  the  east^  turned  eqi]pally  their  eyes  towards 
Aristotle,  and,  in  order  to  train  their  respective 
followers  to  the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them 
with  the  subtilties  erf  a  contentious  lo^c,  transla- 
ted the  principal  books  of  that  deep  philoso* 
pher  int^  their  native  lai^ages.  Sergius,  a 
Monq>hysite  and  philosopher^  translatedthe  boob 
of  Arisotle  into  Syriac  [m].  Uranius,  a  Syrian, 
prc^gated  the  doctrines  of  this  philosq)her  in 
Persia  ;  and  disposed  in  theii;  favour  Chosroes, 
the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  becairie  a  zealous 
abettor  of  the  peripatetic  system  M*  ^^  ^P^ 
prince  received  from  one  of  the  Nestorian  faction 
'  (which,  after  having  procured  the  exchiMon  of  the 
Greeks,  triumphed  at  this  time  unrivalled  in  Pf' 
siaj  a  translaticMi  of  the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian 

language  £03. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  am(Hig 
these  eastern  Christians  there  were  9(»ne  who  re- 
jected both  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doc* 
trines ;  and,  unwilling,  to  be  obliged  to  others 
for  their  philosophical  knowledge,  invented  sys- 
tems of  their  Own,  which  were  inexptessiMy  cbj* 
inerical  and  pregnant  with  absurdities.    Of  this 

class  of  origmai  philosc^phers  was  Cosmas>  a  Nes^ 

torian, 

hf  Dr.  Pocock,  p.  94,  172. 

.  [n]  See  Ag^iatf,  De  rebui  JuMiiMm,  Kb  ii.  p.  48.  That 
UFanina  made  twe^f  the  Aristotelum^hilosophy  ift  tbc  E«ty* 
drian  coatroversy,  i»e^j^fit  even  frolic  tki^8itaj|^€i«I«»®stwce» 
that  Agathias  represents  him  disputing^soneecttiBg  thcjKW*WrfJ 
€nd  imnd^ii&i^  of  Gcd  (^  ro  mn^h  num  Hv^yiyc^^ 
[0]  Agathias*  1.  c.  lib*  ii;  p.  48.  edit,  Vianet. 
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torian,  camziionly  caUtd  Indidopkustes,  vhoie  citfirv 
doctrines  are  extremely  sin^lar,  and  resemble      ^^ 
more  the  notions  of  the  Orientals  than  the  Dpi-  '^"  * 
nions  of  the  Greeks  \jp].    Such  also  was  the 
writer,  from  whose  Eipositian  qfthe  Octateuck, 
Photius  has  drawn  several  citations  \ji^ 


CHAP.  n. 


Concerning  tlie  doctors  and  ministers  qfihe  church^ 

t  np'HE  external  form  of  chm'ch  government  D«ipiit» 
A    continued  without  any  remarkable  altera-  ^j^e'b^ 
tion  during  the  course  of  this  century*    But  theof  R^ne 
bishops  oiMonfte  and  Constantinople^  who  were  cpn;  ^^**^j^, 
adered  as  the  most  eminent  and  principal  rulers  o^ 
the  Christian  church,  were  engaged  in  perpetu;at 
disputes  about  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  .re-' 
^ective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed  both  to  aspire 
at  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  ail    . 
unrivalled  «Qvem^ty  over  the  eastern  churches^ 
bat  also  maintained  that  his  church  was,  in  point 
of  ^gnity,  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
Roman  pontiiSs  beheld,  with  impatience,  tliese 
lordly  pretensions,  and  warmly  assei^ed  the  pre^ 
eminence  of  their  church,  and  its  undoubted  sii^ 
periority  over  that  cf ^Canstantinopk.     Gregory 
the  Great  distinguished  himself  in  this  violent 
contest ;  and  the  following  event  furnished  him 
with  an  c^^portunity  <^  exerting  his  zeaL    In  the 
year  588,  John,  bishop  ciConst<mtmople^  sumittied 
the  Faster,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  ab- 
stinence and  austerity,,  assembled^  by  his  own  au^. 

thority^ 

torn.  ii.  CoUeetionis  notice  patrum  Gracorm^ 
Ij2  JSaUoth.  Codic.  xxxvi.  p.  2%  23. 
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GENT,  thority,  a  council  at  Constantinople^  to  inquire 
^^  into  an  accusation  brought  against  Peter,  patri- 
PAET II.  ^^^^  ofAntioch,;  and,  upon  this  occaj^on,  assumed 
the  title  of  cecumemcaly  or  universal  bishop  (]r]. 
Now,  although  this  title  had  been  fbrmeriy  en- 
joyed by  the  bishops  of  Constantinople^  and  wa9 
also  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that  might 
have  prevented  its  giving  umbrage  or  offence 
to  any  \s\  yet  Gregory  suspected,  both  from 
the  time  and  the  occasion  of  John's  renewing  his 
claim .  to  it,  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  supremacy 
over  all  the  Christian  churches ;  and  therefore  he 
opposed  his  claim  in .  the  most  vigorous  manner, 
in  letters  to  that  purpose,  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper 
to  second  his  opposition.  But  all  his  efforts  were 
without  effect ;  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  assume  the  title  in  question,  though 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  alarmed  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  [^3* 

n.  This 

^  [r]  We  cannot  avoid  taking'  notice  of  some  mistakes 
which  have  slipped  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  narra- 
tion of  this  event.  Firsts  The  council  here  mentioned  \va» 
held  under  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  IL  and  not  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  not  chosCn  hishop  of  Rome  before 
A.  D.  590.  Secondly^  The  person  accused  before  this  council 
was  not  Peter,  but  Gregory,  bishop  oi.Anticfch,  Thirdly ^  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  council  was  summoned  by  John  of  Cor- 
Siantinopief  but  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  to  whom  Gregory 
had  appealed  from  the  governor  of  the  east > before  whom  he  was 
first  accused. 

C^  [*]  ^^^  ^^*^^  ^^  universal  bishops  which  had  been  given 
by  Leo  and  Justinian  to  the  patriarchs  of  Cchstaniinaplef  was 
not  attended  with  any  accession  of  pow^r.^ 

[f  ]  Gregor.  Magni  £pist.  lib.  iv,  v^  vii.  All  the  passa- 
ges  in  these  epistles  that  relate  to  this  famous  contest,  have  been 
extracted  and  illustrated  by  Launoius,  in  his  Assertio  in  -Prt* 
vUeg»  S»  Medardi^  tom.  iii  opp.  part.  II.  p.  266.  See  also 
Lequien,  Oriens  Christiamis y^tom,  i.  p.  67.  Pfaffii  Disser^ 
tatio  de  titvio  (kcumenkuSf  in  the  Tcmic Nehetioay  tom.  iv.  p. 
99. 


n.  This  pontiff,  however,  adhered  teaadousl^  gskt, 
to  his  purpose,  opposed  yith  vehemence  the  bi-     ^^ 
shop  ox  CmsUmtmopky  raided  new  tumults  wd  dis-  ^^v^ 
pensions  amoiig  the  sagred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  The  rp- 
(ess  than  an  unlimited  supremacy  over  the  Chris- m*"?""**^ 
tian  church*   ,  This  ambitious  design  succeeded  ^^oT 
iu  the  west  j  while,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  hi^^^?^?^ 
vrogant  pretensions  were  scarcely  respected  by  ®°^^ 
any  hot  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bishop 
of  Qrniantinqple  i  and  this  prelate  was  always  in  a 
condition  tp  malce  head  against  the  progress  of  his 
authority  in  the  east.  How  much  the  opinions  o£ 
some  were  favourable  to  the  lordly  demands  of 
tlie  ^gmai}  pontiffs,  may  be  easily  imagined  from 
an  expression  of  Ennodius,  that  infamous  and 
extravagant  flatterer  of  Symn[iachus,  who  was  si  ^ 

prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame*  This  parasitical 
panegyrist,  among  other  impertinent  assertions, 
maintained,  that  the  Rpman  pontiff  was  consti<r 
XjxtQd  Judge  m  the  place  of  God^  which  he  filled  as 
the  vic^erent  pf  the  Most  KBgh  \u].  On  the 
Qther  hand,  it  is  certain,  from  a  variety  of  the 
most  authentic  records^  that .  both  the  emperors 
and  the  lotions  in  general  were  far  from  being 
disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  send*- 
tude,  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  inx- 
posing  upon  the  Christian  church  [w]^  The  Go- 
thic princes  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none  to  be  raised  tp , 

VOL.  II.  I  the 

» 

'  t"]  See  his  Apclogeticum  pro  St/nodOf  ifi  the  xvth  volume  of 
tie  Bibliotheca  Magna  Patrum^  p.  ^48.  edit.  Paris.  ^  One 
would  think  that  this  servile  adulator  had  never  read  the  4th 
verse  of  thi9  2d  chapter  of  St.  Paul  VSd  Episdeio  the  Thet^- 
lonianSf  where  the  AntUChrist^  or  man  ofnn^  is  described  i|X 
the  very  terms  xel  which  he  represents  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff  SjouxuicbuiB* 

£iip]  See  particularly  the  truth  of  this  assertion^  with  res^^t 
to  i^iMiii,  in  Qeddes'  J}isseriatum  on  the  Papal  Simrermc^p  Qwjff 
Vfitl  rdutif^n  i»}h^~tmcknt  Spanish  chunh^  tirhich  is  t^  be  fouiitf 

the  second  volunie  of  bis  Miscellaneous  Tracts* 


V. 
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CTNT.  the  pontiticate  withotit  their  approbation,  and 
J  J  reservefd  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  every  new  election  £^]. 
They  enacted  spiritual  laws,  called  the  religious 
orders  before  their  tribunals,  and  sumnioned  coun- 
cUs  by  their  legal  authority  [y].    In  consequence 
of  all  this,  the  pontiffs,  amidst  all  their  high  pre- 
tensions, reverenced  the  majesty  of  their  kings 
ind  emperors,  and  subiilitted  to  their  authority 
with  the  most  profound  humility ;  nor  were  they 
as  yet,  so  lost  to  aH  sense  of  shame,  as  to  sdm  at 
the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes  to  their  ghost-- 
ly  dominion  [z]. 
Vices  aiid      III.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dergy 
S  rfS'der-  ^^^^  ^^n^  considerable  before  this  period,  and  the 
gy»  |iches,  which  they  had  accumulated,  immense ; 

and  both  received  daily  augmentations  from  the 
growth  of  superstition  in  this  century.  The  arts 
of  a  rapacious  priesthood  Were  practised  upon  the 
ignorant  devotion  of  the  simple ;  and  even  the  re- 
morse of  the  wicked  was  made  an  instrument  of 
increasing  the  ecclesiastical  treasure.  For  an  opi- 
nion was  propagated  with  industry  among  the 
jpeople,  that  the  remission  of  their  sins  was  to  be 
purchased  by  their  liberalities  to  the  churches  and 
monks,  and  that  the  prayers  of  departed  saints, 
whose  efficacy  was.  victorious  at  the  throne  of 
;God,  were  to  be  bought  by  oflFerings  presented 
to  the  temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  these 
celestial  mediators.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
riches  of  the  cliurch  increased,  the  various  orders 

of 

ft  « 

I]x]  See  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  Ifistar.  German&r'*  torn,  ii*  not. 

p.  lis. 

"  [  y]  Baanage  Ifistoire  des  £glises  ReformeSf  torn.  i.  p.  S81. 
[«]  Sec  the  citations  from  Gregory  the  Great  collected  by 
'LzunoiifDe  regia  patestate  in  matrimon,  torn.  i.  opp.  part  II. 
p.  691.  and  in  his  Assertio  in  Prvoikgium  S.  Medardi^  p.  272. 
^m.  iii;  opp.  part  IL  Seealso  Giannqoe,  Hitt,  de  Najki^  torn, 
ii.  p.  282.   • 


Chap.  Hi    Dcictors^  Omrch-Gaverhmenty  &c.  US 

of  the  clergy*  were  infected  with  those  vices  that  cent.- 
are  too  oiten  the  consequences  of  an  affluent  ^'' 
prosperity.  This  appears,  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence, from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  decrees 
of  councils,  which  were  So  frequently  levelled  at 
the  imtnoralities  of  those  who  were  ctistinguished 
by  the  name  of  clerks.  For  whence  so  many  laws 
to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  if  they  had  fulfilled 
even  the  obligations  of  external  decency,  or 
shewn,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  for  religion  and  virtue  ?  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  effect  of  all  these  laws  and 
edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceived ;  for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid,  at 
this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most  flagi- 
tious crimes  were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and 
gentlest  punishments ;  an  unhappy  circumstance, 
which  added  to  their  presumption,  and  rendered 
them  more  daring  and  audacious  in  iniquity. 

IV.  The  bishops  of  Rome^  who  considered  them-  TheirfAopt 
selves  as  the  chiefe  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  TO/«^pt. 
churchy  are  not  to  be  excepted  from  ,this  censure,  ^ 
any  more  than  the  clergy  who  were  under  their 
jurisdiction.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  their 
humility  and  virtue  by  that  long  and  vehement 
contention,  whidh  arose  in  the  year  498,  between 
Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  who  were  on  the 
same  day,  elected  to  the  pontificate  by  diflPerent 
parties,  and  whose  dispute  was,  at  length,  de- 
cided by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths.  Each 
of  these  ecclesiastics  maintained  obstinately  the 
validity  of  his  election ;  they  reciprocally  accused 
each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes ;  and 
to  their  mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations  did> 
not  appear,  on  either  side,  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation.  Three  different  councils,  assembled 
at  RoniCy  wdeavoured .  to  terminate  this  odious 

X  2  schism 


lit  ^le  Internd  HkUny  qf  the  Chvrch        ^ 

cwrr.  9cH]sm  [a3>  bat  without  success.  A  fw^th  w* 
jJ[J-  J  9ummone49  by  Theodoric,  to  examine  the  ac- 
y^^^y^'  cusations  broudit  agsdnst  Symmachns,  to  whom 
thb  prince  ha^  at  the  be^nning  of  the  schism, 
adjudged  the  papal  chsur.  This  council  was  hel4 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  in 
it  the  Roman  pontiff  was  acquitted  of  the  crimen 
laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  adverse  party  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  ;  and  this  gave  occa^ 
«lon  to  Ennodius  of  Ticinum^  now  Ftmch  to  draw 
tip  hb  adulatory  apology  far  the  coimcU  atm/  Syni» 
machus  [*].  In  this  applogy,  which  disguises  the 
truth  under  the  seducing  colours  of  a  gaudy  rhe- 
toric, the  reader  will  perceive  that  thefounda^ 
tions  ctf  that  enormous  power,  which  the  popes 
of  Rome  afterwards  acquired,  were  now  laid ;  but 
he  will  seek  in  vain  in  this  laboured  production 
any  satisfactory  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Synrnoachus  {]c3* 
If*^**^^  V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  thQ 
mikl  monks  augmented  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  Chn^' 
tian  world.  They  multiplied  so  prodigiousljr  i^ 
the  east,  that  whole  armies  might  have  been  raised 
out  of  the  monastic  order,  without  any  sensible 

diminution 

Cj*  [<»]  T^*  schism  m^y  be  truly  termed  odiousi  as  it  was 
(parried  on  by  assassinations,  massacres*  aad  aU  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  a  desperate  civil  war.    See  Paul  Diaconus,  lib.  x^i» 
'   C^]  'r^"  ^i'o/ogy  mAy  be  seen  in  the  fifteenth  volunae  of  the 
Magn.  Bibt.  Patrumy  p*  248* 

'  CCJ''  L^l  That  Synun^chuf  was  never  fairly  acquitted^  ^^7y 
presumed  from  the Jij-st,  and  proved  from  the  secoiuf  of  thfrio*'. 
lowing  circumstances :  Fird,  That  Theodoric,  who  was  a  wise 
and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had  attentively  examined  the 
chsu*g^  brought  against  him,  would  n6t  havie  referred  the  deo- 
<on  to  the  bishops,  if  the  nmttex  had  been  clear,  but  would  hate 
l^ronqunced  judgment  himself  a&  he  had  formerly  done  cpncern- 
ipg  thejggality  of  his. election.  The*econrfcircumstanceag«»st 

Syriimachus  is,  that  the  council  acquitted  him  without  so  muc» 
as  hearing  those  who  acctfsed  hiifn  f  and,  he  himself  did  n«t  »p* 
yeart.though  frequently  sunlaaned. 


diAunti(i<m  of  that  ^nonnoi^s  body.  The  mo-  cent. 
nastic  Kfc  was  alSso  highly  honoured^  and  had  an  .^  ^^ 
incredible  number  of  patrons  and  followers  in  all 
the  western  provinces,  as  appears  from  the  rules 
whidi  were  prescribed  in  this  century,  by  various 
doctors,  for  directing  the  conduct  of  the  cloistered  . 
monks,  and  the  holy  virrins,  that  had  sacrificed 
their  capacity  of  being  usedni)  in  the  world,  to  the 
gloomy  charms  of  ?^  convent  [rf].  Jn  Great  Bri* 
taifip  »  certain  abbot,  named  Congall,  is  said  to 
have  persiiaded  an  incredible  nimiber  of  persoriS 
to  abandon  the  affairs,  obligations,  and  duties  df 
social  life,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of  disd^fine,  of 
which  he  was  the  inyentoy  [e^  His  discijdes 
travelled  through  m^y  countries,  in  ^ich  they 
propagated,  with  sych  syfcess,  the  co!nta^on  of 
this  mon^tip  devotion,  that,  in  some  l&me,  Irt', 
landj  Gmdy  GernumVy  and  Switzerland^  swarmed 
with  those  la^  orders,  jmd  were,  in  a  manner, 
covered  with  convents.  The  most  illustrious  diS^ 
dple  of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  w^  Cc^mti? 
ban,  whose  singular  rv^t  of  c^sdpjine  is  yet  ei- 
tant,  and  surpasses  al}  the  rest  in  simplicity  and 
brevity  {J^y  The  monastic  orders,  in  general, 
^bounded  with  fanatics  and  proSiptes ;  the  tatter 
were  more  numerous  than  the^nwer  in  the  west* 
cm  convents,  while  in  those  of  th?  ??«t,  the  fa* 
natics  were  predominant. 

VL  A  new  order  of  monks,  vhidi  in  a  manner  The  a^e  of 
absorbed  all  the  others  th*t  were  establishe4  in  the  J^ST^ 

•  Xi^  l^le  ftise  {n  Holstenios'  Codes  Rpgtdanm^  part  If, 
vlucH  woxk  waa  pablisked  at  Jfyum^  in  tkiw  volumes  4to  in  the 
year  1661.  See  also  Edm.  MartepeetUrm^Diirand^rAMmni 
Anecdot*  Nao.  torn.  i.  p.  4, 

{e^  Jac.  Usserii  Antiq.  JScdfS,  Britan, 

(jT]  Uf acrii  S^lhge  jfnfiauar.  EpUtolar.  Hihemkar.  p.  5—^ 
15*  Holstenii  Codex  Reguutrumy  torn.  ii.  p.  48.     MabiQpti| 
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CENT,  west^  was  instituted,  A.  D.  529,  by  Benedict  of 
VL     Nursia^  a  man  of  piety  and  reputation,  for  the  age 

"*^^*  he  lived  in.  From  Ws  rule  of  discipline,  which  is 
yet  extant,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  impose  it  upon  all  the  nK)nastic  societies,  but 
to  form  an  order  whose  dbcipline  should  be 
milder,  their  establishment  more  solid,  and  their 
manners  more  regular,  than  those  of  the,  other 
monastic  bodies ;  and  whose  members,  during 
the  course  of  a  holy  and  peaceful  life,  were  to 
divide  their  time  between  prayer,  readii^g,  the 
education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned 
labours  [^].  -  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  celebrated  ecclesiastic  degenerated 
sadly  frbm  the  piety  of  their  founder,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  duties  of  their  station,  and  the  g^eat 
end  of  r  their  estalishment.  Having  acquired 
immense  riches  from  the  devout  liberality  qf  the 
opulent,  they  sunk  into  luxury,  intemperance, 
and  sloth,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
vices,  extended  their  zeal  and  attention  to  worldly 
a0airs,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  took  part .  ii^  political  cabals  and  court 
tactions,  made  a  vast  augmc^ntation  of  supersti- 
tious rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  bliod 
the  multitude,  aiid  supply  the  place  of  their  eiXr 
piring  virtue ;  and,  among  other  meritorious  en- 
terprises, laboured  roost  ardei^tly,  to  swelj  the  ar- 
rogance, by  enlarging  the  ppwer  and  authority  qf 
the  Roman  PpntifF.  *  The  good  Benedict  never 
dreamt  that  the  "great  purposes  of  his  institi^ticiipL 
were  to  be  thus  pervert^,  much  less  did  he  give 
any  encouragement  or  permission  to  such  flagrant 
abuses.  His  rule  of  discipline  was  neither"  fa* 
vpurable  to  luxury  nor  ambition ;  and  it  is  stfll 

celebrated 

[j^]  See  Mabilloiif  yicta  Sdnctor.  Ord,  Bened^  Stec.  i.  and 
jifMoles.  Ordin.  Benedict,  torn,  u  See  also  Helyotus  sind  the 
other  waiters  who  have  given  accounts  of  the,monas|^  prdeif. 
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cdebraUd  on' ac^vint  of  its  e»^eUaic0,  ^  t^  ciNir. 

has  not  heOk  observed  for  maay  ages.  ^^ 

It  is  proper  to  remark  hf4re9:tbat  the  institution 
of  Bene<fict  changed,  in  sevaral  respectji,  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  ti^  ^lonastic  |^fe  as  it 
was  regulated  in  the  we8t•^  4JSKHig  other  things 
he  obl^;ed  those  who  entered  into  his  order  tp 
promise,  at  the.  time  of  th$ir^  being  received  8)8 
Novitiates,  and  afterwards^  ad  thj^  admission  as 
members  of  the  society,  to  p^r^veire  ii^  an  obedv 
ence  to  the  rules  he  had  laid^  down,  without  aV 
tess^ting  to  chan^  them/ in  any  respect.  ^Aa.he 
was  i^xtremely  solicitous  about  tjbe  stability,  of  l^is 
institution,  this  particular  regulation  wasw^se  ad4 
f^nident ;  and  it  vns  so  n;»uch  the  morenecess^ti^^ 
thj^,  before  his  ti^ie,  the  mopks  made  no  sprupl? 
of  aJtering  (he  laws  anfl. rules  of  thei^  founder^ 
as  often  as  they  thought  proper  [A]; 

VQ.  This  new  c»^r  made  a  most 'nipiid|>ro- its  i«i>«ir 
gress  in  the  w«*t,  and,:  in  jai  §hort  space  of  time,^*^^*^  [ 
arrived  at  the  most  flourishing  state.    In  Gaul^  it;s       .    j 
interests  were  promoted  by,  Maurus,  in  Sicily  ^ 
and  Sardiniay  by  Placidus ;  in  E^landy  by  A\^ 
gastin  and  Mettitus ;  in  Italjf^  ailid  other  cc^n^ : 
tries,  by  Gre^ry  the  Great,  who  is  hin^elf 
reported  to  have  been  for  siome  time  a  me^aber 
of  this  society  {%} ;  and  it  was  afterwards  received 
in  Germany  by  i:hQ  means  oi  Boniface  [^]%    Thi9 

-14^  sudden 

[A]  See  Mabillon  Pr€Bf.  ad  S{BC.  iv.  Bmedict*  part  L  p.  181 
[Q  See.MabiUod»  Diss,  ik  lAta  MomHica  Gre^otii  AF.  ad 
HiiK  Faksiim,  torn.  ii.  jinalect.  veter.  as  ako  )u9  Ptis^.  4uf 
Sac,  Benedict,  p.  29.  Thia  circimi9tance,  howeyer,^  is.  denie4 
hj  some  writers ;  and  among  others  by  Gallonius,  con^ernih|f 
wkose-book  upon  that  subject,  see  Simon's  Lettres  ChoisioSf 
torn.  iii.  p.  63. 

[i]  Anton.  Dadini  Altese^rse,  Or^'ffe*  m  I^onfutietfi  Kb. 
i*  cap.  ix.  p.  33.  The  propagation  of  the  Benedictine  or^fsi^ 
l^nmgh  the-  different  provinces  o£  Europe^  is  related  by  Ma* 
billon,  Pmef,  ad  S4BC*  h  £enedictinumf  et  ad  Sac,  ivw  pyt  J^ 


%teb  ^  The  MemdMistmy  of  the  ^hurcK.      • : 

tsAt.  811^^  and  umadiAg  progress  <tf  ike  iiMr  order 
#AKf  ii  ^"^^  ascribed  by  th4  Benectttthies,  to  thfe  wisdom 
'  ind  $anctity  of  their  dB^dpline^  ind  to  the  miracles 
vfhich  iv€re  woifeed  by  thdr  foundef  ,.aiid  his  foK 
-lov9i$.  But  a  more  a^efitive  view  of  things  wiH 
-convince  the  impartial  observer,  that  the  protec- 
tioxi  of  the  Roman  pontifl^^  to  the  adraficement  of 
^hose  grandeur  2AA  authority  the  Benedictine^^ 
were  most  servilely  devoted^  contributed  much 
-more  to  the  lustre  and  influence  of  their  order^ 
ihan  any  -Other  circumstances^  nay,  thaii  all  other 
considerations  united  together.  But,  however, 
^universal  Hmr  credit  waSj  they  did  not  reign 
{il(me ;  other  orders  subsisted  in  i^sirei^j^atcm  vtrv- 
dl  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Benedictine  ab- 
*^  Mrbed  indeed^  all  the  other  religioiK  socieHes, 
iand  held,  unrivalfed^  the  r^s  of  the  ixiie»^a^ic  ei^ 
pirem.  .      ^ 

"^iKff"    ^"^*  ''^^  "^^*  celebrated  Greek  and  Oriental 
Ld  o^'^vriters  that  flourished  in  this  century^  we^e  those 

tal  writen-ivliich  Mow  ; 

Proeopius  of  Gatd^  who  intfcrf*eted  sudcess^ 
iufiy  several  books  of  Scripture  {my 

Maxentius,  a  monk  of  i^ttfic^A^  who,  besidefc 
eeveral  treatises  against  the  sects  Of  his  tiine,  ^omv 
fO^ed  tkhbUUm^  dn  DioAysius  ike  Andpagite. 

Agapetus,  who^e  Stkedia  BegiA^  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Justinian  j  proettfed.  him  a  place 

iimoftgthe  wisest  and  mo^t  judicious  writers   of 
this  century. 

Eulogius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioa^^  whb  was  the 
t*rror  of  heretics,  and  a  warm  aftd  wrenuous  dc^ 
fender  of  the,  ortho^dox  faith. 

*  John, 

» 

'•  ■      '•  - 

t^]  dee  Sntion,  Cmqkede  lu  JN^^kt^JStckshsHfrnfii 
M.  Da  Fin>  torn.  i.  p.  197w 


Chap.  n.    BbcfytSj  Cy^cTUrMimlmm/^'l^c.  im 

' '  John,  patriarch  ^o{  Constantmof^^  who,  on'  ac-  ciMt. 
count  of  his  austere  method  of  fife,  was  surnam^d  ^.   ^^ 
the  f^ster^  and  who  acquired  a  certaiu  degree  ^^*  *• 
of  reputation  by  several  little  productions,  ani 
more  partiddatly  by  his  PenitenUaL 

Leontius  of  ByztmAvm^  whode  book  against  the 
sects,  and  other  writings,  are  yet  extant. 

Evagrius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  JBccIesita^ 
tical  Histafy  as,  in  many  places,  corrupted  with 
fabulous  narmtion^. 

Anastatiu^  of  J^nai^  whom  most  Writers  txmm 
itdet  as  the  author  of  a  triflir^  performance,  wri- 
Kn  against  a  sort  of  heroics  called  AcephaU,  of 
whom  wc;  shall  have  tecasion  to  speak  afto^ 

wards  [^«3*  ' 

IX.  Among  tfce  Latin  writers  the  ibUomng  are  utk  vni. 

J«indpilly  worthy  of  mention ;  5  •* 

Gregojry    the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who 

tmked  the  most  inconsistent  and  contracfictory 

qualities  ;  as  in  some  cases  he  discovered  a  sound 

and  penetrating  judgment,  and  in  others  the  most 

shafneftil  and  $upefstitious  weakness ;  and  in  ge^- 

tier^  manifested  an  extreme 'aversion  to  all  kinde 

of  learning,  2&  his  JEpistles  and  Diahgues  suffix 

ciendy  testify  [03.  ,  '  ; 

Cafesalius  of  Aries j  who  composed  some  moral 

<i^ti&gs,  and  drew  up  a  rule  01  conduct  and  idis^ 

ciph'ne  for  the  Holy  Virgins  [^]. 

<  Fu^entius  )A>s!kop  oi  Ruspinii,  who  attacked 

with  great' wamith,  the  Arians  auid  Pelagians  in 

4friia  i  but  whose  style  and  m^anner  w^e  harsh 

and 

.  [n)  See  for  an  account  of  this  book,  Simon,  L  c*  torn.  L  p. « 
232 ;  as  also  Barat.  Sibliotheque  Chomey  torn.  ii.  p.  2L 

[0]  A  Bpfendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  was  pub* 
Sshed  at  Paris  in  the  year  17059  in  four  volumes  folio,  by  fa» 
ther  St.  Marthe,  a  Benedictine  monk.  See  an  account  of  this 
pontiff;  AiBtu  SuttMr.iuadiLi  ii»  Hartii,  p.  1S1« 

[j»]  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  moak«- have  giren  S 
learned,  account  ifl^ir  Mi$tOim.IMterum  da  h  France^  t^m. 
iii.  p.  190. 


ISB  '  Tiie  Interml  Hktmy6f&^  Churth. 

csNT.  acrd  tincouthy  as  was  generally,  the.  case,  of  the 
^'-     African  writers  [y].  ^ 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Tajcimm,^  now  PaxdOy  who 
was  none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  this  century, 
whether  we  consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or 
in  Terse ;  though  he  disgraced  his  talents,  and 
dishonoured  his  eloquence,  by  his  infunous  adu*- 
laiioii  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he  exalted  so 
high  dhove  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he  wa$ 
answerable  ta  none  upon  earth. for.  his  conduct^ 
and  subject  to  no  human  tribunal  [[r]. 
'  Benedict  of  Nursia  who  acquired  an  immortal 
nattve,  by  the  ruk  he  laid  down  for  the  order 
which  he  instituted,  and  the  multitude  of  reli^« 
ous  societies  that  submitted  to  his  discipline. 

Dionysius,  :.who  was  surnamed  the  Little, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  humility,  and  wa$ 
deservedly  esteemed  for  his  uoUection  of  the  an* 
cient  canons ;  and  ^o  for  his  (JliraHoiogiciU  Be* 
seavcliesn  ^ 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who :  ao 
qiihred  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by  sc^ 
veiral  treatises,  but  espedally  by  his  Abri^ffnf^ 
qfthe  Canons  ;  though  his  style  ind  diction  verq 
entirely  destitute  of  harmony  and  elegance. 
'  Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Three 
Chapters^  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  i9 
their  place*  >  ^ 

Aratcr,  who  translated,  with  tolerable  success, 

ThB  Ac$s  qfthe  Apostles^  into  Latin  verse, 
Primasius  of  jidrumepunj  whos^  Copm^^ 

upon  the  epistles  o/'St.  Paul,  as  also  his  book  Con- 

cerning  heresies^  are  yet  extant. 

Liberatus,  whose  Compendiaus  History  (fj^^^": 

torim  and  Euiy^hian  (ontroversies^  intide  hun  to 

.    '.    ,  an 


f  y]  See,  for  an  account  of  Fulgentius,  the  jtcta  Saru^ormf 
tom.  i.  Jimuan  p;  S2y  ScCf 
£r]  Hisioin  JUttiraire  dt  k  France^  tom*  m*  p*  96^ 


J 


an  emiiient  tank  among  thef^  writers  of  dus  oeir*  cxmt. 

tury.  :       VL 

Fortunatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  '*^*''"* 
whose  poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being  des- 
titute erf  gafiius  [/].  '. 
Gregory  of  Tours^  who  is  esteemed  the  £ither 
of  Galkc  history ;  and  who  would  have  descended 
with  honour  to  posterity,  did  not  his  Annals  of  the 
Francs^  and  the  rest  of  his  writings,  carry  so 
many  marks  of  levity,' credulity,  and  weakness 

Gildas^  the  most  ancient  of  th$  British  writeiji 
who  composed  a  book  Conqeming  the  destrucHen 
of  Britain^  in  which  there  are  several  things  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  .curiosity  of  tte 
learned. 

Columbanus,;  a  native  of  Ir^laafd^  who  became 
famous  on  accoimt  of  the  monastic  rules  he  pre- 
scribed to  his  foUov^^ers,  his  zeal  for  establishing 
religious'  orders,  and  his  poetical  productions  Vu}. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Sevilk^  whose  grammatical, 
theological)  apd  historical  production^  discover 
more  le^rniqg  and  pedantry,  than  judgment  and 
taste, 

^e  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the 
Latin  writers  yfjt}i  the  illustrious  names  of  Boe;- 
thiu$  and  Cassiodorus,  whp  f;^r  surpassed  all 
their  contemporaries  in  learning  and  knowledge,; 
the  former  shpne  forth  with  the  brightest  lustre  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  a^  a  philosopher,  ai\  ora« 

.  tor. 


Histoire  Litieraire  de  la  FranoCy  tpjn.  iiu  p^  464f. 

The  life  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  to  be  found  in  the  His^ 
toire'LiUeraire  de  la  Franct';  and  his  faults  are  mentioned  by 
Pagiy  in  his  Ltsseri.  d»Di(mt/sia  Parist,  sedt.  25.  p.  6.  which  }i 
added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  Ereviaritm^  P^if*  Rovianflf. 
Lauuoii  defends  this  historian  in  many  things  in  his  wo^ks^  totfi. 
i'  part  n.  p.  131.  .   ^  .      . 

[tt]  None  have  given  more  accurate  .accounts  of  Gildas  tad. 

Coluinban  tlw^th^  fej«e4  E^*dktto>>  HMimtJUXtetm^  d^ 

^Fraticcy  tpm.  iif.  p.  279. 505.       *  ^  .1 


csirr.  'tot»  at  poet,  and  «  divine,'  and  bbth  in  elegance 
^^     and  subtilty  of  genius  had  no  superior,  nor  in'- 

rART  «•  ^jg^^  y^y  equal  in  this  century ;  the  latter,  though 
in  many  reqpects  inferior  to  him,  was  neverthe- 
less  hx  from  being  destitute  of  merit  \w\  Se- 
veral productions  of  these  writers  have  been  trans* 
mitted  down  to  our  times. 


.    C3H  AP,  m. 

^C&ntetJWig  the  doctrine  ofihi  church  during  this 

cenmry. 

TiwiB-    X  \^7HEN  dnte  the  ^linisters  of  the  church 
crease  of         V  Y     \^^^  departed  from  the  ancient  simpli« 

tijfl.       'iity  of  religious  worship,  wid  sullied  tjie'native 
"purity  of  divine  tr^th  by  a  i;notley  mixture  of  hu- 
^iXi'SiXi  inventions,  it  wa$  difficult  to  set  bounds  to 
this  growing  corruption.   Abuses  were  daily  mul^ 
tiplied,  and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fe-* 
)^ndity  an   in^edib^    number  of  absurdities, 
^hich  are  added  to.  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  ,^postles.    The  controversial  writers  in  the 
'casterh  j^rovinces  continued  to  render  perplexed 
^nd  pbscure  soine  of  th?  pr^ndpal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  the  subtle  distinctions  which  they 
^)orrowed  nam  a  vsdn  and  chimerical  philosophy.. 
The  pubBc  teachers  and  instru(;tors  of  the  peo- 
ple degenerated  sadly  from  the  apostf)fic  charac* 
ter.    They  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  else,  th^ 
to  sink  the  multitude .  into  the  n>ost  opprobrious 
ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  ipiinds 
aU.  sense  of  the  beauty  ^d  excellence  of  genuine 
«{»ety,  and  to  substitute,  in  the  pla^e  of  religious 
•principles,  a  t^li|i4  Veneratioip  for  the  dergy,  and 

astu- 

torn.  i.  D.  211. 


a  s^pid  zeal  .£br  a  senseless  round  of  ridiculous  cxmtii 
rites  and  oerexnonies.     This,  perhaps,  will  ap«     ^ 

blind  led  the  bBnd;  for  the  public  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  were,  for  the  most  part,  grossly 
ignoraxlt;  nay,  ^ixfiost  as  much  so  as  the  multi- 
tude whom  they  were  aj^inted  to  instruct, 

IL  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  Proved  t»y 
represei^tation  we  have  here  ^ven  of  the  state  of  •'^^ 
rm^ou  at  this,  tin^e,  nothing  more  is  necessar]^ 
than  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught; 
Qonceming  th^  W)rship  qf  images  and  saints^  thd 
fire  ofpurgatorifj  the  efficacy  ^  good  warks^  i.  e; 
the  observance  of  human  rites  and  institutions,  to^ 
wards  the  attainment  qfsahationj  the  power  of  re* 
tk$  to  healtlie  diseases  (^badjf  and  mind;  and  such 
like  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  which  are  in« 
culcated  in  many  of  the  superstitious  productions 
Qf  this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  epistles 
and  other  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  No- 
thing nvore  ricUculous  on  the  one  hand,  than  the 
solemnity  and  Uberality  with  which  this  good^ 
but  silly  pontiff,  distributed  the  wonder-working 
relics ;  and  nothing  more  lamentable  op  the  other, 
than  tiie  stupid  es^emess  and  devotion  with  which 
the  deluded  multitude  received  them,  and  suffer-^ 
ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  portion  of 
stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  which  burned 
at  the  tombs  of  the  naartyrs,  had  a  supernatural 
efficacy  to  sanctify  its  possessors,  and  to  defend 
them  from  aU^  dangers  both  of  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  nature  [z]. 

IIL  Several  attempts  ^ere  made  in  this  cen-'The  state 
tury  to  lay  down  a  proper  and  judicious  method  « u^ST 
of  explaining  the  scriptures.     Of  this  nature  pianatory 
Were  the  two  books  of  Junilius   the  African^**^*''^' 

Concemmg 

■ 

[x]  See  the  List  qfsni^r^  mk  pfhiA  Gregory  the  Great  ifMi^ 
pe^  TbtudelixidaA  iA^thewo^ln  af  ^j»Wtii«g  40Uti»fed>  Jiata 
Martiprum  iinccra  et  silectat  p.  619. 
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CENT.  G&nceming  the  various  parti  6J/tKe  divine  hvw  {if] : 
^^  .  a  work  destitute  of  precision  and.  method,  and  by 
which  it  appear  that  the  author  had  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  penetration  .for  the  talk  he 
undertook. 

**  Gassiodorus  also,  in  his  two  h(Kiks  Concerning 
the  divine  laws^  has  delivered  several  rules  for  the 
'  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  - 
Philoxemis  the  Syrian,  translated^  into  his  na- 
tive language,  the  Psalms  ofDnccid^  and  the  Books 
of  the  New  TestamentX^z],  ' 

'  The  number  of  interpreters  wasf  cohsiderabk 
ih  this  century.  Those,  Who  made  the  greatest 
figure  among  the  Greeks  in  thi^  character,  were 
Procopius  01  Gaza,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Julian, 
'  and  a  few'  others ;  the  fitst  was  an  expositor  of  no 
mean  abilities  [a].  .  The  most  eminent  rank  among 
Che  Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gifegory  the 
Great,  CasSiodorus,  Primasius  [A^Jy  Isidore  of  iS^- 
ville  [c]j  and  Bellator. 
Tbc  defects '  IV.  ft  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
apo^rt.  these  writers  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expo- 
sitors j  if  we  except  a  small  number  of  them,  and 
among  these  the  eastern  Nestorians,  who,  fol- 
fowing  the  example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
were  careful  in  exploring  the  true  sense,  and  the 
native  energy  of  the  words  employed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  So  that  we  may  divide  the  commen- 
tators of  this  age  into  two  classes.    In  the  Jirst, 

we 

*    ..  .         • 

\}f\  See  Simdn.  Critique  de  la  Biblioiheqite  deDix  Pin,  torn. 
•  i.  p.  229. 

C^}  ^^*  Sim.  Assemannusi  Biblioth,  Orieni,  FiOican.  torn.  ii. 
P-  83. 

[a]  See  Simon,  Lettres  ChoiseSf  tom^iv;  p.  120.  of  the  new 

'•  [6]  •  Simon .  Nist.  Critique  des  principaux  Commentatuers  du 
N*  71  chap.  xxiv.  p.  337  \  asalao  his  Critique  de  la  BMotheque 
SUSjfuteurs  Ecd.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  i%6* 

^  [o]  i  Simon,  -Critique -de- la^  &g.  du  M.  Du  Pin,  torn,  u  p« 
259. 
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we  rank  those  who  did  nothing  more  than  coUect  g£nt« 
the  opinions  and  interpretations  which  had  been  ^^- 
received  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church ;  ^  *'* 
which  collections  were  afterwards  called  chains  by 
the  Latins  \d\  Such  was  the  chain  of  Olympi- 
odorus  on  Job ;  the  chain  of  Victor  of  Capua 
upon  th^  Fo^r  Gospek  i  znd  the  conmentaryd^Fti' 
masius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  which*  was 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Augustin,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others.  Even  Procopius  of  Gaza 
may  be  ranked  in  this  ds^s,  thou^  not  with  so 
much  reason  as  the  mere  comjMl^s  now  men- 
tioned ;  since,  in  nlany  cases,  he  has  considted 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  fot« 
lowed,  with  a  «ervile  and  implicit  submission,  the* 
voice  of  antiquity.  To  the  second  class  bekmg 
those  fanciful  expositors,' who,  setting  up  Ori- 
gen  as  their  great  model,  neglect  and  overlook 
entirely  the  sense  of  the  words  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  lose  themselves  in  spiritual  refine- 
ments and  allegorical  digressions,  and,  by  the 
succour  of  a  lively  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
draw  from  the  scriptures  arguments  in  favour  of 
every  whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Such  was  Anastatius  the  Sinaite,  whose  Myste* 
rims  contemplations  on  the  sis  days  creation  {e^ 
betray  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  their  author  \ 
and  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  Moral  observoi 
Horn  upon  the  book  of  Job,  have  formerly  met  with 
unmerited  commendations.  Such  also  were  Iso- 
<dore  of  Seville^  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  ap- 
pears by  the  Bookqf  Allegories  upon  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tures  [/],  which  was  invented  by  the  former,  and 

the 

[(f]  See  Stepli.  Le  Moyne,  Prokgcmena  ad  varta  Sacf€f^ 

^3.  Jo*  Albert*  F\ihricii  BibUoth^GngcePi  lib*,  v.  cap.  xviu^or 

voL  vii.  p.  727. 
[e]  The  title  is  C<mtemjjlationes  Anaga^ca  in  Hexaevntrcn^ 
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jiAET  lu  f^^'  which  was  imsigmed  by  the  htter. 

\^^^^  ^  V.  It  would  be  needless  to  eaq;>ect  from  Ha  di- 

Therae.  wies  of  this  ceiitury,  an  accurate  view,  or  ^r 

*^«*^   cfear  and  natural  e^rpjanation  of  the  Christian 

^  chrii  doctnne.    The  ^eatest  part  of  them  reasoned  and 

*»"^   disputed  concerning  the  truths  of  the  goq>el,  as 

M^  the  Uind  would  argue  about  light  and  colours  i 

"^^     and  imagined  that  they  had  acquitted  themselves 

noUy,  when  they  had  thr^m  out  a  heap  of  crude 

and  indigested  notionsj  and  overwhelmed  their 

adversarie9  with  a  torrent  of  words* 

We  may  percdve,  however,  in  the  writers  of 
this  age,  aome  evident  maxks  of  the  three  differ* 
ent  methods  of  e)cplainln^  and  inculcating  th^ 
doctrines  of  religion,  which  are  yet  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  For  some  col< 
lected  together  a  heap,  rather  than  a  system  ^ 
theological  opinions,  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  and 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  such  were  Isidore  of 
S^ille  among  the  Latins  ;  whose  ihre^  books  of 
isenknces  or  opkitxms^  are  still  extant ;  and  Leon* 
tins  the  Cyprian  among  the  Greeks,  whose  Lofh 
communeSj  or  commn'']^e  book  of  divinity  ^^  ^^^^^ 
be  had  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  an* 
^nts,  have  been  much  esteemed.  These  author! 
gave  rise  to  that  species  of  divinity,  which  the  La- 
tins distingtrished  afterwards  by  the  name  of  f^^ 
^itive  tkeobgy. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity  by  reasoning  upon  their 
nature,  dxeir  excellency  and  fitness;  and  thu$ 
it  was,  even  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  org}i' 
mentj  that  the  most  of  the  Christian  doctors 
disfwtcd  against  the  Nestwians,  the  EutycIwa0> 
ud  the  Ptel^ans.    These  meta|)hysical  divin» 

•  ••  -     J  .  .       ^ 
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^ere  catted  scUoobfien^  and  their  writiiig^were^af-  (aiKv. 
tererards  characterized  utidet  the  gene^  term  o^  /^^  ^ 
xfalastk  dboinitjf.  ^^"  ^ 

A  third  dass-  of  theological  teachers,  very  dif« 
fere<it  from  those  already  mentioned,  compre- 
hended a  certain  specks  of  fanatics,  who  main* 
tained  that  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  was 
only  to  be  derived  from  inward  feeling,  and  men* 
tal'  conteitiplatidn.  This  class  asstimed  the  a^el- 
ktion  of  mystics.  These  three  methods  of  de* 
dudi^  stfd  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel hsTTO  been  fr^smitted  down  to  our  timesi 
No  Wrftef  df  tins  centtiry  composed- a  judicious 
orcofi^tete  system  of  dhdnity;  thougn  several 
brandies  of  that  sacred  science  were  occasionally 
iOtisin^ed. 

VIr  Those  who  consecrated  their  pious  labours  The  itate 
to  the  adv&Bcement  of  practical  religion  arid  mo-^  wu^l? 
^  virtue,  aimed  at  the  fulfilling  this  good  pur-  and  virtue, 
pose,  partly  by  laying  down  precepts^  and  partly 
by  exhibiting  edifying  e^a/Tipfc^.  They  w;ho  pro* 
moted  the  cause  of  piiety  and  virtue  in  the  for- 
mer way,  modified  their  precepts  according  to(  the 
Slate  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whomi 
they  wer&'designedk  One  sort  of  precepts  were 
adikussed  to  those  who  had  net  abandoned  thef 
G^tuieetiG^  of  civil  society,  but  lived  amidst  the 
hurry  of  worldly  affairs.  A  difierent  set  of  rulei 
wad  administered  to  those  who  asj^red  after  higbex* 
degirew  of  perfection,  and  lived  in  a  retirement 
from!  the  contagion  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
Tile  pr&cepfs^  addressed  to  the  fbraier,  represent 
the  Christian  life^  as  consisting  in  certain  exter^ 
nal  virtues,  aiid  acts  of  reli^on  j  as  appears  from 
the  HorrdUes  and  EaacJicrtdhons  of  Qesarius ;  the 
CaptOr  Puraneiiea  of  Agapetus;  and  especially 
frdm'  thf^  Pbrfnuiahaneske  vikej  i.  e.  the  Summar^ 
tfa  virtiwus  UJbj  drawn  up  by  Martin,  archbi- 

vox;  II..  &  shop 
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CENT,  shop  of  JSrog'a,  [A].  The  rules  administered  to  the 
^^     lattpr  .sort  of  Christians,  were  more  spiritual  and 
PART  II.  g^^)^JJ^g .  ^Qj  were  exhorted  to  separate,  as  far  as 

was  possible,  the  soul  from  the  body  by  divine 
contemplation ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  enervate 
and  emaciate  the  latter  by  watching,  fasting,  per- 
petual prayer,  and  singing  of  psalms  ;  as  we  find 
in  the  dissertation  of  Fulgentius,  upon  fasting y 
and  those  of  Nicetius,  Qmcemirjg  the  vigils  of  the 
servants  of  God^  and  the  good  effects  of  psalmody. 
The  Greeks  adopted  for  their  leader,  in  this 
piystic  labyrinth,  Dionysius,  falsely  called '  the 
Areopagite,  whose  pretended  writings  John  of 
ScythopqUs  illustrated  with  annotations  in  this 
century.  We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  point- 
ing out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots  j 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  that  rational  reli- 
^  ^oiiy  which  is  contained  in  the  gospel,  will  be  suf- 

ncient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  upon, the 
absurdities  of  that  chimerical  devotion  we  have 
pow  been  describing. 
The  iivesof ,  VII.  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christi- 
tbc  saints.  2^lity,  ]jy  exhibiting  ^«m?wpfe5  of  piety,  and  virtue 
to  the  view  of  those  for  whom  their  instructions 
were  designed,  wrote,  for  this  purpose,  the  Lives 
of  the  saints  ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  this  kind  of  biographers  both  among  the 
preeks  and  Latins.  Ennodius,  Eugippius, 
Cyril  of  ScythopoUs^  Dionysius  the  Little,  Co- 
gitosus,  and  others,  are;  to  be  ranked  in  this 
class.  •  But,  however  pious  the  intentions  of  these 
biographers  may  have  been,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  executed  it  \n  a  most  contemp- 
tible manner.  No  models  qf  rational  piety  are 
tobe.fou^d  ampng  those  pretended  worthi^, 
whom  they  propose  to  Christians  as  objects  of 
imitation.    They  amuse  their  readers  with  gigan- 

i  tic, 

X^]  See  the  Actor  Sanctor*  Martiu  tpm.  iii..p.  86. 
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tic  fables  and  trifling  romances;  the  examples  cent.' 
they  exhibit  are  those  of  certsun  deliTionsJanatics^  ^  y^ 
whom  they  call  saintly  men  of  ai  corrupt  and  |)er- 
verted  judgment,  who  offered  violence  to  reason 
and  nature  by  the  horrors  of  an  extravagant  auste- 
rity in  their  own  tonduct,  and  by  the  severity  of 
those  singular  and  inhum'an  rules  which  they  pre-' 
scribed  to  others.  For,  by  what  means  were  these 
men  sainted  ?  By  starving  themselves  with  a  fran- 
tic obstinacy,  and  bearing  the  useless  hardships  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  inclement  seasons,  with  sted- 
fzistness  and  perseverance ;  by  running  about  the: 
country,  like  madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and 
sometimes  half-naked,  or  shutting  themselves  up. 
in  a  narrow  space,  where  they  continued  motioiv^ 
less ;  by  standing  for  a  long  time  in  certain  pos- 
tures, with  their  eyes  closed,  in  the  enthusiastic' 
expectation  of  divine  light.  All  this  was  saiiit-' 
Eke  and  glorious ;  and  the  more  that  any  ambi- 
tious fanatic  departed  from  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  counterfeited  the  wild 
gestures^  and  the  incoherent  conduct  of  an  ideot, 
or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes  and  demi-^ 
gods  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church.       .  . 

VIII.  Many  writers  laboured  with  diligencfe  topdemic 
terminate  the  reigning  centroVersies,  but  none^^*^'*^'* 
with  success.    Nor  shsdl  we  be  much  surprised," 
tliat  these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  when  we  con-* 
sider  how  they  were  conducted ;  for  scarcely  can 
we  name  a  single  writer,  whose  opposition  to  the 
Eutychians;  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians,  was  car-'  \ 

ried  on  with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence. 
Primasius  and  Philoponus  wrote  concerning  all 
the  sects,  but  their  works  are  lost ;.  the  treatise  of 
Leontius,  upon  the  same  extensive  subject,  is- 
still  extant,  but  is  scarcely  worth  perusing.  M- 
dore  of  Seville^  and  Leontius  of  NeapoUs,  dis- 
puted against  the  Jews,  but  with_what  success  and 

^2  dexterity 
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CENT,  dexterity  vill  ^  easily  imagined  by  those  who  are 
pARt  II  Acquainted  with  the  learnhig  and  Ip^c  of  these 
*  times.    We  omit,  therefore,  any  further  mention 
of  the  ipiserable  disputants  of  this  century,  from 
a  persuasion  that  it  'will  be  more  useful  and  enter- 
taining to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  account  of 
the  controversies  that  how  divided  and  troubled 
t)ie  Christian  church. 
The  coll*       JX,  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and  his 
r^g  system,  seemed  to  He  expiring  under  the  blows  it 
Origen  and  had  received  from  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and 
triLeIre-   t)ie  repeated  thunder  qf  synods  and  councils,  yet 
n«wed.     if  was  very  far  from  being  totally  sunk.    On  the 
contrary,  this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were 
hdd  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  monks,  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  cherished  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  which  became  boundless  and  ex- 
travagant.   In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  thq 
works  of  Origen  into  the  Latin  language.    Lx 
tjie  eastern  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Sj^ria 
s^nd  Palestine^  which  weye*  the  principal  seats  of 
Origenism,  the  monks,  seconded  by  several  bi- 
shops, and  chiefly  by  Theodore  of  Coesarea  in 
Ckippadbcia^  defended  the  truth  and  authority  of 
the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries 
with  incredible  vehemence  and  contention  of 
mind  [i].    The  cause  was,  at  length,  brought 
before  Justinian,  who,  in  a  long  and  verbbse 
edicts  addressed  to  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constant, 
ttnople  [ArJ,  passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon 
Origen  and  his  doctrine,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
entirely  suppressed  [/].    The  effects  of  this  edict 

were 

\j2  CynlluSi  ScythopoUSf  in  vita  SabcPf  which  is  to  be 
fptind  in  Cotelerius,  monumenta  Ecdesia  GrtBca^  p.  S70. 
Henr.  Norisi  Dissertat,  de  Synodo  Quinta,  cap.  L  ii.  p.  5&^» 
tpm.  i.  opp. 

[[^]  This  edict  is  published  in  Harduin^s  ConcSiat  toxn.  iii. 
p.  243. 

,  CC^  Ul  This  edict  was  procured  by  the  solicitation  of  Pela- 

gius,  who  was  legate  of   Vigiliua  at  the  court  of    Cmt^^ 

\  stantinople. 
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•  *  »  ■        » 

were  moire  iniolent  than  durable ;  for,  upon  the  cent, 
breaking  out  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  .  ^^ 
three  chapters  \jn]j  soon  after  this  time,  Origenism 
was  riot  only  revived  in  Palestine j  but  even  reco- 
vered new  vigour,  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide. 
Hence  m4ny  commotions  were  raised  in  the 
church,  which  were,  however,  terminated  by  the 
fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople^ 
by  Justinian,  A.  D.  533,  and  in  which  Origen 
and  his  followers  Were  again  condemned  [fi]* 

X.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which  The  con. 
continued  much  longer,  was  carried  on  with  still]^^^2iag 
more  excessive  degrees  of  animosity 'and  violence,  ^^^^'^^ 
and  the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  less  mo-    ^^^^ 
ment  and  importance.     The  etoperor  Justinian 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent 
branch  of  the  Monophysites,  Which  was  dxstin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  Acephali ;  and  consulted 
upon  this  matter,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ccesarea^ 
who  was.  a  Monophysite,  and  at  th^  same  time, 
extremely  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  Origen, 
The  artful  prelate  considered  this  as  a  favourable' 
opportunity  of.  procuring  repose  to  the  fcJIowers 
ctt  Origen  by  exciting  a  faew  controversy,  as  also 
df  casting  a^  reproach  upon  the  council  of  QuiU 
pecbfn;  gnd  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Nestorians 

sa      '  and 

ianHnophy  witE  a  view  to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were 
admirers  of  Qrigen,  and  particularly  to  vex  Theodore*  of 
whose  credit  with  the  emperor,  pelagius  was  extremely  jea- 
lous.  It  was  to  return  this  affront,  as  welt  a^  to  affect  the  pur-* 
poses  mentioned  i^  the  following  section^  that  Theodore  set 
on  foot  the  controversy  concerning  the  thiice&  chap^Sf  which 
produced  such  tedious^  cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  in  the  churchy  ' 
See  Basnage^  JTi^^ofW  fie  tEdtse^  liyr.  x.  ch,  vi,  p  520. 

[mQ  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  the  three  ciapm 
tcrSf  $ee  note  [o^  of  ^he  Xth  section, 

[n]  See  Harduini  QoncUiaf  tom.  iii,  p.  283.  Evagriust' 
Bist^  Mgcln  lib*  iv,  cap^  xxxviii.  Basnage,  Hist*  de  l*Eglise%> 
livr.  X.  chap.  vi.  p.  5179  &c.  Pet.  Dan.  Huetii  Orig^manor 
lib.  iL  224!.  Dottcin's  Singidau  Dm*  which  i»  subjoined  to  Ua 
tfistoria  Origmdmt  |t«  m% 
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CENT,  and  their  cause.    In  order,  therefore,  to  effect 
'^^'     these  three  important  purposes,  he  persuaded  the 
PA^T  I.  gjj^pgj-Qj.^  ^ji2^|.  ^i^Q  AcejJbaU  would  return  to  the 

bosom  of  the  church,  under  the  following  easy 
and.  reasonable  conditions ;  namely,  ^  That  those 
**  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedony 
•*  m  which  Theoddre  of  Mopsuestiay  Theodo- 
**  ret  of  CymSy  and  Ibas  of  Edessa^  had  been 
^  pronounced  orthodox,  should  be  effaced ;  and 
"  that  the  productions  of  these  prelates,  which 
*'  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  three 
**  chapters  [o],  as  also  other  writings  of  theirs, 
"  which  discovered  a  manifest  propensity  towards 
"  the  Nestorian  errors,  should  be  condemned 
"  and  prohibited/'  The  emperor  lent  a  pro- 
pitious ear  to  the  counsels  of  this  prelate ;  and,  by 
an  edict,  published,  A.  D.  544,  ordered  the  three 
chapters  to  be  condemned  and  effaced,  without 
any  prejudice,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  [jp].  This  edict  was  warmly 
bpposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops,  and 
particularly  by  Vigilius,  the  Ronlan  Pontiff,  who 
considered  it  as  highly  injurious  not  only  to  the 
authority  of  the  council  npw  mentioned,  but  also 

;  ^  ^<^ 

CCJ*  [o]  The  pieces  that  mere  distinguished  by  the  appella«> 
tion  of  the  three  chapters,  were,  1.  The  writings  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia*  2,  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cirrus 
wrote  against  the  itveiive.  yinathemaSf  which  Cyril  had  pub- 
lished against  the  Nestorians,  3.  The  letter  whicih  Ibas  of* 
Edessa  had  written"  to  one  Maris  a  Persian,  concerning  the 
council  of  Ephesus  and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  These 
writings  were  supposed  to  favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and 
wich  indeed  was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  Theodoie  of  Mopstiestia  lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius, 
and  died,  not  only  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  also 
in  the  highest  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor  were  the  writ-' 
kigs  of  the  other  two  cither  condemned  or  censured  by  the. 
council  of  Chalcedon  ;  nay,  the  faith  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas 
was  there  declared  •  entirely  orthodox.  The  decision  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople^  in  opposition  to  this,  shews  that 
councils,  as  well  as  doctors,  differ. 

'   Cp]   See  Harduini  Gonciliai  torn.  iii.  p.  287.     EvagT^u's^ 
Hist^  Ecclesiast.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  412,         . 
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•    •••♦  -  -  »  >•*- 

to  tlie  memory  of  those  holy  men  whose  writings  cent. 
and  characters  it  covered  with  reproach  \^q'].  Upon  ^'• 
this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  to  repair  im- 
Xnediately  to  Constantinople,  that,  having  him  in 
Ws  power,  he  might  compel  him  with  more  fa- 
cility  to  acquiesce  in  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three 
chapters  ;  and  this  method  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess, for  the  pontiff  yielded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum  obliged  Vigi- 
lius to  retract  his  judicatum,  by  which,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  seventy  bishops,  he  had  condemned  tjfie 
three  chapters ;  in  obedience  to  the  emperor.  For 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  communion 
of  this  pope,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
one  of  their  brethren ;  nay,  treated  him  as  an 
apostate,  until  he  approved  what  he  had  been 
obKged  to  condemn.  The  effect  of  this  retracta- 
tion redoubled  the  •  zeal  and  violence  of  Justi- 
nian, who,  by  a  second  edict,  published  A.  D. 
551,  condemned  anew  the  three  chapters. 

XL  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dis-  The  oeciK 
sensions,  which  were  occasioned  by.  this  ^riffipg^'^cal 
controversy,  it  was  thought  proper  to  submit  the 
final  decision  of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  universal 
church.  This  assembly  was  accordingly  sujn- 
moned,  by  Justinian,  to  meet  at  Constantmeiple^ 
A.  D.  553,  and  is  considered  as  the  Jifth  cecume^ 
Tiicaly  or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his 
point  here ;  for,  besides  the  doctrines  of  Ori- 
gan [r]],  the  three  chapters,  the  condemnation  of 

K  4  which 

[y]  Hen.  "^onSyD^Synodo  quiztfa^  cap.  x.  p.  579-  torn,  i.opp. 
Basnage,  Histoire  De  VEgUse^  torn.  i.  liVr,  x^  cap,  vi,  p.  523.. 

(C^  CD  ^^  ^^  °°^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^  council  any  on^ 
which  condemns  the  docjtrine  of  Origeq.  It  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally iniagined,  that  these  doctrines  were  cojid;enined  by  this 
assembly ;  and  what  gave  rise  to  this  notion  was  probably  the  fif- 
teen Greek  canons  yet  extant,  in  which  the  principal  errors  of 
Origen  are  condemned,  and  which  are  intitled^  The  canons  of 
^fee  160  fathers  assembled  in  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
Tb?  genets  of  Origen^  which  gave  the  most  oflfence,  were 
'  tbft 
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CENT.  wUch  beliad  soldy  ia  view,  were,  by  the  bisihop^ 
^     of  the  ejist  (for  ther,e  were  very  few  western  prc- 

PAKT  *Y2,tes  preset  fit  this  council),  <i(ecbxed  heretical 
and  pernicious*  Vigilius,  who  was  ppw  at  Ccm^ 
^tantinople^  refused  his  ^sent  to  the  decrees  of 
this  councU ;  for  which  reason,  after  having  re« 
ceived  various  affronts,  be  was  sent  into  exile, 
from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to  r^eturn  be* 
fore  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  this  as- 
sembly \f\  i  and,  changing  his  sentiments  for  the 
fourth  time,  had  declared  .the  opinicms  contained 
in  die  three  chapters  to  be  execrable  blaspfaeoueSf 
His  successor,  Pelagius,  and  all  the  Roman  pont 
|iffs  that  have  since  idled  in  the  papal  chair^ .  ^d^ 
hered  to  the  decrees  of  this  council^  ][}Ut  nei<> 
ther  their,  authority,  |ior  that  of  the  emperor, 
could  prevail  upon  the  western  bishops  to  f<^ow 
their  exaipple  in  this  respect,  lyiany  of  these,  on 
the  contrary,  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  ^pajrate 
themselves  from  the  coi^m^nion  of  the  pope  on 
this  ajGCOunt  j  and  divisions,  that  s^rose  frojfn  hence 
in  the  churph,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of  i^ii  ex* 
peditious  or  easy  reconciliation,  and  cpuld  only  be 
|ieale4  by  Ipngtji  of  time  [/]. 

XOf  Ano- 

^e  fiMowmg :  1«  That*  sn  Ae  Trinity^  the  Father  U  greater 
^ban  the  Son^  and.  the  Son  than  the  ffolj^  Ghost.  2.  The  jcr^* 
^l^tence  ef  foul9*  which  Origen  considered  as  sent  jnto  mortal 
bpdies  for  the  punishment  of  sin3  committed  in  a  former  state 
of  being,  8.  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united  to  the  toord 
before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  sun,  moony  $md  $tars» 
fee  were  animated  and  endowed  nfith  rational  souls.  '5.  That 
after  the  resurrectioi;  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figufe. 
6.  That  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end ;  and 
that  as  Christ  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  save  mankind^ 
he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  save  the  devils, 

t^]  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  Disseii.  de  dec^eta  FigSiiprocon^ 
firma^tione  Synodi  V.  which  is  to  be  found  among  3ie  tHsscrta- 
Uons  subjpined  to  his  leaned  work,  De  qioncordm  sqfi^dqti^  c$ 
pnperih 

[t'}  The  be^t  account  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  iu  Noris^ 
P^sj^ngdo  fuintei  ^aummica^  though  ^ven  this  ^xq^ent  author. 

camiot 
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XH.  Another  controversy  of  much  more  im-  cent. 
portance  had  been  carried  on  before  this  period     ^'• 
OTw^ng  the  <irreeks  ;   it  was  first  kindkd  in  the  ^^f^' 
year  J 19,  and  it  arose  upon  the  following  ques- xhe  que*. 
tion  J  Whether  it  could  be  said  with  propriety^  that  tion  whe- 
one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross?   This [he'i^"^;^ 
was  desired  to  embarrass  the  Nestorians,  who  maybe  said 
seemed  to  separate  too  much  the  two  natures  in  feredT^" 
Christ ;    and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  seconded  bated, 
this  design,  and  to  whom  the  rise  of  Ihis  contro- 
versy is  principally  to  be  imputed,  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  this  nice  and  difficult   question. 
Others  asserted,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  was  by  no  means  to  be  adopted,  since 
it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous  expressions  and 
tenets  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  composed  one 
of  the  sects  into  which  the  Eutvchians  were  sub- 
divided [ti].    This  latter  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  Hormisdas  the  Roman  pontiff,  ^to  whom  the 
Scythian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain ;   but  this. 
Instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present  con- 
troversy, only  added  new  fuel  to  the    flame. 
John  it  who  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Hor- 
misdas approved  the  proposition  which  the  latter 
had  condemned ;    and  confirming  the  opinion 
of  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the  decisions  of 
the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise ;  his 
sentence  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  fifth  ge- 
neral council  i  and  thus  peace  was  restored  in  the 

church 

Qannot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  certain  degree  of 
partiality.  See  also  Christ.  Lupus^  Not*  iut concilium  quintum^ 
in  his  Ad  concilia  AdnoiaU . 

(C)*  ftt]  The  deacon  Victor,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Scy* 
thian  monks,  expressed  their  opinion  in  the  following  proposi- 
tion ;  vis.  One  person  ^the  Trinity  siufftred  in  tkeJUsh.  Both 
ttdea  received  the  councilQfCAa/c0icto?i,acknowledged^tuona/ures 
IQ  Chriaty  in  opposition  to  Eutyches^  and  only  one  person  in  op* 

f Position  to  Nestorius  ;  and,  yet  by  a  torrent  of  jargon,  and  a 
oag  chain  of  unintelligible  syllogisms^  the  Scythian  monks 
accused  their  adversaries  of  NestodaAi^t  and  were  acuscd  bj 
theia  gf  the  Eutychiau  hereaj^ 
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CENT,  church  by  the  conclusion  of  these  unintelligible 
^^"     disputes  {w]. 

With  the  question  now  mentioned,  there  was 
another  closely  and  intimately  connected,  namely. 
Whether  the  person  of  Christ  could  be  considered  as 
compounded?  Of  this  question  the  Scythian 
monks  maintained  the  affirmative,  and  their  Ad- 
versaries th^  negative* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  tJie 

church  during  this  century* 


Rites  mul* 
tiplied. 


I,  TN  this  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk 
A  apace,  and  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition 
extended  itself  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  ge- 
nuine piety.  This  lamentable  decay  was  supphed 
by  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the 
cast  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies 
gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  eijcternal  institutions,  which  were  used  as 
marks  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  western  churches  were 
loaded  with  rite^  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  in  inventing, 
and  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  recom- 
mending superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  know^  that  in  the 
opinion  or  this  pontiff,  the  *words  of  the  sacred 
writings  were  images  of  mpt^riovs  and  invisibly 

things  ; 

f  to]  See  Norisii  Historia  controversit:e  dt  uno  ex  Trinitate 
passOf  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  771.  The  ancient  writers  who  mentioa 
this  controversy,  call  the  monks- who  set  it  on  foot,  Scythians^ 
But  La  Croze,  in  his  Thesaur,  JSpist.  torn.  iii.  p.  179.  imagines,^ 
that  the  country  of  these  monks  was  Egypt^  and  not  Scythia  j^ 
and  this  conjecture  is^supported  by  reasons  which  qarry  iu  thexn^ 
^t  least  a  high  degree  of  probabflity^ 


»1  _ 
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things ;  for  such  as  embrace  this  chimerical  sys-  cent. 
tern  will  easily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines      vi. 
and  precepts  of  religion  by  external  rites  and  '*^^'''"" 
symbols.     Gregory,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  praise 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force  others  to 
the  observance  of  his  inventions;  though  this, 
perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  want  of  power, 
as  to  a  principle  of  moderation. 

,  U.  This  prodigious  augmentation  of  rites  and  The  occa- 
ceremonies  rendered  an  augmentation  of  dpctors  "^"mSfves- 
and  interpreters  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  tigateA 
necessary.  Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose, 
which  had  for  its  object,  the  explication  of  these 
ceremonies,  and  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
and  circumstances  from  whence  they  derived  their 
origin.  But  the  most  of  those,  who  entered  into 
these  researches,  never  went  to  the  fountain-head, 
to  the  true  sources  of  these  idle  inventions.  They 
endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in«  reason  and 
Christianity ;  but  in  this  they  deceived  themselves, 
ox,  at  least,  deluded  others,  and  delivered  to  the 
world  their  o>yn  fancies,  instead  of  letting  them 
into  the  true  causes  of  things.  Had  they  been 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  had  conae  at  the 
true  origin  of  many  institutions,  which  were  f jJs^- 
ly  looked  upon  as  venerable  and  sacred. 

in.  The  public  worship  of  GocJ  w^  as  yet  ce-  PubHc 
lebrated  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language  ;  but  ^o*^«^*^ 
was  enlarged,  from  time  to  time^  by  the  addition, 
of  various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture, which  were  considered  as  proper  to  enliven 
4evotion   by  the  power  of  novelty.    Gregory 
the  Great  prescribed  a  new  method  of  admi- The  admr- 
nistering  the  Lprd's  supper,  with  a  magnificent  as- ^/[|^**  5", 
semblage  of  pompous  ceremonies ;  this  institution  jjiarist. 
qf  his  was  called  the  cation  of  the  mass  ;  and,  if 
any  are  ynwilUng  tq  ^ve  it,  the  name  of  a  ricw 

appqiatn 
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ciNT.  appointment,  they  must  at  least  icknowled^,  that 
^^^     it  was  a  coiiMderable  augmentation  of  the  ancient 

i^ART  n.  ^jjQj^  £qj,  celebrating  the  eucharist,  and  occasion- 
ed a  remarkable  change  in  the  administration  of 
that  ordinance.  Many  ages,  however,  passed  be- 
fore this  Gregorian  canon  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Latin  churches  [/\. 
Saptuin.  Baptism^  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  ad- 
ministered only  on  great  festivals.  We  omit  men- 
tioning^ for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  Litanies  that 
were  addressed  to  the  saints,  the  different  sorts  of 
supplications,  the  station&y  or  a$semUies  of  Gre^ 
gory,  the  forms  of  consecration,  and  other  such 
tostitutions,  which  were  contrived,  iu  this  cen- 
tury, to  excite  a  species  of  external  devotion,  and 
to  engage  the  outward  senses,  in  religious  worship. 
An  enquiry  into  these  matters  wouki  of  itself  de-t 
^erve  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 
IV.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  tern- 
.  ptes  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints,  during  thi * 
Century 5  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces. 
The  places  set  aps^t  for  public  worshq)  were  al-? 
r^ady  very  riumerots  j  but  it  was  now  that  Chris-i 
ti^fts-  first  begsHi  to  Consider  these  sacred  edifices 
:»  the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  pro-, 
tectibn  of  the  saints,  arid  to  be  persuaded  that 
these  depaifted  spirits  defended  and  guarded,, 
^gdnst  evils  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  the 
provinces^  larids^  dties,  and  villages,  in  which 
^y  Were  honoured  with  temples.  The  nutaber 
of  these  temples  were  ahriost  ef|uafled  by  that  of 
the^  festivals,  which  were  now  observed  in  the 
Christian'  church,,  and  many  of  whidh  seem  to' 
heve  been  instituted  upon  a  Pa^n  ftiodel.  Ta 
those  that  were  celebrated  hi  the  preceding  cen-i 
tury,  were  now  ^dded  *he  festival  of  the  pur^ka^ 
tion  ^the  blessed  ViV'^n^^  inNreuted  vitfe  ^  d^igrt 

ta 

.  f  x]  See  I'hectd^  Chr.  t,iBent;l;wi^r  He  Cawom  m&sa  Grego^ 
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p  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  h^then  conyerts  cent, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  lupercaUa^  or  feasts     ^^ 
of  Pkn,  which  had  been  forxaerly  observed  in  the  '^*^  ^' 
month  of  February,  the  festival  of  the  iwmacMlate 
conceptlmj  the  day  set  apart  to  comx9emora;te^ 
the  birth  of  St.  John,  and  others  less  wojrthy  o£. 
mention.  ^ 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  dmsions  q^d  heresies  that  trou^k4i 
the,  church  dw^g  this  century. 

I.  npHE  various  sects  *hich  had  fomented  di-T^ere- 

A   visions  among  Christians  in  the  early  s^s^SHndent 
of  the  church,  were  for  from  being  eff^tually  >*«•«««•• 
suppressed  or  totally  extirpated*    Though  they 
had  been  persecuted  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  trials  and  calamities,  yet  they  stili' 
subsisted,  and  continued  to  excite  dissensions^ 
and  tumults  in  many  places.    Hie Manicheans  areManiJie^ 
said  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence''*^ 
among  the  Persians,  as  to  have  corrupted  even* 
tbe  son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch  of  that  nation, 
who  repaid  their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with 
a  terrible  massacre,  in  which  numbers  of  that 
impious  sect  perished  in  the  most  dreadful  man*- 
ner.    Nor  was.  Persia  the  only  country  which' 
was  troubled  with  the  attempts  of  the  Manicheans* 
to  spread  their  odious  doctrine ;  other  provinces* 
of  the  empire  were,  undoubtedly,  infected  with- 
their  errors,  as  we  may  judge  from  that  book  that 
Was  written  a^inst'  them  by  Heradian,  bishop> 
of  Chqlcedon  [y]].  In  Gaul  and  Africa^  dissensions-Semi-Peia-. 
of  a  (fifferent  Hnd  prevwled ;  and  the  controver^^**^'' 
between  the  Semi-Pelagians   and   the    disciples 

of 

tul  See  Photius,  SiUioth.  Cod.ciif*  p.  291.. 
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CENT,  of  AugTistin  continued   to  divide  tlie  western 

x.^y-^",^     n  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  free- 
Donatbtfc  doHi   tod  tranquillity,  as  long  as  the   Vandals 
reigned  in  Africa'^    but  the  scene  was  greatly 
changed  with  respect  to  them,  when  the  empire 
of  these  Barbarians  was  overturned  in  the  year 
534,    They,  however,  still  remained  in  a  sepa- 
rate body,  and  not  pnly  held  their  church,  but, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the    year  591^  defended    them- 
selves with  new  degrees  of  animosity  and  vigour, 
and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  sect.     Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiflF, 
opposed  these  eflforts  With  great  spirit  and  assidu-; 
ity ;  aUd,  as  appears  from  his  epistles  [z\  tried  va- 
rious methods  of  depressing  this  faction,  which  Wfe 
pluming  its  wings  anew,  and  menacing  the  revi- 
val of  those  lamentable  divisions  which  it  had 
formerly  excited  in  the  church.    Nor  was  the 
opposition  of  the  zealous  pontiff  without  effect ;  it 
seems  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  since,  in   this  century,  the 
church  of  the  Donatists  dwindled  away  to  no-; 
thing,  and  after  this  period  no  traces  of  it  are  any 
where  Xo  be  found. 
Ariaas.         III.  Tovirards  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Arians  were  triumphant  in  several  parts 
of  Asia^  Africa^  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
bishops  favoured  them  secretly,  while  their  opi- 
nions were  openly  professed,  and  their  cause  main- 
tained, by  the  Vandals  in  Africa^  the  Goths  in 
Italy ^  the  Spaniards,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauls.    It  is  true, 
the  Greeks,  who  had  received  the  decrees  ef  the 
council  of  NkCj  persecuted  and  oppressed  the 
.    ,    .  Arians 

Vt^]  ^^^  \ii^ EpidleSyXih.  iv.  ep,  xxxiv.  xxxv.  p.  714-,  715.  lib. 
yi,  ep.  Ixv,  p.  841.  ep,  xxxvii.  p.  821.  lib.  ix.  ep*  liii.  p.  972.  lib. 
ii.  ep,  xlviii.p.^U.  torn.  ii.  opp. 
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Arians  wherevet  thdr  influence  and  authority  cent, 
could  reach ;  but  the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,      ^^ 
were  not  less  rigorously  treated  by  their  adver-  '^*^  "* 
saries,  particularly  in  j^frica  and  Italy y  where  they 
felt  in  a  very  severe  manner,  the  weight  Of  the 
Arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  resent- 
ment [a]. 

The  triumphs  of  Arianisni  were,  however,  but 
transitory  ;  and  its  prosperous  days  were  entirely 
eclipsed,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of 
AJricaj  and  the  Goths  out  of  Jtali/y  by  the  arms 
of  Justinian  [&]•  For  the  other  Arian  princes 
were  easily  ixiduced  to  abandon,  themselves,  the. 
doctrine  of  that  sect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  teem-* 
ploy  the  force  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  coun-. 
dls  to  prevent  its  further  progre33  among  their 
subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it  entirely  out  of  their 
dominions.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Sigismond 
king  of  the  Burgundians;  Theodimir  king  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  setded  in  Ltcsitania ;  aiid 
Reccared  king  of  Spain.  "Whether  the  change, 
wrought  in  these  princes  was  owing  ta  the  force 
of  reason  and  argument,  or  to  the  influence  of 
hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  from  this  period,  the 
Arian  sect  dedined  apace,  and  could  never  after 
recover  any  considerable  degree  of  stability  and 
consistence. 

IV.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firmThestateof 
foodng  in  Persia^  and  established  the  patriarch,  ^*n^*^**" 
or  head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia^  extended  their 

views 

[a]  Procopiusy  De  heUo  Vandal,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  and  De 
kUa  GoihieOi  lib.  ii.  cap*  ii.  Evagrius,  Hist  EcdeHasU  lib.  iv. 
cap.  XV. 

[6]  See  Masco vii  Historia  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  76»  91.  See 
9lso  an  account  of  the  Barbarian  kings,  who  abandoned  Ari- 
Viism, .  and  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council^  in 
the  Ada  Sanctorum^  torn*  ii*  Martiiy  p.  275.  and  April,  p* 
13^      - 
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CENT,  \4ews  farther,  and  spreid  thm»  docttineer,  with  a 
^  success  equal  to  the  ardour  o£  theip  zseat^  tiirougb 
the  provinces  that  lay  beyond  the  fimits  of  tha 
Roman  empire.  There*  are  y^t  extant  aixthentsc 
records,  from  which  it  appears,  that,,  throughoult- 
all  Persia^  as  alsa  in  Imtia^  Armenia^,  AraUa^  1^^ 
riay  and  other  countries,  there  Were  vast  numbers 
tif  Nestorian  chnrches,  all  under  thejurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Selsucia  [cy  It  a&  true,  indesd; 
that  the  Persian  monarchs.  were  sot  all  ecpiall?^ 
fsivourable  to  this  growing  sect,  and'that  some  o£ 
them  oven  persecuted,  with  the  utmost  se^reiity, 
all  those  who  bore  the  Ch'risttiatt  name  througixciot 
their  dominions  [rf] ;  but  it  is  afeo  true,  that  sacb 
ef  these  princes^  as  were  disposed  to>  exercise  mo-^ 
deration  and  beni^ity  towards  the  ChrisfeiaDS^ 
were  much  more  mdulgent  to  the-  NestcorianSy 
than  to  their  adversaries  who  adhered  to  thecoucir' 
dl  of  Ephestis^  since  the  latter  wtsre  consideredaa 
i^ies  employed  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom*  they 
were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion* 
Eutyduan  V.  The  Monophysites,  or  Eutychians,  flotr^ 
2^^^  rished  also  in  this  century,  and  had  gained  over 
to  their  doctrine  a  tcmsiderable  part  ofthe  easterxl 
provinces.  The  emperor  Anastasius-was  warmly^ 
attached  to  the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Ace« 
phali,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  more  rigid 
Monophysites  {e}  ;  and,  in  the  year  51 S,  created 
patriarch  oiAntiochj  in  the  room  of  Flavian,  wiiom^ 
he  had  expelled  from  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned 

monkr 

{c]  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  Topographia  Christianiaf  lib.  ii. 
p.  125.  which  18  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon's  CoUecHo  novA 
P'P*  Grcecorum, 

[cf]  Jos*  Sim«  Assemaf!*  JBiiliotik.  Oriei^.^  Fatten  torn*  iii^ 
part  I.  p.  109.  407.  411.  441.  449.  torn.  iii.  part  IL  cap.  r^ 
aect.  ii.  p.  83. 

fej  Evjigriiw,  Hist  Mcdmast.  lij>,  iii.  cap.  kwu  xUtv  9cf^ 
Theodorus  the  Reader,  Hist.  Ecclesiagt^  lib.  ii.  p.  562.  Seer 
sdso  the  Index-  opemm  S^erf,  as  it  stands^  collected  ftxttn  an* 
cient  MSS.  it^MoniidXLQon^t  JBiHiotheca  CoUtiniana,  p.  5& 
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monk  c^  JPakaine^  from  whom  th^  MonophTsites  cbmt. 
were  called  Seyerians  Cf  ]♦     This  eipfiperor  ex-      '^'• 
erted  sdl  hisii^ucQce  atd ^authority  to d^roy  the  '^** "* 
credit  of  the  council  of  Cliakedon  in  the  east,  and 
to  maintain  the  cnu^e  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  m^  nature  m  Christ ;  and,  by  the  ' 

ardour  and  veh^m^c^e  of  his  zeal,  he  excited  the 
most  deplorable  seditions  and  tumults  in  the 
church '  [^3*  '  After  the  death  .  of  Anastasius, 
which  h^pened  A.  J).  518,  Severus  was  expelled 
in  his  turn  \  •.  and  the  sect  which  the  late  emperor 
had  maintained  and  propagated  with  suchi  zesd 
and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and  de- 
pressed by  his  successor  Justiijii  and  the  following 
emperors,  in  such  a  mann^j?,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  very  brink  of  ruki,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  crea,ted  Sergius  patriarch  in  the  place  of  Se- 
verus [K]. 

VL  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites^were  JacobBam^ 
in  such  a  desperate  situation,  that  almost  all  hope  ^"^of th!^ 
of  their  recovery  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  Monophy- 
wete  reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment,  to  a  ^^^ 
very  small  :number,  an  obscure  man  whose  name 
was  Jacob,  and  who  was  distinguished  from  other3 
so  called,  by  the  suman^  of  Bara^a^us,  or  Zan* 
zalus,  restored  thb  expiring  sect  to  its  former 
prosperity  and  lustre  {i%    This  poor  monk,  th^ 

VOL.  II.  L  grandeur 

Cc/]  See  Jo,  Sim.  .Asseman.  Bihlioth.  Orient.  Vaticafi.  torn. 
'ii.p.4^7.321r  £u8eb%  Renaud6t,  Hutoria  Patriarch,  Alexandria 
nor.  p.  127.  129.130.  135.  13tJ^&c.  _ 

te]  ^vagriusy  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii.  Cyrielus, 
vita  Saba  in  Jo..  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Monument.  JEcclesia  Graca, 
torn.  iii.  p.  312.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Anastasius  v  i 

[h']  See  Abulpharaii  Series  Fatriarckh  Antiochen^in  Aa^-" 
man.  Bii^oth.  Orient.  Vatican.  Sec.  torn.  ii.  p.  3^3. 

[1*3  See  Asseman.  Biblioth,  Orient.  &c.  torn.  ii.  cap.  viii  p. 
62;  72.  426.  331.  414.  Eusebii  Rcnaud.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex- 
nndr.  p-  119.  133.  425.  and  the  Litvrsia  Orient,  torn.  ii. 
p.  333.  342.  Faustus  Naiironus,  EuopTiaJidei  CathoUca  ffp 
S^rorum  mgnumentiSf  part  I.  p.  40|  41. 
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*A^  ft  ^c^rily  of  hii  statjon,  and  S/irhose  fortitude  tod  pa« 
'tience  no  dangers  could  dsHitit^  !6or  any  labour^ 
^khaii^^  Xit^as  oi^adned  to  the  eplsc^jted  oflke  by  a 
tiai^ikl  of  tapti^^  bishops,  tira^^U^d  ^t^  foot 
t^rotngh  th6  Whok  ^a»,  Established  bkbof)s  aiid 
|M:esfeyt€fr9  every  ^v^hei^,  tevive^  thfe  drooping 
Spirits  df  the  Morip|!>hysites,  and  ^hi)d^d  such  an 
^tonishing  chitn^  in*  their  affairs  by  the  power 
tof  hts  eloquence,  and '  by  Ws  uicrediltAe  activity 
'and  diligence,  that  vrheii  he  died  bishoJ>  of  J^^;^m^ 
A.  D.  ^88, 1^  left  his  seCt  in  a  mdst  flourishing 


terous  i!ncmk  hadpnrtSence  t(^  contrive  the  means 
of  ^licaeiSsf,  ts  weU  as  actirvitjr  to  but  thean  in  e»- 
*cutibh }  for  he  akrtdst  totally  extmgtiished  aH  the 
.  animosities,  and  reconciled  all  the  f^cticms,  that 
had  (fi video  the  MOnophysites  ;  and  when  their 
cliutcihes  grew  so  nuiftwous  in  the  east,  thfet  they 
could  not  all  be  conveniently  Comprehended  im*- 
der  the  sold  jurisdiction  c^thie  pMriardi  cSAntioch 
he  appoint^d^  as  his  assistant^  the  pinmate  of  th^ 
east,  whose  residence  was  at  TagritiSy  oh  the  bor- 
-ders  of  Arfnenia  p]«  The  laborious  etforts  of  Ja^ 
cob  we:^  seconded  in  Egyp%  and  'tiie  adjteeiit 
•countries,  by  Theodesious  bishop  of  Aka:andriai 
and  he  became  so  famouSjthat^jdl  the  Monbphy- 
sites  of  the  east  considered  him^as  their  secondpa- 
rent  and  founder^  and  are  to  this  day  called  Jaco* 
bites,  in  honour  of  their  iiew  chiefr 

VIL 


C^T  Ooncerning  the  Nubfensand  Abyssfnian^,  see  Assenan* 
JBMioth.  Orient.^c.  torn.  ii.  p.  830.  Ixho^- P^oyaged'jnyisirde 
'torn.  ii.  p«  36.  Ludolph.  Contmentar.  ad  HistmamJEthidpiotmf 
p.  451.  461,  466. 

.  [/]  Aftseman.  Siblioth,  Orient*  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  410.  414. 
"418. .  See  aho  this  learned  writer's  Dissertatio  de  Monophysitist 
which  is  perfixed  to  the  lecond  volom^  of  the  work  now  cited. 
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VH.  tkm  it  happened,  that  by  the  hnpru-  cent. 
dent  ztaal  and  yidence  which  the  Greeks  employ-  ^^^ 
ed  ia  defendihg  the  truth,  the  Monot^ysites  gain-  y^^^^^ 
cd  considerable  advantages,  and,  at  length,  obtain- The  state  of 
^d  a  soHd  and  permanent  settlement.    From  this  *^«  ^''^^ 
period  their  sect  has  been  under  the  jurisdictioii  ^  ^"'**' 
of  the  patriarchs  oi  Aka^ctndria  and  Antiochy  who, 
notwi^tanding  the  difFei^ence  Of  qnn&oo  which 
subsists,  with  respect  to  some  points,  between  the 
JSynan  auid  Egyptian  Monophysites,  are  extreme?- 
ly  careful  to  maintain  communion  with  eadk 
other,  both  by  letters,  and  by  the  exchange  of  good 
offices*    The  primate  of  the  Abyssines  is  sul:ject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Akwandria ;  and  the  primate 
of  the  east,  who  resides  at  Tagritis^>M  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  AntiocJu    The  Ar- 
menians are  ruled  by  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and 
are  distinguished  by  certain  opinions  and  rites  from 
the  rest  m  the  Monophysites. 

Yin.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites^  before  itcontiwer- 
was  thus  happily  established,  was  torn  with  fac-  jjf^'  J^"^ 
tions  and  intestine  disputes,  and  suffered,  in  a  physitet. 
particular  mmmer,  from  that  nice  and  subde 
controversy  doncerntng  tiie  body  <2^Christ,  which 
was  kindled  at  Alexandria.  Julian,  bishop  of 
HaUcamasMS^  affirmed,  A.  D.  519,  that  the  di«- 
vine  nature  had  so^insinuated  itself  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  from  die  very  moment  of  the  Vir- 
gin's conception,  that  the  body  of  our  Lordl 
changed  its  nature,  and  became  incorruptiMe* 
This  opinon  was  also  embraced  by  Gaianus,  bi-* 
shop  dEAkxamdria ;  froni  whom  those  who  adopt* 
ed  it  were  called  Caianists.  They  were,  however, 
divided  into  three  sects  two  of  which  debated  this 
question.  Whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  ere* 
(Ued  or  increaied  ?  While  the  third  asserted,  that 
our  Lord's  body  was  indeed  corrupriUe,  but 
never  actually  corrupted,  since  the  ener^  of  the 
<liviae  nature  4nust  have  prevented  its  dissolution, 

•  1,2  Thif 
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CENT.  This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of 
^  ^h  Antioch^  and  Datnianus,  who  maititained  that  the 
*  body  of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection,  was  truly 


corruptible^  i.  e.  subject  to  the  affections  and  chan- 
ges with  which  human  nature  is  generally  attend- 
ed. Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  Julian, 
were  called  Aphthartodocetae,  Docetx,  I%anta- 
isiasts,  and  even  Manicheans,  because  it  was  sup-, 
posed  to  foflow  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ 
•did  not  suffer  in  reality'^  but  only  in  appearance^ 
hunger  and  thirst,  pain  and  death ;  and  that  he 
idid  not  actually  assume  the  common  affections 
ind  properties  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  Phthartolatrae,  Ktistolatrae,  and 
Creaticolae.  This  miserable  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  warmth  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  favoured  the  Aphthartodocetse ;  soon 
after,  it  subsided  gradually  ;  and,  at  length,  was 
happily  hushed  in  silence  fm].  Xenaias  of  HierO' 
polls  struck  out  an  hypothesis  upon  this  knotty 
matter,  which  seemed  equally  remote  from  those 
of  the  contending  parties  ;  lor  he  msuntained  that 
Christ  had,  indeed,  truly  suffered  the  various 
sensations  to  which  humanity  is  exposed ;  but 
that  he  suffered  them  not  in  his  nature^  but  by  a 
submissive  act  of  his  rtill  [n]. 
'^^^^'  IX.  Some  of  the  Corrupticolae  (for  so  tJiey  were 
""* "  called  who  looked  upon  the  tbody  of  Christ  to 
be  corruptible),  particularly  Themistius,  a  dea- 
con o£  Alexandria^  and  Theodosius  a  bishop  of 
that  city,  were  carried  by  the  inconsiderate  heat 

of 


[m]  Timotheus,  I)erecepti&nehc6reiicoruininCotekTnMo' 
numentis  Ecdesue  Gracce^  torn.  iii.  p.  409.  Liberates  inBre* 
viario  Contrcnj.  cap.  xx«  Forbesii  Instruction^  Jfistorico-Tieot 
logictBy  lib.  iiil  c^p.  xviii.  p.  108.  Asseman.  Siblioth*  Oriental* 
torn.  iii.  part  II.  457. 

[n]  Asseman.  Bibliotk,  Orient,  f^atiean.  torn.  -ii.  p.  22.  and 
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of  controversy  intd  another  opinion^  which  pro-  ctkf., 
duced  new  commotions  in  the  church  towards  the*  ^^' 
conclusion,  of  this  century.  They  affirmed,  that 
to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  all  things  were 
known ;  bujt  that  from  his  human  nature,  man^^ 
things  were  concealed.  The  rest  of  the  sect 
charged  the  authors  of  this  opinion  with  imputing, 
ignorance  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  since 
they  held,  in  common  with  them,  that  there  was 
but  one  niaiture  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the 
votaries  of  this  new  doctrine  were  called  Agno- 
^tae  [o]  }  but  their  sect  was  so  weak  and  ill-sup- 
ported, that,  notwithstanding  their  eloquence  and 
activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  better  success, 
it  gradually  declined,  and  came  to  nothing. 

X.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophy-  The  Tr** 
site^  arose  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief.^*^*"*" 
was  John  Ascusnage,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  Monophysite  [/?].    This  man 
imagined  in  the  Deity  three  natures,  or  substan-  ' 
ces,  absolutely  equal  in  all  respects,  and  joined 
together  by  no  common  essence ;  to  which  opinion 
his  adversaries  gave  the  name  of  Tritheism.  One  of 
the  warmest  defenders  of  this  doctrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  an    Alexandrian    philosopher,    an4 
grammarian  of  the  highest  reputadon  ;  and  hence 
he  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  a^uthoi^  of 
this  sect,  whose  members  have  consequendy  de- 
rived from  him  the  tide  of  Philopojpis]ts  {q\. 

L  3  This 

[o]  Jo.  Bapt.  Coteleriusy  M  monumenta  Ecdtsue  Gnspa^ 
torn,  iii,  p.  64U  Mi<;h,  le  Qaien>  Ad  Damtucentan  de  haresibuSf 
torn,  i,  p.  17.  Forbes,  Instruction,  HistoricO'Theolog,  lib.  iii^ 
cap.  xix.  p.  119.  Photius,  Bihlioth.  Cod.  230.  p  .882. 

[p]  SeeOregor,  Abulpha^uSytn  As8eman,^}i/<b^A.0nenf. 
torn,  i,  p.  328. 

[q\  See  Fabricu  JSibHoth,  Grac^Uh.  y^  cap^  xxxvii,  p.  358^ 
Harduini  Conciliaftom.  iii.  p.  1288.  Timotheus,  De^recepthne^^ 
hereticorum  in  Cotelerii  Monumenta  Eccksia  Graaet  tom^ 
ui.  p.  414.  Jo.  Damascenus,  De  haresibm,  tom«  i^  opp^  p^ 
V^%  edit,  I»e  Quien« 
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CENT.      iTiis  sect  was  divided  into  t^o  pcurties,  the  Phi- 
^^'     Ic^onists  and  the  Conomts ;  the  latter  of  whom 

'^^^  "•  were,  so  called  from  Conon  bishop  of  Tarsus,  their 
chief  [r].  They  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  differed  only  in  their 
manner  of  expldning  what  the  scriptures  taught 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Phi- 
loponus  maintained,  that  the^^^nw,  as  well  as  the 
matter,  of  all  bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted^ 
and  that  both  therefore  were  to  be  restored  in  the 
resurrection.  Conon  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  body  never  lost  its  form  ;  that  its  Tnntter  alone 
was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  con- 
sequently to  be  restored  when  this  mortal  shall  put 
an  immortality. 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists, 
who  were  so  called  from  Damian  bishop  of  ^/^ ^- 
attdrid,  and  whose  opiniofn  concerning  thfe  Trinity 
was  different  from  those  already  mentioned.  They 
distinguished  the  divine'essence  from  the  tfireeper* 
sons,  viz.  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
They  denied  that  each  person  w^s  God,  when  con-: 
sidered  in  itself,  and  abstractedly  from  the  other^ 
two ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  samfe  time,  that 
there  was  a  common  ditintty,  by  the  joint  partici- 
pation of  w^hich  each  person  was  God.  They 
thte'refore  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 'Ghost, 
hyf)ostases,  pr  persons,  and  the  Godhead,  ^h?^^ 
was  common  to  thejit  all,  substattce  or  mture  \J} 

[r].  Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  xxiv.  Assemaa    BiiHotk.  Orient 

VoHcdh.  toni.  ii.  p.  829.  I  v 

Ci]  Jos.  Skn,  AnettanV'^MoHi.  X^ienf.  f^t^kon.~^<^  »' 
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.    CHAPTER  I 

■        '      .       I 

•  •         ■  f 

to  the  church  diming  ibis-  century. 

L  TN  this  century  the ,  progress  of  Christianity  cent, 
X  was  mightily  accelerated  bQth  ia  .th«  i»stwn  p^^"'j^ 
and  western  nemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  \^^^^r\j 
diffused  f^  and  wide  through  the  darkened  na-The  chri, 
^om.    The  Nestorians  whp  dwelt  in  S^m^  Tet-  ^  ^•^;, 
m^  and  Indidi^  contributed  mu^  to  its  prepay-  duced  ima 
tion  in  the  east,  by  the  seal  and  diligence^  the  ^^^ 
laborious  efforts  ?ind  indefatigable  assid\iity,  with 
which  they  preached  |t  to  these  fierce  and  bar^ 
barous  nations,  who  lived  in  the  reinc^est  borders 
and  deserts  of  Ami^  and  among  whom,  as  we  learn 
from  authentic  records,  their  ministry  was  crown- 
ed with  remarkable  success,   jft  was  by  the  labour^ 
of  this  sect,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  pe- 
netrated into  the  immense  empire  of  Odna^  about: 
the  year  687,  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadakt  was  at 
the  head  of  the  NestQriang,  as  will  appear  proba*? 
ble  to  those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the  famous 
Ciiine^  monun[tent,  which  w^  discovered  at 

L  4  Sigarifuy 
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CENT.  Sigarifuj  by  the  Jesuits  during  the  last  century  [[a]* 
^^^^  Some,  indeed,  look  upon  this  monument  to  be 
'  a  mere  forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  though,  perhaps, 
without  reason :  there  are,  Jiowever,  dther  unex- 
ceptionable proofs,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Chinay  even  before  this  century,  abounded  with 
Christians,  who,  for  many  succeeding  ages,  were 
under  the  inspection  of  a  Metropolitan  sent  them 
by  the  Chaldean  orNestorian  patriarch  [i]. 

U.  The 


fa]  This  celebrated  monument  has  been  published  and  ex- 
plained by  several  learned  writers,  particularly  by  Kircher, 
in  his  China  lUtistratay  p.  53 ;  by  Muller,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished 9t  Berlin  in  1672;  by  Euciebe  Renaudot,  in  his  Re- 
lations anciennes  de$  Indes-  et.de  la  Chine ^  de  deux  xmageurs 
Mahometans^  p.  228 — 271,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year 
.1718,  in  S^9i  and  by  Assemanni  BiNioth,  ^Orienf.  Clements 
Vatican*  tern  iii.  pars  H.  cap.  ir.  sfcct.  7-  p.  538.  •  We  were 
promised  iL. still  more  accurate. edition  of  this  famous  mojiument 
by  the  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred  Bayer,  the  greatest  profi- 
cient of  this  age  in  Chinese  eruditio^n  ;  but  his  death  has  blast- 
ed our  expectations.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  monument,  nor  can  I  underbtatid  what 
advantage  could  redound  to.  the  Jesuits  from  tb^  invention  Qjf 
fuch  a  fable.  See  Liron,  Stnguhtfites Hiftariqyeset  Litteraires^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  500.  ♦ 

[^]  See  Renaudot^  1.  c.  p.  56.  68,  8cc,  Assemanni  BihUoth. 
'&c.  cap.  ix.  p.  i522. :  the  learned  Bayer^  in  his  Preface  to 
his  Museuim  Sinicumy  p.  84.  assures  .us  that  he  has  in  hk 
haji^s  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affirmed  as  puts 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.,  f^  See  on  this  subject  a  very 
learned  dissertation  published  by  M.  de  Guigries  m  the  thir- 
tieth vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Litteratnre  tir&  des  Registres  ek 
i*Ac€uieime  Royale  des  Imcriptions  et  Bdles  LettreSf  m  which 
he  proves  that  the  Christians  were  settled  in-  China  so  early  aft 
the  seventh  century.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  the  Nestorians 
and  other  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  in  the 
Chinese  annals  with  the  worshippersof /b,an  Indian  idol,  whose 
-rites  were  introduced  into  China  about  65  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and  that  this  circumstance  has  deceived  Dela  Croze, 
^fieausobr0f  and  some  other  learned  men,  who  have  raised  spe- 
cious objections  against  the  hypothesis  that  maintains  the  early 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  great  empire.  A  reader, 
i>roperly  informed,  will  lend  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ac- 
,  -  count 
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n.  The  atteation  and  activity  of  the  Greeks  cent. 
were  so  entirely  occupied  by  their  intestine  divi-     ^^ 
^ions,  that  they  were  little  solicitous  about  the  Ovxi 
progrees  of  Christianity.    In  the  west,  Augustin  The  eo^ 
laboured  ti)  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  ^^^  ^on- 
to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxdns ;  and,  after  his  death ,  other  monks  were 
sent  from  Bxme^  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same 
glorious  cause.    Their  efforts  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  laj- 
bours  was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six 
Anglc-Sapcon  kings,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
under  the  darkness  of  the  ancient  superstitions^ 
•to  the  Christian  faith,  ^which  gained  ground  by 
degrees,  and  was,  at  length,  embraced  universally 
throughout  all  Britain:  [cj.    We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  imagine,  that  this  universal  change  in 
favour  c^  Christianity  was  wholly  due  to  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Roman  moiiiks  and  doctors ;  for 
other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental  ih  ac- 
complishing this  great  event.    And  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  influence  which  some  Chriv 
tian  queens,  and  ladies  of;  high  distinction  had 
over  their  husbands,  and  the  pains  they  took  t6 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe 
and  rigorous  la^s  that  were  afterwards  enacted 
against  idolaters  [rf],  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel. 

III.    Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ^jj",^ 
ecclesiastics  trav^^d  injgpg  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  suevi,  the 
and/  German  nations,  with  th?  pious  intention  of  f^"^^^^* 

propaffatins:  Franks,  aod 

count  given  of  this  matter  by  Voltaire  in  the  first  volume  of"** 
Jiis  Essai  sur  VJiiUoire  Generale^  SfC,     A  Poet,  who  recounts 
facts,  or  denies  then^  without  deigning  to  produce  his  authq^ 
Mti^s;  muat  not  expect  to  nieet  with  the  Credit  that  is  due  to 
an  Historian.       "»..., 

[c]  Beds  Historia  Ecclesiast,  Gcntis  Anglor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 
J).  91.  capb  xivi  p.  1.16;  lib.  iiu  cap;»  xxi.  p.  162, 3cc»  edit.  Chif- 
Jeti.   Rapin.  Thoyras.  torn.  i.  p.  227. 

(^j  Wilkins*  Concilia  Magna  Bntannicey  torn.  i.  p.  222. 


CENT,  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  and  of 
^^"-  .  erectirifif  churches  and  fprmins;  relisious  estff- 
blishmcints  every  where.  This  wis  the  tru^  rea- 
son which  induced  the  Germans,  in  af ter-times^  to 
found  so  many  convents  fbr  the  Scotch  aind  Irkb, 
of  which  some  are  yet  in  being  (e^ 

Columban,  an  Irish  monk^  seconded  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  companions,  had  happily  extir- 
pated, in  the  preceding  century,  the  ancient  su- 
perstitions in  Gauly  and  the  parts  adjacent,  wher^ 
idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root ;  he  ^so  car*- 
ried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi, 
the  Boii,  the  Franks,  a^d  other   German  na- 
tions [[^,  and  persevered  in  these  pious  and  use. 
ful  labours  until  his  d^ath,  which  happened  A*  D, 
•61 5*    St.  Gal,  who  was  one  o£  his  coinpanions, 
preached  the  gospel   to  the  Helvetii,   and  the 
•Suevi  J^gy    St.  Kih^n  iset  oyt  from  Scotimtd^  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  e:iterdsed  the  ministerial 
funttion  with  such  success  among  the  eastern 
TVanfcs,  that  vast  •  numbers  of  theip  embraced 
■Christianity  [A],    Towards  the  concIusi<^  of  this 
tentury,  the  famous  Willebrord,   by  birth  an 
'Anglo-Sa:ion,  accompanied  y^ith  eleven  of  bia 
countrymen    tfo.     Suidbert,     Wigbei»t,    Acca, 
Wilibjud,  Unibald,  Lebwin^  the  two    Ewalds, 
Werenfrid,    Marcellin,    and    Adalbert,    cro^se4 
oyer  into  Batcwia^  which  lay  c^posite  to  Britain^ 
in  order  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  tp  the  religion 
of  Jesus,     From  thence,  i^  the  year  6^2,  tney 

vent 

[e]  See  tlie  AQta  Sanctorum^  torn,  ii.  Febr,  p,  S69, 
fy]  Mabiilon,  jlcia  Sandor.     Ordiriis  Benedict^  torn.  li. 
p.  560.  torn,  iii,  p.  72,  339,  500.     Adamanni,  lib.  iii.  I>^  ^» 
Columhanoy  in  Canisii  Lection.  Antiq,  torn,  i.  p.  674 

M  Walafridi  Strabonis  vit.  S.  Galli  in  Mabillon,  Jctis  ^ 
Ord.  Benedict,  tojn.  ii,  p.  228.  Canisii  Lection.  Jntiq.  ton.  *• 

p.  783,  .      ;     '  ■ 

[A]  Vita  S.   Kiliani  in  Canini  Lection.'  Aniiq^  *om.  «i«  ft 
171.    Jq.  Pet.  de  t,u4eYi^ig,  Scxivtom  rerum  l¥^rzi^rgenH 
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went  in  Fostekndy  which  most  writers  look  upon'  cent, 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  isle  of  Helgoland^  '^"• 
or  Heiligland ;  but  being  cruelly  treated  there  by  ^^^^1^ 
Radbod,  king  of  the  Fneslandersip  who  put  Wig- 
bert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  de- 
farted  hence  for  Cimbria^  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Denmark.  They,  however,  returned  to  Fries-^ 
land^  A.  D.  693,  and  were  much  more  successful 
than  they  had  formerly  been  in  opposing  the  an- 
cient superstitions,  and  propagatmg  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  WOlebrord  was  ordained, 
by  uie  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  of  WilteJmrgy 
now  Utrecht^  and  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a 
good  old  age ;  while  his  associates  continued  to 
spread  the  Ught  of  the  gospel  among  the  West- 
piialians,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  {y\. 

IV,  These  voyages,  and  many  others,  under- The  judg- 
taken  In  th6  cause  o£  €hri^,  carry,  no  doubt,  ^^^^^^ 
a  specious  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal ;  but  theofthe«  . 
impartial  and  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will*^^'*'*^^ 
find  It  impossible  to  form  the  same  favourable 
judgment  of  them  all,  or  to  applaud,  without  dis- 
tinction, the  motives  th^t  animated  these  labori- 
ous missionaries.    That  the  designs  of  some  of 
them  were  truly  pious,  and  their  characters  v^h- 
cut  reproach,  is  unquestionably  certain.    But  it 
IS  equally  certain,  that  this  was  neitheir  the  case 
6f  thetn  all,  nor  even  of  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the  course  of  their 
ministry,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and  disho- 
noured tiie  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, by  tneir  arrogance  and  ambition,  their 
avarice  ahd .  cruelty.     They  abused  the  power 
which  they  had  refceived  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tifis,  of  forming  religious  establishments  among 
the  superstitious  nations ;  and,  instead  of  gaining 

souls 

[t]  Alcuini  vita  WiUibrordi  in  Mabillon,  Actis  SS,  Ord^ 
Benedict.  Scec.  iii,  pars  J.  p.  603»  Jo.  MoUeri  Cimbria  Litterata, 
tonuii.  p.  980t  ^ 
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CENT,  souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  dorni* 


VII. 


^^^  nion  over  their  obsequious  proselytes ;  and  exer- 
cised a  princely  authority  over  the  countries  where 


their  ministry  had  been  successful.    Nor  are  we 
to  consider  as  entirely  groundless,  th^  suspLcionsi 
gf  those  who  allege  that  inany  of  the  monks,  de-* 
sirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices 
Vnder  the  mask  of  religion,  and  endured  for   a 
certain  time,  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  mortifica- 
tion and  abstinence,  merely  with  a  view  to  rise  int 
the  church  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
The  Jews      V.  The  (;onversion  of  thp  Jews  seemed  at  a 
compeUed  §tand  iu  this  century  ;  few  or  none  of  that  obsti«< 
Oui^iaai-  ^^^^  nation  embraced  the  gospel  in  consequence, 
ty.  of  an  inward  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  iix 

many  places  they  were  barbarously  compelled,  by. 
the  Christians,  to  make  an  outward  and  feignea 
profession  of  their  ftdth  in  Christ.  The  emperoE 
Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable 
people  by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
Christian  doctors,  persecuted  \them  in  a  cruel 
planner,  and  ordered,  multitudes  of  thein  to  be 
inhumanly  dragged  into  the  Christian  churches^ 
in  order  tp  be  baptized  by  violence  and  compul- 
sion {1c],  The  same  odious  method  of  converting 
was  practised  in  Spain  and  Gatil^  by  the  monarchs 
of  those  nations,  against  which  even  the  bishops 
of  Rome  expressed  their  displeasure  and  indigna-* 
tion.  Such  were  the  horrid  and  abominable  prac* 
tices  tp  which  an  ignorance  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this  age 
led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  rehgion,  which  was^ 
designed  to  spread  abroad  charity  upon  earth,  an(} 
%Q  render  mankind  truly  and  rationally  free. 

IJc"]  Eutychii  ^nnaks  Eccksiast.  AUxandr,  torn.  ii.  p.  219^ 
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CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  the  cdlamtom  events  that  happened  to        ^ 
the  church  during  ttds  century* 

L  npHE  Christians  suffered  less  in  this,  than  in  cent. 

A  the  preceding  centuries.  They  were  p^^^  j, 
sometimes  persecuted.by  the  ]Persian  monarchs, 
but  still  recovered  their  former  tranquillity  after 
transitory  scejoes  of  violence  and  oppression.  In 
EngtcfTid^  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suffer- 
ed various  calamities  under  the  petty  kings,  who . 
governed  in  those  boisterous  times ;  but  these 
kings  embraced  the  gospel  themselves,  and  -then 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  ceased.  In  the 
eastern  countries,  and  particularly  in  Syria  and 
Palestine^  the  Jews,  at  certain  times,  attacked  the 
Christians  with  a  merciless  fury  {f\  ;  but,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  success,  that  they  always  had 
reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  se- 
verely chastised.  It  iS  true,  the  church  had  other 
enemies,  even  those  who,  under  the  treacherous 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  hying  secret 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  Paganism  ;  but  they 
Were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
attempts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 

n.  But  a  new  and  most  powerftil  enemy  to  the  Mihomet 
Christian  cause  started  up  in  Arabia ^  A.  D.  612,*^^*^" 
under  the.  reign  of  Heraclius.    This   was  Ma- 
homet, an  illiterate  man  [w],  but  endowed  by 

nature 

.    [/]  Eutychii  Annates^  torn.  ii.  p.  256.  Jo.  Henr.  Hottihgeri 
Mistortti  Orienttdisy  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  129. 

[m]  Mahomet  himself  expressly  declared,  that  he  was  to« 
tally  ignorant  of  all  branches  of  learning  and  science^  and  was 
even  unable  either  to  write  or  read :  and  his  followers  hare 
drawn  from  this  ignorance  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission,  and  of  the  religion  he  taught.  It  is,  how- 
e^eri  scarcely  credil^ki  that  his  ignorance  was  such  as  \ti$ 

hef c 
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CENT,  nature  with  the  most  flowing  and  attractive  elo- 
quence, and  with  .a  *:aAt  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius [w],  distinguished  also  by  the  advantages  he 
^jOyed  from  th6  place  of  his  birth,  Vhich  added 
a  lustre  to  his  name  arid  has  undertakings.  This 
adventurous  impostor  declared  publicly,  that  he 
was  commissioned,  by  God,  to  destroy  pdytheisnn 
and  idolatry,  and  then  to  reform,  first  the  reH^on 
of  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  worship.  For  these  purposes  he  deli- 
vered a  new  kw,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Koran  [o],  or  Akoran  5  and  having  gained  se- 
veral 

here  described,  and  setneral  of  Kb  sect  Hare  ctrSed  m  question  ±ht 
dedal^ions  of  their  chief  relating  to  this  point*  See  Chardln^ 
V^^ctg^  en  Perse^  torn,  iv,  p.  33,  34*  If  we  cofi«td«r  that  Ma» 
hornet  carried  on,  for  a  confiiderable  time^  a  aucc/essfal  com- 
merce in  Aratna^  and  the  adjacent  countries,  this  al6ne  mtiQ  con* 
vince  tis,  that  he  must  haVe  been,  in  some  measure  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  readings  writing,  and  arithmetic^  t^ith  the  know^ 
ledge  of  Which  a  merchant  cunnot  dispense* 

\n'\  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accounts  of 
the  life  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius, 
in  his  Delectus  et  SyUahus  argHmentor. pro  verUate  rdig.  Chrts» 
4ian€p9  cap.  1.  p.  733.  To  which  we  may  add,  Bouiainrilfiers^ 
Viede  Mahomety  publishedat  London,  in  8vd,  In  the  yetr  17dO^ 
«nd  which  deserves  rather  the  character  c^a  romance,  than  of  a 
history ;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet y  printed  at  jtimsterdam  iq 
two  volumes  8vo,  in  1732,  and  commendable'both  for  the  learn- 
ing and  candour  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  ; 
and  above  afl^  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Sale's  Preiimimirif 
discourse,  prefixed  to  his  English  Translation  of  the  Koran, 
«ect,  ii.  p.  37. 

[o]  For  an  account  ofthe  Koran,  see  principally  the  learned 
Safe's  Preface  to  his  English  translation  of  that  work.  See 
also  Vertot's  Discours  sur  V Alcoran,  which  is  subjoined  to 
the  third  yoknne  of  his  History  4^ the  Knights  of  MoMa,  ind 
Chardin's  Voyages  tn  Perse.,  torn,  iu  p.  281.  The  bodk 
vvhich  the  Mahometan's  call  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  is  com* 
poied  of  several  papers  and  discourses  of  Mahomet,  which 
were  discovered  and  collected  after  his  death,  ^dad  is  by  no 
Boeans  that  same  law  whose  excellence  Mahomet  vauated 
CD  highly.  That  some  parts  of  the  true  Koran  maty  be  copifed 
lA  the  iDodern  one,  iaindeed  very  possible  I  but  th^  the  JITe^^ 

or 


met. 


veral  victdtiekxri^er  his  enanies^  he  comt>enied  ^  ckeox 
incrediUe  miiltitude  of  per^onSy  both  in  Arabuc  ^'^ 
and  the  n^ghbooring  nadons^'to.  receive  his  doc- 
trine^  and  range  themselves  •  iknder  his  staildard^. 
Elated  with/  thib'  rapid  anid  unexpected  saccess,  he 
extended'  yet.  fiother  his.  ambitious  vievi^^  and 
formed  tfae'tast  and  ardnoui  project  of  founding 
an  empire. '  >■  Here  again  success  crowned  his  ad- 
ventnrous  e&nts ;  and  his  phn  was  executed  with 
^Qch  intrefndity  ^and  impudence,  that  he  .died 
i&aster  oi^d^ia^  besides  several  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. 

IH.  It  is,  p^rha^ps,  impo^ible,  at  this  time,  to  what  judg. 
forth  sxkdx  an  accurate  judgtnent  of  the  character,  ^rtoTorm 
views,  and  conduct  of  Mahomet,  as  would  en-  of  Maho- 
^rdy  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  sagacious  iilquira: 
^et  ttnth.  To  ^ve  entire  credit  to  the  Grecian 
writers  in  this  matter,  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe^ 
since  their  bitter  resentment  against  this  hostile 
invader  led  them  to  invent,  without  acruple  or 
liesitsatkm,  faUes  and  cahxmnies  to  blacken  his 
character.  The  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
^  little  to  be  trusted  to,  as  their  historians  are' 
destitute  c^  veracity  and  candour,  conceal  the  vices 
and  enormities  of  their  chief,  and  represent  hint 
as  the  most  divine  person  that  j  ever  appeared 
tipon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gift  of  God  to  the 
world.  Add  to  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Mahomet'fi  life,  and,  indeed,  that  part  of  it  that 
Would  be  the  most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true 

knowledge 

ar  LaoOf  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  A^bians,  is  entirely  di- 
8tinct  from  the  modem  Alcoran^  is  manifest  from  this,  that  in 
the  latter,  Mahomet  appeals  to,  and  extols  the  former,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  two  different  compositions.  May  it  not 
^  coQJec^iHredy  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic  poem, 
which  Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to 
-them  in  writing,  cft*dering  them  only  to  commit  it  to  their  me- 
mory ?  Such  were  the  £iw8  of  the  Druids  in  ijmdy  and  such 
•also  those  of_the  Zn^uuis,  ^dbich  the  Sramios  receive  by-ond 
tradition,  and  get  by  heart.  ~  .  -  f 
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.CENT,  knowledge  of  his  cfaaursctarVand  xrf  the  niotives 
^"'  from  which  he  a^edv  is  absolutely  unknown.  Jt 
'  is  highly  probable,:  t^at  he  was  sO  deeply  a&cted 
with  the  odious  and'abominablesuper^ition  which 
dishonoured  his  country,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
certain  i^atical  disorder  of  mind,  and  ihade  him 
xeally  imagine  that  he  was  superiiaturllly  comr 
•misBioned  to  reform  the  relisrion  of  the  Arabians, 
and  to  restore  among  them  the  warship  of  one 
God.  It  is,  however,  at  the  .same .  time,  * '  un- 
doubtedly evident,  that,  when  he  *  saw.  his  enters 
prize  crowned  with  the  desired  success,  he  made 
use  of  impious  frauds  to  establt|fa  the  work  he  had 
so  happily  begun,  deluded  the  giddy  and  credu- 
lous multitude  by  various  ai'tifices,  and  even 
forged  celestial  visions  to  confirm  his  authority, 
ai)d  remove  the  difficulties  that  frequently  arose 
in  the  course  of  his  afiFairs.  This  mixture  of  ina*- 
posture  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  fanatic,  through  the 
;unEuided  warmth  of  zeal,  looks  often  upon  the 
artifices  that  are  useful  to  his  cause  as  pious  and 
raeceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  therefore 
deceives  when  he  can  doit  with  impunity  Cp3* 
The  religion  whidx  Mahomet  taught j  is  cer- 
itainly  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propagation 
of  his  opinions.  The  difficulties  he  had .  to  en- 
counter obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  respects  to 
the  reigning  ^systems  ;  the  obstinate  attachmeiit 
:of  the  Arabians  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond  hope  of  gaining 
over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  on 

-  the 

\y\  This,  methinks,  is  the  best  way  of  adjusting  the  contro- 
.ver<iy  that  has  been  carried  on  by  some  learned  men  upon  this 
•curious  question,  t?t2.  Whether  Mahomet  was  a  fanatic,  or  an 
impostor?  See  Balye's  Dictionary f  2A  the  article  Mahomet* 
•Ockley's  Conquest  ofSyria^  Persiay  and  Egypt ^  hy  the  Saracens^ 
vol.  i.  p.  62.  Sale's  Preface  to  bis  TnmdaUoaof  tbe^^amx, 
sect.  2.  p.  39. 
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the  other,  engaged,  no  doubt,  this  fanatical  im-  c£mt. 
postor  to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets,     ^'^ 
which  he  w6\ild  have  rejected  without  hesita- 
tion, had  he  been  free  from  the  restraints  of  am- 
bition and  artifice. 

IV.  The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  pro-  The  cantes 
pagation  of  this  new  religion,  was  owing  to  causes  ^^***  ^®"" 
that  are  plain  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  the  rapid 
rather  prevent  our  surprise,  when  they  are  at-  ^l^^!^  ®^ 

;•      ,*  .1         t        rr>t  r  -^i  t  ,  •  the  Maho- 

tentively  considered.  The  terror  or  Mahomet  s  metan  reU. 
arras,  and  the  repeated  victories  which  were  gain-s***- 
ed  by  him  and  his  successors,  were,  no  doubt,  the 
irresistible  argument  that  persuaded  such  multi- 
tudes to  embrace  his  religion,  and  submit  to  his 
dominion.  Besides,  his  law  was  artfully  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man ;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
the  vices  to  which  they  were  naturally  addicted ; 
for  the  articles  of  faith  which,  it  proposed  were  few 
in  number,  and  extremely  simple ;  and  the  duties 
it  required  were  neither  many  nor  difficult,  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  ap- 
petites and  passions  fy].  It  is  to  be  observed  fur- 
ther, that  the  gross  ignorance,  under  which  the  - 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time,^ 
rendered  ma^ny  an  easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and 
eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mihometism,  we  may 
add  the  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  animosities 
that  reigned  among  the  Christian  sects,  particu- 
larly the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  east  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestaUe  enormities,  as  rendered  the  very  name; 
of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  We  might  add 
VOL.  II.  M  here, 

(jy]  See  Reland*.  De  Reliffor^  Mahimedka,  Sale's  Prdimi* 
nary  discourse* 
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CFiiT.  liere  that  the  iMonophysites  and  Nestorians,  fiiB 
.^  ^"-    of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  frond  Whom 
\^^^^^  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  tnost  injurious 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest 
of  several  provinces  [r],  into  which,  of  con^e^ 
quence,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  after^v^ards 
introduced.    Other  causes  of  the  sudden  progress 
of  that  religion,  will  naturally  occur  to  such  as 
consider  attentively  its  spirit  and  genius,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 
The  treat*      V.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  hap- 
Swch  th^  t)ened  A,  D.   632,  his  followers  led  on  by  an 
Christians  amaziilg  intrepidity,  and  a  fanatical  ftiry,  and  as- 
fromThe    sisted,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  those 
Mahome-  Christians  whom  the  Greeks  had  treated  with  such 
*■      -  severity,  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Arabia,  and  subdued  St/riay  Persia,  EgypU 
^d  other  countries  urider  their  dominion.    P<i 
the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  exhausted  With  civil 
discords,  and  wholly  occupied  by  intestine  trou- 
bles, Were  unable  to  stop  these  intrepid  conquer- 
ors in  their  rapid  career. 

For  some 'tim^  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used 
their  prosperity  with  liioderation,  and  treated  the 
Christians,  and  particularly  those  among  them 
who  rejected  the  decrees  or  the  councils  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Chakedan,  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and 
lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of  success 
and  prosperity  render^,  too'  generally,  corrupt 
mortals  insolent  and  imperious,  to  tne  modera- 
tion of  this  victorious  sect  degenerated  by  degrees 
into  severity  ;  and  they  treated  the  Christians,  ^t 
length,  rather  like. slaves  than  citizens,  loading 
them  with  unsupportable  taxes,  and  obliging  them 
to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  arid  oppressive 
measures. 

VI.  The 

[r]  See  Ockley's  Conquest  of  Syria^  Persia^  and  E^f^  ^ 
the  Saracen.^ J  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  at  London  » 
the  yeai*  1708,  and  the  second  in  1717. 
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VI.  Irhe  progress,  fiowever,  of  this  trium-  cjent. 
phant  sfeet  received  a  considerable  check  fey  the  .  ^"-  - 
civil  diss^sions  which  arose  among  them  ith- ,^^?^ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker.n,eM^^ 
and  Ali,  the  former  the  father-in-law,  and  the  inctaiis  di- 
latter  the  son-in-law,  of  this  pretended  prophet,  ^**^ 
aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  which 
he  bad  erected*.  Upon  th!^  arose  a,  tedious  and 
cruel  contest,  whose  flanie  reached  to  succeeding 
ages,  and  produced  that  schisnx  which  divided 
the  Mahometans  into  two  great  factions,  whose 
separation  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most  impla- 
cable hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosities. 
Of  these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Abu- 
beker  as  the  true  caUfj  or  successor  of  Mahomet, 
and  its  members  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Sonnites ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  Ali,  and 
were  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites  [5].  Both, 
however,  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a  divine  law, 
and  the  rule  of  futh  and  manners  ;  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  former  added  by  way  of  interpretation, 
the  sonna^  i.  e.  a  certain  law  which  they  looked 
upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit* 
Among  the  Sonnites,  or  followers  of  Abubeker, 
we  are  to  reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  Ma- 
hometans ;  whereas  the  Persians,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  grand  Mogul  are  generally  considered  as  the 
followers  of  Ali ;  thougn  the  latter  indeed  seem  ra- 
ther to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  contest. 

Besides  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other 
subordinate  sects  among  the  Mahometans,  which 
dispute  with  warmth  concerning  several  points  of 

m2  reli- 

[4]  See  Relaad,  De  religione  Turcica^Vib.  i.  p.  S69  70,  74^ 
85.  Chta-dia's  Fojfoges  €n  Pcrs€^  torn.  ii.  p.  236. 
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C3ENT,  religion,  though  without  violating  the  rules  of 
^"-     mutual  toleration  r^l.    Of  these  sects  there  are 

PART  I  '  ■  L..^ 

"  four,  which  far  surpass  the  rest  in  point  of  repu- 
tation and  importance. 

^Jf]  For  Sin  account  of  the  Mahometan  sectSy  see  Hettin- 
ger, Histor.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi  p.  S40.  *  Ricaut,  Etat. 
de  V empire  Ottoman^  livr.  ii.  p.  242.  Chardin's  Voyages  en- 
Perse^  torn,  ii*  p.  26S.  Ssile's  Preliminary  DiaGourie^  sect.  8* 
p.  151* 
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CHAP.  L 

Concerning  the  state  qfktters  and  philosophi/  during 

Uiis  century. 

I.  TOOTHING  can  equal  the  Ignorance  and  cent. 

-L^    darkness  that  reigned  in  this  century ;     ^^ 

the  most  impartial  and  accurate  account  of  which  y^^  ^  "* 

will  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquaint-The 

ed  witxL  die  productions  of  this  barbarous  period,  of  leaming. 
Any  remains  of  learning  and  philosophy  that  yet 
survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  excepted^ 
to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the 
obscure  retreats  of  cloistered  monks.    The  monas* 
tic  institutions  prohibited  the  election  of  any  ab« 
bot  to  the  head  of  a  convent,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  learning,  or,  at  leasts  endowed  with  a  tolerable 
measure  of  the  erudition  of  the  times.  The  monks  . 
were  obliged  to  consecrate  certain  hours  every- 
day to  reading  and  study ;  and^  that  they  might 
improve  this  appointment  to  the  most  advantage- 
pus  purposes,  there  were,  in  most  of  the  monaste- 
ries, stated  times  marked  out,  at  which  they  were 
to  assemble,  in  order  to  communicate  to  each 
other  the  fruits  of  their  study,  and  to  discuss  the 
matters  upon  which  they  bad  been  ipeading  {a}* 
The  youth  also,  who  were  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  church)  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves 
for  th^r  ministry  by  a  diligent  application  to  stu« 
dy ;  and  in  this  tuiey  were  directed  by  the  monks,^ 

M  3  one 

[ol  Se«  Mabilloo.  /kta  S-  S>  Ord.  Senedicti,  .torn.  iju.  p« 
♦79,313, 
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CENT,  one  of  whose  princij^al  occupations  it  was  to  pre- 
vw.     side  over  the  educs^tio^  of  «th^  V^ing  priesthood. 
It  must^  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
these  institution^  ^ere  of  little  use  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  solid  le«miing,  or  of  rational  thedbgy, 
because  very  few  in  thes^  days  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  liberal  arts  and  scien- 
ces, or  with  the  important  puds  which  they  were 
adapted  to  serve ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those 
^ho  W^fe  looked  upon  as  learned  ^len,  thir^vqr 
away  their  time  in  reading  the  marvellous  lives 
of  a  parcel  of  fanatical  saints,  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  the  perusal  of  well-chosen  and  ekcd^ni 
authors.     They,  who  distinguished  themselves 
most  by  their  taste  and  K^nius,  carried  th^  stu- 
dies little  £irther  than  the  works  of  Augustin, 
and  Gregory  the  Great ;   and  it  is  of  scraps 
collected  out  of  these  tyiro  writers,  and  patc|ied 
together  without  much  imiformity,  that  the  best 
productions  of  this  century  are  entirely  com- 
posed* 
The  igno.      H.  The  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protec- 
^^J^'^'tion,  at  this  time,  from  kings  and  princes,  nor 
did  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  of  high  and  emi^ 
nent  stations  in  the  empire.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  schools  which  had  been  committed  to  the  care 
and  inspection  of  the  bishops,  whose  ignorai^ce- 
and  indolence  were  now  become  enormous,  )>e- 
m  to  decline  apace,  and  were,  in  many  places, 
iflen  into  ruin  [ft].    The  bishops  in  general  were 
so  illiterate,  that  few  of  that  body  were  capable 
of  composing  the  discourses  which  they  ddivered 
to  the  people.    Such  of  them  as  were  not  totaBy 
destitute  of  genius  composed  out  of  the  writings 
of  Augustin  and  Gregory,  a  certain  number  of 
insipid  homilies,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  coBeagues,  -  ihat  they 

might 
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^5]  Hutoire  LUkraire  de  Ic^  France^  torn.  iii.  p.  iSS*  .    ^ 
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might  not  be  obligecl  throuj^h  inqipacity  to  dis-  cent. 
fontinue  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ^^ 
to  their  people,  as  a,ppears  evident  by  the  exam-  ^^^^^^ 
pies  of  Cacsarius  bishop  pf  ArleSj  and  Eloi  bi*  ^^  ' 
shop  of  Noyon  {c].  There  is  yet  extant  a  sumr 
inary  of  theological  doctrine,  which  was  urifkil- 
fufly  compiled  by  Taioji  bishop  of  Starctgossa^ 
from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  ; 
and  which  was  so  highly  exalted  in  this  illiterate 
a^e,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  the  tnce  salt  of  the  eartth  and  a  diving 
light  that  was  sent  to  illuminate  the  world  [dj^ 
Uzxij  such  instances  of  the  ignorance  and  b^rba^ 
rity  of  this  century  will  occur  to  those  who  hav^ 
any  acquaintance  with  ,the  writers  it  produced, 
England^  it  is  true,  was  happier  in  this  respect 
than  the  other  nations  in  Europe^  whi^h  was  prin* 
cipally  owing  to  Theodore  of  ^arsusy  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  sp?ak  afterwards,  whq 
was  appoipted  archbishop  of  Canterbury j  an4  con* 
tributied  much  to  introduce*  among  the  English^ 
a  certain  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  to  excite 
m  that  kingdom  a  %eal  for  the  advancement  or 
learning  [^  J. 

m.  In  Greece^  the  fate  of  the  sciences  wasTheiden. 
tnily  lamentable.  A  turgid  eloquence,  and  ^x^Z^itt 
affected  pomp  and  splendor  of  style,  which  cast  z'^z^^ 

1       •  t.  '^  V*      /      •       ^"L  1       *  >nto  barba* 

perplexing  obscunty  over  subjects  m  themselves  rky  and 
the  most  clear  and  perspicuous,  was  novv:  the  high'*^°^P*"» 
f  st  point  of  perfection  to,  which  both  prose  writers 
and  poets  aspired.    The  Latin  eloquence  was  still 
vastly  below  that  of  the  Greeks ;  it  had  not  spirit 

-         M  4  enough 

(C5*  [c]  In  the  priginal  we, read  Eligius  Novioma^ensis^ 
which  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  author^  or  printer.  It  is  pro* 
hahle'that  Nomomag^m  has  slipt  from  the  pen  of  pr,  Mo- 
sheim,  vs^  the  place  of  Nowdunensis  /  for  Bloi  was  bishop  or 
Noifofif  and  not  of  Nimeguen,- 

[£^2  Ntabillon^  Analecta  veterys  avi,  torn.  i.  p,  42. 

[e]  Wilkin's  Concilia  Magrue  Britannia^  torn,  i^  p*  485 
CQQringii  ^ntijuitat,  Acadmiccei  p.  277« 
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CENT,  enough  even  to  be  turgid,  and,  a  few  composi- 
^"  n.  ^^^^^  excepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree 
'  of  barbarity  and  corruption.  Both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  com- 
positions,  degraded  most  miserably  that  important 
science.  Moschus  and  Sophronius  among  the 
fcrmer  ;  ?uid  among  the  latter  Braulio,  Jonas  an 
Mibernian,  Audoenus,  Dado,  aiid  Adamannus, 
wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints ;  or  rather  ai  heap 
of  insipid  and  ridiculous  fables,  void  of  the  least 
air  of  probability,  and  withdut  the  smallest  tinc- 
ture of  eloquence.  The  Greeks  related,  without 
discernment  or  choice,  the  most  vulgar  reports 
that  were  handed  about  concerning  the  events  of 
ancient  times ;  and  hence  that  multitude  of  ab- 
surd  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  copied 
from  them  with  the  utmost  avidity. 
r^  fate  of '  Iv.  Among  the  Latins  philosophy  was  at  its 
?  "^P  y-  lowest  ebb.  if  there  were  any  that  retained  some 
faint  reluctance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  con^ 
fined  their  studies  to  the  writings  of  Boetius  and 
Cassiodorus,  fronnf  which  they  committed  to  jne^ 
mory  a  certain  number  of  phrases  and  sentences  \ 
and  that  was  all  their  philosophicial  stock.  The 
Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks,  gave 
themselves  entirely  up  to,  the  direction  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  studied,  with  eagerness,  the  subtil- 
ties  of  his  logic,  which  w(^re  of  signal  use  in  the 
controversies  carried  on  between  the  Monophy- 
sites,  the  Nestorians,  and  Monothelftes.  -Ajl 
these  different  sects  called  the  Stagirite  to  their 
assistance,  when  they  were  to  plead  their  cause, 
aiid  to  defend  their  doctrines.  Hence  it  was,  that 
James,  bishop  of  JSrfe^5<i,  who  was  a  Monophysite, 
translated,  in  this  century,  the  dialectics  of  Art; 
atotle  into  the  Syriaq  language  [J^. 

[y]  See  AssemannijB/Ww^A.  Oriental.  Vatican,  toxn.  i.  p- 
#98.        • 
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Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  churchy 
and  its  form  ofgaoemment  during  this  century. 

L  ^TpHE  disputes  about  pre-eminence,  that  had  cent. 
JL      so  long  subsisted  between  the  bishops  p^jj^  ,j^ 
o!  Borne  and  Constantinople j  proceeded,  in  this  cen-  K^/^r\J 
tury,  to  such  violent  lengths,  as  laid  the  founda- The  dia- 
•tions  of  thjit  deplorable  schism,  which  afterv /ards  ^"^^J^IJ** 
separated  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    The  nence  be- 
most  learned  writers,  and  those  who  are  most  re-j^y^^*^ 
markable  for  their  knowledge  of  antiquity,  are  Rome  and 
generally    agreed    that    Boniface    IIL    enga:ged  ^°°^"***" 
Phocas,  that  abominable  tyrant,  who  %va<fed  to  ^ 
the  imperial  throne  through  the  blood  of  the  em- 
peror Mauritius,  to  take  from  the  bishop  of  Con-^ 
stantinople  the  title  of  acumenicalj  or  universal 
bishop y  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pontiff. 
They  relate  this,  hbwever,  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  Baronius,  for  none  of  the  andent  writers  have 
mentioned  it.    If,  indeed,  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  Anasta^ius  and  Paul  Deacon  [^],  something 
like  what  we  have  now  related  was  transacted  by 
Phocas  ;  for  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
maintained  that  their  church  was  not  only  equal 
in  dignity  and  authority  to  that  of  Rome ;  but  also 
the  head  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  this  tyrant 
opposed  their  pretensions,  and  granted  the  pre- 
eminence to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  thus  was  " 
the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

n.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of  me*  The  sm^ 
thods  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  authority  and  ^^^^ 
pre-eminence  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  grant  po«ed  by 
from  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  ^isgriced"^^' 

the 

[g2  Anastasius,  De  vitis  ponttficum,  Paul.  Dxacon.  D^ 
nbusgestisLongobard.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxvii.  in  Muratorii  Scriptor* 
Terum  Italicar,  torn.  i.  pars  I.  p.  46. 
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CENT,  the  annals  of  history.  We  find,  however,  in  tlie 
^^*  most  authentic  accounts  of  th^  transactions  of  this 
'  century,  that  not  oiily  several  emperors  and  prin- 
ces, but  also  whole  nations^  c^f^ed  the  ambiti- 
ous views  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  Byzan- 
tine history,  and  the  Formulary  of  Marculfiis, 
contain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which  th( 
civil  magistrate  yet  retained  in  religious  matters, 
and  of  the  subordination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
tp  the  regal  autho;:ity.  It  is  true,  the  Roman 
writers  s^m,  th^t  Gonstantine  Pogonatus  ab- 
dicated the  privilege  of  confirming,  by  his  appro- 
bation the  election  of  the  bishop  of  that  city ; 
and)  as  a  propf  of  this,  they  allege  a  passage  of 
Anastasius,  m  which  it  is  said?  that  according  tp 
an  edict  of  Pogonatus,  the  pontiff,  who  shpM  he 
ekded,  'was  to  oe  ordained  immediately j  and  without 
iJhe  least  delay  {K].  But  every  one  must  see, 
that  this  passajge  13  insufficient  to  prove  what  these 
writers  assert  with  such  confidence.  It  is  how* 
ever  certain,  that  this  emperor  abated,  some  say 
remitted,  the,  sum»  which,  since  the  time  of  The- 
pdoric,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  imperial  treasury  before  they  could  b^ 
oraained,  or  have  their  election  confirmed  M 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  lomg  id 
the  maintenance  of  their  reli^ous  liberty ;  and 

neithrt 

[*]  Anaetasii  mt.  PonHf.  in  Bend,  p,  146.  *»  Muratoril 
fcripeor.  rerum  ItaUcar,  torn.  iii.  * 

[$]  Anastas.  vit.  Pontjfiin  J^aHone,  p.  144.  compared  witli 
^aacovii  MisL  German,  torn,  ii.  p..  121.  in  the  annotations, 
«C3*  It  will  not  be  amiBs  to  observe  here,  that  by  the  same  edictt 
which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid  by  the  bishops  ot 
Mome  to  the  emperor,  Gonstantine  resumed  the  power  of  con^ 
irmmgr  the  election  of  the  pop^  which  his  py^^jesww  ^  *' 
¥e«fed  m  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  ;  so  that  the  bishop  elect  was 
not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was  notified  to  the  court  ot 
Q^nsfaniinfmUt  and  the  imperial  decree  confirming  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  electors*  at  Rome*  See  AnastasiuSji  in  Ws  lue  a| 
Agactho, 
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ncdth^r  the  threats  npc  promises  of  the  legates  of  cent. 
^Rome  could  engaffe  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees     ^^ 

•   **'*'  •  PAB.T  ITm 

and  authority  of  the  ambitious  pontiff,  as  appears 
manifestly  from  the  testimony  of  .Bede.  The 
churches  of  Gatil  and  Spain  attributed  as  much 
authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome^  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  their  own  dignity,  and  consistent  with 
their  interests  j  nay,  even  m  Italy ^  his  supreme 
authority  was  obstinately  rejected,  since  the  bi- 
shop of  Ravenna^  and  other  prelates,  refused  an 
implicit  submission  to  his  orders  \Jc\.  Besides  all 
t^jb,  multitudes  of  private  persons  expressed  pub-, 
fidy,  aii4  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the 
lordly  anibjition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  :  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Valdenses  or  Vaudois. 
had  aJready,  in  this  century,  retired  into  the  val- 
lles  qfPieaiflarity  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  those  imperioixs 
predate?  [/] 

III.  The  progress  oif  vice  among -the  subordi- vke«  of 
nat€  rulers  and  n^nisters  of  the  church  was,  at**^^^*'^'^ 
this  time,  truly  deplorable ;  neithet  bishops,  pres- 
byters, de^oris^  nor  even  the  cloistered  monksj^ 
were  exenapt  from  the  general  contagion,  as  ap-^ 
p^ars  froni  th^  unanimous  confession  of  all  the 
writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  credit. 
In  those  very  places,  that  were  consecrated  to  the 
advancement  of  piety,  and  the  service  of  God, 
there  w^.  Ujttle  else  to  be  seen  than  ghostly  ambi- 
tion, insatiabjie  avaricej^  pious  fraudi,  ijitplerable 
pride,  2^nd  a  supercilious  contempt  of  the  n^tyral 
rights  of  the  people,  with  many  other  vices  still^ 
more  enormous.  There  reigned  also  in  many 
pla<;es.  th^  PAOSt  bitt^  diss^n^iions  between  the  bi- 
shQf>$  and  the  monks.    The  former  had  employed 

the 

f^}  Soe  Gkkddeat  MuceBansousTractSf  torn.  ii«  p.  6. 
[£}  S^  AiiitQiQ&  Leger'A  Mktokc  dis  EgUses  Faudmesr 
Utt.  i.  p.  15.  >     •  i 
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CENT,   the  greedy  hands  of  the  latter  to  augment  the 
.    ^^^     episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw  the  contributions 
'  from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  liisairy,  and 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.     The  inonks  percei- 
ving this,  and  also  unwilling  to  serve  the  bishops 
in  such  a  dishonourable  character,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  emperors  and  princes,  under  whose  civU 
jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  afterwards,  for  their 
further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  [m].     This  protection  they 
readily  obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs, .  al- 
ways fond  of  exerting  their  authority,  exempted, 
by  degrees,  the  monastic  orders  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops.    The  monks,  in  return 
for  this  important  service,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advance  thie  interests,  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome^     They  mide 
his  cause  their  own,  and  represented  him  as  a 
sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  over  whom 
they  had  gained  a  prodigious  ascendant  by  the 
potion  that  generally  prevailed  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  monastic  order.     It  i^,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  observed,  that  this  humanitif  of  the  monks  wasi 
2L  fruitful  source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder, 
and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  of  the  vices  with 
which  they  were  afterwards  so  justly  charged. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  writers 
upon  this  subject  [n]. 
Thestateof  '  IV.  In  the  mean  tim^  the  monks  were  every 
the  Monks,  ^j^grg  J jj  \i\^  repute,  and  their  cause  was  accom-i 
panied  with '  the  most  surprising  success,  particu- 
l^ly  among  the  Latins,  through  the  protection 

and 

[m]  See  Launoii  Assertio  inqumtwms  in  Gkarkim  Itnmunh 
talis  S.  Germanic  qpp.  torn*  iii-i  pars  1%  p.  50.  Baluzii  Miscdhtu  - 
torn.  ii.  p»  159.  torn.  iv.  p.  108.  Muratorii  Jntiq*  ItaUc.  tOIn^ 
ii.  p.  944,  949. 

[n]   See  Launoii  Examen  prpoOegn  5.  Uervumi  torn.  iJJ* 
pjut  I.  p.  282.  Wilkin's  CanciUa  Magna  Srit^nmai  (o«^^  . 
p,  43,  44, 49,  &c\        - 
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and  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  pha-  cbnt. 
risaical  affectation  of  uncommon  piety  and  devo-  ^^^  ^ 
tion.  The  heads  of  families,  striving  to  surpass 
each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  and 
advancement  of  monkery,,  dedicated  their  chil- 
dren to  God,  by  shutting  them  up  in  convents, 
and  devoting  them  to  a  solitary  life,  which  they: 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  felicity  \o'\  ;  nor  did 
they  fail  to  send- with  these  innocent  victims  a 
rich  dowry.  Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  pass- 
ed their  days  in  the  most  enormous  pursuits,  and 
whose  guilty  consciences  filled  them  with  terror 
and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the  delusive 
hopes  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  making  atone- 
mait  for  their  crimes^  by  leaving  the  greatest 
part  of  their  fortune  to  some  monastic  society. 
Multitudes,  impelled  by  the  unnatural  dictates  of 
a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived  their  children  of 
fertile  lands  and  rich  patrimonies,  in  favour  of  the 
monks,  by  whose  prayers  they  hoped  to  rendei: 
the  Deity  propitious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid 
down  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders. Those  among  the  Latins,  who  undertook 
this  pious  task,  were  t'ructuosus,  Isidore,  Johannes 
Gerundinensis,  and  Columba  [^].  The  rule  of 
disdpline,  prescribed  by  St#  Benedict,  was  not 
as  yet  so  universally  followed  as  to  exclude  all 
others. 

V.  The  writers  of  this  age,  >vho  distinguished  '^f  ©«* 
themselves  by  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  "^^^^ 
few  in  number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first 
tank  is  due  to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed 
with  great  obstinacy  and  warmth  against  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  composed  some  illustrations  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  man 
of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through 
the  impatience  and  violence  of  his  natural  temper. 

IsychiuSg 

[o1  OferVaig,  Histoire  )i(eV  JhU  Suger.  torn.  i.  p.  9— 16^  . 
[fj  Xucae  Holfitenii  Cofitet  Reguhr.  tow.  ii,  p.  225. 
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cEjrr.       Isyctius,  tishqp  of  Serusdtem^  explained  jeveraJ 
^v   books  of  scripture  \jf^ ;    ind  left  behhid  Jiitn  se^ 
FART  "•ygj.jj  Homilies^  arid  some  produdiofls  cf  less  imi 
portance. 

Dorotheas,  abbot  of  Pdlestihe^  ic^uired  acon- 
i^derable  name  by  Ms  Ascetic  DissertatiOnSy  iri 
wliich  he  laid  down  a  plan  d£  mohastic  lifii  and 
inanners. 

Antiochns,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Patesttne^  and 
a  monk  of  a  very  superstitious  completion,  com- 
posed a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  IScriptures^  u  e.  a  sum- 
mary or  system  of  the  Christian  dfoctrine,  whicK 
fe  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  highest  cotiimen- 
dation. 

Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jermaterit^  Was  render- 
fed  illustrious,  and  attracted  the  venerition  bf  suc- 
^  ceeding  ages,  by  the  controversies  he  carried  on 
ag2unst  those  who,  at  this  time,  were  branded  witii 
thp  name  of  Heretics ;  ^nd  particularly  against 
the  Monothelites,  of  whose  doctrine  he  viras  the 
first  opposer,  and  also  the  fomenter  of  the  diq)ute 
which  it  occasioned  [r^. 

Hiere  are  yet  extant  several  Homilies,  ^ttribut^ 
id  to  Andrew,  bishop  of  Oete,  which  are  destitute 
of  true  piety  and  eloquence,  ind  which  are,  more- 
over, considered  by  Some  writers  as  entirely  spu- 
rious. 

Gregory,  sumamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Cot^ 
stantinoplej  besides  the  History  qf  HeracSus  bnd 
the  AvareSj  composed  sever^  poems,  and  tjfther 
pieces  of  too  little  moment  to  deserve  ibention. 

^  Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  pubfished  a  booK 
which  is  stiB  extant  against  those  sects  who  seem- 
ed to  introduce  corrupt  innovations  into  the  Chns- 
tian  reK^on,  by  their  doctrine  relating  to  the  per- 
son of  Qirist*  .    ^         . 

VL  Amoh^ 

«  « 

m  See  Simon,^  Critique  de  h  SMotheque  des  J^^^ 
Ecclesiastiques  de  M,  "Du  Pin,  tom.  i,  p.  261.  l- 

[r^  Sec  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  tgia.  ii*  Martii  a3  i  P-  P-  ^^' 
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VL  Amon^  the  Latin  writers,  a  certain  num-  cent. 
bar  were  distinguished  from  die  rest  by  their  su-    ^^ 
perior  abilities.     Udefonse,  archbishop  of  Tole^^^^^y^ 
dOy  was  reputed  for  his  learning;  the  Spaniards, The L^ia 
however,  attribute  to  him  wi^out  foundation,  ^«^ri*«* 
certain  treatises  concerning  the  Viran  Mary  [5  J 

We  have  yet  extant  Two  hooks  qf£pistleSy  writ- 
ten by  Desiderius,  bishop  of  CahorSy  and  publish* 
ed  by  the  learned  Camsius. 

EligiuSjy  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges^  left  be- 
hmd  him  several  HcmlieSj  and  some  other  pro- 
ductions. 

Marculf,  a  Gallic  monk,  composed  Two  books 
of  ecclesiastical formSj  which  are  highly  valuable^ 
as  they  are  extremely  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  learning 
in  this  century  [f]. 

Aldhelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  se- 
.  veralpoems  Concerning  the  Cfiristian  life^  which  ex- 
hibit but  indifferent  marks  of  genius  and  fancy  [u^ 

Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  ac- 
quired a  name  by  several  other  productions^ 
which  are  neither  Worthy  of  much  applause  nor 
of  utter  contempt.  To  all  these  we  might  add 
Cresconius,  whose  Abrk^entent  &ftke  Cdntms  is 
Well  known  j  Fredegarius  the  historian,  and  a 
few  others. 

CHAP. 

[«]  See  the  Ada  Sandarvm,  Januar.  torn.  ii.  p.  535* 
[0  Histoire  Litterairede  la  France^  torn.  iii.  p.  5Q5> 
CC^  [u}  This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more  honourable 
inention  than  is  here  made  of  him  by  Dr»  Mosheim*  His 
poetical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most  distinguishing  part 
of  his  character.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Greek»  La* 
tin,  and  Saxon  languages.  He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in 
the  pa^chfil  controversy,  that  so  long  divided  the  Saxon  and 
British  churches.  See  Collier's  £Gcksiatti€al  Hist,  voL  i. 
1. 121. 
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CHAP.  m. 

Corvcerrdng  the  doctrine  of  the  Qmstian  church  dU" 

ring  this  century. 

CENT,  I.  TN  this  barbarous  age,  reKgion  lay  expiring 
^ARTii.      ■'^'^nder  a  motley  and  enormous  heap  ofsu- 
i^^^^y^perstitious  inventions,  and  had  neither  the  cou- 
The  depio-  rage  .n0r  the  fojce  .to  raise  her  head,  or  to  display 
raWe  state  \ig^  ^ative  charms,  to  a  darkened  and  deluded 
*'"''^^orld.    In  the  earHer  periods  of  the  church,  the 
worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the  one  Su- 
preme God,  and  his^  Son  Jeisus  Christ ;  but  the 
Christians  of  this  century  multiplied  the  objecti 
of  their  devotion,  and  paid  homage  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  true  cross,  to  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  real  owners  were 
extremely  dubious   [w~\.      The  primitive  Chris^ 
tians,  in  order  to  excite  men  to  a  course  of  piety 
ind  virtue,  set  before'*  them  that  heavenly  state, 
•and  those  mansions  of  misery,  which  the  gospel 
Jias  revealed  as  the  different  portions  of  the  righ- 
teous 

'  {tQ*^  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  remarkable  passage 
out  oiThe  Life  qfSL  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon^  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Dacherius^  SpicUegium  veter.  scriptor,  toim 
iL  p.  92.  This  passage,  which  is  very  proper  to  "give  us  a  just 
•idea  of  the  piety  of  this  age,  is  as  follows  :  "  Huic  sanctissimo 
**  viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  suarum  miracula  id  etiam  a  Do- 
*  <•  mino  concessum  efat^  ut  sanctorum  martyrum  corpora,  quae 

•*  per  tot  s«cula  abdita  populis  hactenus  habebantur,  eo  inves- 
'<*  tiginte  ac  nimio  ardo>e  fidei  indagante,  patefecta  proderen- 
<*  tur.-**  It  appear^  by  this  passage,  that  St.  Eloi  was  a  zeal- 
ous relic-huBter,  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  his 
•life,  he  was  very  successful  at  this  kind  of  game,  for  he  smelt 
and  unkennelled  the  carcasses  of  St.  Quintin,  St*  Pkto,  St. 
Crispin,  St.  Crispinian,*  St.  Ludan,  and  many  more.  The  bi^ 
•fihope  of  this  age  who  were  either  ambitiously  deftiroUd  of  popu- 
lar applause,  or  intent  upon  accumulating  riches^  and  filling 
their  coffers  with  the  oblations  of  a  superstitious  people,  pre- 
tended to  be  endowad  with  a  miraculous  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs* 
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ecus  and  the  ^ckeS ;  ttrhile  th^  Christians  c^  thfa  cbnd 
tentuty  taAkixl  of  hotfaiiig  efee  btit  a  certain  fire^  ^"' 
which  feffiiced  thfe  Stsiins  of  vice,  and  purified  souls  *^"  ^ 
from  their  cotrupiion*  The  Jvnner  taught  that 
Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  had  madd 
ttphetiient  for  the  sins  of  mortals ;  the  latter  seem^ 
ed,  by  their  stij^^rstltious  doctrine,  to  exdilde 
^airt  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  as  had  not 
contributed,  by  their  ^ferings,  to  augment  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  or  the  church  \jr^.  The 
Jbrmer  were  only  studious  to  attain  to  a  virtuous 
aim];£city  of  life  atid  malnners,  and  employed  their 
principal  zeal  and  ^igence  in  the  culture  of  traa 
and  genuine  piety;  while  the  kriter  placed  th<^ 
whole  of  religion  in  external  iites  and  bodily  ex- 
erases^  The  methods  also  of  solving  the  diffi^. 
tulties,  and  dissipating  the  doubts,  that  often 
arose  in  inquisitive  minds,  v^rerel  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  su{)erstkious  system  that  now 
t)revailed.  The  two  great  and  irresistible  argu^ 
v6i..  n.  '^  K  m^nts 

[i]  St.  EKgiiis,  or  filoi,  expresses  hitttself  upon  this 
tnatter  in  the  fdlowing  ihanner :  <<  Bonus  Christianus  est)  qiH 
^  ad  ecclesiaitt  frequenter  venit,  e^  obkUidnem,  quae  in  zitsai 
<<  ]^eo  oiFeratury  exhibet  |  qui  de  fructibus  suis  non  gustat^ 
<<  nisi  prius  iD^a  aliquid  ofiferat ;  qui,  quoties  sanctae  solem* 
*^  nftjites  adve^iunt)  ante  dies  plures  castitatem  etiam  cutn 
***  prbpHa  Uxore  custodit,  ut  se^ura  qonscientia  Domini  altarfe 
'*'  acdedere  possit ;  ^ui'  pOstrem'o  Sfmboliim  vel  orationen  Dok- 
^'  minicam  memoriter  tenet,---Hedinnte  animas  vestras  de 
'*  ppcl^a,  dum  -habetis  in  potestate  remedia — obketiones  et  de* 
**  cimas  ecclesiis  6fierte^  luminaria  Sanctis  locisy  juxta^  quod 
"  habetisy  exhibite-«ad  ecclesiam  quoqut  frequentius  conve- 
"  nite^  sanctorum  patrocinia  humiKter  expetite— quod  si  ob- 
•^  sArnhrftrhis,  HOEbti  in  die  judicii  ante  tribunal  aeterni  jiudicii 
"  v^uentqiB  4ioetis :  Da^^Domine^  quia  dedhnus.'*  cc3^  We  see 
here  a  large  and  ample  description  6f  the  character  ot  a  g-odtf 
CKfisHdrif  in  which  tnere  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of 
GodfXegipipiioTLtQ  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  ofjustwe^ 
ienif^lencef  ahd  charity  towards  men  ;  aiid  in  which  the  whole 
of  Hififf6n  in  mtade  t6  consist  in  coming  qfieh  to  iht  tikwr^ 
Mngihg  offMnp^  id  the  diatyUg^ing  cctn({ks  in  qonsecrateA 
places^  and  sucfl&b^  ^^ahi  seizes.     '   - 


tures. 
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CENT,  xnents  against  all  doubts,  wens  the  authority  qfOie 
^"-    churchy  and  the  "working  of  miracles :  and  the 
PART  iL  prQ^jction  of  these  prodigies  required  no  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  dexterity  in  an  age  of  such 
gross  and'  universal  ignorance. 
Thccxpoti-     IL  Few,  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins,  applied 
Hdylcrip.  ^^^"^sfelyes  to  the  interpretation  of  th^  Holy 
Scriptures  during  this  century.    There  are  yet 
extant  some  commentaries  of  Isychius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem^  upon  certain  books  of  the  Old  TesUu 
meni,  and  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  Maxi- 
inus  published  a  solution  of  Ixv  questions  relating 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  productions  of 
the  same  nature.    Julian  Pomerius  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions that  ate  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  M  these 
V^titers  were  manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  ex- 
^    positors  of  modern  times. .  The  Grecian  doctors, 
.particularly  those  who  pretended  to  be  initiated  in 
the  most  mysterious   depths  of  theology,  were 
continually  hunting  after  fantastic  allegories,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Questions  of  Maximus  aheady 
mentioned.    The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  were 
so  diffident  of  their  abilities,  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  these  allegorical  labyrinths,  but 
contented  themselves  with   what  flowers  they 
could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gre- 
gory and  Augustin.     Of  this  we  see  a  manifest 
example  in  Paterius'  Exposition  of  the  Old  and 
Netv  Testament,  which  is  entirely  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great  [^],    Among 
the  interpreters  of  this  century,  we  must  not  for- 
;get  Thomas,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  gave  a 

second 

[y]  This  useless  production  has  been  usually  published  Vith 
the  worksr^of  Gregory  the  Greaft: :  in  consequence  of  wliich, 
the  Benedictine  monks,  have  inserted  it  in  tjieir  splendid  edition 
'  cf  the  works  of  ttat  pontiff,  torn.  iv.  part  II. 
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second  Syriac  version  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  cent. 

VII. 
PART  11. 


Testament  [s].  ^"• 


.  ni.  While  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  _ 
any  remains  of  life,  any  marks  of  existence  among  Didactic 
the  Latins,  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  theology, 
contrbversi^s  about  certain  particular  branches 
of  religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  reducing 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  one  regular 
and  rational  system.    It  is  true,  Antiochus,  a 
monk  of  Palestine^  composed  a  short  summary  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled.  The 
Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive  what  sort  of  an  author  he  was, 
how  void  of  dignity  and  true  judgment,  from 
many  circumstances,  and  particularly  from  that 
rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work  ;  in 
which  he  deplores  in  lamentable  strains,  the  loss 
of  that  precious  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Persians, 
among  other  spoils.     The  most  elegant  and  judi- 
cious summary  of  theology  that  appeared  amcMig 
the  Latins  in  this  century,  was  the  Treatise  of 
Ildeforise,  De   cognitidne    baptismij  which   was 
saveldby  Balusius,  from  the  ruins  of  time  ;    a 
work,  indeed,  which  is  not  extremely  necessary, 
since  the  ignoble  frauds  of  superstition  have  been 
so  fuUy  brpught  to  light,  though  it  contains  re- 
markable proofs,  that  many  of  the  corrupt  addi- 
tions and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Christianity 
in  the  popish  churches,  were  not  contrived  till 
after  tlus  period  [a}.    The  dry  and  insipid  body 

.  ;  N  2  of 

[2]  Jos.  Sim.  A^sem^nai  Biblioth.  Orient,  Vatican,  toni.ii. 
p.  93,  94. 

[a]  See  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  torn.  vi.  p.  1.  From  the 
work  of  Ildefonsiis  it  appears  evident,  tbat  the  manstrous 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was  absplutely  unknown  to  the 
Latins  in  this  century  ;  see  C.  137.  p.  99  ;  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of  all  Christians,  and  were  per- 
used ^ 
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cfeNT,  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio^  or  Tago,  bishop 
».II!'.y  of  Saragossa.  under  the  tide  of  Five  Books  qfSen* 
""^"•fe«r«,iidc^mpaed  from  the  writings  of  Gre^ 
gory  and  Augustiil,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  men- 
tion, though)  in  this  century,  it  was  considered 
as  an  admirable  and  immortal  work  [&]• 

Several  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were 
treated  by  the  Theolopcal  writers  of  this  age  j 
Thus  Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of 
Theology  J  and  the  Mamfestation  of  the  Son  in  the 
JksJi^  and  also  concerning  the  Two  Tiatures  in 
Christ  $  and  Theodore  Raithu  composed  a  treatise 
concerning  Christ's  Ificaimation.  But  a  small  ao 
qciaintance  with  the  state  of  learning  and  rdigion 
at  this  period,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just^  thot^h 
disadvantageous  idea  of  the  merit  of  these  per- 
formances, and  also  of  their  authors. 
Moral  im.  IV.  The  ftioral  writers  of  this  century,  and 
^^^  their  miserable  productions,  shew  too  plainly  to 
.what  a  wretched  state  that  noblfe  and  important 
^ience  was  now  reduced.  Among .  these  moral- 
ists, the  first  rank  is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author 
of  the  Ascetic  Dissertations;  Maximus;  Aid- 
helm  }  Hesychius  \  Thalassius ;  and  some 
others;  yet,  even  in  their  productions,  what 
groveHing  notions  do  we  find!  what  rubtish, 
what  an  heap  of  superstitious  fancies  !  and  how 
many  marks  of  extravagance,  perplexity,  and. 
doubt !  Besides,  the  laity  had  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directdrs, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  reduce  all  the  cbBgitioni^ 

of 

used  lyy-  tbetn  wkhottt  tfae  least  molestation  or  fcstraiDt/G  80« 
.  |>.  59.  IldefonsuSy  it  is  truey  is  zealous  in  1)ani6hing  reason  and; 
philosophy  frdn»  religious  matters  \  he^howeyery  establishes  flitf 
Jfdy  Striptures  and  the  WriHngs  ^tkeamneti^dodors  a»  thfe  so- 
preme  tribunals  before  which  all  theological  ojm&DDS  ate  to  b« 
triedy  p.  14>y  ^. 

IbJ  See  MabiIloD>  jtnaketa  tikris  (m^  t«m.  9.  p.  68- 
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of  Chmtianity  to  the  practice  of  a  small  number  CBKr. 
Tpf  virtues,  as  appears  from  Aldhehn's  Treathe  ^^ 
concerning  the  eight  principql  Virtues.  Nor  was  v^,^rv%J 
the  neglect  of  these  duties  attended  with  such  pe- 
nalties as  were  proper  to  restrain  offenders.  The 
false  notions  also,  wMch  prevailed  in  this  age, 
tended  much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the  nature 
;md  obligation  of  virtue  j  for  the  solitude  of  the 
jnonasdc  life,  though  accompanied  with  no 
jQiarks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  wd  was 
therefore  honoured  among  the  Latins  with  the 
tide  of  thQ  second  baptism  i  which  circumstance 
^lone  may  serve  to  shew  us  the  miserable  state 
of  Christianity  at  this  time.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Grecian  and  Oriental  monks  laboured  to  ar« 
five  at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contemplar 
tion,  and  studiously  endeavoured  to  form  their 
temper  ai>d  characters  after  the  model  of  Diony<- 
sius,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics. 

V.  Theodore  of  Tarfus^  a  Grecian  monk,  re-  ?^""*^ 
0tored  ?tmong  th^  Latins  the  discipline  oi penance^  tenti^^ 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  which  had  been  for  a  "p*^^ 
long  time  almost  totally  neglected,  and  enforced 
jt  by  a  body  of  severe  laws  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  canons^     This   zealous  prelate,    beii^g      ' 
raised  beyond  his  ei^pectation  to  the  see  oiQanr 
ferbury^  A.  D,  668,  formed  and  executed  seve- 
ral pious  and  laudable  projects ;  and  among  other 
things  reduced  to  a  regular  science  that  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
.  qfpenitefitialijIisiPipUne,  He  published  a  P^fewfto/f 
?vhich  was  entirely  new  to  the  Latin  world,  by 
which  the  clergy  were  taught  to  distinguish  sins 
into  various  classes,  accordmg  as  they  were  more 
or  less  heinous,  private  or  public;  to  judge  ojp 
them  and  determine  the  degrees  of  th^ir  guiit  by 
their  nature  and  consequences  ;  the  intention  of 
ti^Q  Qffender  ^   the  time  and  place  in  which  they 

N  3  wera 
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,CENT.  wefe  committed ;  and  the  circumstances  with 
PART  II.  ^^^^  ^^y  were  attended.  This  new  Penitential 
contained  also  the  methods  of  proceeding  >Wth 
respect  to  ofiFenders ;  pointed  out  the  penalties 
that  were  suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  trans- 
gressions ;  prescribed  the  forms  of  consolation,  Ex- 
hortation, and  absolution  ;  and  described,  in  an 
ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  con- 
fessions of  the  penitent  [c\  This  new  discipline, 
though  of  iSrecian  origin,  was  eagerly  adoptfed 
by  the  Latin  churches  ;  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  passed  from  Britain  into  all  the  western  pro- 
vinces, where  the  book  of  Theodore  became  the 
model  of  all  other  penitentials,  and  was  multiplied 
in  a  vast  number  of  copies.  The  duration  of  this 
discipline  was  but  transitory  ;  for,  in  the  eighth 
century,  it  began  to  decline,  and  was,'  at  length, 
entirely  supplanted  by  what  was  called  the  new 
canon  of  indulgences. 
Tbertatcof     yj;  -pjjg  doctors  who  opposed  the  various  sects 

theology,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  de- 
serve still  less  an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  their 
writings  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
times^  in  which  they  lived.  Nicias  corfiposed 
two  books  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  Photius  in- 
forms us,  that  a  certain  writer,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  embarked  in  the  same  controversy, 
and  supported  the  good  cause  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  arguments  drawn  from  ancient  records 
and  monuments  \d~],  Julian  Pomerius  exerted 
his  polemic  talent  agsginst  the  Jews.     The  views 

Ip^  The  Penttentral  of  Theodore  is  yet  extant,  though 
maimed  and  imj)erfect,  in  an  edition  published  Rt  Paris  in  th< 
year  1|S79,  in  4to.  by  JPetit ;  and  enriched  with  learned  dis^ 
•  sertatiqn?  and  notes  of  the  editor.  We  have  also  the  cxx.  oamr 
tula .  Ecclesiast,  Theodor,  published  in  Dacaerius'  Spi^^^' 
giutrij  torn.  ix.  and  in  the  Concilia  Harduini.  torn,  iii:  p«  1771« 
>  Cfl  BibUoth.  Cod.  clxx.  p.  879.    • 


--H 
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of  Timotheus  were  yet  more  extensive ;   for  he   cent. 
gave  an  ample  description  and  a  laboured  confu-     ^"; 
taiicxi  of  all  the  various  heresies  that  divided  the 
church  in  his  book  Concerning  the  reception  offle- 
retics. 

As  to  the  dissensions  of  the*  Catholic  Christians 
among  themselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time, 
few  or  no  events  worthy  of  mention.  We  shaB^ 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  in  this  century  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  discords,  which  rent 
asunder  the  ,bonds  of  Christian  communion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these 
seeds  had  already  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  the  Roman  power  became  in- 
supportable, and  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  odious. 

In  Britain^  warm  controversies  concerning  bap- 
tism, the  tonsure,  and  particularly  the  famous 
dispute  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Easter  festival,  were  carried  on  between  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  the  new  converts  to  Christia- 
nity, which  Augustin  had  made  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  [e^.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
controversies,  which,  on  that  account,  were  more 
innocent  J  and  less  important  than  they  would  have 

K  4  otherwise 

[e]  Cuinmani.£jp{^a&iin  Jac«  V^sem  SylhgeEpistoiar,  Hiber^ 
nicar,  p.  23.  Bedae  Historia  Ecclesiast.  gentis  jinghr^  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XXV.  Wilkin's  Concilia  Magrue Britann,  tom.i.  p.  37>  42. 
^cta  Sanptor,  Fehruar,  torn,  iii.  p.  21,  84.  qC^  See  also  Dr. 
Warner's  JSccksiasfical  History  of  England^  books  II.  and  III. 
Thishistory,  which  has  lately  appealed,  deserv^a  the  highestap^^ 
plausHs,  on  account  of  that  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  candour  and 
moderation,  that  seems  to  have  guided  the  pen  of  the  judicio.tja. 
author.  It  were,  at  the  9ame  time,  to  be  wished,  that  this  cle- 
gant  historian  had  less  avoided  citing-  s^uthoitties,  and  been  a 
httle  more  lavish  of  that  erudition  whioh  he  is  know&  to  pos*- 
«e88 :  for  then  after  having  surpassed  Collier  in  all  other  respects, 
he  would  have  equalled  him  in  that  depth  of  learning,  which 
tre  the  only  meritorious  circumstances  of  his  partial  aad  disa« 
gw^able  history*  .  .       j       .       .         . 
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jDEKT.  otherwise  been.  Beddes,  they  were  entirely  ter? 
J^l^  minatedy  in  the  eighth  ceptiirj^,  in  fevQuy  of  the 
^    '    *  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Benetjictin  monks  [/^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning^  the  riles  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 

thurch  during  this  century. 

ReHgions  I*  T  N  the  councU  of  Qmstqntinoplej  which  was 
i^I'ed!"^'       J.  called  Qiunisea:tuw,  Vg\  the  Greeks  enacte4 
^  several  laws  concerning  the  ceremonies  that  were 

(o  be  observed  in  divine  worshipswhick  rendere4 
their  ritual,  in  some  respects,  different  from  that 
pf  the  Romans.  These  laws  were  publicly  recei- 
ve by  all  the  churches,  which  were  established  iq 
the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  emperors ;  and  also 
Jby  those  which  were  joined  with  them  in  com- 
munion and  doctrine,  tnough  under  the  civil  iur 
risdiction  of  Barbarian  pnnces.  Npr  was  this 
ail :  for  every  Rqmai^  pontiff  added  som^thinjg 
new  to  the  andeni  rites  and  institutions,  as  if  it 
was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal  for  religion. 
a^nd  of  their  pious  discharge  of  ^he  ministerial 
fut^^tion,  to  divert  the  multitude  with  new  shews 
and  new  spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  These 
superstitious  inventions  ^re,  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, propagated  from  Rome  among  the  other 
Latin  churches,  whose  subjection  to  the  Ropail 
ritual  was  necessary  to  satisfy  th^  ^Mnbitioujs  de^' 

mands  of  the  lordly  pontifff 

ft  It 

■ 

ako  Dr.  War*er'»  Eaibsmst.  ifis^  boojt  IIL 
morals  of  Christiang,  or  religious  cereinonieg.. 
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JL  It  vnil  not  be  improper  to  select  h^re  a  few,  csmt, 
out  of  the  many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the     ^^^ 
multiplication  of  religious  rites  in  this  centur) .  ^^^ry>J 
The  Buniber  of  festivals  under  which  the  church  some  ex- 
iilready  groaned^  was  now  augmented ;   a  new  ampies  of 
festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  |fonto*Sa 
on  which  Christ  suffered,  and  another  in  comme*  ntaaL 
tnoration  of  the  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven, 
Boniface  V.  epacted  that  infamous  law,  by  which 
tl^e  churches  became  places  of  refuse  to  all  whq 
fted  thither  fpr  protectiop ;  a  law  which  procured 
a  sort  of  ipipunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes^ 
ai)d  gave  a  foose  reign  to  the  licentiousness  of  th^ 
liu)st    abandoned    profligates.     Honorius    em^ 
ployed  all  his  diligence  and  ze^  in  embellishing 
lurches,  a^4  other  consecrated  places,  with  the 
fnost  pomppu9  and  ms^nificent  ornaments  i  for  as 
pdther  Chi^t^9  nor  his  aposdes,  had  left  any  in- 
juncdo^s  of  ,this  nature  to  their  followers,  their 
pretended  viqu:  thought  it  but  just  to  supply  this 
defect  by  the  most  splendid  display  of  his  ostenta* 
tious  beneficence.    We  sh^ll  pass  in  silence  the 
riches  and  variety  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  that 
were  now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
i^d  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  as  this 
wQul4  lead  us  into  a  tediovs  detail  of  minute  am4 
luunqpiortant  {natters. 


.  V. 


Cmtming  (he  dmmns  and  heresies  that  trouhkd 
ike  chta^  during  this  century. 

t  npBQS  Gfoteks  were  esgaged,  during  this  The  re- 

X  century,  in  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  ^^clLt 
coijtroversy    with  the  Paulicians,   whom    they  secu, 
consi4e|:e4  as  7^  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect,  and 

vh9 
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CENT,  who  were  settled  in  Arfnenia  and  the  adjacent 
^"-     countries.     This  dispute  was  carried  to  the  great- 
'est  height  under  the  reigns  of  Constans,'Constan- 


tine  Pogonatus,  and  Justinian  H. ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  not  only  armed  with  arffuments,  but 
were  also  seconded  by  the  force  of  military  le- 
gions, and  the  terror  of  penal  laws.  A  certain 
person,  whose  name  was  Constantine,  revived, 
under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the  drooping  fac- 
tion of  the  Paulicians,  which  wcis  now  ready  to 
expire;  and  propagated  with  great  success  its 
pestilential  [ft]  doctrines.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  tenets  and  history  of 
this  sect,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  Paul  and 
John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified 
the  doctrine  of  Manes.    As  it  was  in  the  ninth 

jauUcians.  ccutury  that  the  PauKcfans  flourished  most,  and 
acquired  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  rigours 
of  an  open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  them  for  our 
history  of  that  period. 

Arians.  11.  In  Itahf^ '  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opi- 

^     .     nions  of  the  Arians  to  the  doctrine  vehich  was 

,  established  by  the  council  of  Nice.    In  Gaul  and 

Pelagians,  in  England^  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-pelagian  con- 
troversies continued  to  excite  the  warmest  animo- 
sities and  dissensions.  In  the  eastern  provinces, 
the  ancient  sects,  which  had  been  weakened  and 
oppressed  by  the  iniperial  laws,  but  neither  totaHy 
extirpated  no^  destroyed,  began,  in  many  pl;ices„ 
to  raise  their  heads,  to  recover  their  vigour, 
and  to  gain  proselytes.  The  tertx)r  of  p^n^ 
laws  had  obliged  them  for  some  time,  to  seek 
their  safety  in  their  obscurity,  and  therefore  to 

conceal  their  opinions  from  the  public  eye  j  bul 

as 

.  [70  ?hotiu8,  lib.  i.  Cmtm  Manich.'pie^:]  P^tri  Sic.uB 
Historin  Manich.  p.  41.  Georg.  Cedrenus/Cowp^f?.  Si^'  P* 
431.  edit,  V^enet, 
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•  •  •  • 

as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  cent. 
adversaries  diminish,  their  hopes  returned,  and  p^R^  ^^ 
their  courage  was  renewed.  v^orx^* 

III.  The  condition,,  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  westonans 
Monophysites,  was  much  more  flourishing  under  *^*^^^^ 
the  Saracens,  who  were  now  become  lords  of  the  ^  ^" 
east,  than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Christiaii 
emperors,  or  even  the  Persian  monarchs.     Thes^ 
two  sects  met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from 
their  new  masters,    while  the  Greeks  suffered 
under  the  same  sceptre  all  the  rigours  of  persecu- 
tion and  banishment.  -  Jesuiabas,  the  sovereign 
pontiflfof  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty,  first 
with  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  with  Omar,  by 
which  he  obtained  many  signal  advantages  for  his 
sect[r].     There  is  yet  extant  a  Testamentary  De-r 
ploma  of  Mahomet,  in  which  he  promises  and 
bequeaths  to  the  Christians,  in  his   dominions, 
the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion, together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and 
possessions.     Some  learned  men  have,  indeed, 
called  in  question  the  authenticity  of  this  deed ; 
it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Mahometans  una- 
nimously acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine  f^/c].    Ac- 
cordmgly,  the  successors  of  M^omet  in  Persiaj 
employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important 

afiairs 

[i"]  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni  Biblioih.  Orient  Vatican*  torn. 
iii.  part  II.  p.  94. 

[i]  This  famous  Testament  of  Mahomet  was  brought  from 
tbe  east  during  the  last  century,  by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  and  was  published  first  in  jirabic  and  Latin 
at  Parisy  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  A.  D.  1630.  afterwards  in 
Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  A.  D.  1688  ;  and  also  by 
Hinckelman,  A.  D.  1690.  See  Henr.  Hottinger.  Hist. 
Orient,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx;  p.  237.  Assemanni  BihL  (}rient. 
Vat.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  95.  Renaudot,'  Histor.  Patnav" 
char,  Alexandr,  p.  168.  They  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Grotius,  reject  this  Testament,  suppose  it  forged 
by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to  soften  the 
Mahometan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  rendef 
their  despotic  masters  less  severe.  Nor  is^his  representation 
of  the  matter  at  aH  incredible ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  nionkt 
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CENT,  affairs,  both  of  the  cabinet  and  o£  the  province^i 
^"-  and  suffered  the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to  re- 
1^1^^  side  in  the  kingcloni  of  Babylon  \J}.  The  Mono, 
physites  enjoyed  in  Syria  and  Egypt  an  equal  de- 
gree of  favour  and  protection.  Amrus,  having 
piade  himself  master  of  Alexandria^  in  the  year 
644,  fised  Benjamin,  the  pontiff  of  the  Mono^by* 
gites  in  the  episcopal  residence  of  that  noble  city ; 
^d  from  this  period,  the  Melchites  [pi]  were 
fdthout  a  bishop  for  almost  a  whole  century  [n\ 

IV.  Though 

of  mount  Sinai  formerly  shrvt^d  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  one  now  under  conuderation,  which  thej 
pretend  waf  drawn  ujf  by  hina  wtiile  he  was  yet  i?  a  private 
^t  at  ion.  This  edi<;t  was  extremely  advantageous  to  them^  and 
was,  undoubtedly,  an  artful  pieie  of  forgery.  The  fraud  waa 
plain  ;  but  the  Mahpmetansy  in  cop  sequence  of  their  ignorance 
and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  their 
pbief,  and  continue  still  in  the  same  opinion.  There  is  an  ac- 
coui^t  of  this  fr^ud  given  by  Qantimer  in  his  Histoire  de  VEf^ 
mre  Ottoman»  torn,  lif  p.  269.  The  areu^ient  tberefore  whicb 
Renaudot  and  others  draw  in  favour  of  the  Testament  in  ques- 
tion, from  the  acknowledgment  which  the  Mahometans  make  of 
its  authenticity,  is  of  little  or  no  weight ;  since  the  Mahometan! 
pf  jm  others  are  the  most  liable  to  b^  deceived  in  things  of  tw 
nature  by  their  gxoss  and  unparalleled  ignorance.  On  the  other 
band,  several  of  the  argument^  used  by  those  who  deny  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Testaments  are  equally  unsatisfactory;  that 
{particularly,  which  is  drawn  from  the^Ufferenpe  that  Xh^rt  is  be^ 
tween  the  style  of  this  deed  and  that  of  the  jdkovanf  proves  ab- 
solutely notoing  ^t  all  ^  oinceit  is  not  essential  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Testament  to  suppose  itpennedbyM^l^^f^^^  himselr^i 
because  the  impostor  might  have  en^loyed  a  secretary  to  com-^ 
pose  it,  BMt  let  this  Testament  be  genuine  or  spurjovisi  it  is  uih 
aeniably  certain  that  its  contents  were  true,  since  inany  learned 
(i^ep  have  fully  proved  that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  ^tting  o^xU 
l^rohibited,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  commission  of  aU  ^'^^ 
pf  injuries  against  the  Christians,  and  especially  the  Nestonanit 

[/]  As5emanni.c..Up.97.  .Euael)©  Hf»aud.^isfe?r.Pfl(rwrA 
4kx<mdr.  p.  1§3,  169.  ^ 

CCj"  [?w]  The  ^^ii^f*,  were  those  Christians  in  <Sivrit-5fiKr* 
f^d  the  Levant f  who,  though  not  Greeks,  followed  tjie  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  tfee  Q^eek  church.  They  yvnv€<^^^  ^^^ 
fhites,  i.  e*  Royali^t^,  by  tl>eir  adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach, 
pn  accoixnt  of  their  implicit  #%ibnu^ion  to  the  e(fictof  tibe^** 
peror  Maroian,  W  f^vqi^:  of  t^Q  cpfwicil  ^f  .CAflrf^f#W* 

[«]  Euseb.  Renaud.  Nist.  patriarch,  ^rf&^awrfr-  ?•  ^^^* 
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IV.  Thoagh  the  Gf edt  church  was  idready  csmv 
torn  asunder  by  the  most  lamentable  divisioiis^  yet  ^''' 
its  calamities  were  hi  from  being;  at  at  an  end  A  l^^^^ 
new  sect  arose,  A.  D.  630,  under  the  reign  of  the  Moooth^- 
emperor  Heraclius,  which,  ^  in  a  short  space  oC^it^ 
time,  excited  suck  violent  commotions,  as  en« 
gaged  the  eastern  and  western  churdbes  to  unite  . 
meir  forces  in  ordo:  to  its  extincticm.  The  source 
of  this  tunink  was  an  unseasonable  plan  df  peace 
and  union.  Heraclius,  considering,  with  pain^ 
tke  detriment  which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suf- 
fered by  the  migration  of  the  persecuted  Nested 
nans,  and  their  settlement  in  Pema^  was  ardently 
de^rots  of  re-unitii^  the  Monophy sites  to  the 
bosfom  of  the  Greek  cniirdi,  lest  the  empire  should 
receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure  from  bu 
Pursuant  to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  duimg 
the  Persian  war,  A.  D.  622,  wkh  a  certain  per^ 
son  named  Paul,  a  noan  of  great  credit  and  au" 
tkority  among  the  Armenian  Monophysites ;  and 
anodier,  at  Hierapdis^  in  the  year  629,  with 
Athanasius,  the  Catholic  or  bishop  of  that  Siect ^^ 
upon  the  methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  re^ 
store  tranquillity  and  concord  to  a  divided  churdK 
Both  these  persons  assured  the  emperor,  that  they 
who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  might 
be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Oudcedon^  and  thereby  to  terminatte  their  cotv. 
troverisy  with  the  Greeks,  provided  that  the  latter 
would  give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  follow^ 
i&]g  proposition,  mz.  that  in  Jesus  Christ  tii&rB 
M^,  n^erthe  union  qfike  two  nxUures^  but  one  m^ 
^  Qfite  operation,  Heraclius  commuilicated  this 
matter  ^  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
^owfats  a  Syrian  hf  birth,  and  whose  pari^ntis  ad« 
hered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophyates.  Thii 
prdate  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of 
<^e  mil  and  one  operation  after  the  uni<m  of  the 

ftw 
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CBNT.  two  natures^  xm^th^  sifely  adopted  without  the 
'^'^-  least  injury  to  truth,  or  the  smallest  detriment  to 
^ART  n.  ^^^  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Incon- 
sequence of  this,  the  emperor  published  an  edict, 
A.  D,  680,  in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  and  hoped, 
by  this  act  of  authority,  to  restore. peace  and  con- 
cord, both  in  church  and  state  [o]* 
The  pro-  t  V.  The  fost  reception  of  this  new  project  was 
ihl^  doc-  proniising,  and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly, 
trine.  J'or  though  some  ecclesiastics, refused  jsubmitthig 
to  the  ,  imperial  edict ;  yet  Cyrus  and  Athana- 
sius,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  re- 
ceived it  without  hesitation  ;•  and  the  see  of  Je- 
rtisalem  was  at  that  time  vacant  [jp].  As  to  the 
Roman  pontiflF,  he  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
matter,  as  his  consent  was  not  considered  as  at  all 
necessary  in  an  affair  that  related  only  to  the  east- 
ern church.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus,  who  had 
been  promoted  by  Heraclius  from  the  see  of 
Phasis  to  that  of  Alea^^xndriay  assembled  a  council, 
by  the  seventh  decree  of  which,  the  doctrine  of 
Monothelitism,  or  one  willy  which  the  emptor 
had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  mentioned, 
was  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
seemed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychian  sys- 
tem, had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  Monothe- 
lites,  and  induced  great  numbers  of  them,  who 
were  dispersed  in  Hgypt,  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.      They,    however, .  explained   the  p^J' 

plexed  and  ambiguous  doctrine  of  one  idll  i^ 

,        .        Christ, 

«  .    ■       ' 

-  [pi  The  authors^  who  have  written  copcerning  thtf  8cctf 
are  mentioned  by  Jo,  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  BiUioth.  Grac* 
vol.  X.  pi  204.  The  account  which  I  have  here  given  of  them 
is  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  is  supporteo  by  the  best 
authorities* 

Ijt?]  See  Lequien,  Oriens  Christianusj  torn.  iii.  p*  264-. 
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Christ,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  C£nt, 
not  quite  conformable  to  the  true  principles  of     ^**- 

..U    •  ^  PAUT  U. 

their  sect.  •  Ov^^ 

VI.  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  con-Theoppo- 
^  cord  was,  however,  but  transitory,  and  was  un-«V*''*i''»e«' 
happily  succeeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  ^**^ 
excited  by  a  monk  of  Palestine j  whose  name  was 
Sophronius.  This  monk,  being  present  at  the 
council  assembled  at  Alessandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the 
year  633,  had  violently  opposed  the  decree,  which 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  oiie  will  in  Christ. 
His  opposition,  which  was  then  treated  with  con* 
tempt,  became  more  formidable  the  following 
year;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  oije^ 
nisalernj  he  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the 
Monothelites  were  condemned  as  heretics,  who 
revived  and  propagated  the  Eutychian  errors  con- 
cerning the  mixtures  and  confusion  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  Multitudes,  alarmed  at  the 
cry  of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditious  monk, 
adopted  his  sentiments ;  but  it  was  Honorius, 
the*  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  laboured  principally 
to  gain  over  to  his  side.  His  eflforts,  however, 
were  vain  :  for  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Constant 
fmypjej  having  informed  Honorius,  by  a  long 
and  artful  letter,  of  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
determined  that  poiitiflf.  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
which  maintained  one  will  and  one  operation  in. 
Christ  [^].     Hence  arose  those  obstinate  con- 

tests, 

[y]  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed  all  their 
art  and  industry  to  represent  the  conduct  of  Honorius  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  save  his  pretended  infallibility  from  the  charge 
of  error  in  a  question  of  such  importance.  (  See,  among  others, 
Harduin,  De  Sacramento  cdtaris^  which  is  published  in  his 
Opera  SeleetOf  p.  255. )  And,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  find  both 
matter  of  accusation  and  defence  in  the  case  of  this*  pontiff.  Oa 
Jhe  one  hand,  it  would  appear  that  he  himself  knew  not  hi» 
own  sentiments,  nor  attached  any  precise  and  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  expressions'he  used  in  the  course  of  this  controversy. 

Oa 
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CENT,  teste  Vrhkh  rent  the  church  into  two  sects,  ani 

^^^'    the  state  into  t^o  fectiofts. 
^AUT  I .     yjj^  j^  order '  to  put  an  end  tp  these  common 


Thecdn-  tlofts,  HerftcKus  issued  out,  in  the  year  639, 
twtioccap  the  famous  6dict  coin|)Osed  by  Sergius,  and 
AeE^s  called  the  Ectkesis^  or  exposition  of  the  faith,  iit 
and  the  wMch  all  contfoTersies  upcm  the  question,  wfiether 
^^^  in  Christ  there  was  otie^  or  two  operations^  Were 
Strictly  prohibited,  though  in  the  saihe  edict  tb^ 
doctrine  of  one  mU  was  plainly  inculcated*  A 
oonsideraUe  number  of  the  eastern  bishops  de-* 
clarefd  their  assent  to  this  new  law,  which  wai 
also  submissively  received  by  their  cihief  Pyrrhus, 
who,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year  689, 
Was  raised  to  the  see  of  Cciistanfiriople.  In  the 
West,  the  case  was  quite  different,  John,  the 
ftmith  Roman  pontiff  of  that  nraine,.  assembled  i 
Council  at  Rome,  A.  D.  639,  in  which  the  Ecthesii 
Was  rejected,  and  the  MonotheKt^  condemned. 
Nor  was  this  all :  for,  in  the  progress  of  this  con* 
test,  .a  new  edict,  Imown  by  the  name  of  Ti/pe^ 
or  Formulary,  was  published,  in  the  ytax  64f8,*by 
the  emperor  Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Fatil 
of  ComtanHnopkj  [r],  by  which  the  Ecfhesis  tras 
^uppn-essed,  and  the  contending  parties  com-' 
ifianded  to  terminate  theii*  disputes  concerriing  thi? 

mi 

On  (he  dther  hand,  it  ^  certam»  that  he  fgunt  it  as  his  c^ffibiv 
that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  vnU  and  one  operation,  1} 
^as  for  this  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Constantu 
nopUf  and  he  must  of  consequence  be  undoubtedly  a  heretic^ 
if  it  \i  true,  that  general  councils  cann6t  err.  ,See  Bossnet, 
in  \m  Defence  trf  the  Declaration  made  btf  the  GaUiddH  Q¥^&^ 
in  the  year  1$82»  concerning  Ecclesiasitcal  potjoerf  farfi  H.  nb* 
«ii  cap.  x}{:i.  p.  182.  See  also  Basnage  Hisioire  de  V£i^^ 
torn.  i.  J).  391. 

0:5"  [^]  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Paul,  ^^^/^ 
t  MoTiOthelite  in  his  heart,  and  had  maintained  the  EctheaJ 
Hith  gfeat  zeal,  fell  upon  this  prudent  theasure  with  a  vi^ 
fo  appease  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  African  bishops,  wW 
trere  incensed  against  him  to  the  highest  degfe6>  06  accow* 
«f  hit  attachiiieiit.to  the  doctrine  of  one  mlL 
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one  wUf  and  the  one  operation  in  Christ,  by  ob-  cekt* 
serviag  a  profound  silence  upon  that  difficult  and  ^^ 
ambiguous  subject.  This  silence  which  was  so  ^^^^  ^ 
wisely  commanded  in  a  matter  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
contending  parties,  appeared  hi^y  criminal  to 
the  angry  and  contentious  monks.  They,  there* 
fore,  excited  Martin,  bishop  of  JRome^  to  oppose 
his  authority  to  an  edict  which  hindered  tnem 
from  propagating  strife  and  contention  in  the 
church ;  and  their  importunities  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for  this  prelate,  in  a  council  of  an  hun- 
dred and  five  bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  A.  D* 
649,  condemned  both  the  EctJiesis  and  the  Type^ 
though  without  any  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
emperors  who  had  published  those  edicts,  and 
thundered  out  themost  dreadful  anathemas  a^nst 
the  Monothelites  and  their  patrons,  who  were  so- 
lemnly consigned  to  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

Vm.  The  emperor  Constans,  justly  irritated  The  sixth 
at  these  haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  ^*J^ 
Martin,  who  treated  the  imperial  uws  with  such  ^^ 
contempt,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried 
into  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner 
a  whole  year.  TUs  order  which  was  followed 
with  much  cruel  treatment,  was  executed  by. 
Calliopas,  exarch  of  Italy ^  in  the  year  650 ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of 
the  seditious  monks^  was  banished  to  Bizyca  ;  and 
other  rioters  of  the  same  tribe  were  differently 
punished  in  proportion  to  the  part  they  acted  in 
this  rebellion.  These  resolute  proceedUigs  ren- 
dered Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  the  succeeding 
bishops  of  Rome,  more  moderate  and  prudent  than 
their  predecessor  had  been ;  especially  the  latter, 
who  received  Constans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bmie 
in  the  year  663,  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  respect,  and  used  the  wisest  precaution^ 
V>  prevent  the  flame  of  that  unhaj^y  controversy 
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CENT,  from  breaking  out  a  second  time*  And  thus,  for 
^^  several  years  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished ;  but 
x^,^^  it  was  so  only  in  appearatice  {  it  was  a  lurking 
flame,  which  spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  rea« 
son  to  those  who  examined  things  with  intention, 
to  dread  new  combustions  both  in  diurch  and 
state.  To  prevent  these,  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
t^e  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Agathoythe  Roman  pontiff^  summoned,  in  the 
^ear  680,  the  sixth  general^  or  cecumenical  coimctl^ 
in  which  he  pettnitted  the  Monothelites  and  Po^ 
Honorius  himself  to  be  solemnly  ccmdemned  m 
presence  of  the  Roman  legates,  who  represented 
Agatho  in  thait  assembly,  and  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence prd^ounced  by  the  council,  by  the  sanction 
of  penal  laws  enacted  against  such  as  pretended 
to  oppose  it. 
A  thort  IX,  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  dear  and  accurate 
d^cTriSfetf  2tccount  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  calU 
th«  N^oDo-  ed  Monothelites  i  nor  is  it  easy  to  point  out  the 
theiim.  ofcgections  of  their  adversaries.  Neither  of  the 
contending  parties  express  themselves  consistently 
with  what  seems  to  nave  been  their  respective 
Opinions ;  and  they  both  disavow  the  errors  with 
which  tl^y  reciprocally  charge  each  other. '  The 
f<^owing  observations  contsun  the  clearest  liotioA 
we  Can  form  of  the  state  of  this  subtile  controversy- 
I.  The  Monothelites  declared,  that  they  bad  n6 
connection  with  the  Eutychians  and  Monophyf 
sites  J  but'  maintained,  in  opposition  to  these  two 
sects,  that  in  Christ  th^re  were  two  distinct  na^ 
tures ;  which  were  so  united,  though  without  the 
feast  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their 
Anion  only  one!  person.  2,  They  acknowledgjed 
that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  endowed  with  a  willii 
Or  faculty  of  volition,  which  it  stffl  retained  after 
its  union  with  the  divine  nature.    FOr  they  taught 

|l»at  Christ  was  not  only  perfert  Oo4j  t>^*  ^^ 

jperfert 
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perfect  man :  from  whence  it  followed,  ttat  his  cent* 
uoul  waa  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  volition,  p^^"  ,j 
3.  They  denied  that  this  faculty  of  volition  in  the 
$oul  of  Christ,  was  absolutely  unactive,  maint^n- 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  th^lt  it  co-operated  with  the 
divine  will*  4.  They,  therefore,  in  effect^  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  two  wiljs,  and  these,  moreover, 
operatingf  and  active.  5.  They,  however,  affirmed, 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  in  Christ  but 
(me  will  and  one  manner  of  operation. . 

X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine,  that  all,  whoi>*ff?«ni 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  erf  Monothelites,2^^tha| 
were  unanimous  in  their  sentiments  with  respect  "cct. 
to  the  pdints  now  mentioned.    Some,  4s  appears,, 
from  undoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  wills  in  Christ  were  (me^  i.  e« 
in  perfect  harmony  j  that  the  human  will  was  in 
perpetual  conformity  with  the  divine,  and  was^ 
consequcntiy,  always;  holy,  just,  and  good;  m 
which  opinion  there  is  npthing  reprehensible. 
Others,  approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Mbnophysites,  imagined  that  the  two  wills  or 
faculties  of  volition  in  Christ:  were  blended  into 
one,  in  that  which  they  called  the  personal  union  : 
acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dis-t 
tinction  between  these  two  wills  was  perceivable 
by  reason,  and  that  it  was  also  pecessary  to  distin* 
guish  careftilly  in  this  matter,    The  greatest  part 
of  this  sect,  and  those  who  were  also  the  most  re-f  • 
markable  for  their  subtilty  and  penetration,  were 
of  opinion^  that  the  human  will  of  Christ  was[ 
the  mstrument  of  the  divine  j  or,  in  other  words, 
never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  wj^s  always! 
niled,  Influenced,  and  impelled  by  the  divine 
win ;  b  su<:h  %  manner,  however,  that  when  it 
^as  once  set  in  motion,  it  decreed  apd  operated 
^th  the  ruling  principle.    The  doctrine  of  one 
WiJ  and  One   operation  in  Christ,  which  the 

q  g  Mopothelit^s 
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csMT.  Mcnothelites  mdntained  with  such  invincible  ob- 

FART  5^^^^»  ^^^^  ^  natural  cons^uence  of  this  hy- 
*  pothesis ;  since  the  operation  of  an  instrument 
and  of  the  being  who  employs  it,  is  one  simple 
operation,  and  not  two  distinct  operations  or 
energies,  Accprding  to  this  vi^w  of  things,  the 
Sutychian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question; 
and  the  only  point  of  controversy  to  be  deter-i 
mined,  was,  whether  the  huniaji  will  in  Christ 
was  a  self-moving  faculty  deter piined  by  its  owi\ 
internal  impulse ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  derived  <dl  its  motion  and  operations  from  the 
divine? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  con-i 
^roversy,  that  nothing  is  more  precarioi^s,  and  noi 
thing  more  dangerous  and  deceitful,  than  that 
yeligious  peace  and  concord  which  are  founded 
upon  ambiguous  doctrines,  and  cemented  by  ob-i 
^cure  and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles  of 
iaith.  'The  partisans  of  the  council  of  Chakedm^ 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  the  Monophysites,  by 
propos^lg  their  doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admit- 
ted qf  a  double  explication  j  and  by  this  impru- 
dent piece  of  cunning,  that  shewed  so  little  reve- 
rence fpr  the  truth,  they  involved  both  church 
and  state  in  fedOious  and  lamentable  divisions. 
Thtirfate  XL  TTJie  doctriue  of  the  J^^nothelites,  con- 
"^Zi^li  demned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of  (JW/^- 
conrtanti.  (inopley  fouud  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mar- 
"^^  *  daites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mounts  ttbd' 
nus  and  AntilibanuSy  and  ^hp,  aboi:(t  the  con(:lU' 
sion  of  this  century,  were  cal^i  ]^(Uronitfi^  after 
Maro  their  first  bishop,  a  name  whiph  th?y  still 
retain.  Npn^  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  ce^. 
tain  account  of  the'-first  person  who  instructed 
these  Mountain0(ers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  MonOj 
thelites  ;    it  W  probable,  however,  from  several 

circumstances,  that  itj  was  John  Mara,  whos^ 

.'■*•"■  •    -  ■  •  '       name 
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name' they  had  adopted  [5].    One  thing,  indeed  cent, 
we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  from'  the  p^^"*,j,. 
testiinony  of  TyriUs  and  other  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  authentic  records, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Maronites  retained  the  opi^^ 
nions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  .  doc* 
trine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were  re-admitted, 
in  the  year  1182,  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  .  The  most  learned  of  the  modern. 
Maronites  have  left  no  method  unemployed  to 
defend  their  church  against  this  accusation ;  they 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimo- 
nies, that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  the  attachment  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  without  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  either 
of  the  Monophysites  or  Monothelites.      But  all 
their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
these  assertions  to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance, 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  records  o£ 
ancient  times ;  for  to  all  such,  the  testimonies  they 
^ege  will  appear  absolutely  fictitious  and  desti- 
tute of  authority  [/I 

XIL 

[*]  This  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro,  from  hi« 
having  lived  in  the  character  of  a  monk  in  the  famous  convent  of 
St,  MarOf  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orentes^  before  his  settlement 
^toong  t)ie  Mardaites  oi  mount  -  Libanus.  -  ¥ot  an  ample  ac- 
count of  this  prelate,  see  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Bibliotkec* 
Orient,  Clement,  Fatic.  tom.  i.  p  496. 

[f  ]  The  cause  of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleadedby  the  writers 
of  that  nation,  such  as  Abraham  Echeflensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and 
others,  but  the  most  ample  defence  of  their  uninterrupted  ortho- 
doxy was  made  by  Faust.Nairon,  partly  in  his  Dissertatio  deorigu 
ne,  nomine,  ac7'eligione  Marionitarum,  publishedat  Rome,  A.  D. 
1679,  and  partly  inhis  Euopliafidei  Catholicce  ex  Syrorumet  ChaU 
daorum  MonvmentiSf  publishedin  the  same  city  in  1624.  None 
of  the  learne.d,  however,  were  persuaded  by  hitf  arguments,  ex-' 
cept  Pa^  ♦  and  La  Rocque,  of  whom  the  latter  has  giv^  us  in 
his  Vi^ageie  SyrieetdeMontliban^  tom.  ii.p.28 — 128.  along 

O  S  dissert&tioii 

•  3e«  Critica  Baroniana  ad  A.  694* 
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CEKT.  '  Xn«  Neither  tfaci  sixth  genial  connc&i,  !ii 
.y«  „  which  the  Monothefites  were  condemned)  nor  the 
y^^^^^m^  fifth,  which  had  beeti  assembled  in  the  preceding 
Thecouncuoentury)  had  detern>ined  any  thuig  concerning 
called  Qui-  ecdesiastical  discipline,  ot  religious  ceremonies* 
To  supply  this  detect,  a  new  assembly  of  bishops 
Was  held,  pursuatit  to  the  order  of  Jtkstinian  IL 
in  a  spaci^s  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  called 
Trullm^  i.  e.  Cwpola^  from  the  form  of  the  builds 
ing.  This  council,  which  met  A.  D,  692,  was 
caned  Quhusewtum^  as  we  had  occasic^  to  observe 
fbrtnerly,  from  its  being  considered,  by  the 
Greeks,  as  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
oecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  to  the 
acts  of  these  assemblies  the  degree  qf  perfection 
which  they  had  hitherto  wanted.  There  are  yet 
extant  an  hundred  and  two  laws,  which  Were  en- 
acted in  this  council,  and  which  related  to  the  ex« 
tetnal  celebration  of  divine  worship,  the  govern* 
Inent  of  the  church,  and  the  Eves  and  manners  of 
Christians^  Of  these  there  are  six,  which  are  dU 
anietridally  opposite  to  several  opinions  and  rites 
of  the  Romish  chUrch  ;  for  whiclji  reason  the  Ro- 
man pontiflFs  have  refused  to  adopt,  without  re- 
striction the  decisions  of  this  council,  or  to  reckon 
it  in  the  number  of  those  called  cecumenkalf  though 

they 

dissertation  coneiemiiig  tfie  oHgin  of  the  M^onites.  Even  thei 
learned  Assemannus,  nimself  a  Mafonite^  and  who  ha$  spared 
no  pains  to  defend  his  nation  ^  against  the  Reproach  in  ques- 
tion acknowledges  ingeniously 9  that  among  the  arguments  used 
by  N'airori  and  others  in  favour  of  the  ^laronites,  there  are  a 
great  many  destitute  of  force*  See  Ja.  Morinus,  i)e  Ordinat, 
Sacrisy  p.  380.  Rich.  Simon^  Histoire  Critique  des  Chretiens 
Orientauxf  chap.  xiii.  p«  146.  Euseb.  Renaudot  Historid  Pa* 
triarchar.  jfkxandrinor.  p.  179.  and  Prof.  adLitfurgias  Orien* 
tales*  Le  Brun,  Explication  de  Id  Messe^  torn.  ii«  p.  626« 
Paris f  1726-  The  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are 
enusnerated  impartially,  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  deci* 
sion  to  the  reader  by  Le  Quie(i|  in  his  Oriens  ChmtianuSf 
torn.  iii.  p.  10. 

*  See  Biblioth.  OmittaL  Vatacitt.  torn.  i.  p.  4Sfft 
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they  look  upon  the  greatest  part  of  its  decrees  as  ^ent, 

PART  u. 


worthy  of  applause  [u]*  ^^ 


[tf]  See  Fnmc.  Pagi  Bredar.  Poniif.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  486. 
Christ.  Lupusy  Dissertat*  de  concilio  TruKanOf  in  Notis  et  Dis* 
tertat.  ad  Concilia^  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  168*  The  Roman  Catholics 
reject  the  following  decisions  of  thid  council :  L  The  fifth  canon 
which  approTes  of  the  eighty«five  apostolical  canons  commonly 
attributed  to  Clement.  2.  The  thirteenth  canons  which  allows 
the  priests  to  many.  S.  The  fifty-fifth  canons  which  condemns 
the  Sabbath  fast,  that  wasan  institution  of  the  Latin  church. 
4.  The  sixty-seventh  canon^  which  prescribes  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled.  5.  The  eighty* 
second  canoUf  which  prohibits  the  representing  Christ  under 
the  image  of  a  lamb.  6.  The  thirty-«ixth  canon^  concerning 
the  equal  rank  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
ConsianHnoplef 
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PART  1. 

The  External  History  of  th^  Church* 

•  * 

CHAPTER  t 

Omcerrmg  the  prosperous  events  Which  happened 
to  the  ckureh  during  this  century. 


I.  T^r7HILE  the  Mahometans  were  infeuting  cenI** 
▼  ▼     with  their  arms,  and  adding  to  their     "^"^ 
conquests,  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  AsiUy^  v.,xvO 
and  obscuring,  as  hx  as  their  influence  could  ex*  The  gospel 
tend,  the  lustre  and  glory  of  the  rising  church,  propagated 
the  Nestorians  of  Chaklea  were  carrying  the  lampSa^^* 
of  Christianity  amOng  those  barbarous  nations,  Tartary. 
called  Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  mo-< 
derns,  Tartars,  who,  independent  on  the  Sara- 
cen yoke,  had  fixed  their  habitations  within  the 
limits  of  mount  Imaus  [a].  It  is  now  well  known, 

that 

(C^  [a]  The  southern  regions  otSeytUa  were  divided  by  the 
Incients  (to  whom  the  northern  were  unknown)  into  three  parts, 
^c^y»  Sycthia  ttTtMtn^and  Sci^ihia  beyond  Imaus  and  Sarmatia* 
It  is  of  the  first  of  these  three  that  Dr«  Mosheim  speaks  as  en* 
ughtened  at  this  tim6  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  it 
comprehepdedTV^ri^jfanapd  jlfo^igo/the  Ushejct  or  Zagata^KaU 
<>ttic  and  NogaianTartary^  which  were  peopledby  the  Bactrians^  ^ 
Sogdiansy  Gandari,  Sacs,  and  Massagettes,  not  to  mention  the 
«nd  otSiberiaf  Samoiedes^  and  Nwa  ZenMa^  which  were  un» 
inhabited  in  ancient  times. 
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CENT,  that  Timotheus,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  who  had 
^"*    been  raised  to  that  dignity,  A.  D.  778,  converted 
'^*''  '•  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal 


Jesu,  whom  he  had  consecrated  bishop,  first  the 
Gelae  and  Dailamites  by  whom  a  part  of  Hyrcania 
.  was  inhabited  ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  labours  of 
other  missionaries^  ^he  rest  of  the  nations,  who 
had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrcania^  Bactria^Mar* 
giana  and  Sogdia  [b']:    It  is  also  -certain,  that 
Christianity  enjoyed,  in  these  vast  regions,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  attacks  of  the  Maho- 
metans to  which  it  was  sometimes  exposed,  the 
advantages  of  a  firm  and  solid  establishment  for  a 
long  course  of  ages ;  while  the  bishops,  by  whose 
ministry  it  was  propagated,  and  supported,  were 
all  consecrated  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Nesto- 
rian pontiff- 
The  Oer-      H,  If  we  tum  our  eyes  towards  Europe,  we 
mans,  con-  fi^d  mauv  natious  that  were  as  yet  unenlightened 
jB«uace.    With  the  knowledge  of  the  gospeh      Almost* all 
the  Germans  (if  we  except  the. Bavarian^,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity  under  Thepdoric,  or; 
Thierry,  the  son   pf  Clovis,   and    the    eastern 
Franks,  with  a  few  other  provinces)  lay  buried 
in  the  grossest  darkness  of  pagan  superstitioflr 
Many  attempts  were  made,  by  pious  and  holy 
men,  to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of  these 
savage  Germans  ;  and  various  efforts  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  kings  and  princes,  whose, 
interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religion  that  was  so 
adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of  these 
warlike  nations ;  but  neither  the  attempts  of  pious 
xeal,  nor  the  efforts  of  policy,  were  attended  x<^ 
success.    This  great  work  was,  however  effected 

in  this  century,  by  the  ministry  of  Winfrid,  a 

Benedictine 

*  a 

[J]  Thomas  Margensis,  Historic  Monasticat  Hb.  "J-  'f? 
Jqs.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bibliotheca.  Orient,  Fatic.totn,  iii.parM* 
p!  491.  See  aUo  thw  latter  work,  torn.  iii.  para  H-  f^^O^' 
sect.  5.  p.  478. 
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Benetfictine  monk,  born  in  England  of  illustrious  cent. 
parents,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  ^^^ 
Boniface.  This  jG»nious  ecclesiastic,  attended  by  ^^*^  *'' 
two  companions  of  his  pious  labours,  passed  over 
into  FriesUmd^  A.  D.  713,  to.  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  but  this  first  at«> 
tempt  was  unsuoqes^ul ;  and  a  war  breaking  out 
between  Radbod,  the  king  of  that  country,  and 
Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  return- 
ed to  England.  He  resumed,  however,  his  pious 
undertaking  in  the  year  719 ;  and  being  solemn«> 
ly  impowered  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  H. 
to  preach  the  •  gospel  not  only  in  Friesland^  but 
all  over  Germany^  he  performed  the  functions 
of  a  C]iristian  teacher  among, the  Thuringians^ 
Frieslander$,  and  Hessians,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess [c]. 

III.  This  emineQt  missionary  was,  in  the  year  odierpi 
723,  consecrated  Bishop  by   Gregory  H.  who^^j^^ 
changed  the  name  of  Winfrid  into  that  of  Bo-  missionary 
niface ;    seconded  also  by  the  powerful  protec-  ^^^^^ 
tion,  and  engpuraged  by  the .  liberality  of  Charles  in  the. .  . 
Martel,  mayor  of  the.  palace  to  Chilperic,  king^*^^ 
of  Fraance^  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labours 
among  the  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  finished 
with  glory  the  taifc  he  had  undertaken,  in  which 
he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  number 
of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him 
from  England  ajad  France.  ^   As  the  Christian 
churches  erected  by  Boniface  were  too  numerous 
to  be  governed  by  one  bishop,  this  prelate  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  in  the  year 
738,  by  Gregory  IIL  by  whose  authority,  and 
the  auspicious  protection  of  Garloman  and  Pepin, 

the 

[cl  An  ample  account  of  this  epainent  man  is  to  be  founds 
ID  a  learned  dissertation  of  Gudenius^  De  S.  Bonifacio  (xer- 
manorum  jipostolo^  published  in  4to  at  HdmstadinihQ  year 
1722.  See  also  Jo.  Al.  li^hricii. Bihlioth.  Latina  tnedii  avi^ 
\pm.  i.  p.  709.  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p«  92^ 
Mthilignf  in  jinjialibiis  Benedictinis,  iic* 
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6£MT.  the  ^5ns  of  Charles  \lhxt^j  he  founded,  in 

^"^-    Germany^  the  bishoprics  of  Wurtzhurg^  Bmrtu 

''  haurg^  Erfurt,  and  Aickstadt:  to  which  he  added 

in  the  year  744,  the  iatnbus  monastery  of  FuMa. 

His  last  promotion,  and  the  last  recompence  of 

his  assiduous  labours  in  the  pro|^gation  of  the 

truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepiscopal 

0ee  dE  Mentz,  A,  D.  746^  by  Zacharv,  bishop  of 

Borne,  by  whom  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  created 

]{)rimate  of  Germany  and  Belgium*    In  his  old 

age,  he  returned  again  to  Friesland,  that  he  might 

&ish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place  where  he 

had  entered  first  upon  }ts  functions ;  but  his  piety 

Was  ill  rewarded  by  that  l^urbarous  people,  by 

whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  year  755,  while 

fifty  ecclesiastics,  who  accompanied  him  in  this 

voyage,  shared  the  same  unhappy  fate. 

yft^v^t*      |V.  Boniface,  on  account  ot  his  ministerial 

STtoT^^'^^wr^  and  holy  ei^loits,  was  distinguished  by 

cAiternin^  the  honourab}e  title  of  the  Apostk  of  the  Germans; 

^*^^  nor,  if  we  consider  iniparrially  the  eminent  ser^ 

iii£i^      vices  he  rendered  to  Christianity,  will  this  title 

appear  to  have  b^n  undeservedly  bestowed.  But 

k  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  eminent  pre* 

kite  was  an  apostle  of  modem  fashion,  and  had, 

in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  es;ceQent 

inodel  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of 

the  primitive  and  true  apostles,    Besides  his  zeal 

for  the  glory  and  authority  of  the  Itoman  pontiff, 

which  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass  his  xeal  for 

the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  propagation  of 

his  rteHgion  [rf],  many  other  things  unworthy  of  ^ 

truly 

f  «n  The  French  Benedictine  Qiotaks  ingenuously  confess. 
tJjat  BoniHice  was  an  over-zealous  partizan  of  the  Roman  ponj 
tiff,  and  attributed  more  authority  to  him  than  was  just  and 
^ing.  Their  words,  in  their  Htstoire  LiUmnre  de  la  Frtm^t 
♦Dm,  ir.  p.  106.  are  as  follows :  *<  H  exprime  son  dcTOUcxncnt 
H  poui  le  S.-  Siege  en  des  tcrmes  qui  ne  sont  pas  asaez  proJPT* 
^  ^ionea  \  la  di^nit^  du  (siractere  e^ iscopal^'^ 
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irttly  Christian  minkter  are  kid  to  his  charge*  cent. 
In  combating  the  Pagan  superstitions^  he  did  not  ^^ 
always  tise  those  arms  with  which  the  ancient  he-  ''^"  ^ 
raJkis  of  the  gospel  gained  such  victories  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  $  but  often  employed  violence  and 
terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in  order 
to  multijdy  the  number  of  Christians.  His  eji^ 
tleSj  moreover,  discover  an  imperious  and  arro- 
gant temper;  a  cunning  and  insidious  turn  of 
mind ;  an  excessive  zeal  ror  encreasing  the  honours 
and  pretensiotis  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  a 
profound  ignorance  of  many  things  of  which  the 
knowledge  was  abscdutely  necessary  in  ^n  apostle^ 
Imd  particularly  of  the  true  native  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

V.  The  &mous  prelate,  of  whom  we  have  been  othertpo»^ 
now  speaking,  was  not  the  only  Christian  minister  ^*^*|^^ 
who  attempted  to  defiver  the  German  nations  from  to  the  ccr. 
the  miserable  bondage  of  Pagan  superstition ;  se. 
Veral  others  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  same  laud^ 
ible  and  pious  undertaking.  Corbinian  a 
French  Benedictine  monk,  after  having  laboured 
^th  vast  assiduity  and  fervour  in  planting  the 
gospel  among  the  Bavarians,  and  other  countries, 
became  bishop  of  FHesingen  [e].  Firmin,  a  Gaul 
by  birth,  preached  the  gospel  under  various  kinds 
of  suffering  and  oppositicm  in  AlsaUa^  Bavaria^ 
and  Helvetia^xiovr  Switzerland^  and  had  inspection 
(Jver  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries  j^/*]* 
Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  laboured  with  the  most 
ardent  sseal  and  assiduity  to  engage  the  fierce  and 
warlike  Saxons,  and  also  the  Frieslanders,  Belgx, 
and  other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity :  but  his  ministry  was  attended  with  very 

Httle 

[fl  Baroniusy  Annals  Ecdes*  torn,  viii.  odAn^  716.  sect.  10* 
Car.  Maichelbecky  Nistorue  FrisingensiSf  torn,  u 

C/J  Henti.  Brdtehii  Ckrorudo&a  MofiasUr.  German,  p, 
^*  Anion.  Pagi  OriHca  i»  Antu&^  SaronUf  torn.  ii.  ad  An* 
759^  8^9t,  ixf  JUstoirc  IMteraire  <k  la  France^  torn.  i?.  p*  124» 
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CENT*  Utde  fruit  [^}i  We  pass  over  in  silence  several 
PART  I  ^jpostles  of  less  fame ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  men- 
*  tion  Willibi-ord,  and  others  of  superior  repu-. 
tation,  who  persisted  now  with  great  alacrity  and 
constancy  in  the  labours  they  ha4  undertaken  in 
the  preceding  century,  in  order  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  divine  truth. 
Thecxpe.  vj,  A  war  broke  out,  at  this  time,  between 
ch^"e-  Charlemagne  and  the  Sa3fon§,  which  contri- 
magne  buted  much  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
pl^l^*^  though  not  by  the  force  of  a  rational  persuasion. 
The  Sa»on^  were,  at  this  time,  a  numerous  and 
formidable  people,  who  inhabited  a  considerable 
part  of  Germgny^  and  were  epgaged  in  perpetual 
quarrels  with  the  Franks  cpncernrng  their  boun* 
daries,  and  other  matters  of  complaint.  Hence 
Charlemagne  turned  his  arms  ags^nst  this  power* 
ful  nation,  A.  D.  772,  with  a  design,  hot  only  to 
subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with  which  they  had  so 
often  troubled  th?  empire^  but  also  to  abolish 
their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage  them  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  He  hoped,  by 
their  conversion,  to  vanquish  their  obstinacyf 
imagining  that .  the  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel 
would  assuage  their  impetuous  and  restless  passions, 
piitigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit more  tamely  to  the  government  qf  the  Franks^ 
These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult 
in  execution ;  accordingly,  the  first  attempt  ^^ 
convert  the  Saxons,  after  having  subdued  thenij 
was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was  made,  y^itho^j 
the  aid  of  violence,  or  thre?its,  by  th^  bishops  and 
monks,  whom  the  victor  had  left  aihong  that  c^ 
quered  people,  whose  qbstinate  ^tta^hment  to  iPC? 
latry  no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could  ove^ 

come.    More  forcible  means  were  afterwards  used 

to 

[^]  Hucbaidi   Fi^  S.  Lebuini  in  Laun  Surii  ^i^**  ^^' 
t9r^  d,  12.  Nov.  p,  277.  Jo.  MoUri  Cmim  Idmata,%<^^^' 

fj  4%    .      ;        .... 
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to  draw  them  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  in  the  cent. 
wars  which  Charlemagne  carried  on,  in  the  years  p^^\, 
775^  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whose 
aversion  to  the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority 
was  inexpressible  [K].  During  these  wars,  their 
attachment  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors 
was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements  of 
reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the 
imperious  language  of  victory,  that  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  baptised,  though  with  inward 
reluctance,  by  the  missionaries,  which  the  empe* 
ror  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose  [t].  These 
vor,.  II.  p  sedi- 

[A]  It  will  be  pfoper  here  to  transcrite,  from  the  epistles 
of  the  famous  Alcuin,  once  Abbot  of  Canterbury y  a  remark- 
able passage,  which  Will  shew  us  the  reasons  which  contributed 
principally  to  give  the  Saxons  an  aversion  to  Christianity,  and, 
at  the  dame  time,  expose  the  absurd  and  preposterous  manner  of 
teaching  used  by  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to  convert 
them.  This  passage  in  the  104th  epistle,  and  the  IS^Tth  page 
of  his  works,  is  as  follows :  "  Si  tanta  instantia  leve  Christi 
**  jugum  et  onus,  ejus  leve  durissimo  Saxonum  populo  prae- 
**  dic2lr6tur,  quanta  Decimarum  redditi  vel  legalis,  pro  par« 
**  vissimis  quibuslibetc  ulpis  edictis  necessitas  exigebatur,  forte 
*'  baptismatis  sacramenta  non  abhorrerent.  Sint  tandem  all* 
^*  quando  Doctores  fidei  apostolicis  eruditi  exemplis ;  sint  prae* 
"  dicatores  non  praedatores."  Here  the  reader  may  see  a  lively 
picture  of  the  kind  of  apostles  that  flourished  at  this  time  | 
apostles  who  were  more  zealous  in  exacting  ti/tkes,  and  ex* 
tending  their  authority,  than  in  propagating  the  sublime  truths 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  And  yet  these  very  apostles  are 
iaid  to  have  wrought  stupendous  miracles. 

[i]  Alcuinus  apud  Wilhelmun  Malmesbur.  De  gestis  re* 
gum  Anglorumi  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  23.  inter  Rerum  AngUcar* 
ScriptoreSf  Francofurtif  A.  D.  1601  editos.  In  this  work  we 
find  the  following  passage,  which  proves  what  we  have  said 
with  respect  to  the  unworthy  methods  that  were  used  in  con- 
verting the  Saxons  :  <<  Antiqui  Saxones  et  omnes  Fresonum 
"  populi,  instante  Rege  Carolo,  alios  praemiis  et  alios 
*<  minis  sollicitantes  ad  fidem  Christi  conversii  sunt."  See 
slso  twp  passages  in  the  Capittdaria  Regum  Francor.  torn.  x. 
p*  246.  and  252.  From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn» 
that  those  of  the  Saxons  who  abandoned  the  Pagan  supersti* 

1  tiofis 
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CENT,  editions,  indeed,  were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
*X^i!'»  fomented  by  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the 
^^"""^  '•  most  valiant  among  the  Saxon  chiefs,^  who  at- 
tempted to  abolish  the  Christian  worship  by  the 
iSame  violent  methods  which  had  ccMitributed  to 
its  establishment.  But  the  courage  and  liberality 
of  Charlemagne,  alternately  employed  to  sup- 
press  this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefs  to 
hiake  a  pubKc  and  solemn  profession  of  Christia- 
nity in  the  year  785,  and  to  promise  an  adherence 
to  that  divine  religion  for  the  rest  of  their  days  [A]. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  Saxons  from  renoun- 
cing a  religion  which  they  had  embraced  with  re- 
luctance, several  bishops  were  appointed  to  reside 
among  them,  schools  also  were  erected,  and  mo- 
nasteries founded,  that  the  means  of  instruction 
might  not  be  wanting.  The  same  precautions 
Were  employed  among  the  Huns  in  Pannoma^  to 
maintain  in  the  profession  of  Christianity  that 

fierce  people  whom  Charlemagne  had  converted 

to 

tions  tsr^re  "  restored  to  the  Mbcrty  they  bad  forfeilfed  by  tll^ 
«*  fate  of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  obltgation  of  paying  tri- 
**  bute  ;"  and>  in  the  second,  we  fitid  the  following  severe 
law,  that  «  every  Saxon  who  contemptuouBly  refascd  to  re- 
•*  ceive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  persisted  in  his  adk- 
•*  rencc  t«  Paganism^  was  to  be  punished  with  death."  While 
««ich  VeWards  and  punishmnits  were  employed  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  there  was  «o  occasion  for  miracles  to  advance  it« 
progress,  for  -these  tnotives  were  sufficient  to  draw  all  man- 
kind to  an  hypocritical  and  external  profession  of  the  gospel; 
b«t  it  18  easy  to  imagine  what  sort  of  Christians  the  Saxons 
must  h^^  'been>  who  were  dragooned  into  the  church  to  ^^]^ 
tbolnvnalbte  manner.  Compare  wkh  the  avthcfrs  mentioned  m 
this  note,  Launoius  De  Deteri  more  bapizandi  Judaos  et  hfi- 
Afe*,  cap.  V.  vi.  p.  W3.  tom  ii.  opp  part  II.  This  author  a»- 
ftires  us,  thaft  Adrian,  tlie  first  Ronjan  pontiff,  of  that  name, 
honoured  with  his  approbation  Charlemagne's  method  of  con- 
irerting  the  Saxons. 

[*]  Eginartus,  De  vka  CaroH  M.  Adam  BreAwsie,  Kh*  '• 
cap.  viii.  See  also  the  writers  of  the  history  and  exploits  ci 
Charlentegne,  which*are  Hientioned  l>y  Jo.  Alb.  Fabric*"*'  ^ 
kis  ^iUiotheca  Latina  medUa'H,  tom.  i.  p.  950. 
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to  the  faitli,  when,  exhaustec)  and  dejected  by  geht« 
various  defeats,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  make    ^'"• 
head  against  his  victorious  arms,  and  chose  rather      ^^  '* 
\o  be  Christians  than  slaves  [/]. 

VII,    Succeeding  generations,    filled   with    aThejudg. 
grateful  sense  of  the  famous  exploits  which  Char-  ^^^htTo 
lemagne  had  performed  in  the  service  of  Christi-  form  of  the 
anity,  canonised  his  memory,  and  turned  this^^j^b^"* 
Uoody  warrior  into  an  eminent  saint.    In  thecharic- 
twelfth  century,  Frederic  I.  emperor  of  the  Ro«"*^** 
mans,  ordered  Paschal  II.  whom  he  had  raised 
to  th^s  pontificate,  to  enrol  the   name  of  this 
mi^ty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
church  [rn\.    And  indeed  Charlemagne  merite4 
this  honour,  according  to  the  opinions  which  pre-  . 
vailed  at  that  period  of  time ;  for  to  have  enrich-* 
ed  the  dergy  with  large  and  magnificent  dong^ 
tions  [«3,  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  church,  no  matter  by  what  methods,  was  then 
considered  as  the  highest  merit,  and  as  a  sufficient 
pretension  to  the  honour  of  saintsfiip*    But  in  th^ 
esteem  of  those  who  judge  of  the  nature  and  cha^ 
ractcrs  of  sanctity  by  the  decision!  of  the  gosp^ 
upon  that  head,  the  sainted  emperor  will  appear 
utterly  unworthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.     For, 
not  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices, 
whose  number  counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues^ 
it  is  undeniably  evident,  that  his  ardent  ^d  ill- 
conduoted  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huns, 
Fneslandefs,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated  by 
the  suggestions  of  ambition,  thw  by  a  prindp]^ 

P2  of 

[/]  Vita  S.  Rudherti  in  Henrio.  Conisii.  Lectionibusantiguis, 
torn.  iii.  part  11.  p,  S40.  Pauli  Debreceni  Historia  Ecdedm 
R^trmat.  in  Hungar.  et  Transihania  a  Lampio  edita,  ps^ry  h 
pf.  iu  p.  ><). 

£«i]  Vid.  Henr.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antigtue^  toro.  lii. 
pars  IL  p/  "So?.  Walchii  Dissert,,  de  Caroli  Magni  Canoni- 
zatione, 

ws  Regum  Francor.  tozn.  i;  p.  487* 
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CENT,  of  true  piety ;  and  that  his  main  idew  in  these 
FART  I  ^^^g^o^s  exploits  was  to  subdue  the  converted 
'  nations  under  his  dominion,  and  to  tame  them  to 
his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with  impatience, 
and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.     It  is,  more- 
over,  well  known,  that  this  boasted  saint  made 
no  scruple  of  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  infidel 
Saracens,  that  he  might  be  more  effectually  en* 
abled  to  crush  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  [o]. 
And  of  the     VIH.    The    many    and  stupendous    miracles, 
whkhVre  which  are  ssdd  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
said  to  have  Christian  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to  convert 
fo^Jdi^  the  barbarous  nations,  have  lost,  in  our  times, 
thi%  centu-  the  Credit  they  obtained  in  former  ages.     The 
^'  corrupt  discipline  that  then  prevailed,  admitted 

of  those  fallacious  Stratagems,  which  are  very  im- 
properly called  pious  frauds  ;  nor  did  the  heralds 
of  the  gospel  think  it  at  aH  unlawful  to  terrify 
or  allure  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  ficti- 
tious prodigies,  those  obdurate  hearts,  which  they 
could  not  subdue  by  reason  and  argument.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  all  those,  who 
acquired  renown  by  their  miracles,  were  charge- 
able with  this  fanaticaLspecies  of  artifice  and  fraud* 
For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious nations  were  disposed  to  look  upon,  as 
miraculous,  every  event  which  had  an  unusual 
aspect ;  so,  on  the  other,  the  Christian  doctors 
themselves  were  so  uninstructed  and  superficial, 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  erf  natiure, 
and  the  relations  and  connections  of  things  in  their 
ordinary  course,  that  uncommon  events,  however 
natural,  were  considered  by  them  as  miraculous 
interpositions  of  the  Most  High.  This  will  ap- 
pear obvious  to  such  as,  void  of  superstition  and 
.         '  .par- 

Co]  See  Basnage  Histoire  des  Juifif  torn.  ix.  cap.  «•  P* 
40. 
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partiality^  read  the  Acts  of  Ike  saints  who  fiouriafa-  cent. 

'  -  VIIL 

PART  r. 


^  in  this  and  the  following  centuries.  "^"^ 


CHAP.  n. 

Qmcemmg  the  calarnitous  events  that  happened 
the  church  during  this  centuary. 


/} 


.  1^ 


L  nnHE  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  tJ>c  sar»- 
A    its  former  strength  and  CTandenr,  through  come  ma». 
the  repeated  shocks  of  dreadful  revolutions,  and  *«" «» ^^ 
the   consuming   power   of  intestine  calamities/ 
The  throne  was  now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  in- 
quietude and  suspicion ;  nor  was  any  reign  attend- 
ed  with  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.    In  this 
century  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  loaded 
with  ignominy,  and  sent  into  banishment.  Under 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine,  sur- 
named  Coprdifymus,  arose  that  fatal  controversy 
about  the  worship  of  ima^es^  which  proved  a 
source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  troubles,  and 
weakened,  almost  incredibly,  the  force  of  the  em- 
pire. These  troubles  and  dissensions  left  the  Sara- 
cens at  liberty  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Africa^  to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous manner,  and  to  extend  their  territories  and  do- 
minion on  afl  sides,  as  also  to  oppose  every  where 
the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and,  in  some  places, 
to  extirpate  it  entirely.    But  the  troubles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  calamities  of  the  church  did  not 
end  here  :   for  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
they  were  assailed  by  new  enemies,  still  more 
fierce  and  inhuman  than  those  whose  usurpations 
they  had  hitherto  suffered.  These  were  the  Turks,  T^«  «>car. 
a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least  their  descend-  x^kL 
ants,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the  inaccessible 
wilds  about  mount  Caucasus^  overspread  Cokhis^ 
Iberia^  and  Albaniay  rushed  from  thence  into  ^r- 

p  3  menia^ 
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CENt.  tnkniA^  ind^  after  having  subdued  the  Saracens, 
^"-  turned  theii*  victorious  afms  against  the  Greeks, 
whom,  in  process  of  time,  they  reduced  under 
their  dominion. 
Their  pro-  H.  In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the 
we«^  "^  *  ^  sea,  which  separates  Spain  from  Africa^  dispersed 
the  artny  of  Rddi^ric  king  of  th^  Spanish  Goths^ 
[^]  whose  defeat  was  principally  due  to  the  treach- 
ery of  their  general  Julian,  and  made  themselves 
misters  of  tlie  grea^test  part  of  thfe  territories  of 
this  vanquished  prince.  About  the  same  time 
the  empire  bf  the  Visigoths^  which  had  subsisted 
itt  Spain  Above  three  hundred  years,  was  totally 
overturned  by  these  fierce  and  savage  invaders, 
who  also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts 
of  Gatd^  from  thfe  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  ri«» 
ver  Rhone^  from  whence  they  made  frequent  ex^ 
tursions^  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries 
with  fire  Arid  sWOrd. 

The  Wpid  progress  of  these  bold  invaders  was, 
indeed,  checked  by  Charles  Martel,  who  gained 
A  signal  victory  Over  them  in  a  bloody  action  near 
the  city  of  P&itiers^  A.  D.  732  [^].  But  the  van- 
quished spoilers  soon  recovered  their  strength  and 
their  ferocity,  and  returned  with  new  violence  to 
their  devastations.  This  engaged  Charlemagne 
to  lead  a  formidable  irmy  into  Spain^  with  a  de* 
sign  to  deliver  that  whole  country  from  the  (^ 
pressive  yoke  of  the  Saracens  ;  but  this  grand  en- 
terprise, though  it  did  not  entirely  miscarry,  was 
hot,  however,-  attended  with  the  signal  success 
that  was  expected  from  it  [r]].  The 

• 

[jo]  Jo.  Marianaj  Rerum  Hiyyamcarum,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi. 
tusebe  Renaudot,  I/istori(i  Patriarch  jikxandrin.  p.  253.  Jo* 
de  Ferreras,  Hist,  d^Espagne^  torn.  ii.  p.  425. 

[y]  Paulus  Diaccmusy  DegesHs  Lai^obard.  lib.  vi.  cap.  x*^ 
liii.  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum  Hispan,  lib.  vii,  cap.  iii.  Bayle'sD^c- 
^lOMflRT^,  at.the  article  ^bderaunuSs  Ferreras^  Hist.  d'Espagf^t 
^  .  torn,  ii  p,  463. 

[>•]  Hent.  de  ^^ln'm,T€utsche  Ketfser-^nd RekVi Hisioi^^ 
tom.-ii.  p,  392.  Ferreras,  Hi^.d'Espagne^  tonuii.  p«  506- 
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The  inroads  of  this  warlike  people  were  felt  by  cent. 
many  of  the  western  provincesj^besides  those  of  ^"^ 
France  and  Spain*  Several  parts  of /to^  suffered 
from  their  incursions ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
reduced  under  their  yoke ;  and  Sicify  was  ravaged 
and  oppressed  by  them  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner. Hence  the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia  suffered  inexpressibly  under  these  violent 
usurpers. 

In  Qemumy^  and  the  adjs^qmt  countries,  th^ 
Christians  were  as§^ed  by  aijother  sort  of  ene- 
mies ;  for  all  such  as  adhered  to  the  pagan  super- 
Mltions  beheld  them  with  the  mo^t  inveterate  har 
tred,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  mo3t  unre* 
lenting  violence  and  fury  M.  Hence,  in  s^vers4 
places/  castles  and  fortresses  wore  erected  to  r^ 
itrain  the  ihciursion^  of  these  Barbarian  zealots* 

[s}  Serrati  Lupi  vita  tF^^fnti,  p.  3(H. 
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PART    11. 

The  Internal  History  of  the  Church. 


CENT. 
VIII. 


-CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  the  state  qf  letters  and  philosophy  flurmg 

this  century. 

I.  ^THHERE  were    not    wanting    among   the 
PART  n.       A    Greeks  men  of  genius  and  talents,  who 
v^v^^  might  have  contributed  to  prevent  the  total  de- 
S^iem^  dine  of  literature ;  but  their  zeal  was  damped  by 
among^hf  the  tumults  and  desolations  that  reigned  in  the 
Greeks,     empire ;  and  while  both  church  and  state  were 
menaced  with  approaching  ruin,  the  learned  were 
left  destitute  of  that  protection  which  gives  both 
vigour  and  success  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.    Hence  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks  were 
at  all  famous,  either  for  elegance  of  diction,  true 
wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a,  zealous  attachment 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  investigation 
of  truth*    Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of 
the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and  subtle 
disputes  about  unessential  and  trivial  subjects,  ve- 
hement and  bombastic  declamations  for,  or  against 
the  erection  and  worship  of  images,  histories  com- 
posed without  method  or  judgment ;  such  were 
monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  miserable 

age. 
^^*^h  ^*  ^*  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
Arirtc^e^  *  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  taught  every  where 
Uanphiio-  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  propagated  in  aD 
^^  ^'  places  with  considerable  success.  The  doctrine 
of  Plato  had  lost  all  its  credit  in  the  schools,  af- 
ter the  repeated  sentences  of  condemnation  that 

had 
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had  been  passed  upon  the  opinions  of  Origen,  cent.. 
and  the  troubles  which  the  Nestorian  and  Euty-  "^"^ 
chian  controversies  had  excited  in  the  church ;  ^J!^^ 
so  that  Platonism  now  was  almost  confined  to  the 
solitary  retreats  of  the  monastic  orders.  Of  all 
the  writers  in  this  century,  who  contributed  to 
the  illustration  and  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  most  emment  was  John  Damas« 
cenus,  who  composed  a  concise,  plain  and  com« 
prehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagirite, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  This  lit- 
tle work  excited  numbers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Syria^  to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  pro- 
selytes encreased  daily.  The  Nestorians  and  Ja* 
coMtes  were  also  extremely  diligent  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  from  whence  they  arm- 
ed  themselves  with  sophisms  and  quibbles,  which 
they  employed  against  the  Greeks  in  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  nature  and  person  of 

Christ.  ^  ... 

ni.  The  literary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  The  rm- 
innumerable  instances  of  the  grossest  ignorance  J^^°^ 
[a],  which  will  not,  however,  appear  surprising  among  ihe 
to  such  as  consider,  with  attention,   the  state  chad J^ 
of  Europe^  in  this  century.    If  we  except  some  magne. 
poor  remains  of  learning,   which   were  yet  to 
be  found  at  Bxnne^  and  in  certain  cities  of  Italy 
[6],  the  sciences  seemed  ta  have  abandoned  the 
continent,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  [c].    Those,  therefore,  of  the  Latin  wri- 
ters, who  were  distinguisl;ted  by  their  learning  and 
genius,   were    all   (a   few    French  and  Italians 

excepted) 

[^3  Vid.  Steph.  'S^^lnzOhservaU  adReginonem  Prumiemem^ 
p.  540. 

[&]  Lud.  Ai>t.  Muratori  Antiq,  Italices  fnedii  avis  torn.  iii. 
p.  811. 

[c]  Jac.  Usserius^  Prof,  ad  St/Uogen  Eptstolarum  Hihemu 
carum. 
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CENT,  excepted)  either  Britishor  Scotch,  such  as  Alcuin, 
v«n.  Bede,  Egbert  Clemens,  DungaUus,  Acca,  and 
^^?^*  others.  Charlemame,  whose  political  talents 
were  embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
learning,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the 
sciences,  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  jH'ofound  ig« 
norance  that  reigned  in  his  dominions ;  in  which 
excellent  undertaking  he  was  animated  and  direc* 
ed  by  the  councils  of  Alcuin.  With  this  view  ho 
drew,  first  from  Italy ^  and  afterwards  from  Bru 
tain  and  Ireland^  by  his  liberality,  eminent  men, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature ;  and  excited  the  several 
orders  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  by  various  en* 
couragements,  and  the  nobility,  and  others  of 
eminent  rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pur* 
suit  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  human,  and 
divine. 
Cathe<!rai  IV.  In  the  prosecutiou  of  this  noble  design, 
ir/sdhwis*"^^^  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the 
erected,  express  Order  of  the  emperor,  cathedral  sdiools 
(so  called  from  their  lying  contiguous  to  the  prin- 
cipal church  in  each  diocese),  in  whidi  the  youth, 
which  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Christ, 
received  a  learned  and  religious  education.  Those 
also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  xnovas^ 
Ties,  in  which  the  more  learned  of  the  fraternity 
instructed  such  as  were  designed  for  the  monastic 
state,  ot  the  sacerdotal  order,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  other  branches  of  learning,  suitable  to 
their  future  destination.  It  was  formerly  b^eved 
that  the  university  of  Paris  was  erected!  by  Char- 
lemagne ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  b)^  sucH  as 
jiave  studied,  with  impartiality,  the  history  of 
ihis  age ;  though  it  is  undeniably  evidMt,  that 
this  great  prince  had  the  honour  of  laying,  ^ 
some  measure,  the  foundation  of  that  noble  insti- 
^ion  i  and  that  the  beginnings  from  which  Jt 
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arose  were  owang  entirely  to  him  [tT].  However  CEim 
this  question  be  decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  ^°^.. 
that  the  zeal  of  this  emperor  for  the  propagation  \ 
and  advan<»ment  of  letters,  was  very  great,  and 
manifested  its  ardor  by  a  considerable  number  of 
excellent  establishments  ;  nor  among  others  must 
we  pass  with  silence  the  famous  Palatine  school, 
which  he  erected  with  a  view  to  banish  ignorance 
from  his  court ;  and  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  children  of  the  nobility  were  edu* 
cated  by  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  masters 
of  the  times  [<?]. 

V.  These  excellent  establishments  were  not  Bot  not  ■»- 
however,  attended  with  the  desired  success  ;  norJ^JJ^JJ^^ 
was  the  improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning' 
and  virtue,  at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that 
were  taken,  and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed 
to  procure  them  a  liberal  education.  This,  in^ 
deed,  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  the  most  learned  and  renowned  masters 
of  these  times  were  meh  of  very  little  genius  and 
abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition  and 
philosophy  was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and 
ghasdy  skeleton,  equally  unfit  for  ornament  and 
use.  The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was  com- 
posed of,  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal  atts, 
tnz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, music,  and  astronomy  [j^J ;  the  three  for- 
mer 


[<f]  The  reasons  that  have  been  used,  to  prove  Charle* 
aagne  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Paris,  arc  accurately 
collected  in  Du  Boulay  HiUorus  ^cademicB  Paris,  torn,  k 
p.  91.  But  they  have  been  refuted  by  tlie  following  learned 
itien  in  a  victorious  manner,  viz.  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanct.  Ord. 
Benedict,  torn.  v.  Pr^Bf.  sect  181, 182«  Launoy.  Claud.  Joly, 
De  scholis. 

[e]  Boulay  Histou  Academ,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  381.  Mabilloni 
L  c.  sect.  179. 

U^  Herm.  Conringii^^ift^ifVa^.  Academica  Diss,  iiu  p.  80. 
Jac.  Thomasii  Programmata,  p.  S68.  Observation*  Halensiu^ 
tom^  vi.  Observ.  xiv.  p.  11^ 
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CENT,  mer  of  which  they  distinguished  by  the  tide  of 
vni.  tritntmij  and  the  four  latter  by  that  of  quadrivivm. 
*  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wretchedly  bar- 
barous than  the  manner  in  which  these  sciences 
were  taught,  as  we  may  easily  perceive  from  Al- 
cuin's  treatise  concerning  them  [^]  ;  and  the  dis- 
sertations of  St.  Augustin  *on  the  same  subject, 
which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this  time. 
In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schook,  the  public 
teadiers  ventured  no  further  than  the  triviuniy 
and  confined  their  instructions  to  grammar,  rhe-» 
toric,  and  logic  :  they,  however,  who,  after  pass* 
ing  the  trivium  and  also  the  qtcadriviumy  were  de- 
sirous of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits, were  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  pro-r 
gress  of  human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the 
discoveries  of  those  two  learned  writers. 


/ 
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Omcermng  (he  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  churchy 
and  its  form  of^wemment  during  Ms  century. 

The^osofL  npHAT  corruption  of  manners,  which  dis- 
the  clergy.  X  honoured  the  clergy  in  the  former  cen- 
tury, increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  in  this, 
and  discovered  itself  under  the  most  odious  cha- 
'^  racters,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provin- 
ces. In  the  east  there  arose  the  most  violent  dis- 
sensions and  quarrels  among  the  bishops,  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  who,  forgetting  the  duties 
of  their  stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  threw  the  state  into 

cofli* 
• 

Ig]  Aleuini  Opera^  part  II.  p.  124^,  edit.  Quercctani.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  here 
.Inferred  to,  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  entirely  trana- 
eribed  from  Cassiodore.  .     . 
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tomblistion  by  their  outward  clamours,  and  their  cent; 
scandalous  divisions ;  and  even  went  ^o  far  as  to     ^'"' 

PART  IT 

embrue  their  Jiands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren 


who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  In  the  west- 
em  world,  Christianity  was  not  less  disgraced  by 
the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who  pretended  to 
be  the  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  exhibiting  examples 
of  piety  and  virtue  to  their  flock.  The  clergy- 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  without 
moderation  or  restraint ;  they  were  distinguished 
by  their  luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  luSt  ; 
tjiey  gave  themselves  up  to  dissipationr.  of  various 
kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and,  what 
was  still  more  remote  from  their  sacred  character, 
to  military  studies  [Ji]  and  enterprizes.  They  had 
also  so  far  extinguished  every  principle  of  fear  and 
shame,  that  they  became  incorrigible ;  nor  could 
the  various  laws  enacted  against  their  vices  by 
Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  at  all  con- 
tribute to  set  bounds  to  their  licentiousness,  or 
to  bring  about  their  reformation  [i]. 

n.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing,  that,  notwithstanding  ^h^  vime. 
the  shocking  nature  of  such  vices,  especially  in  whkh  the 
a  set  of  men  whose  profession  obliged  them  to^^^/^^^ 
display  to  the  world  the  attracting  lustre  of  vir-^^e^."* 
tuous  example  j  and  notwithstanding  the  perpe- 
tual troubles  and  complaints  which  these  vices 
occasioned ;  the  clergy  were  still  held,  corrupt  a$       * 
they  were,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  were 
honoured,  as  a  sort  of  deities,  by  the  submissive 
multitude.    This  veneration  for  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  the  influence  and  authority  it  gave 
them  over  the  people,  were,    indeed,    carried 
much  higher  in  the  west  than  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces ; 

[A]  Steph.  BaluziuB,  ad  Reginon.  Prumiensenif  p.  56S. 
Wilkins,  Concilia  Ma^a  BniannuSf  torn,  i,  p.  90. 

to  Steph.  Baluz.  CapMar  regum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  189. 
208.  275. 493,  &c.  •      . 
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PENT,  vinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difference  wiB 
^^^^  appear  manifest  to  such  as  consider  the  customs 
'  and  manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous 
nations,  which  were,  at  this  time,  masters  oi. 
Europe^  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
All  these  nations,  during  their  continuance  under 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  were  absolutely  ensbved 
to  their  priests ;  without  whose  counseland  autho- 
rity  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance, either  in  civil  or  military  aflFairs  \k\  Upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they,  therefore, 
thought  proper  to  transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their 
new  religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 

former 

f^]  Julhis  CxszrfDebelh  OflS/Vo,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  "  Druide? 
«*  magno  sunt  apud  eos  honore  :  nam  fere  de  omnibus  contro- 
"  versiis,  publicis  privatisque,  constituunt ;  et,  si  quod  est  ad- 
^  missum  facinus,  si  caedes  facta,  si  de  haereditate,  si  de  £nibus 
^  controTersia  est,  iidem  decerunt,  praeiaiae,  poenasque  con- 
**  stituunt :  ,si  qui  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto  non  stetit,  saciv 
*'  ficiis  interdicunt — Druidesabelloabesseconsueverunt,  neque 
•*  tributa  una  cum  reliquis  pendunt :  militiae  vacationem,  omni- 
*<  umque  rerum  habent  immuhitatem.  Tantis  excitati  praemiisi 
^  et  sua  ^>onte  multi  in  diaciplinam  conveniunt,  et  a  parentibus 
•*  propinquisque  mittuntur."  Tacitus  (^Demor.  Germanorufn, 
cap.  7.  p.  3S4.  edit.  Gronov. )  expresses  also  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  priests  or  Druides  in  the  following  terms : 
■  **  Neque  cnim  animadvertere)  neque  vincire,  neque  verberar* 
**  quidexDy  nisi  sacerdotibus  penxu$sum»  nosi  quasi  in  poenaoip 
<*  Bee  ducis  jussuy  sed  v^lut  Deo  imperante."  And  again,  cap* 
ii.  "  Silentium  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  et  turn  coercendi  jus  cstf 
«*  imperatur.'*  Helmoldus,CAro7i.  .Sc/!fft;orf/7n,lib  i.  cap.xxxyi. 
p.  90.  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Major  Flamlnis; 
**  quam  Regis,  apud  ipsesveneratio  est.'*  And  again,  lib»  ii» 
cap.  xii.  p.  235.  "  Rex  apud  eos  modicae  estimationisest  cQn> 
«  parationc  Flaminis.  lUe  enim  responsa  perquirit— Rex  cf 
•*  populus  ad  illius  nutum  pendent."  This  ancient  custom  Of 
fionouring  their  priests,  and  submitting,  in  all  things,  to  their 
"decisions,  was  still  preserved  by  the  Germans,  and  the  other 
jBurope9n  nations,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and 
this  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question,  vix.  How  it 
icame  to  pass  that  the  Christian  pxlestbood  obtained  in  the  west 
that  enormous  degree  of  authority,  which  is  so  contrary  to  thft 
po^tive  precepts  gf  Christ,  and  tke  Jaajure  an4  gienius  of  tii 
divine  religion. 
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former  priests :  and  the  Christian  bishops,  in  theii"  cent* 
turn,  w^re  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  offer,  but     ^"'• 
used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure  and       ^  "* 
assert  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  do- 
minion and  authority  which  the  ministers  of  pa*- 
ganism  had  usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  bru- 
tish people.  . 

in.  The  honours  and  privileges,  vi^hich  the  Their  ridi. 
western  naticxis  had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  ^,Tndth^ 
the  bishops,  and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  p^^*}*^.** 
were  now  augmented  with  new  and  immense  ac-  ^^  ^^ 
ces^ons  of  opulence  and  authority.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  church  and  monasteries,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto  consider* 
able ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and  ingenious 
method  was  found  out  of  acquiring  much  greater 
riches  to  the  church,  and  of  increasing  its  wealth 
through  succeeding  ages.  An  opinion  prevailed 
universally  at  this  time,  though  its  authors  are 
not  known,  that  the  punishment  which  the  right- 
eous judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  wicked,  was  to  be  prevented  and 
annulled,  by  liberal  donations  to  God,  to  the 
saints,  to  the  churches  and  clergy.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  notion,  the  great  and  opulent,  who 
were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  remarkable 
for  their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives,  offered, 
(mt  of  the  abundance  which  they  Jhad  received  by 
inheritance,  or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  donations 
to  departed  saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  temples  that  were  erected  in 
tljeir  honour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sufferings  and 
penalties  annexed  by  the  priests  to  transgression 
b  this  life  [/],  and  to  escape  the  misery  denoun- 
ced 

\y]  The  temporal  penalties  here  mentioned  were  rigorous 
&8ts,  bodily  pains  and  mortifications,  long  and  frequent 
prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
tttch  like  austerities.     These  were  the  penalties  wlsoch  tfat 

priest* 
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CENT,    ced  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.    This 
VI"-    new  and  commodious  method  of  making  atones 

•  FART  II.  r  •     •        •  1  ••!  r 

ment  for  iniquity,  was  the  principal  source  or 
those  immense  tre^tsuries,  which,  from  this  period, 
began  to  flow  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches, 
and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  eSfirich  them 
through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present 
time  [ni]* 
They  are  JV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observation, 
witrprin-  that  the  donations  which  princes  and-persons  of 
dj^uties  the  first  rank  presented,  in  order  to  make  expia- 
&Lr^.  tion  for  their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  demands  of  the  clergy, .  did  not 
only  consist  in  those  private  possessions,  which 
every  citizen  may  enjoy,  and  with  which  the 
churches  and  convents  were  already  abundandy 
enriched :  no  ;  these  donations  were  carried  to  a 
much  more  extravagant  length,  and  the  church 
was  endowed  with  several  of  tho^e  public  grants, 
which  are  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states, 
and  which  are  commonly  called  regalia,  or  royal 
domains.  Emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  signa- 
lizedtheir  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy, 
by  investing  bishc^s,  churches,  and  moniisteries, 
in  the  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cities,  castles, 
and  fortresses,  with  all  the  right's  and  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty  that  were  annexed  to  them  under 
the  dominion  of  their  former  masters.    Hence  it 

came 

priests  imposed  upon  such  as  had  confessed  their  crimes  and  as 
they  were  singularly  grievous  to  those  who  had  led  voluptuous 
liveS)  and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  same  course  of  li- 
centious pleasure,  effeminacy,  and  ease ;  the  richer  sort  of  trans- 
gressors embraced  eagerly  this  new  method  of  expiation,  and 
willingly  gave  a  part  of  their  substance  to  avoid  such  severe 
amd  rigorous  penalties. 

[wi]  Hence  by  a  known  form  of  speech,  they  who  offered 
donations  to  the  church  or  clergy  were  said  to  do  this  for  the 
redemption  of  their  souls^  and  the  gifts  themselves  were  generally 
called  the  price  qftransgression.  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  Diss. 
4e  Redemptione  Peccatorim,  in  his  Anti^piiiates  ItaUca  tnedH 
tgvi^  torn.  v«  p.  712. 
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Csune  to  pass  that  they,  who,  by  their  hdy  pro-  cent. 
fession,  were  appointed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  ^^ 
the  vanity  of  human  grandeur,  and  to  inspire  into  ^^^^  "* 
the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions  and  their 
exaoiple,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things, 
becaQie:  then^selves  scandalous  spectacles  of 
worldly  |>oitlp,.  ainbition,  and  splendor ;  were 
created  duJces^  counts^  and  marquises^  judges,  le- 
gislators, and  sovereigns ;  and  not  only  gave  laws 
to  nations,  but  also,  upon  many  occasions,  gave, 
battle  to  their  enemies,  at  the  head  of  numerous 
annies  of  their  own  raising.  It  is  here  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  source  of  those  dreadful  tu- 
mults and  calamities  that  spread  desolation 
through  Europe  in  after-times,  particularly  of 
those  bloody  wars  concerning  investitures,  and 
those  obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about 
the  regaUcu 

V.  The  exQ^sive  donations  that  were  made  to  ^^^^^'^ 
the  clergy,  and  that  extravagant  liberality  thatcessivlif- 
augmented  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European^'^*y  *® 
churches  (to  which  those  donations  and  this  libe-   *  ^^^' 
rality  were  totally- confined)  began  in  this  cen- 
tury ;  nor  do  We  find  any  examples  of  the  like 
munificence  in  preceding  times.    From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  these  donations  were  owing 
to  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and 
to  the  maxims  of  policy  that  were  established . 
among  those  warlike  people.    The  kings  of  these 
nations,  who  were  employed  either  in  usurpation 
or  self-defence,  endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to  at- 
tach warmly  to  their  interests  those  whom  they 
considered  as  their  friends  and  clients  ;    and,  for. 
this  purpose  they  distributed  among  them  exten- 
sive territories,  cities,  and  fortresses,  with  the 
various  rites  and  privileges  belonging  to  them, 
reserving  to  themselves  no  more  than  the  supreme 
dominion,  and  also  the  military  service  of  their 
powerful  vassals.    This  then  being  the  method  of 

VOL.  II.  fl  .  governing 
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CKNT*.^  governing  customarf  in  Europd^^tt  \^ras  esrteefned 
vni.  |jy  prtnces  a  high  instance  of  political  prudence 
'  td  distribute  among  the  bishops,  and  other  Chris^ 
tiln  doctors,  the  same  sort  of  donaticMfis  that  thejr 
had  formerly  made  to  their  generals  and  dients  ^ 
for  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  superstition  alone 
'^as  alvi/^ys  the  principle  that  drew'Ibrtli  their  li- 
berality. They  expected  more  fidelity  *and  toy- 
alty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  are  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  than  from  a  body  of  nobOity, 
composed  of  fierce  and  impetuous  warriors,  and 
accustomed  to  little  else  than  bloodshed  and  ra- 
pine* And  they  hc^d  also  to  check  thesedi* 
tious  and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and 
maintain  them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  bishops,  whose  Com- 
mands were  highly  respected,  and  whose  spiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance, 
struck  terror  into  the  boldest  ^nd  most  resolute 
hearts  f^l. 

.  VI. 

f  115  The  account  here  gtv^n  of  tht  rise  of  thi'clnrgy  to  gudt 
•normous  degrrees  of  opulence  an4  authority,'  ia  corrohorated 
by  the  foUowing  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Mjilmes- 
bury  (lib#  v.  De rebus  gestkrerum  jinglia),  "  CarolusMag- 
^  nus,   pro   contundenda  gentium   illamm  ferocia,  omnes, 
^  pene  terras  ecclesiis  contulerat)  cpncifiosissimd  perpeadeiMi 
**  nolle  sacri  ordinis  homineSy  tarn  faciile  qyam  jtikosy  fide* 
<<  litatem  Domini  rejicere  i  prsterea  si  Laici  rebeHarent,  illos 
«  posse  excommunicationis  auctoritate  et  potentiae  fieveritate 
«*  compescefe/'     This  is   doubtless  the  true  reason  why 
Charlemagne,  who  "was  far  from  being  a  superstitious  ^priflce, 
Or  a  slave  to  the  clergy^  augmented  so  vastly  the  juri8dic<» 
tion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other 
countries,  where  he  had  extended  his  conquest,  and  accu- 
mulated upon  the  bishops  such  anaple  possessions.     He  ex- 
pected more  loyalty  and  subtnission  from  the  clergy  than  from 
the  laity ;  and  he  augmented^the  riches  and  authority  of  the 
former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the  assaults  of  the 
latter*     As  the  bishops  were  universally  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  he  made  -  use  of  their  influence  in  checking  the  re- 
c  »  ^  bdliotis 
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VI.  Thk  pnxfigiou^  accessicm  to  ihe  ofHjIeoce  csnt. 
and  ftTidi6rity  ^f  the  dergy  in  tlie  west  began  2t  p^^^^j. 
thekr  head,  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  gradn-  ^^^vv^* 
riBy  from  thence  amon^  the  inftrior  bishops,  and  Paiticuiar. 
also   among   the  sacerdotal    and  monastic   or-^******* 
ders.    The  barbarous  nations,  who  received  the  p<SS? 
gospel,  looked  upon  the  bishop  of  Bame  as  the 
successor  of  their  chief  dmid^  or  high  priest..  And 
as  tMs  treijiendous  drtttd  had  enjoyed,  under  the 
daifaiess  of  paganism,  a  boimdiess  authority,  and 
had  been  trieated  wkh  a  degree  of  veneration, 
Aat,  ihrougfi  its  servBe  excess,  degenerated  into 
terror  ;  so  the  barbarous  nations,  upon  their  con-^ 
verron  to  Christianity,  thought  proper  to  confer 
upon  the  chief  of  the  bishops  the  same  honours 
and  the  same  authority  that  had  formerly  been 
vested  in  their  arehirvid  [o].    The  Roman  pon- 

Q-6  :  tiff 

Inffi^os  spirit  of  his  duleeft,  cOHUte,  and  kniglitfiy  ^o  ^v^ere 
frequently  very  trovbksome*  Charlemagne,  Hot  iaetamce^ 
)iad  mucfa  td  fear  from  the  dukes  ^f  Senedento^  Speleiot  an^ 
Ccyjua,  when  the  gpvenunent  of  the  Lombards  was  over* 
turned  :  he  therefore  made  over  a  considerable  part  of  Italt/  to 
the  Rofnan  pontiff^  wliose  ghostly  anthonty,  opnlence,  and 
tfareateaingty  wem  sp  pi^per  to  Testndn  those  powerful  and  via* 
dktive  piificc^  from  seditious  insurrectionSf  or  to  ^ueO  svc^ 
ttunults  as  they  might  venture  to  excite.  Nor  wai^  Char]e» 
magne  the  only  prince  who  honoured  the  clergy  from  such 
political  views ;  the  other  kin^s  and  princes  of  Europe  acted 
much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  same  principles,  as 
w31  appear  erident  to  aH  who  consider^  with  attention,  the 
fonps  of  government,  and  the  methods  of  governing,  that 
took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the  excessive  augmenta- 
tion of  sacerdotal  -opulence  and  authority,  which  many  look 
iipon  as  the  work  of  superstition  alone,  was,  in  tnany  in«  - 
stttjces,  an  effect  of  political  prudence.  We  shaH  consider, 
presently,  the  terrors  of  excommuiticaium,  which  WiHiam  of 
Matlmefilmry  touches  but  cursorily  in  the  latter  levords  of  the 
passage  rf>?yve  quoted. 

[^3  Caesar  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  arch-dmid  ?  **  His 
^  ornnibusdrmdfbusprxestunus^quisummamTfftereos  (Celtas) 

•  habet  tiuctoritatem.  Hoc  mortuo,  si  qui  ex  reliquis  ex- 
•*  ceffit  dignitate,  succedit.  At  si  sunt  plures  pares,  suffragio 
••  Dniidiim  adlegitm- :  nonntmquam  etiam  armis  de  principata 

*  ^ntendunt/'  Vide  Jul.  Czsari  De  hello  GaUicp,  lib.  vi.  c  xiai. 
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CBNT.  tiff  received,  with  something-  more  tfaan;^  nrere 
vHi.    ghostly  delight,  the^  augpst  privileges  ;  and  lest> 
PART  II.  ^p^j^  ^jjy  ^.gj^j^ge  pf  atoirs,  attempts  might  be 

made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he  strengthened  his 
title  to  these  extraordinary  honours,  by  a  variety 
of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what 
was  still  more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.  This  conduct  ot  a  superstitious 
people  swelled  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  druid 
to  an  enormous  size  ;  a^dgave  to  the  see  of  Rom 
that  high  pre-eminence,  and  that  despotic  autho- 
rity, dn  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were  un- 
known to  former  ages.  Hence,  among  other 
unhappy  circumstances;,  arose  that  inost  mon- 
strous and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  such  per- 
sons as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff ,  himself,  or  any  of  the  bi- 
shops, forfeited  therieby  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the*  conunon 
xJaims  and  privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid 
opinion,  which  was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  mas- 
sacres, and  rebelHons  without  number,  and  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  augment 
and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was,  unhappily 
,for  Europe  J  borrowed  by  Christians,  or  rather  by 
the  clergy,  from  the  Pigan  superstitions  [j?]. 

.  ^p"]  Though  excommunication^  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  was,  in  every  part  of. the  Christian  world, 
attended  with  many  disagreeable  effects,  yet  its  highest  terrors 
were  confined  to  Europe^  where  its  aspect  was  truly  formidable 
and  hideous.  It  acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  century,  new 
accessions  of  terror ;  so  that,  from  that  period^  the  exconmu^ 
nication  practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from)  that  which 
was  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Christendom*  Excommunicated 
persons  were  .indeed  considered,  in  all  places,  as  objects  of 
aversion  both  to  God  and  Imen  ; '  but  they  were  not,  on  this 
account^  robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights 
9f  humanity  ;  much  less  were  those  kings  and  princes,  whom 
^n  jnsolent  bishop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  ac» 
count,  their  crown  or  their  territories.     But,  from  this  cen« 

turyt 
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VIL  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  cent. 
the  following  remarkable  and  shocking  instance  p;^^  .^r 
of  the  enormous  power  that  yras,  at  this  time,  v-^yjx^ 
vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff.    Pepin,  who  was  The  Ro- 
Toayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  HI.  and  who,  in  man  pontiff 
the  exercise  of  that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  addltl^/ro 
reality,  of  the  royal  power  and  authority,  not^»»"^*»?- 
contented  with  this,  aspired  to  the  titles  and  ho-vl^Hngthe 
nours  of  majesty,  and  formed  the  design  of  de-  ^Wtion  of 
throning  his  sovereign.    For  this  purpose,  the  ^*"* 
states  of  the  realm  were  assembled  by  Pepin, 
A.  D.  751 ;  ajxd  though  they  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  Of  this  ambitious  usurper,  they  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
previously  to  be  consulted,  whether  the  execution 

0  3  pf 

tuiy,  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe ;  excommunication  re- 
ceived that  infernal  power  whioh  dissolved  all  connexions  ;  so 
that  those  whom  the  bishops^  or  their  -chief,  excluded  from 
church  communion,  were  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beasts* 
Under  this  horrid  sentence,  the*  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband, 
the  father,  nay,  even  the  marti  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all 
their '  advantages,  the  claims  of  nature,  and  the  privileges  of 
society.     What  then  was  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  power 
which  excommunication  acquired  \  It  was  briefly  as  foUows ; 
Upon  die  conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity, 
these  new  and  ignorant  prosel3rte8  confounded  the  excomnmnu 
cation  in  u^  among  Christians,  with  thai  which  had  been 
practised  in  the  times  of  paganism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods, 
and  considered  them  as  of  the-  same  nature  and  e£Fect«     The 
Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to 
countenance  and  encourage  this  error  $  and,  therefore,  em- 
ployed all  sprts  of  means  to  gain  credit  to  aa  opinion  so  pro- 
per to  gratify  thi^ir  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize,  in  general, 
the  episcopal  order.  That  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  exten- 
sive ^nd  horrid  influence  of  the  European  and  Papal  excom- 
munication, will  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upoa 
the  following  passage  of  Caesar^  De  heUo  GaKcOf  lib.  vi.  cap. 
xiii.     «  Si  qui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus  Dniidum  decreto  non    ^ 
*<  stetit,  8acriyEcii9  ii^teifdicunt.     Haec  poena  est  apud  eos  gnu. 
'<  vissinaa,^    Quihus  it^  ost  interdictum,  ii  numero  impiorum  et 
<'  sceleratorum  habenl^r,  lis  pnmesdecedunt,  aditum  eorum  ser-. 
<<  monemquedeCugiunt,ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodiacci* 
*<  piant;^;^  QeKlue^  lis  petentibus  Jus  redditur,  Qeque  honos  vdlua 
**  communicatur/* 
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cnrr;  of  strdb  z,  project  vfds  lawfiol  or  not.    In  conse- 

_J^jj  cpience  of  thisv  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin 

'  to  Zacharf ,  the  veignmg  pontiff,  with  the  fol- 

lowing  quesdon; :  Whether  Ae  divine  Um  didr  nof 

permit  a  vcUiant  and  warMe  people  to  dethrone  apu^ 

sillanmmis  and  indokni  ncmarch^  "who  was  incapable 

qf  discharging  any.  qffkefkactim^  ^ffoyaltg^  and  t& 

substitute  in  his  place  dne  mare  worthy  to  rule^  and^ 

Hvho  had  dlrta^  rendered  most  importMt  sendees 

to  the. stale  ?  libe  situation  of  Zacbary,  who  stood 

nmck  in  n^ed  6f  the  succcmrs  of  Pepin  against  the 

Greeks  and  Lombards^  rendered  hi»  ^^swer  suck 

a&  the  usrorper  desired.    And  when  this  favoiii^* 

aUe  decision  of  the  Roman  oracle  wa&  pubHsked 

in  France^  the  unhappy  Chikteric  wa^  6tri|^>ed  <^ 

royalty  without  the  least  opposition  j  and  Pepin, 

without  the  smallest  resistanoe  from  a«ny  quaartery^ 

stepped  into  the  throoe  oif  hb  ma^er  asid  his  sow 

vereigiK    Let  the  abettor*  of  the  jpapal  authority 

see,  how  they  can  justify  In  Christ*s  j^retended 

vicegerent  Upon  earth,,  a  decision,  wluch  is  so> 

glann^y  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  precepts.  oS 

die  dil^e  Saviour  [^^     Tins  decision^  wai  so^ 

lemnly  tonfirtned  by  Stephen  II.  the  sucpessoj: 

oi 

.  Iq]  £ke  Lr  Caiofte  Annfi.  Pfanpidt  i^/<^»  Mez^i^, 

P'ameV  toA  the.citlwr  GaUk  and  Ceitm«i  •  MstonainVy  evnu 

eer&ing  thtft  ibniottaiit  ewnt  ;  but  psnicuterly  Boefne€  JD^ 

Jknt^  dedemtia^^  Chri  CaUucan^  ]|pait^  I.  ^  9^*     FefK  Ri« 

.  ik  p.  m  I>m.  m,  p.  im  Xond.  Ifit^  in  8vo.  He&n  da 
'  Bumn^.  Mistori^  Imperii  Gmngndei,  toin.*  ii^  p,  98S>.  TKis 
Mmarkable  event  is  not,  i^eed,  rektcd  Hi  ihe  htt^  rt^ttiner 
hy  sU  histomnsy.  and  it  k  gmwraUy  te^s^itt^  un^  t)^ 
ikLsett  colours  by  tboKy  wb4>rfeom  a  spirit  olbtiatl  t^  titr^ 
«jtco88tTe  a«Lu]atio%  seiam  overf  occafiiom  of  e^Uing^  tl^  ^dSjg^ 
li$j  9kA  atitbov&y  oCtbe  bishops-  of  Mtmi.  Siieb  wri^r&'assert, 
that  k  was  by  ZaGbas^T'isotlihoHtyv  asfMmfii^  and^^tm  eon* 
aeqmence  of  liza  opinion,  as  a  ca^inst  or  divine,  tfiat  t^'croti-tf 
vaa  ta^ken.£r!oin  tfaa  heaat  6f  ChMin^i  tittd'  fhe^  lipm  tlat 
ot:  Beposb  Bat  thiff  tb»  Jttmch  abflc^ct;^  and  i^ify  itfiiji 
JisA  ki,hayos^mn^]ft»U90yXlui  cuu^c§ti^  ^oittifflro^d  fove 
teen  miich  greater  than  it  w?^8  in  reality.     *   '  *       ■  'T*'  •  *' 
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of  Zacharjr,   who  undertook  %  journey   Into  cimi 

PABT  H , 


France^  in  the  year  754^  in  order  to  solicit  assist     ^"'^ 


gnce  against  the  Lombards ;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  dissolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  $worn  to 
Childeric,  and  violated  by  his  usurpation,  in  the 
year  751.  And  to  render  his  tide  to  the  crown  as 
sacred  as  possible,  Stej^en  anointed  and  crowned 
him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  second 
time  Xf\ 

\^n.  This  compliance  of  the  Roman  pontiflfe^'^^^'^J^* 
proved  an  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  ere*  rifS  to^he 
dit  to  the  church,  and  to  its  aspiring  ministers^.  from^T* 
When  that  part  oi  Italy  which  was  as  yet  subject  atuch-  * 
to  the  Grecian  empire,  was  involved  in  confusion  ^^****^^^^ 
and  trouble,  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  the  kn^gs^ 
»rose  from  the  imperial  edicts  \/\  against  theerec-*^^^^*"^®* 
tion  and  worship  of  images ;  the  kings  of  the 
Lombards  employed  the  united  influence  of  theit 
;uins  and  n^ociations  in  orderto  terniinate  these 

Q  4  contests, 

CC^  fr]  Pepin  had  been  anointfcd,  by  the  legate  Boniface 
at  SoissonSf  soon  after  his  election  ;  but  thinking  tint  ceretnow 
nj  perfbnned  hj  the  pope,  would  recommend  him  more  tt 
the  respect  of  hi$  subjects,  he  desired  that  it  should  \)e  per^ 
formed  anew  by  Stephen^  Pepin  is  the  first  French  mo- 
narch who  received  this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of  coronation, 
at  least  according  to  the  report?  of  the  inost  credible  historic 
«ns.  His  predecessors  were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on 
a  sbieldf  and  the  hohf  phial  of  Cloyis  is  now  yniversally  re^ 
garded  as  fabulous^  The  custom  qf  anointing  lungs  at  their 
coronation  was,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pepin, 
suid  was  observed  long  before  that  peripd  both  in  Scotland . 
and  Spain^  See  Edpiund  Martene,  DeJintiq,  Ecccles.  Ritub. 
tom.  iu.  cap.  x.    As  also  Bunau,  HisfoHa  Imperii  Qfmanici^ 

torn.  ii.  p.  SOL  see. 

^  [*!]  Th^  author  has  here  in  view  the  edicts  of  Le# 
laauricuEi  and  Conatantine  Copronymus.  The  former  published 
in  Ae  year  726,  a  famous  edict  against  the  worship  of  ii^ageSi 
"^'^hich  occasioned  many  contests  and  much  disturbance  both 
fa  church  and  state ;  and  the  ktter  asseihbkd  at  flpnstanii^ 
nopley  in  the  year  754,  a  council  of  358  bishops,  who  unani^ 
pously  condcimied^  not  only  the  tuorshipt  but  al90,\the  tm  ^ 
Wjtes, 
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CENT,  contests.  Their  success,  indeed,  was  only  advan* 
vni,  tageous  to  themsielvesi ;  tor  they  managed  mat- 
'ters  so  as  to  become,  by  degrees,  ihasters  of  th^ 
Grecian  provinces  in  Italy j  which  wer^  subject  tQ 
the  Exarch,  who  resided  at  Jtavenna.  Nay,  one 
of  these  monarchs,  named  Ais,tu}phus,  *  c?inied 
his  views  still  further-  Elated  with  these  new  ac- 
cessions to  his  dominions,  he  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  and  its  territory,  ^nd  formed  the 
ambitious  project  of  reducing  all  Italy  imder  th? 
yoke  of  the  Lombards.  Ine  terrified  pontiff, 
Stephen  IL  addresses  himself  to  his  powerful  pa* 
tron  and  protector  Pepin,  represents  to  him  m 
(l^plorable  condition,  and  implores  his  assistance. 
Thp  French  monarch  embarks,  with  55eal,  in  thQ 
cause  of  the  suppliant  pontiflfj. crosses  the  AlpSy 
A.  ,P.  754,  with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  having 
4efeate4  Aistulphijs,  obliged  him,  by  a  solemn 
The  dona-  tJeaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  see  of  Rome  the  ex- 
^'^  ^^^^"archatQ  oiRavmna^  JPentajiolis^  and  all  the  cities, 
L*^  ^  •  '  castles,  and  territories  which  he  had  seized  in 
the  Roniap  dukedom.  It  was  not,  however,  long 
before  the  Lombar4  prince  violated,  without  re» 
morse,  an  engagement  which  |ie  had  entered  into 
with  reluctance.  In  the  year  ^55  he  laid  siege  to 
Rome  for  the  secopd  time,  but  was  again  oblig;ed 
to  sue  for  peace  by  the  victorious  syrms  of  Pepin, 
who  returned  into  Italy ^  and  forcing  the  Lombard 
to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  audaciously  vio- 
lated, made  a  new  grant  of  the  exarchate  [/],  and 

'    \  :      ..         ■  ■•* ^"-  '"■     9i 

Ul  SepjGar.  Sigonius  De  regnq  lialm  lib.  Hi.  p- 202» 
tom.  ii.  opp.  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Germamcif  torn.  iV 
p.  301.  866.  Muratori  Annali  (Pltdi^Br  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  teal  lipiits  of  the  ^xarchatej  granted  by  Pepin  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  have  be^n  much  controverted  among  the  leanied, 
jind  have,  particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the  research^? 
Df  several  eminent  writer^.  The  bishops  of  Rome  extend  th^ 
limits  of  this  exarchate  as  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearance 

0/  d^^e^ncy  or  probability ;  while  thciir  adversaries^  are  as  z^ealt 

• ^j^ 


J 
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of  Pentapolis  ta  the  Roman  -pontiflf  and  his  sue-*  cent, 
cessors  in  the  apostolic  see  of  St.  Peter.     And  thus    ^'"* 
was  the  bishop  of  Rome  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ^^T^' 
temporal  prince. 

IX.  After  the  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  charie- 
was  made  upon  the  patrimony  of  St..  Peter,  by  ^°*** 
Dideric  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  the  the  see  of 
territories  that  had  been  granted  by  the  French  ^^^'"^ 
monarch  to  the  see  of  Rome.    In  this  extremity^ 
Adrian  I.  who  was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for 
succour  to  Charles,  the  son  of  Pepin,  who,  on 
account  of  his  heroic  exploits^  was  afterwards 
distinguished  by    the    name  of   Charlemagne* 
This  prince,  whose  enterprising  genius  led  him  to 
seize  with  s^vidity  ^very  opportunity  of  extending 

his 

vm  \fL  Qontractipg  this  famous  grant  within  narrower  bounds. 
See  Lud.  Ant.  Mura.tor,  Droits  de  V Empire  sur  I' Etat.Ecde^ 
siastiqitey  cap.  i.  ii.     As  also  his  AntiquUat.  JtaL  medii  avi, 
torn.  i.  p.  64,  68,  986,  987.     The  sanae  author  treats  the 
matter  with  more  circumspection,  torn.  v.  p.  790.  This  contro* 
versy  fan  only  be  terminated  with  facility  by  an  inspection  of 
Pepin's  giant  of  the  territory  in  question.     Fontanini,  in  his 
First  defence  of  the  temporal jufisdicttion  of  the  see  of  Rome  over 
the  pity  of  Commacliio^  written  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this 
grant  is  stiU  in  being,  and  even  makes  use  of  sgme  phrases  that 
are  contained  in  it  (see  the  pages  24*2,  and  346  of  that  work). 
This,  however,  will  scarcely  be  believed.    Were  it  indeed  true 
that  sup h  a  deed  is  yet  in  being,  its  being  pubhshed  to  the  world 
would  be,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  and  in* 
terests  of  the  church  of  Rome.     It  is  at  least  certain,  that  in 
the  recent  dispute  between  the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  concerning  the  city  qI  Qommachio^  the  partisans  of  the 
latter,  though  frequently  called  upon  bv  those  of  the  emperor 
to  produce  this  grant,  refused  constantly  to  comply  with  this 
den^and.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Blanchi- 
nus,  in  his  Prql^gom,  ad  Anastasium  de  vitispontiff'Rom.  p.  55. 
has  given  us,  from  a  Famesian  manuscript,  a  specimen  of  thip 
grant,  which  seems  to  carry  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity. .  Be 
tliat  as  it  may,  a  multitude  of  witpesses  unite  in  assuring,  us,  that 
the  remorse  of  a  wounded  conscience  was  the  source  of  Pepin's 
liberality,  and  that  his  grant  to  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  8u« 
perstitious  remedy  by  which  he  hoped  to  expiate  his  enormities, 
ftad  particularly  nis  horrid  perfidy  to  his  master  Childeric% 
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CENr.  Wis  conquests,  and  whose  reneration  for  the  Ro* 
viu.  man  sec  was  carried  very  far,  as  much  from  the 
^^^";  dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopted  imme- 
diately the  cause  of  the  trembling  pontiff.  He 
passea  the  Ahs  with  a  formidable  army  A.  D.  774, 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  /te^, 
which  had  subsisted  above  two  hundred  years, 
sent  their  exiled  monarch  into  France^  and  pro. 
claimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  These 
conquests  offered  to  Clarkmagne  an  occasion 
of  visiting  Rome  J  where  he  not  only  confirmed  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that 
see,  but  added  to  them  new  donations,  and  made 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs  a  cession  of  several  cities  and 
provinces  in  Itah/^  which  had  not  been  contained 
m  Pepin's  grant.  What  those  cities  and  provin- 
ces were,  is  a  question  difficult  to  be  resolved 
$it  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is  perplexed  with 
much  obscurity,  from  the  want  of  authentic  re- 
cords,, by  wl^cU  9llone  it  c&n  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty M,  ^  r^ 

[aj JJee  Car.  Sigottiuft,  Di  regno  Mutt  lib.  lii.  p.  223. 
torn  m.  opp,  Bunau  Hist&ria  Anferii  Germanict,  toin: 
ii.  p.  368.  retr.  de  Marca  t)e  coneordts  sacerdotn  et  in^% 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  67.  Lud.  AntOil.  Muratori  DrofiU  (fc 
V Empire  sur  PEtai  Ecclesiastijuje^  cap.  ii.  p.  147.  Conrin- 
giu8,  De  Imperio  Roman,  Gehnan.  cap.  ^,  The  extent  of 
Charlemagne's  grant  to  the  see  of  Xome  i^  as  much  disputed 
as  that  of  Pepin's  between  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  and 
those  of  the  emperors.  They  who  plead  the  cause  ol  the  Ro* 
man  see,  maintain  that  Corsica^  ^jridinia^  Sicil^^  the  territory 
of  SabinOf  the  duchy  of  Spoleto^  and  several  other  places  were 
solemnly  granted,  by  Cnarlemagne,  to  St.  Peter  and  his 
.successors.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assert  the  rights  of 
the  emperor,  dimmish  as  far  as  they  can  the  tniiniSceto  9? 
Charles,  and  confine. this  new  grant  withiu  narrow Bmits. 
The  reader  may  consult  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of  the 
present  age,  who  have  published  their  opinions  concerning  the 
pretensions  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of  Corf^ 
i»acJiio  ?Lnd  Florence  J  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentuh 
^ut  above  all,  the  learned  Berfet's  ejceUent  treatise,  ift- 


X.  By"  this  act  of  Kbcrality,  which  seems  to  ceotv 
carry  in  it  the  contradictory  characters  of  policy    ^^'• 
and  impnidence,  Charlemagne  opened  for  him-T^fV^ 
self  a  passage  to  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  toxhemo- 
the  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rcme  and  *»▼«  »  ^ 
its  territory,  upon  which  the  western  emprej^^^,^ 
seemed  then  to  depend  [wj.    He  had,  no  doubt, ^utei 

been* 

tltledft  Disserfaiio  Chorographifia  ck  ttaUd  medii  avi,  f.  S3. 
The  spirit  of  party'seenis,  in  this  controversy,  as  in  many  others^ 
to  hare  blinded  the  disputants  on  both  sides  of  the  question  $ 
aad  this,  togeth^  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  mistalkes  upon 
a  point  involved  in  such  deep  obsurity^  hasj  in  many  cases  ren* 
dered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  the  contending  parties.  With 
respect  to  themotives  that  induced  Charlemagne  to  make  thi9 
grants  they  are  much  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  grant 
ita?lf*  Adrian  affimst  that  the  monarches  view  was  to  atone: 
for  Ms  tins  br  this  a£t  of  libarality  to  the  church,  as  we  see  in  a 
letter  from  tnat  pontiff  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  ia 
Muratori^s  Scriptores  terum  ItaMcar.  torn.  ifi.  part  II.  p.  265« 
and  of  which  the  following  passage  is  remarkable :  **  Venientea 
V  ad  non  d«  Ca|iua»  quson  beato  I^etro  apoetolorum  principi  pro- 
*^  raercede  animaevestrae:  atque  serapiteraa  memoria  cum  ceteria 
"  civitatibus  obtulistis."  It  is  not  indeed  unlikely,  that  Charle- 
magne, who  affected  that  kind  of  piety  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic off  hts  barbarous  age,  mentioned  this  superstitious  motive 
in  the  act  of  cession  by  which  he  coiifirmfid  lus  donation  to  the 
chunok  ;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  thia, 
yrxDce,  and  the  history  of  this  period  will  be  cautious  in  at- 
tributing his  generosity  to  this  religious  principle  alone.  His 
grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  an  ambitious  kind ;  he 
was  obstinately  bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire  to  lus  do- 
Diinions ;  and  the  success  ofthis  ffrand  project  depended  much 
tipon  the  consent  andassistance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  ap-* 
probation,  in  those  times,  was  sufficient  to  sanctify  the  most  ini- 
quitous projects ;  so  that  Charlemagne  lavished  gifts  upon  th^ 
bisliops  ofKomei  that,by  their  assistance,  he  might  assume  with 
>  certain  air  of  decency,  the  empire  of  the  we«t,  and  confirm  hirf 
new  domixtfon  in  Itah/,  This  policy  we  have  taken  notice  oi 
dready,  and  it  must  appear  manifest  to  afl  who  view  things 
urith  the  smaHest  degree  of  impartiality  and  attention. 

[to]  Charles,  in  reaKty,  was  already  emperor  of  the  west, 
tbat  IS  the  most  pov^reif  ul  of  the  European  monarchs.  He 
wanted;  therefore  nothing  niore  than  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
the  supreme  dominioti  in  Rome  and  its  territory^ both  of  which* 
^^  obtained  b^  the  assistance  of  L^o  Illf  ' 
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CENT,  been  meditating  for  a  considerable  time  this  ar< 
viiL    duous  project,  which  his  father  Pepin  had  pro- 
PART II.  j^^j^jy  formed  before  him,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  obliged  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
occasion  of  putting  it  in  execlition.    This  was 
oflFered  him  in  the  year  800,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
after  the  death  of  Leo  III.  and  the  barbarous 
murder  of  his  son  Constantine,   and  while  the 
unpious  Irene  held  the  *reins  of  empire.    This 
favourable  opportunity  was  seized  with  avidity 
by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  jRtwwe,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  [a:*],  who  had  entered 
into  his  views,  and  persuaded  the  people,  elated 
at  this  time  with  high  notions  of  their  indepen- 
dency and  elective  power  to  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  this  prince,  and  to  proclaim  him  em- 
peror of  the  west  \jf\ 
The  nature     XL  Charles,  upott  his  elevation  to  the  em- 
Mdformofpire  of  the  west  and  the  government  of  RmCj 
pomir^u"  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  only  the  Supreme 
iwdiction.  dominion,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  majesty, 
and  to  have  granted  to  the  church  o£Rome  a  sub- 

ordinaite  jurisdiction  over  that  great  city,  and  its 

annexed 

[or]  Leo  III. 

[y]  See  the  historians  who  have  transmitted  to  us  accountsot 
this  century,  and  more  especially  Bunau^  Historia  Imperu^i^o* 
manp  German,  tom.  ii.  p.  537.  The  partisans  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  generally  maintain,  that  Leo  III,  by  a  divine  ngnt, 
vested  in  him  as  bishop  of  Romey  transported  the  weatem  em- 
pire from  the  Greeks  to  the  Franks,  and  conferred  it  up^" 
Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  the  latter.  From  hence  tney 
conclude  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christy  is  tnc 
supreme  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and,  in  a  particular  niamieij 
pf  the  Roman  empire;  The  temerity  of  these  prcten«on«»  an  ^ 
the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  are  exposed  with  ??*^^  ^^J 
ing  and  judgment  by  the  celebrated  Fred.  Spanheim,  2?^  j*^ 
iran§latione  impeni  in  Carolum  M^  per  Leonevi^  U^  ^^*  * 
Pj)p,|>,557,      *       :,    .   . 
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aonesed  tenfitory   \z'].     This  griant   wa$  un*  cent. 
xioubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  aml^tious  pon*    ^"'• 
tiff  as  a  matter  of  sacred  and  indispensable  ohligl- 
tion,  and  many  fictitious  deeds  were  probably 
produced  to  ^m^e  out  the  pretensions,  and  justify 

the 

r 

[z]  That  Charbmagne,  in  effect,  preserved  entire  his  supreme 
authority  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  adjacent  territory,  gave 
law  to  the  citizens  by  judges  of  his  own  appointment,  punished 
malefactors,  enjoyed  the  prerogatives,  and  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  has  been  demoiSstrated  by  several  of  the 
learned  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  'manner,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  most  unexceptionable  and  authentic  testimonies*   To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  suiRcient  to  consult  Muratori's 
Droits  de  V  Empire  sur  I*  Etat  Ecclesiastiqtiey  cap.  vi.  p.  ??• 
And,  indeed,  they  must  have  a  strange  power  of  resisting  the 
clearest  evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  assert,  as  does  Fott« 
,tanini,  in  his  treatise,  entitled  Dominio  della  S.Sede  sopra  Co- 
machioy  Diss.  i.  c.  95.  96.  that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome  the 
character  of  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  church,  and  not  that  of 
its  sovereign  or  its  lord»  the  dominion  of  the  pontiff  being  un- 
limited and  universal.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknow* 
ledge  ingenuously,  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff",  both  in  the 
city  of  i^om^and  its  annexed  territory,  was  very  great,  and  that, 
in  several  cases^  he  seemed  to  act  with  a  princely  authority.  But 
the  extent  and  the  foundations  of  that  authority  are  matters  hid 
in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  have  thereby  given  occasion  to 
endless  disputes.  Muratori  maintains,  in  his  work  above  cited, 
p.  102,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  discharged  the  function  of  ex- 
arch, or  vtcaTf  to  the  emperor,  an  opinion  which  Clement  XL 
rejected  as  injurious  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  which,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  that  can  contribute  to- 
wards the  solution  of  this  perplexed  question,  the  most  probable 
account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  That  the  Roman  pontiff 
possessed  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory  by  the  same  right 
that  he  held  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna^  and  the  other  lands  of 
which  he  received  the  grant  from  Charlemagne  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  possessed  Rom^  as  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  with 
less  marks  of  dependance  than  other  fiefs  generally  are,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  been  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives  much  strength 
from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  following 
note,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  reconciling  the  jar- 
nng  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  various  records  o£ 
antiquity  relating  to  this  point. 
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CENT,  tbe  daims  of  the  diurch  to<  thk  hlgk  degf^  of 
^"*-  temporal  authority  ^md  civil  junsdictton.  Inor^ 
der  to  reconcile  the  new  emperor  to  tUs  :^ant,  it 
was  no  doubt  alleged,  that  Constantme  the 
Great,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople^  de- 
Kvered  up  Romej  the  old  metropolis,  with  its  ad- 
jacent territories,  commonly  caHed  the  JRomin 
dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  the 
church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than 
that  this  should  be  no  detrintient  to  his  supreme 
dominion  ;  and  it  was  insinuated  to  Charles,  that 
he  coidd  not  depart  from  the  rule  estabHshed 
by  that  pious  emperor,  without  incurring  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  &•  Fe* 
ter  ra"L 

XD. 

fa]  Most  writei^  are  of  opinion,  Aat  Cbiwtantine**  pre* 
tended  grant  was  posterior  to  this  period,  and  was  forged  in  tbe 
tenth  centiiry.  It  appears  to  me  on  the  contrary,  that  this  fic- 
titious grant  was  in  bwng  in  the  eighth  centory,  and  it  is  ex* 
tremely  probable,  that  both  Adrian  and  his  wccessor  Leo  III. 
made  use  of  it  to  persuade  Charlemagne  to  that  donation. 
In  favour  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  tmexceptioiiahlc  testi- 
mony of  Adrian  himself  m  his  letter  to  Charlemagne,  wWdi 
»  published  in  Muratori'«  Rerum  Italkarttm  iScr^ivres,  ixm» 
iii.  part  II.  p4  194.  And  which  is  extremdy  worthy  of  aa 
attentive  perusal.  In  this  letter,  Adrian  exhorts  Charfeshe* 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  to  order  the  restitntionof  all 
the  grants  anddonationsthat  had  formerly  been  made  to  St.  Pet«r, 
and  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  demand  abo  he  diflftingmsh- 
C8,  in  the  plainest  manner,  the. donation  of  Constantine  fnnn 
those  of  the  other  prince^  and  emperors,  and,  what  h  particu- 
larly remarkable,  from  the  exarchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pc* 
pin, -and  even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had -^leady  made 
to  his  father's  grant ;  from  whence  we  may  justly  condude  that 
by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of  i^<w«^» 
and  its  annexed  territory.  He  «peaks  first  -of  this  grant  tt 
the  following  terms :  **  Deprecamur  vestrain  Exceflentiain . .  • 
•*  pro  Deiamore  ct  ipsrusclavigeriregni  coelorum . . .  ut  sccun- 
<»  dumpromissioneni  quampolSciti  estiseidem  Deiapostrfopro- 
^  anim«  vestrae  mercedeet  stabilitate  regni  vestri,  omnia  nostris 
•»  temporibus  adtmplcre  jubeatis  • . .  «t  sicut  teinporibus  beati 
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Xn.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of'thie  cemt.* 
Roman  pontic  were  rieidg  to  the  greatest  height    ^^ 
by  the  events  which  we  have  now  been  relating,  ^^^^ 
they  received  a  mortifying  chedc  in  consequence  The  ore- 
of  a  quarrel  which    brc^e  out  between  these  <:*^^i^ 
haughty  pontife  and  the  Gi^ecian  emperors.    LeoJhri^b? 
the  Isaurtan,  and  his  son  Constantine    Ck^o*ti<'°ofthe 
nymns,  incased  at  the  zeal  which  Gregory  II.  andpo°m^,, 
nL  <fi3covered  for  the  worship  of  images,  <k)t  *?<^  ^™- 
only^  confiscated  the  treasures  and  lands  whidi  ther^^e!^ 

church 

« 

^  Silyestti  ftomani  pontificis^  z,  $anctx  recordationis  piissi- 
•^  mo  Coostaiitiao  M.  Imperatore,  per  ejus  largkatem  (liere 
<*  Connintine^sdQniMion  is  evidently  mentioned)  danctal>eicai« 
<<  thoUca  et  apostolica  Romana  ecckdia  «Ievata  atque  exaltata 
"  estjetpotestateminhisHespcrisepartiSuslargiridignatusest  i 
^\  ita  et  in  his  vestHs  felicissimis  temporibus  atque  nostrid  sancta 
"  Dei  eccksia  germinct .  * .  et  ampliits  atque  amplius  exaltatm 
'*  permaneat  •  •  •  quia  ecce  noYOs  ChristianisBimus  Dei  gratil 
**  CoDstaiHinus  impeiratoir  (here  we  t^  Charles,  who  at  that 
«  time  was  only  a^w^,  styled  emperor  by  the  pontiflF,  and  com* 
"  pared  with  Constantine)  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  quern 
omnia  Dues  sanctx  suae  ecclesiae  . « .  largiri  dignatus  est/^ 
So  much  for  that  part  of  the  letter  that  rektes  to  Constantine's 
grant :  as  to  the  other  donations  which  the  pontiff  evidently  dis* 
tinguishes  &om  ityobserve  what  follows  i  ^^  Sed  et  cuncta  alia 
*/  quae  per  diversos  Imperatores,  Patricios,  etiam  et  alios  Deum 
**  timenteS,  pro  eonmi  animae  mercede  et  venia  delictorum,  in 
^  partibus  Tuscic^  Spoleto,  seu  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  si* 
**  mul  etPrrinenBi  patrimonio,  beato  Petro  apostolo  concessa 
**  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gentem  Longobardorum  per  annorum 
*^  spatis  abstracta  et  ablata  sunt  yestna  temporibus,  restituan* 
"  tur.*'  (The  pontiff  intimates  further,  that  all  these  grants 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Lateran,  and  that 
he  sends  them  to  Charles  by  his  legates* )  <<  Unde  et  plures  do* 
^  natioocs  m  s^cro  nostro  sacrinio  Lateranensi  reccmditas  habe- 
"  mus,  tamen  et  pro.  satisfactione  Christianissimi  regni  vestrif 
**  per  jam  fatos  viros  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis  direximus,  et 
**  pro  hoc  petimus  eximiampraBcellentiam  vestram,  Ut  in  integro 
"  ipsa  patrimonia  beato  Petto  et  nobis  restituere  jubeatis."  By 
this  it  appears  that  Constantine 's  grant  was  now  in  being  among 
the  archives  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  sent  to  Charlcmagnfe  with 
the  other  dpnations  of  kings  and  princes,  whose  examples  were 
nnide  use  of  to  excite  his  liberality  to  the  church. 
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CENT,  church  of  i{2»x»^  pt>3S<^9ed  in  iSkMy^  CcSakria^  tad 
^^^  ApuUay  but  mprepver  withdrew  fbe  bishops  of 
'  the^e  countries,  ^d  al3Q  the  various  provinces  and 
churches  oi  Illyrkum^  from  the  jurisdiction  pf  the 
Ron\an  see,  and;  subjected  them  to, the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  bishop  oi  Constantinople.  And  so 
inflexibly  were  the  GrjBcian  emJ)ero;:5  bent  upon 
humbHng  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
that  no  intreaties,  applications,/  nor  threats  could 
engage  them  to  abqindon  their  purpose,  or  to  re- 
store this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St.  Peter's 
patrimony  to  his  greedy  successors  [i],  ^^  ^^  here 
that  we  must  look  for  the  original  source,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  that  vehement  contest  be- 
tween the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  bishop  of  Cbw- 
stantmopky  which,  in  the  following  century,  di- 
vided the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so 
pernicious  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of 
true  Christianity.  These  lamentable  divisions, 
which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  foment  them, 
were,  nevertheless,  augmented  by  a  contiroversy 
which  arose,  in  this  century,  concerning  the  de* 
rivadon  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  largely  in  its  proper 
place.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
controversv  would  have  been  terminated  with  the 
utmost  facility  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  been  previously  eicasperated  by  disputes 
founded  upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and  carried 
on,  without  either  moderation  or  decency,  by  the 
holy  patriarchs  of  Bxmie  and  Constantinople ^  in  de- 
fence of  their  respective  pretensions. 
Themona-  XIII.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely 
pSifSien  relaxed  at  this  time  both  in  the  eastern  and  wes- 
into  decay,  tcm  proviuccs,  and,  as  appears  by  the  concurring 

testimonies 

[^]  See  Mich.  Lequien's  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  P»  ^' 
Among  the  Greek  writers  alsoThebphanes  and  others  acknow- 
ledge the  fact ;  but  they  are  not  entirely  agreed  about  the 
reasons  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributed. 
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testimonies  of  the  liters  of  this  centuty,  was  cent. 
fciUen  into  a  total  decay.  The  only  monks  who  p7"''i 
escaped  this  general  corruption,  were  they  who 


passed  their  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt^  Syria^ 
and  Mesopotamia^  amidst  the  austerities  of  a 
wretched  Kfe,  and  remote  from  all  the  comforts 
of  human  society :  yet  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
served their  discipfihe  was  sadly  counterbalanced 
by  the  gross  ignorance;  the  fanatical  madness^ 
and  the  sordid  superstition  that  reigned  among 
these  miserable  hermits.  Those  of  the  monastic 
orders  who  lived  nearer  cities  and  populous  towns, 
troubled  frequently  the  public  tranquillity  by  the 
tumults  and  seditions  they  fomented  among  the 
multitucle,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  check 
their  rebellious  ambition  by  the  severe  laws  that 
were  enacted  against  them  by  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  and  other  emperors.  The  ^eatest 
part  of  the  western  monks  followed,  at  thts  time, 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  though  there  were  every 
where  convents  which  adopted  the  discipline  of 
other  orders  [cj.  But  as  they  increased  in  opu- 
lence they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submitted, 
at  length,  to  no  other  <liscipline  than  that  of  in- 
temperance, voluptuousness,  and  sloth  [d  ].  Char* 
lemagne  attempted,  by  various  edicts,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  growing  eyil ;  but  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  little  success  {/]^ 

"  XIV.  This  universal  depravity  and  corruption  The  origin 
of  the  monks  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  priests  ^[^^^^^^J' 
VOL.  II*  R  in 

[cj  See  Mabaion  Prcrf.  ad  acta  SS.  Ord.  SenedidU  Sae^c.  i. 
p.  2i,  and  Saec.  iv.  part  I.  p.  .26. 

[cf  ]  The  author,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  discotirses 
tnth  a  noble  frankness  and  courage  concerning  the  corruption 
of  the  monks,  and  its  various  causes,  in  the  same  work,  Prttf* 
(id  Saec.  tv.  part  I.  p.  64- 

[e]  See  the  Cdpittdaria  Carols  published  by  Baluzius,  torn, 
i".  p.  148,  157,  237,  355,  366,  375,  503.  Laws  so  severe, 
tnd  so  often  repeated,  shew  evidently  that  the  corruption  of 
the  mooktr  mtt^t-have  Wa  truly  cDormoos, 
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CR^n*.  in  the  west^  which  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  be- 
viii.  ^  tween  the  monksox  regulars,  andthe  secular  clergy. 

^  '  This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  mo-, 
nastic  discipline  and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to 
have  their  dwelling  and  their  table  in  common, 
and  to  assemble  themselves  at  certain  hours  for 
divine  service;  but  they  entered  not  into  the  vows  ^ 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and  they  were 
also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  func- 
tions in  certain  churches  which  were  comniitted 
to  their  pastoral  direction.  These  ecclesiastics 
were  at  first  cdJledJratres  dominici^  but  soon  after^ 
received  the  name  of  catwns  j[jf  ]•  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodqgangus,  bishop  of  Metz  ;  nor  is  this  opi- 
nion destitute  of  truth  [  g^.  For  though  before 
this  time,  there  were  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  other 
provinces,  convents  of  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  canons  [A] ;  yet  Chrode- 
gangus,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century, 

sub- 

[y  ]  See  Le  Beuf  Memoires  sur  VHistoire  d^Auxerre^  torn, 
i.  p,  174,  the  Paris  edition,  published  in  1743,  in  4to. 

C  Sl  ^^^9  ^°^  ^^  account  of  Chrodegangua,  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  128.  Calmet,  Histoire  de 
Lorraine f  torn.  i.  p«  51 3«  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i«  Mariiif  p* 
452*  The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  canons^  maj  be* 
seen  in  Le  Coint's  Annales  Francor.  Eccles,  torn.  v.  ad  A 
757*  sect.  35 ;  as  also  in  the  Concilia  Labheiy  torn.  vii.  1444. 
He  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  the  rule  which  is  published 
in  his  nanie)  in  the  Spidlegium  veter.  Scriptor.  torn,  u  p.  565*^ 
Longueval,  in  his  Histoire  4^  VEglise  OalUcane^  tpm.  iv.  p. 
435.  has  given  a  neat  and  elegant  abridgment  of  the  rule  of 
Chrodegangus. 

[A]  See  Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  Antiq.  Italicar,  medU  an% 
torn.  V.  p.  185  ;  as  also  Lud.  Thomaisin.  Disciplina  Eccleda 
Vet.  et  Nov*  part  I.  lib.  iii.  The  design  of  this  institutioa 
was  truly  excellent.  The  authors  of  it,  justly  shocked  at  the 
vicious  manners  of  a  licentious  clergy,  hoped  that  this  new 
institution  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  irregularities 
of  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the  cares,  anxieties, 
and  occupations  of  this  prefent  life.  But  the  event  has  shewa 
how  muth  these  pious  hopes  have  b^en  disappoiixted. 
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subjectQcl  to  this  rule  the  dergy  of  Metz^  not  dnty  cent. 
addfed  to  their  rdigious  cer^nonie^  the  custom  of  p^^^,j 
singing  hymns  and  anthems  to  God^  at  certain 
hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but  also^ 
by  his  example,  excited  the  Franks,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Germans^  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  canons^  to  erect  mo*.  ' 

nasteries  for  them,  and  to  introduce  their  riile  into 
their  respective  countries^ 

XV. .  The  supreme  dominion  over,  the  church  V^^  *«*fco- 
and  its  possessions  was  vested  in  the  emperors  and  r^^'^* 
kings,  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  world*  pontiffs 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this  J^S^'^I^J?:: 
respect,  has  never  been  contested  5   and  though  dinate  to, 
the  partizans  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  endeavour  to  ^pcr'ora.* 
render  dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  mo* 
narchs  over  the  church,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too 
manifest  to  be  disputed  by  such  as  have  consider- 
ed the  matter  attentively  [«*],  and  it  is  acknow« 
ledged  by  the  wisest  and  most  candid  writers,  even 
of  the  Romish  communion.    Adrian  I,  in  a  coun« 
cil  of  bishops  assembled,  at  Romey  conferred  upon 
Charleipagne,  and  his   successors,  the  right  o£ 
election  to  the  see  of  Rome  [A:] ;  and  thou^  nei<- 
ther  Charlemagne,  nor  his  son  Lewis,  were  willing 
to  exercise  this  power  in  all  its  extent,  by  naming 
and  creating  the  pontiflF  upon  every  vacancy,  yet 
they  reserved  'the  right  of  approving  and  confirhir 
ing  the  person  that  was  elected  to  that  high  dig- 
nity by  the  priests  and  people :  nor  was  the  con- 
secration of  the  elected  pontiff  of  the  least  vali» 
dity,  unless  performed  in  presence  of  the  empe- 

R  2  ror's 

[i]  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  rights  of  the  Grecian 
emperors  ift  religious  matters^  we  refer  the  reader  to  Lequien's 
Oriem  ChmtianuSy  torn.  i.  p«  136. 

[i]  This  Act  is  mentioned  by  Anastasius ;  it  has  been  pre- 
served by  Yvo  .and  Gratian,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
multitude  of  treatises. 
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CENT.  ror*s  ambassadors  [/].    The  Roman  pontiffs  obey^ 

fab"  II.  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  emperors,  received  their  judicial 
'  decisions  as  of  indispensaUe  obligation,  and  exe- 
cuted  them  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  sub- 
mission [m]*  The  kings  of  the  Francs  appointed 
extraordinary  judges,  whom  they  called  envoys^ 
to  inspect  into  the  fives  and  manners  of  the  clergy, 
superior  and  inferior,  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws 
concerning  the  public  worship,  and  to  punish  the 
crimes  of  the  saicred  order,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  citizens  [n\  All  churches  also,  and  mo- 
naisteries,  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  puUic  trea- 
sury  a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
lands  and  possessions,  except  sucb  as,  by  the  pure 
favour  of  the  supreme  powers,  were  graciously 
exempted  from  this  general  tax  [o]. 
Confined  XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  empe* 
WW  UnatT  '^ors  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  or  the  cognizance  and  deci- 
sion of  controversies  that  were  purely  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  Tliey  acknowledged,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  matters  belonged  to  the  tribunal 
ot  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  ecde^astical 

councils* 


[Z]  See  Mabaion,  Cmm,  in  Ordinem  Rwimmm.  Muset 
Italiciy  torn.  ii.  p.  113.  Muratori  DroHs  de  P£n^re  sur 
PElat  Ecclesiastiquey  jp,  87. 

{jn2  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Baluziufi,  in  ^^ 
Prof,  ad  Capitularia  Regum  Francoruniy  sect.  21. 

[w]  See  Muratori  Antiq.  ItaL  medii  ievi,  torn.  !•  Diss,  ix* 
p.  470.  Frafnc.  de  Roye,  De  missis  Domtdds^  cap.  x.  p.  ^* 
cap.  viii.  p.  118,  134,  168,  195. 

[o]  See  Muratori  Antiq^  ltd.  medii  tevi^  torn,  i.  Diss.  xvii. 
p.  926.  See  also  the  collection  of  the  various  pieces  that  were 
published  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  between  Lewis  XV.  an<* 
his  clergy,  relating  to  the  immunities  6f  that  order  in  /Viffff^f* 
These  pieces  were  printed  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1751-  J" 
•even  vobmes,  8vo,  under  the  following  title  :  Ecritspdarci 
contre  ks  imrmnites  pretendues  par  k  clergS  dc  France^ 
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councils  [^p]*    But  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  Qent, 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  he  could  de-  p^"'„^ 
dde  nothing  bj  his  sole  authority,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  convene  a  council  when  any  reli^ous  dif- 
ferences were  to  be  terminated  by  an  authorita- 
tive judgment.     Nor  did  the  provinces,  when, 
any  controversy  arose,  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  of  Borne ;   but  assembled  by  their  own 
authority,  their  particular  councils,  in  which  the 
bishops  gave  theur  thoughts,  with  the  utmost  free* 
dom  upon  the  points  in  debate,  and  voted  ofteiL 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  was  known  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  pcHitlff ;  all  which  is  evi- 
dent from  what  passed  in  the  councils  assembled, 
by  the  Francs^  and  Germans,  in  order  to  deter« 
mine  the  celebrated  controveisy  concerning  the 
use  and  worship  of  images;    it  is  further  to  ber 
observed,  that  the  power  of  convening  councils^ 
and  die  right  of  presiding  m  them,  were  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  emperors  and  i^yvereign  princesy 
in  whose  dominionis  these  assemblies  were  held  ; 
and  that  no  decrees  of  any  coundl  obtained  th|B 
force  of  laws,  until  they  were  approved  and  com 
finned  by  the  supreme  magistrate  [^].  Thus  was 
the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome  wisdy  bounded  by 
the  avil  power  j  but  its  ambidous  pontifis  firi^ea 
under  the  imperial  curb,  and  eager  to  break  1o(km» 
thrir  bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  for  that 
purpose.      Nay,  they  formed   pro^cts^   which 
seemed  less  the  effects  of  amlntion  thwof  phrensyi 
for  they  chimed  a  suprane  dominion  not  only 
over  the  church,  but  also  over  kings  themseives, 

aS  and 

[f  ]  See  the  Pissen&tibn  of  Charlemagne,  De  Anaghitu$% 
lib.  1.  cap«  iv,  p.  48.  edit.  Heumann* 

[?!]  All  this  is  fully  and  admirably  demonstrated  by  Balu«« 
2ius>  m  his  preface  to  the  Cwitulariaf  or  laws  of  the  kings  of 
ihe  Francsj  and  is  also  amply  illustrated  in  that  work*  ScQ 
also  J«  Basnage,  ffistoiit  de  PSffise^  torn,  u  p<  S70» 
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CENT,  and  pretended  to  i?educe  the'whble  universe  under 
^"*    their  ghostly  jurisdiction.     However  extravagant 
'  these  pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  by  the 
piost  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults 
that  arose  in  the  following  century,  contributed 
much  to  render  these  efforts  successful. 
Grecian         XVII.  If  we  tum  our  eyes  towards  the  writers 
wrteC^  of  this  century,  we  shall  fin4  very  few  that  stand 
distinguished  in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  oh  ac- 
count of  erudidon  or  genius.   Among  the  Greeks, 
the  fdlowii^  only  seem  worthy  of  mention, 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople^  the  gr^t^ 
est  part  of  wliose  high  nenown  was  due  to  his  vio- 
lent zeal  for  image  worship  [f]. 
^  Cosmas,.  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  who  acquired 
aome  reputation  by  his  Lyriac  vein,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  employed  in  compo- 
sing hymns  for  pubficand  private  devotion. 
.  George  Syncellus  and  Theophan^,  who  are 
^lot  the  least  considerable  among  the  writers  of 
the  Byzantine  history,  though  they  be  in  all  re-* 
spetts  infinitely  below  the  ancient  firedt  and  La* 
tin  historians. 

But  the  writer,  who  surpassed  aM  hiscontempo* 
raries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  was  John 
paanakcenus,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
who,  in  a  variety  of  productions  fiiH  of  erudition, 
explained  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  iflu&tra* 
ted  the  piain  and  capital  points  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowle(%ed, 
that  the  eminent  talents  of  this  great  man  were 
4:ainted  with  that  sordid  superstition  and  that  ex^ 
cessive  veneration  for  the  ancient  fathers,  that 
were  the  reigning  defects  of  the  age  he  lived  m, 

nqt  to  mefition  his  wretched  method  of  explainflig 

the 

<  ■   •      ■ 

[r]  See  Rich.  Simon.  CrUique  de  la  BiUioike^  E<^^^^' 
iique  de  ilf,  Du  Pio,  ton?,  i.  p.  270*  . 
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the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  princi-  cent.- 
pies  of  the  Aristotehan  philosophy  [5].  part  lu 

Xtt  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  \,^^v%J' 
is  due  to  Chariemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  western 
tvas  one  of  the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  *°*?  ^*"* 
dignity.    The  laws  which  are  known  by  the  title 
of  Capitulariaj  with  several  Epistles^  and  a  Book 
concerning  Images ^  are  attributed  to  this  prince  j 
though  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  most 
of  these  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other 
pens  p].  . 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place 
venerable  Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  vir- 
tues {u]  y  Alcuin  {w\j  the  preceptor  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  Paulinus .  of  Aqtdfeia  [a?],  who  were 
all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  application^ 
and  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  c^  learnii\g 
and  sdence,  and  who  treated  the  various  branches 
of  literature,  that  were  known  in  this  century 
in  such  a  maimer  as^  to  convince  us,  that  it  was 
the  infelidty  of  the  times,  rather  than  the  want 
of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  at- 
tained to.    Add  to  these,  Boni^iice,  of  whom  we. 

1^  "k  havo 

^sj  Bayk  jOtcfJon.  torn*  ii.  p.  950 ;  b$  also  the  account  of  thd 
writings  of  Joho  Damascei^s,  .which  is  published  in  Le  Quien's 
edition  of  his  ^orks*  apd  w^s  composed  by  Leo  AUatius, 

[^3  See  Jo.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  medii  avi  Lot.  torn.  i. 
p.  936.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France^  torn,  iv.  p.  S78. 

[u]  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  torn.  ApvUn.  p*  866«  Gen.  Dk* 
tionafjff  at  the  article  Bede.  A  list  of  the  writings  of  this 
venerable  Btiian^  composed  by  himself^  is  pviblished  by  Muni'^ 
tori,  in  his  Antia.  Italic,  medii  avif  torn.  iii.  p.  325^ 

[w]  Hist\  Litter,  de  la  France^  tamAY^  ^.29&.  GeityDicr^ 
iionary^  at  the  article  Alcuin.  CateHnot,  who  ha\  discovered 
the  treatise  pf  Alcuin,  De  Processione  S^ritus  S.  which  haa 
never  been  pubhshed»  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  worka 
of  that  learned  writer.  See  the  Hist.  Litteraire  de  h  Ftasice^  . 
torn.  viii.  Preef.  p.  10. 

\jiy\  See  Hist.  Litterairef  Bcc.  tQm,  iv.  p.  286*  Ao^f^  foffCf % 
iQmt  i«  JdHuar.  pi  713v 


vm. 
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CEMT.  hftve  already  i^oken:  Eginard,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Idfe  of  Charlemagne^  and  other  pro- 
*  ductions ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquired  a  con- 
sider able  and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  of 
the  Lombards^  his  Book  of  HomiUes^  and  hi^  mis^ 
celianeous  labours;  Ambrose  Authpert,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations;  and 
Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  and  thxxs  we 
shall  have  a  complete  Ust  of  all  the  writers  who 
acquired  ^ny  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century 
by  their  literary  productions,  either  sacred  or  pro* 
fane* 


CHAP,  HL 

•         •      • 

Concenung  the  docttine  cf  ^e  Christian  church 

during  this  centtmf. 

trine  sadly  Jt  Were,  as  yC*,  F«Sf>ected  and  preserved  in 
wrnipted.  the  thcological  writings,  botK  of  the  Greeks  arid 
Latins,  as  seems  evident  -  firoxh  the  discoiurseof 
John  Damascenus  coneemmg  ihe4f9fthodo^  failJh 
and  the  confession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Charlemagne  [y].  The  pure  seed  of  celes- 
tial truth  was,  hbwevfer,  i:hoked  by  a  monstrous 
and  incredible  quantity  of  noxious  weeds.  The 
rational  simplicity  of  the  Christian  worship  was 
corrupted  by  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  images, 
and  other  superstitious  inventi^[i$9  and  the  sacred 

flame 

r^]  See  the  treatise  <^  this  prince.  Concerning  imageSf  boo^ 
III.  p.  259/ed,  Heumanni.'  Gf  the  Greek  writers,  thereadef 
may  conault •  Mich.  Syacellns*  Confession  ofjaithy  published  by 
.  MontfaiKon,  IB  his  J5«M{rfA^ca  Coftffiwiina,  p.  90 :  and  among 
the  Latins,  An^xpodHonqfthe principal  doctrine  qftke  Christian 
religiony  composed  by  Benedict,  aUbot  oiAnianey  and  published 
by  Baluaiua,  in  his  Miscellcfneai  torn.  v.  p.  56;  as  also  the 
Creed  of  Leo  III.  published  in  the  same  worls^  tosiu  vii*  p*  1^« 
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flame  of  divine  charity  was  extinguidied  by  the  cent. 
violent  contentions  and  animosities  which  the  ^"^* 
progress  of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in  the  ^^*^  "* 
church.  All  acknowledged  the  efficacy  of  our 
Saviour's  merits :  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another, 
laboured,  in  effect,  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of 
this  efficacy  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  teaching, 
that  Christians  fnight  aplpease  an  offended  Deity 
by  vc^untary  acts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and 
oblatiiHis  lavished  upon  the  church,  and  by  ex* 
horting  such  as  were  desirous  of  salvation  to  place 
their  confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  oi  the 
saintSt  Were  we  to  enlarge  upOa  all  the  abstir* 
dities  and  superstitions  which  were  invented  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  misguided  multitude^ 
and  to  increase,  at  the  expence  of  reason  and 
Clhri^tianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of  a  U* 
centioi^  clergy;  such  an  in^mehse  quantity  of 
odioii^  material  would  swell  this  work  to  an  enor^f 
mous  size. 

n.  The  piety  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  The  piety 
succeeding  s^ges  consisted  in  building,  and  ^ni-!?ti?.°^ 
bemslung  churches  ^idchapds,  in  endowing  mo.  ** 
nasteries,  erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  thie  re« 
lies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with 
2m  excessive  sgid  absurd  veneration,  in  procuring 
the  intercession  o£  the  saints  by  rich  oblations  of 
superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping  imager,  in  pik 
griniages  to  those  places  which  were  esteemed  holy# 
and  chiefly  to  FaJestine^  and  such  like  absurd  and 
extrayagant  practices  and  institutions.  The  pious 
Christian,  and  the  profligate  transgressor,  shewed 
equal  zeal  in  the  performance  of  these  superstitious 
services,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  high«p 
est  efficacy  in  order  to  the  attainment  t>f  eternal 
salvation ;  they  were  performed  by  the  latter  as 
an  exfuation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of  ap<» 
peasing  an  offended  Deity ;  and  by  the  former 

vijtb  a  view  to  obtain^  mm  abovet  the  good 

things 
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CENT,  things  of  this  life,  and  an  easy  and  commodious 
vin.    passage  to  life  eternal.    The  true  genuine  religion 
PART  II.  q£  Jesus,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its  doctrines  con- 
^^^^'^^^^  tained  in  the  Creedy  was  utterly  unknown  in  this 
century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but 
also  to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence 
in  the  church,  and  the  consequences  of  this  cor- 
rupt ignorance  were   fsital  to  the  interests  of 
virtue.     All  orders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality,  of  the  duties  o£  the  gospel, 
smd  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their 
minds,  rushed  headlong  with  a  perfect  security 
into  aJl  sorts  of  wickedness,  from  the  delusive 
'  hopes,  that  by  the  intercession  and  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the  throne 
of  <jod,  they  would  easily^  obtain  the  remission  of 
the4r  enormites,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious. 
This  disma}  account  of  the  religidn  and  morals  of 
the  eighth  century,  is  confirmed  ^  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  the  historians  who  have  writ- 
ten  concernmg  that  period* 
t:x«geticai      ni.  The  Greeks  were  of  c^inion,  that  the  holy 
toi7  th^'  scriptures^  had  been  successfiilly  interpreted  and 
^SJ'       explained   by  the    ancient   commentators,  and 
therefore  imagined,  that  they  rendered  a  most 
important   service  to  the   students  in  divinity, 
when,  without  either  judgment  or*  choice,  they 
extracted  or  compiled  from  the  wx)rks  of  these 
admired  sages  their  explanatory  observations  on 
the  sacred  writings.     The  commentary  of  John 
Damascenus  •  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  P^ul,  which 
was  taken   from  the  writings  of  Chrydostom, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  fittle 
discernment  with  which  these  compilations  wer^ 
generally  -made. 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two 
dasses,  according  to  the  different  naturcf  of  their 
productions.  In  the  first,  we  place  those  writera 
who,  ifter  the  example  of  the  Greel^,  employed 

thek 
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their  labour  in  collecting  into  one  body  the  inter-  cent. 
pretations  arid   commentaries  of   the  ancients.  ^^^^ 
Bede  distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  *"""" 
of  this  dass  by  his  explication  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Augnstin- 
and  others  [jf\.     Still  more  estimable  are  the 
writers  of  the  second  class,  who  made  use  of  their 
own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  investigating  the 
sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.     Such  as  Alcuin, 
Ambrose  Authpert,  the  expositors  of  the  Re* 
relations^  nay,  and  Bede  also,  who  belong,  in 
reality,  to  both  classes.     It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  all  these  commentators  were 
destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the 
sacred  critic ;  for  we  find  them  in  their  expHca. 
tions  neglecting  entirely  the  natural  sense  of  tha 
words  of  scripture,  and  running  blindfold  after  a^ 
certain  hidden  and  mystical  meaning,  which,  ta 
use  their  jargon,  they  usually  divided  into  qUe^O'* 
ricalj  anagogicaly  BXid  tropohgical  [a] ;  and  thui 
they  delivered  their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude 
iancies,  as  tfa^.  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
sacred  writers*    Of  this  we  axe  furnished  with 
many  examples  in  Alcuiii's  Commentary  on  St 
John  ;  Bede's  aUegorical  illustrations  of  the  hooks  of 
Samuel;  and  Charlemagne's  hook  concerning  ima-' 
geSj  in  whkh  various  passaged  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  occasionally  explained  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  [6]. 

IV,  The .  veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  chari*. 
sacred  writings  was  <:arneq  to  such  au*  excessive  zed  (bEthf 

lenfirth,''t"**y*f*^® 

^        scriptures* 

[z  j  See,  for  an  account  of  the  comftientaries  of  Bede,  Rich: 
Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth,  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  torn, 
i.  p.  280.  See  also  Bedae  Ex^icatia  Geneseos  ex  patribui  in 
Martene's  Thesaur.  AnecdoU  torn.  v.  p.  ill.  116.  140.  and hi« 
interpretation  of  Hahakkuk,  ibid.  p.  2d5. 

[ja]  See  Carolus  Magnus  De  ImaginilmSf  lib.  i.  p.  1S8. 

[6]  See  the  same  imperial  author,  book  I.  p.  84.  91*  12%, 
in.  (31.  Ids.  196.  138.  US.  160.  164^  165|  kc. 
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csxrc.  lengtli  \c]^  as  to  persuade  that  moaarch,  that  they 
^'^    ccmtained  the  latent  seeds  and  principles  of  all 

'^"  "•  arti  and  sdences ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which 
he  early  imbibed  from  the  lessons  of  his  pre^ 
ceptor  Alcuin,  and  the  other  divines  who  fre- 
quented his  court  {d^  Hence  the  zeal  with 
which  that  prince  excited  and  encouraged  the 
mwe  learned  anu)ng  the  clergy  to  direct  their 
pious  labours  towards  the  illustration  of  the  holy 
(scriptures.  Several  laws  which  he  published  to 
encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant, 
as  also  various  monuments  of  his  deep  solicitude 
About  the  advancement  and  propagation  t)f  Christ 
tian  knowledge  [e.]  And  fest  the  fiaults  that  were 
to  be  found  in  several  places  of  the  Latin  trans* 
htion  of  the  scriptures  should  prove  an  ofostade 
to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  his  pious 
view$,  he  employed  Alcuin  m  correcting  these 
errors,  and  is  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his  fife,  to 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  tiine  in  the 
same  learned  and  pious  work  [^3*  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
his  encouragement  and  directicm,  that,  some  wri» 
ters  attribute  the  first  German  transiation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  though  others  contend,  that  this 
honour  is  due  to  his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  sur« 
named  the  Meek. 

liffiiaes  Its      V.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  con* 

^^1^  tribnted,  no  doubt,  to  rouse  firom  their  sloth  a 

some  im*    —  \  ^  '  •  ** 

prudent  ap.  lazy  and  Ignorant  clergy ^^ond  to  rsuse  up  a  sjaw 
5^^^  of  application  to  literary  pursuits.    We  c^not, 
'  however,  help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince 
imprudently  established  certain  customs,  and  con- 
firmed others,  which  had  a  manifest  tendency  ^^^ 
defeat,  in  a  ^eat  mqasure^  his  laudable  desigx^ 

f  c]  See  Cardus  Magnut^i^?  Jympn.  Ub*  i.  p.  231-  ^'^ 
f  rf]  Jo.  FricltUs.  Ik  Canone  Scr^ra  Swr^t  V:  ^^  * 
[e]  Baronius  jirmaL  ad  A.  dcclxxyhi.  n.  xxth.  J«;  ^ 
Fabriciui,  BiUioik.  Lot.  medii  <m,  torn,  u  p,  950»  M  Uesc* 
liuf,  De  uteris  et  scnpturk  vemacui.  p.  110. 

ly ]  J*  A.  Fabiicii  j8*.  i<tf.  nierfi*  jwi  tonl.  it  F- 
Vwnus,  Dc  sacm  ct  scri^urk  venuiGul.  p,  HA 
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of  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  He  con«  cert. 
finned  the  practice  already  in  use,  of  reading  and  ^"'' 
exphdning  to  the  people,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
certain  portions  only  of  the  scriptures ;  and  re- 
duced the  different  methods  of  worship  followed 
in  different  churches  into  one  fixed  rule,  which 
was  to  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  uniform 
mity  in  all  [g-].    Persuaded  also  that  few  of  the 

clergy 

C^l  They  who  imagine  that  the  portions  of  scripture  which 
are  atiU  explaioed,  every  year^  to  Christians  in  their  religious 
assemblies,  were  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  order  of 
Charlemagne^  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  since  it  is  manifest, 
that  in  the  preceding  agesthere  were  certain  portions  of  scripture 
set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin 
churches.  See  Jo.  Henri.  Thameri  Sckediawia  de  origine  €$ 
^gmtaiepericoparum  quw^  EvangeUa  et  Epistola  vulgo  vocantur* 
See  also  J.  Franc.  Buddei,  Isagoge  ad  Tkeohgiam^  torn*  ii.  p, 
I640.  It  musty  however,  be  confessed,  that  Charlemagne  in« 
troduced  some  new  regulations  into  this  part  of  divine  service  %, 
for  whereas,  before  his  time,  the  Latin  chutches  differed  from 
each  other  in  several  circumstances  of  the  public  worship,  and 
particularly  in  this,  that  the  same  portions  of  scripture  were  not 
read  and  explained  in  them  all,  he  published  a  solemn  edict, 
commanding  aU  the  religious  assemblies  within  his  territoriei 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  of  worship  and  divine  service 
established  in  the  church  of  Rome.  With  respect  to  the  por- 
tions of  scripture  which  we  call  the  episdes  and  gospdsp  and 
wbichy  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  down  to  us,  continue  to 
be  used  in  divine  worship,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  read  in 
the  church  of  Rome  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  this  prince  was  extremely  careful  in  reforming^ the 
service  of  the  Latin  chiu'ches,  and  appointed,  the  form  of  wor« 
ship  used  at  Rome  to  be  observed  in  them  ail.  Hence  the 
churches,  which  did  not  adopt  the  Roman  ritual,  have  different 
epistles  and  gospels  from  those  which  are  used  by  us  and  the 
other  western  churches,  who  were  commanded  by  Chariemagne 
to  imitate  the  Roman  service.  The  church  of  Corbetta  is  an 
example  of  this,  as  may  be  seen  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  Ital.  torn, 
iv.  p.  836  ;  and  also  the  church  of  Milatif  which  follows  the 
rite  of  St.  Ambrose.  If  any  are  desirous  to  know  what 
epistles  and  gospels  were  used  by  the  Franks  and  other  western 
churches  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  have  only  to 
consult  the  Calenders  published  by  Martene,  in  hie  Thesatir* 
Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  66.  the  Discourses  of  Bede,  published  in 
the  same  work,  torn.  v.  p.  SS9.  and  MabiUon.  De  jMifiut 
JJturgia  GaUicana  ;  to  all  which  may  be  added  JPeyrat,  Anti^^. 
juites  de  la  ChapeUe  de  Roi  de  France^  p.  566« 
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CfiNT.  dergy  were  capable  of  explaining  with  perspi- 
'^"'-     cuity  and  judgment  the  portions  of  scripture 
''*  which  are  distinguished  in  the  ritual  by  the  name 
of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered  Paul  Deacon 
and  Alcuin  to  compile^  from  the  ancient  doctor^ 
of  the  church,  homilies,'  or  discourses  upon  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  which  a  stupid  and  ignorant 
set  of  priests  were  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
recite  to  the  people.    This  gave  rise  to  that  fa- 
mous collection,  which  went  by  the  title  of  the 
homilarium  of  Charlemagne  [A],  and  which  being 
followed  as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the 
same  kind,  composed  by  private  persons  from  a 
principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  to  nou- 
rish the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno-» 
ranee  of  a  worthless  clergy  [i].  The  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  this  great  prince  did  not  stop  here  j  for 
he  ordered  the  lives  of  the  principal  saints  to  be 
written  in  a  moderate  volume,  of  which  copies 
were  dispersed  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the 
people  might  have  in  the  dead,  examples  of  piety 
and  viirtue,  which  were  no  where  to  be  found 
among  the  living.     All  these  projects  and  designs 
were  certainly  formed  and  executed  with  upright 
and  pious  intentions,  and,  considering  the  state 

of 

[A]  See,  for  an  account  of  this  book  of  Homilies f^i\iQ 
learned  Seelen's  Selecta  Litterariat  p,  252. 

f 2*3  Alan,  abbot  of  Farfa  and  Ifal^f  wrote  in  this  century, 
an  enormous  Book  of  Hwnilies^  the  preface  to  which  is  pub-> 
lished  t>y  Bernard  Pezius,  in  the  Thesaur,  Anecdot,  torn,  vi., 
part  I.  p.  83.     In  the  following  age  several  works  under  the 
same  title'  were  composed  by  learned  men  ;  one  by  Hagmo, 
of  Halbh-stadi^  which  is  still  extant  j   another  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lothaire ;   and  a 
third  by  Hericus,  mentioned  by  Pezius  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  p.  93-    All  t,he8e  were  wrote  in  Latin.     The  famous 
Ottfrid.  of    Weissenhourgy  was   the   first   who   composed  a 
Booh  of  Homilies  in  the  Teutonic  language ;  for  an  account, 
of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  the  ninth  century,  see 
Lambecius,  De  Bibliotkeca  Vindobm.  Augusta^  torn.  ii»  cap. 
▼.p.  419. 
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of  things  in  this  century,  were,  in  several  respects,  cent. 
both  useful  and  necessary  ;  they,  however,  con-  ^"^ 
trary  to  the  emperor's  intention,  contributed,  ^^  "* 
undoubtedly,  to  encourage  the  priests  in  their 
criminal  sloth,  and  their  shameful  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  scriptures. .  For  the  greatest  part  of 
them  employed  their  time  and  labour  only  upon 
those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  the  em- 
peror had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
and  explained  to  the  people ;  and  never  at- 
tencipted  to  exercise  their  capacities  upon  the. 
rest  of  the  divine  word.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy  also,  instead  of  composing  themselves 
the  discourses  they  recited  in  pubuc,  confined 
themselves  to  their  book  of  homilies,  that  was 
published  by  the  authority  of  their  sovereign, 
and  thus  let  their  talents  lie  uncultivated  and  un- 
employed. 

VI.  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theolo-  The  state 
gical  enterprizes  so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  ^^^*^j^^"*^ 
connected,  and  accurate  system  of  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
comprehend,  under  this  title,  the  various  dis- 
courses  concerning  the  person  and  nature  of 
Christ,  which  were  designed  to  refute  the  errors 
of  Felix  [A:]  and  Elipand,  or  to  combat  the 
opinions  which  were  now  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [/],  and  several 
other  points;  since  these  discourses  afford  no 
proofs  either  of  precision  or  diligence  in  their 

authors. 

(r5*  [^]  The  doctrine  taught  by  Felix,  bishop  of  UrgeUa^ 
and  his  disciple  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo^  was,  that 
Jesus  Christ  wa»  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  naiurCf  but  by  admj," 
tion.  This  doctrine  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
Nestorian  hypothesis,  and  was  condemned,  in  this  century^ 
by  the  synod  of  Ratisbon^  and  the  councils  of  Francforf  and 
Friotd. 

flCj*  C^]  The  error  now  published  relating  to  the  Holi^  Ghost 
was,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Father  <?«/y,  and  not  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son..  " 
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CENT,  authors.  The  labours  and  industry  of  the  cB- 
.^J"^*  vines  of  this  age  were  totally  employed  in  col- 
*  letting  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  the^f  Aer^, 
by  whom  are  meant  the  theological  writers  of  the 
first  six  centuries ;  and  so  blind  and  servile  was 
their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that  they  re- 
garded their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their  writ- 
ings as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  beyond  which 
reason  was  not  permitted  to  push  its  researches. 
The  Irish,  or  Hibernians,  who  in  this  centuiy 
V^ere  known  by  the  name  of  Scots^  were  the  only 
divines  who  refused  to  dishonour  their  reason  by 
submitting  it  implidtly  to  the  dictates  of  autho- 
rity. Naturally  subtile  and  sagacious,  they  appKed 
their  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  illustration 
of  the  truth  and  doctrines  of  religion  j  a  method 
which  was  almost  generally  abhorred  and  exptoded 
in  all  other  nations  [?»3« 

The 

[m]  That  the  Hibernians,  wlio  were  called  Scots  in  thii 
century,  were  lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themselves, 
in  these  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences  be- 
yond all  the  other  European  nations,  travelling  through  the 
most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  com* 
municate  their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  long 
been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords of  .antiquity,  discharging  with  the  highest  reputation 
and  applause,  the  function  of  doctor  in  FrancCy  Germany ^  and 
Italy ^  both  during  this  and  the  following  century.  But  that 
these  Hibernians  wdre  the  first  teachers  of  the  scholastic  tkeo-^ 
logy  in  Europe^  and  so  early  as  the  eighth  century  illustrated 
the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  i 
learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Benedict,  abhot  of 
Aniane  in  the  province  of  LanguedoCy  who  lived  in  this  period, 
•nd  some  of  whose  productions  are  published  by  Baluzius, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Miscdlanea.  This  learned  abbot, 
ii|j^i8  Letter  to  GuamaninSf  p,  54.  expresses'  himself  thus : 
■*Apud  modernos  scholasticos  («.  e,  public  teachers,  or  school- 
•*  masters)  maxime  apud  Scotos  est  syllogismus  delusionis,  ut 
**  dicatrt,Trinitatem,  sicut  personarum,  ita  essesubstantiarum;' 
(by  this  it  appears,  that  the  Irish  divines  made  use  of  a  certaii> 
tyllogism,  which  Benedict  calls  delusive^  u  e.  fallacious  ^d 
^phistical,  to  demonstrate  that  the  jp^sons  in  the  Go^' 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  sy§teaXtaL^  cent. 
tical  divines  as'  the  Latins.  John  Damascenus  ^"^- 
composed  a  complete  body  of  the  Christian  doc-  ^^*'^' ' 
trine  in  a  scientifical  m^ethbd,  under  the  title  of 
Fatir  Books  concerfmg  the  Orthodox  Faith.  The 
two  kinds  of  Theology ^  which  the  Latins  termed 
scholastic  and  didactic^  were  united  in  this  labori^ 
ous  performance,  in  which  the  author  not  only 
explains  the  doctrines  he  delivers  by  subtile  and 
profound  reasoning,  but  also  confirms  his  expli- 
cations by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  doctors* 
This  book  was  recrived  among  the  Gredcs  with 
the  highest  applause,  and  -was  so  excessiydy  ad- 
mired, that  at  length  it  can^e  to  be  acknowledged 
among  that  people  as  the^  only  rule  of  divine 
truth.  Many,  however,  complain  of  this  ap- 
plauded writer,  as  having  consulted  more,  in  his 
theological  system,  the  conjectures  of  human  rea- 

VOL.  11.  -  s  -  son, 

head  were  substances  :  a  captious  syllogism  this,  as  we  may  see 
'from  what  follows,  and  also  every  way  proper  to  throw  the  ig- 
norant into  the  greatest  perplexity)'"  quatenus  si  adsenserit  il- 
**  lectus  auditor,  Trinitatem  esse  trium  substantiarum  Deum, 
<<  trium  derogetur  cultor  Deorum.:  si  autem  a)>i]iuent,,  person- 
**  arum  denegator  culpetur."  It  was  with  this  miserable  piece 
of  sophistry,  that  these  subtile  divines  puzzled  and  tormented 
their  disciples  and  hearers,  accusing  those  of  Tritkezsm  who  ad- 
mitted their  argamdnt,  and  casting  the  reproach  of  Sc^llmri' 
ism  upon  those  who  rejected  it.  .For  thus  they  reasoned,  or 
rather  quibbled ;  "  You  must  either  affirm  or  deny  that  th|e 
«*  three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three  substances.  If  you  af- 
*<  firm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  Tritheisty  and  worship  three 
**  Gods :  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that  they  are  not 
*«  thxee  distiiict  persons,  and  thus  you  fail  into  Sabellianism**^ 
Benedict  condemns  this  Hibernian  subtUty,  and  severely  ani- 
.madverts  upon  the  introduction  of  it  into  theology  $  he  'also  re- 
commends in  its  place  that  amiable  simplicity  that  is  so  conform- 
able to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gqsj^l :  "  Sed  haec  de  fide 
<*  (says  he)  et  onmis  caliditatis  versutia  simplicitate  fidei  catho- 
*<  hc«  est  puritate  vitanda,  noa  eaptiosa  inteijectione  linguarum^ 
«  scaeva  impactione  interpolandi."  -From  hence  it  appears* 
♦that  the  philosdphicat  or  scholastic  theology  among  the  Latins, 
is  of  more  ancient  date  than  is  commonly  imagined.- 
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GEWTj  S9fi^  «n4 1:be  c^ll^ipp*  ^of  t^«  aqpf nts,  ^^  the 
^AR?if  P'^^^^^  dictates  of  the  9picr?4  oracles^  Sp4  of 
■^  *^  j  H^YIilg)  in  CQnsi&(]u0oc^  pf  tl^is  metjiod,  deviate4 
frpiQ  the  true  ^o^rqe  ^d  the  essential  plinciple^ 
^f  ^eqlogy  [n].  To  t]|e  work  of  Damascenus  noiir 
{j^li^ntioned)  ^e  may  add  his  Sacred  Pqrallek^  w 
ii^hich  he  h?&  ^oUecteds  with  uncoqipiop  f:are  an4 
Ul4l^stry,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  cQn? 
periling  the  various  poii\ts  of  the  Qhris^  r# 
l^on.  W^  nistys  thepeforf^,  ]pok  upon  this  writef 
93  (he  Thpinas  ^nd  Lo|pl)2(|'4  pf  t^e  Gre^. 
Moral  wri- .  yil.  None  of  the  mpral  writep  of  (hi?  century 
^'*'  attempted  forp^ing  4  complete  system  •  of  the  4fr 
ties  and  virtues  pf  tJ^e  Christian  Ufe^  John,  si^r- 
pwed  Carpathitts,  ^  Gre^k  wri^r,  coinposetf 
some  ea:hQrtatoryi  disfotfirs^s^  in  "(yhich  thejre  9ff 
^cvc0ly  J^ny  marks  of  judgRient  pr  genius*  Aftong 
the  aipnastic  orders  nothing  was  r^H^lve^  hut  tip 
^ixthhsiastic  strains  of  t}ie  Mystics,  and,  th^  doc* 
trines  of  Dipnysius  the  Areopagite^  their  pre; 
tended  chief,  whose  supposititious  writings  were 
interpreted  and  explained  by  Johannes  Dajr^nsis 
x)ut  of  complaisance  to  the  monks  [a  j.  The  La^^ 
tin  writers  confined  their  labours  in  siot^ty  to 
some  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vice, 
that  seemed  rather  destined  to  regidate  th?  e^ter^- 
nal  actions  of  Christi*^ns,  than  to  purify  their  ia- 
^vard  principles,  or  to  fix  duty  upon  its  proper 
foundations.  Their  precepts  also,  such  as  thej 
were,  and  their  manner  of  explaining  them,  ha< 
lipw  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  thp  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  as  appears  from  certain  treatises  of 
Bede,  and  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  concerning  'vir- 
tue 
•' ' 

[n]  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingen  JSibliofhecar*  Qua4^jfatf*  ^^\  ^ 
cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  372.  Mart.  CHpmmtius,  Di^tma  f<4J^ 
Locor,  Commuu.  p.  2Ct- 

^    [<»3  Jos.  Simon  Asseznsu&m  jBibUoth.  Oriim^'Futicmh  tP9' 
ii.  p.  129.     ,      . 
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iw  md  vk4  [^py   Tl»t  ik^.  peo^^  fe<?we*e?,  cbnt. 
xmght  be  amiQutfid  to  th^psirwit  of  virtue  by  the  ^^^l\ 
ocMajaaiindwig  pewef  of  example,  Jted0,  Hcr»wi  ^^^^  '* 
Aicxjin,    Ji&ffceHiiiiis,  ^  i^byoee  Anthpert,  an4 
others,  employed  th w  piwi*  ioi^try  in  writing 
the  iivies  of  s^tJb^  ^  had  been  eminet^t  for  thek 
piety  9  2md  worthy  d^ed^. 

\TIL  The  €DiitrDirersie0  that  turned  upon  thecontweri 
main  and  essential  points  of  religion  were,  during  "^'' 
this  century,  £^w  in  iiumber,  and  scarcely  any  of 
them  mansiged  with  tderable  sagacity  or  judg-i 
satent*  The  gjfeateet  part  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  concerning  images,  iti 
which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  destitue  of 
|»feciaic«i  and  perspicuity ;  while  the  Latins  em*' 
played  their  chief  ajeal  and  industry  in  confuting 
and  extirpating  the  doctrine  of  £Upand  concern* 
ing  the  person  of  Christ^  Jolin  Damascenus 
e:3qiosed^  the  errors  of  all  the  different  sects  in  a 
short  bufi  use&l  and  interesting  treatise  \  he  also 
attacked  the  Manichaeana  aad  Nestorians  with  a 
pairtvrular  yehemence,  aad  even  went  so  far  in  his 
pd^niic.labourS(,.as  to  combat  the  erroneous  doc*<^ 
trine  af  the  Saracens^  In  these  compositions  we 
find  several  proo&  ofsubtiky  and  genius,  but  very 
litl;l8  of  that  clearness  and  simplicity  that  consti^  s 
tute  the  chief  merit  of  polemic  writings.  The 
leM«  were  left  ahnost  unmolested,  as  the  Christi'* 
ana  were  su^iendy  aoaployed  by  the  controvert 
sies  that  had  arisen  artiong  themselves :  Anasta?" 
sius,  ^bhot  of  PahsHne^  made,  however,  some 
attempts  to  subdue  the  infidelity  of  that  ohstiftate 
people* 

H.  Of  all  the  controjcj^arsies  which  agitated  and^^J*^||f» 
perplexed  the  Christian  church  during  this  cen^putecon- 
tury,  that  which  arose  concerning  the  worship  of  ^^|  ^^'J 

8  3  images  loagei. 

lished  by  Quercetanusy  torn.  Ui  {u  l^H* 
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CENT,  images  in  Greece^  and  was  carried  from  tjienctf 
VI".    into  both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  was 

PART  II.  ^1^^  most  unhappy  and  pemidous  in  its  conse-- 
quences.  The  first  sparks  of  this  terrible  flame, 
that  had  like  to  have  [proved  fatal  both  to  the  in^^ 
terests  of  religion  and  government,  had  already 
appeared  under  the  reign-  of  PhiUipicus  Bardanes, 
who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  little 
after  the  commencement  of  this  century.  This: 
prince,  with  .the  consent  of  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinoplej  ordered  a  picture,  which  repre- 
sented the  sixth  general  council,  to  be  pulled  down 
from  its  place  in  the  church  of  St.'  Sophia j  'A.  D. 
712;  because  this  council  had  condemned  the 
Monothelites,  whose  cause  the  emperor  espoused 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  vehemence.  Nor  did 
Bardanes  stop  here ;  but  sent  inui^ediately  an  or- 
der to  Rome  to  remove  all  images  of  that  nature 
from  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship. 
His  orders,  however,  were  far  .from  being  re- 
ceived with  submission,  or  producing  their  de- 
signed  eflfect ;  ot^  the  contrary,  Constantine,  the 
Roman  pontiiSF,  not  only  rejected,  by  a  formal  pro- 
test, the  imperial  edict,  but  resolved  to  ekpress  his 
contempt  of  it  by  hiss  actions  as  well  as  his  words : 
He  ordered  six  pictures,  representing  the  six  ge- 
neral councils,  to  be  placed: in  the  porch  of  a^^. 
Peter* s  church ;  and,  that  no  act  ot  rebellion  or 
arrogance  might  be  left  unemployed,  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Itvmej  in  which,  he  caused  the 
emperor  himself  to  be  condemned  as  an  apostate 
from  the  true  religion.  These,  first  tumults  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, deprived  Bardan^  of  the  imperial  throne 
[?].  ,   X.  The 

Cy]  ^^^  Fred.  Spanhemii  Hist(gria  imaginum  restittday  which 

is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  and  also  printed 

apart,     Maimbourg's  History  of  this  controversy,  which  is 

-f&lt  of  the  most  Absurd'  and  malignant  fictiohft*     Muratori 

Annali  d'/taHa,  tom.iv.  p,  221.  • 
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X.  The  dispute,  however  j  broke  out  with  re-  cent. 
doubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of    ^"^ 
the  greatest  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  the  y^^y-y-^ 
pew  tumults  It  excited  were  both  violent  and  its  progre« 
durably.     Leo,  unable  to  bear  any  Ipnger  the^***'"^*® 
excessive  height  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  their  riaq.**^' 
superstitious  attachment  to  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  sha^p  raHleries.  and  seripus  reproaches 
which    this   idolatrous   service   drew  upon  the 
(Christians    frpm  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  deter-* 
mined,  by  the    most   vigorous  proceedings,  to 
root   out  at  once  this  growing  evil.    For  this 
purpose  he  issued. out  an  edict,  A.  D.  726,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship 
of  images  should  be  abrogated  and  relinquished, 
but ,  also  that  all    the  images,  except  that  of 
Christ's  crucifiidon,  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  churches  fr].    In  this  proceeding  the  empe-  . 
ror  acted  more  from  the  impulse  of  his  natural 
character,  which  was  warm  and  vehement,  than 
from  the  dictates  of  prudenccj^  \Yhich  avoids  pre-> 
cipitancy  where  prejudices  are  tp  be.  combated, 
and  destroys  and  n^m^s  iiiyeterate  superstitions 
rather  by  slow  and .  imperceptible  attacks,  than 
by^open  and  violent  .assaults.    The  iriiperiai  edict 
produced  such  effects  as  might  have  been  ex^ 
pected  frpni  the  frantic  enthusiasni  of  ^  supersti^ 

S3S  tiou3 

ff 

ff5*  CO  In  this  account  of  the  imperial  edict,  Dr.  Mosheim 
follows  the  opinions  of  Baronius,  Fleury,  and  Le  Suer-  Others 
afiinn,  with  more  probability,  that  this  famous  edict  did  no^ 
enjoin  the  pulling  down  images  every  where,  and  casting  thenr 
out  of  the  churches,  but  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them 
toy  kind  of  adoration  or  worship  •  It  wpuld  seem  as  if  Leo  wa« 
not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  as  ornaments,  oreveij 
as  helps  to  devotion  an^  memory  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  h^ 
torbid  them,  to  be  worshipped,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed 
higher  in  the  churches,  say  some,  to  avoid  this  adoration  ;  but 
afterwards  fiilding  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  idolatry,  \k^ 
}^  t\kem  re]n9ved  from  the  chui^bes  and  broken. 
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CENT.,  tious  people,    A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  IslaAds^ 
•    of  the  Ardiipdago,  ravaged  a  part  of  AstUj  and^ 
"afterwards  reached  /tei^,     Thie  people,  p^tly 
from  their  own  ignbf'ance,  but  priitdpafly  In  con- 
sequence    of   the    perficfious  suggestibns  of  thd^ 
priests  and  rtionks,  who  had  artfu^  rendered  the 
worship  of  Images  a  source  of ,  opulence  to  thtir 
churches  and  cloisters,  were  led  to  regard  the 
emperor  as  an  apostate,  and  hence  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  from  all  the  obligations  thit  attach  si3>-» 
jects  to  their  lawftil  sovereign. 
The  con-       XL  The  ftoman  pontim,  Oregoij  I.  and  Hi 
t^en*thc  ^^^^  ^^^  atithor^  and  ringleaders  of  these  civlT 
parti«ai?8    commotioils  and  insurrections  iti  Italy.    The  fbr- 

whrwere  ^^'*'  ^P^*^  *^^  cmperor^s  refusing  to  revtrfce  his 
called       edict  against  images,  declared  him,  without  hesi- 
inT^ei*  t2i*i^>«  unworthy  of  the  name  and  privileges  of 
opposers    jt  Christian,  and  thus  excluded  him  from  the  com- 
^iiedTc^  tnunion  of  the  church ;   and  no  sooner  was  thi!^ 
nociastJB,    formidable '  sentence  mttde  public,  than  the  Ro- 
mans, and  other  Italian  provinces,  that  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Grecian  empite,  violated  their  aller^- 
ance,  and  rising  in  arm$,  either  massacred  Oft 
banished  all  the  empetor'S  deputies  and  officers. 
Leo,  exasperated  by  theSe  insofent  proceedings^ 
resolved  to  chastise   the  Itadian   rebels,  and  to 
hiake  the  haughty  pdntiflF  feel  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  eflfects  of  his  resentment ;    but   he 
failed  in  the  attempt,    DouWy  irritated  by  this 
disappointment,  he  vented  his  fury  against  images, 
and  their  worshippers,  in  the  year  730,  in  a  much 
more  terrible  manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done  ; 
for,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Ckmsiantifwpie^  ht 
degraded  from  his  dflice  Germanus,  the  bishop  of 
that  imperial  city,  whd  was  a  patron  of  images, 
put   Anastasius  in    his  place,  ordered    all    the 
images  to  be  puUicly  burnt,-  and  inflicted  a  va^ 
riety  of  severe  punlshm^its  upott  s«ch  »  Wifte  afv 

1  tached 
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Cached  to  ilht  idolatroils  ^orSBip.    TfieSe  Hgo-  ctnt. 
rcfus  meakires  divided  the  Ghristiin  chtireh  ihtd  .  ^"?^ 
ttrd  violWit  factions,  whos)?  cdntestt  yj^ete  carried  ,^j^;j^^w 
On  with  aii  tingpv^ned  ra^e,  and  ^rckliiced  no- 
thing But  mtitnal  invectives,  crtnfieS",  and  assa^^ 
tiations.     Of  these  factions,  the  one  adopted  thef 
adoration  and  vrotship  of  iriiagesi  ^nd  werei  o^ 
that  account  caHed  IconoditU  oi  Icbnoiatrde  ;  whi!^ 
flic?  other  niaint?dned  that  siitJi  worship  Was  tihi 
kwfol  j  and  that  notiiing  v(^aS  hiore  worthy  of  thtf 
aeal  of  Christians,  than  to  demofish  and  destroy 
thoilse  statues  and  picttires  that  were  the  occasiohrf 
and  objects  of  this  gross  idolatry,  and  heJice  thej^ 
iimtt  distinguished  by  the  tides  of  IconqmdcM  and 
IcanocUtstot.    The  furious  zeal  which  Greffory  Hi 
had  shewn  in  defending  the  odiotiS  superstition  Ht 
Iflhage-Worship,  was  not  oifljr  imitated,  but  fev6i5 
Surpassed  by  nis  successor,  i^rho  tm  the  third  poil-^ 
tiff  of  that  natoe ;  and  though,  4t  this  distance  of 
tiriie,  we  are  not  acquainted  witK  all  the  crtniinal 
circumstances  that  attended  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  these  insolent  prelates,  yet  we  know  with  the 
Utmost  certainty,  that  it  Wsis  owing  to  their  exi 
travagant  attachment  to  image-worship  that  the 
Itahan  provinces  ttrere  torn  from  the  Grecian  emv 
pire[*3. 

xn. 

[5]  iThe  Greek  writers  tetl  us,  that  both  the  GregorieS 
carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  JLeo  and  his^ 
son  Cbnstantine,  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  the  people  oi/fdt^  had  taken  to  these  princes', 
and  to  prohibit  their  paying  tribute  to  them,  or  shewing  theni 
any  marks  of  liubmission  and  bbedience.  These  facts  are  also 
acknowledged  by  many  of  tHe  partisans  of  the  Roman  poii- 
tiffs,  such  as  Baronius, .  Sigonius  Be  Regno  IfcduBy  and  their 
numerous  followers.  Oft  the  other  hand,  some  learned  wri^ 
ters,  particularly  among  the  French,  alleviate  considerably 
the  crime  of  the  Gregories,  and  positively  deny  that  the^ 
either  excommunicated  the  emperors  above  mentioned,  or 
called  ofiF  the  people  from  their  duty  and  allegiance.  S^ee 
Xaunoiuftj  Epistohr.  lib.  vii.  Ep.  vii,  p.  456.  torn.  v.  opp. 

S  4  '    pai*- 
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CENT.   .  r  Xn*  Ccmstantine,  to  whom  the  furious  tribe 
^r"'     ^^th®^^^^^^  worshippers  had  given  by  way  of 
y^^^y^  derision  the  nanie  of,  Coprqnymus  [f],  succeeded 
Their  pro-b^is  father  Leo  in  the  empire.  A,  D.  741,  and,  ani- 
gress  under  |;iiated^  with  au  cqual  zeal  and  ardour  against 
tinrc^ro-  ^^,  Hew  idolatry,  employed  all  his  iiifluence  in 
nymus.      extirpating  and  abolishing  the  worship,  of  images, 
in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  and  the  3uperstitious  monks.  ,  His 
maimer  of  proceeding  was  attended  with  greater 
marks  of,  equity  and  moderation,  *  than  had  ap- 
peared in  the  measures  pursued  by  Leo ;  for, 
,     knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greek;s  bad  for  the 
decisions  of  general  councils,  whose  authority  they 
considered  as  supreme  and  unlimited,  in  religious 
maj:jters,  he  assembled  at  CcmsUmtinople^  A.  D.  754, 
a  council  composed  of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  or- 
iier  to  have  this  .iinportant  question  examined 
with  the  utmogt  care,  and  depided  with  wisdom, 
secondeji  by  ^  jvist  and  lawful  authprity.     This 

y  assembly 

'    •  •  •  •  ^ 

paf.  .II.  Nat,  Alexander,  Seleci.  Histtrr,  Ecclesiast,  Capi^ 
Saec.  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  456.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Concordia  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  Bossuet,  Defens,  Dechrationis 
Cleric  Gallic,  depotestate  Eccles.  par.  I.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  ?•  197' 
Giannone,  Hidoire  Civile  de  Naples,  torn.  i.  p.  4f00.  All 
these  found  their  opinions,  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Gre- 
gories,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as 
Anastasius,  Paul  Deacon,  and  others,  who  aeenxto  have  known 
nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence,  with  which  these  pontiffs 
are  said  to  haye  opposed  the  emperors,  and  even  represent  them 
as  having  given  several  marks  of  their  submission  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  imperial  authority.  Such  are  the  contrary  accounts 
pf  the  Greek  and  Jvatiri  \yriters ;  and  the  most  prudent  use  we 
can  make  of  them  is,  to  suspend  our  judgment  with  respect  to 
a  matter,  which  the  obscurity  that  covers  the  history  of  this 
period  rentiers  it  impossible  to  clear  up.  All  that  we  can 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  the  zeal  of  the  two  pontiffs  above 
mentioned  for  the  worship  of  iniages,  furnished  to  the  people 
of  Itali/  the  occasion  of  falling  from  their '  allegiance  to  the 
Grecian  emperors.  / 

CjJ"  IQ  This  nick-name  was  given  to  Constantine,  from  hi> 
liaving  defiled  the  sacred  foat  at  his  baptifem, 
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assembly,  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  seventh,  cent. 
iecumenical  council^  gave  judgment,  as  was  the     ^"^ 
custom  of  those  times,,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  * 

embraced  by  the  emperor,  and  solemnly  con- 
demned the  worship  and  also  the  use  of  images  [e/]]^ 
But  this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to  vanquish 
the  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition  ;  many  adhered 
still  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  none  made  a 
more  turbulent  resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of 
this  council  than  the  monks,  who  still  continued 
to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and  to  blow 
the  flames  of  sedition  and.  rebellion  among  the 
people.  Their  malignity  was,  however,  cha^ised 
by  Constantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  their  seditious  practices,  pubUshed  several 
of  them  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  by  new 
laws  set  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monastic  rage. 
Leo  IV.  who,  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
was  declared  emperor,  A.  D.  775,  adopted  the 
sentinients  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  pur* 
sued  the  measures  which  they  had  concerted  for 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry  out  of  the  Christian 
church;  for  having  perceived  that  the  worshippers 
of  images  could  not  be  engaged  by  mild^^d 
gentle  proceedings  to  abandon  this  superstitious^ 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  coergiv^  influence 
of  penal  laws.  ♦ 

Xin.  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  thetJnder 
impious  counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  ^*^ 
Leo  IV.  of  his  Ufe,  A.  D.  780,  and  rendered  the 
idolatrous  cause  of  images  triumphant.  The.pro- 
jBligate  Irene,  after  having  thus  accomplished 
fhe  death  of  her  husband,  held  the  reins  of  em* 
pire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constan- 
tine }  and,  to  establish  ijer    authority  on  more 

solid 

(C^  M  The  authority  of  this  council  is  not  acknowledged 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  the 
second  commandment^  which  they  hsivc  pru4^ntlj/  struck  out  pf 
the  decalogue. 
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cfeKt.  solid  Fdundations,  entered  intd  aft  alliance  tritli 
VI"-     Adrian,  bishopr  cff  JSow^^,  A.  D.  786,  and  Stun- 
*d?^  iiioned  a  co\itidl  it  Nice  in  ^ytUnia^  Which  is 
Mctdm  by  the  titl6  of  the  second  Nictrte  ccmnciL 
In  this  assembly  the  itrlperial  laws  cdnceming  the 
riew  idolatry  were  abrogated,  the  decreed  of  the 
council  of  Cofistafittnopte  revetted,  the  worship  of 
ihiages  atid  of  the  cross  re^tof  ^d,  and  sevfef^  pu- 
rii^hmentiaf  ddnduhc^d  against  Siith  as  m^tained 
that  Odd  was  the  only  object  6f  refi^ous  adora- 
tidn.    It  is  impossible  to  hriadrieany  thing  ftiote 
f idlciilotis  and  trifling  than  the  argntnents  tpori 
^hith*  the   bishbjte',  assembled  in    this  ctmfiCil,^ 
f&tihded  theit  decrees  {w].    The  authority,  ifbw- 
^eti  of  these  detrfre*  was  held  sacred  by  the  Ro- 
ihans,  ind  the  Orefefeis  ccfn6ider6d  in  the  %ht  o^ 
parricides  and.ttaitors  all  sttch  ^s  refused  to  sub- 
mit tor  them.    The  other  enormities  of  the  flagi- 
tldtis .  Irene,  atid  hef  deserved  fatt^,  carniot,  ^tli 
ph)i(riety ^  be*  treated  of  here. 
The  couft.      Xtyj  III  these  violertt!  cdtlteists,  the  ihDSt  bi  iU 
Fra^cfort.  I^sliiis,  Wch  as  the  ]8riKdlfs,  Geftti^n*,  and  G^tils, 
lieetned.  w  Steet  a  tnifldle  Way  between  the  oppo- 
,  ititti'.tenetfe  of  the  conteildiiig  parties.    They  '^tt6 
hi  opinio*  that  iWilges  nnght  be  lawfufljr  pre- 
wired, a!nd  even-  placed  fri  the  churches,  but,  a* 
the  sarpe, time,. they  looked  upon  ^  worship  of 
\      fhem  a(s  Atghly  ir^dus  and  o^^  to  the  Su. 

plitoe  Beisig  {/]•  Sucli,  particuiarfy,  Wete  the 
setttiments  of  Chafleihzfghe,  who  disfiiigtzished 
Wmteelf  in  this  inrportant  cdntroversy.  By  the 
idvlce  of  the  Fi*etich  feishopS^who  were  no  friends 
to  this  secbhdf  (touticfl  of  I<lice^  he  ordered  sbtte 


'  f«y]  Mart.  Chemnitius,  Examen  Concilii  TrtdeniiniyV^^'}'^' 
loc.  ii#  cap.v.  p.  52w  Lenhnty  Preservatif  con^e  k  Reunion 
avec  le  Siege  de  la  Adme,  par.  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  4'46; 

pr]  The  aversion  the  Britons  had  to  the  worsHip^f  images, 
inay  be  «een  itf  Spelraaft  d(t  Coficitia  Mdgiice  Britannia 9  toin.  u 
p.,  73. 
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learned  iftd  judlcidtis  dlvihe  fty  t6^i^t  F&ur  cent; 

ho^sCm^ifTi^g Imaged ^  whkh  he  9^At j  ii\  the  yeaf    ^^^^-  . 

790,  to  Adriaft,  th^  Rottiaft  pontljff,  with  a  view  ,^J^^ 

^  eftgage  him  lo  withdraw-  hi*  kj^otetidn  of 

the  det^ree^  <rf  that  eeiirttil.    fe  this  perfotittaftce 

the  resisdiid  aBteg^d  by  th«  Niasne  YAshCfp^  td 

justify  the  wdrtSii^  o{  itft^g^S^  ire  refuted,  with  j 

;reat  accurieyand  spirit  [^3-    "^They  Wer*  iltytv 

lOwev^r,  l4ft   Wlfhotit  deJferWt;    Adriah,   who 

was  iifiaid  of  ^knoWtedgiflg;  eved  ^tn  etttper<>r  fof 

iis  madtef  i  cdm^oSed  an  insWer  tcr  th^  i%>ttr  J3oOA:4 

iftdtttiohed  abo<^*^^  biil  n^ixhtt  hVi  ai-gtrirtents,  not- 

his  authority,  We^^  tofid^<it  td  Stij^ort  the  Stjper- 

ftitfen  he  eftaeaVdiired  to  ifilintam  ;  fof ,  in  th* 

^r  7d4j  Ch^rl^ttfegnfe  as^^mbfed,  at  Pt6nrfort 

6A  th^  Msting^  A  council  of  thtee  huhdi'ed  bi$hoJ)S, 

in  o^det  to  re-eksimine  this  Jmportaint  question  i 

h  whitb  the  &^mM  cont^iied  in  the  Pcmr  B66ki 

ipu^  soI*ftirty  tottfirm^,  aftd  the   wctship  of 

images  uhahlmously  dondenni^d  [tj.  Vtom  hence 

\^d  may  condttdej  that,  in  this  eentury  the  LatiW 

^'  deemed 


r 

I 


.  [y]  Tfie  books  of  Claarlemltgne  6dfncSrnm^  Images f  wUck 
^serve  an  at^entire  perusal,  are  yet  estftxnt ;  »ad  wken  th^^T 
Vere  become  extremely  scarce,  were  r«jRHblisbecl .  at  ffaHovtTp 
b  Svo,  m  173!,  Vy'tht  ceidbfateid  Chflstl^Jhef.  Aug.  Heu- 
ttaft,  t^hd  tnri(tbed  f hk  editiok  wilh  a  feat-rteti  Preface.  Tfe^si 
book«  are  adorned  ^h  the  tieftsr^tUft  fiMie  bf  ChflrkJKftagde  | 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  theiy  are  the  prodilcti6fi  of  4 
scholastic  divine,  ana  not  of  an  emperor.  Several  learned  men 
na^  conjectlrfed,  thai  Chatfemagne  cortiposed  these  booki 
^th  the  assistancfe  of  hi«  pfece^Jtbt  Akuin ;  see  Heumannl 
Prrtf.  p.  51.  ahd  ISknrk  HUt&iia  IklpcHi  GMnim.  toit^  k 
P*  ^0*.  This  eenjecti&ref  tholig^  Car  fronl  beiiig  coBtefli^it> 
Ue,  cannot  be  admitted  without  hesitation  ;  since  Alcuin  was 
^  Enghndwhen  these  books  were  composed.  We  learn  frortv 
the  history  of  his  Ufe,  that  he  went  into  England  A.  I>.  789, 
and  did  not  return  from  thence  before  td2. 

[zl  This  eyent  i&  treated  with*  a  degree  of  canAour  not  moxt 
jaudable,  than  surprising,  by  Mabillon,  in  Fruef*  ad  Saculum 
iv.  jfctorum  SS.  Qrd.  iemdkt.  part  V.  See  aho  Jo,  Geor^ 
Dovschens,  Ccitat,  ad  Concilium  Francofordieme  Argadar. 
1W9,  in  4to. 
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CEKT.  deemed  it  neither  impious,  nor  unlav^l,  to  dis- 
'^"^^    sent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  ponti£F,  and 

VAR.T  Tt  *       '  '  •    ■•  M,  '  • 

^^^^^^^^even  to  charge  that  prelate  with  error.     ,  .  ; 

The  con-       2LV.  While  the  coi\troversy  concetiiing  images 

trovewy    was  at  its  height,  a  new  contest  arose,  among  the 

d^'tatiMi  i-atins  and  Greeks  about  the  source  from  whence 

of  the  Holy  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded.  ^  The  Latins  affirmed, 

^  that  this  divine  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 

and  the  Son:    the  Greeks,  on.  the    contrary, 

asserted,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Father  only. 

The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  covered  with 

perplexity  and  doubt.     It  is^  however, .  certain, 

that  it  was  a^tated  in  the  council  of  GentilU^  near 

Paris^  A.  D.  767,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's 

legates  []a],  and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with 

a  nigh  degree   of  probability,  that    it  arose  in 

Greece  at  that  time  when  the  contest  about  images 

was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vehemence.    In 

this  controversy  the  Latins  alleged,-  in  favour  of 

their  opinicxns,  the  ^reed  of  Constantinopk^  whidi 

the  Sp^njard^^.^nd  Frpnch  had  successively  ^^^' 

rupted  (upoli  what  occasion  is  not  well  known), 

by  adding  the  words  Jilioque  in  that  part  of  it 

which  contained  the   doctrine   concerning  the 

Holy  Ghost.    The  Greeks,  op  the  other  hand, 

made  loud  complaints  of  this  crifninal  attempt  of 

the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  manifest  interpolation 

a  creed,  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  for  the 

church  univers^,  and  declared  this  attempt  ta- 

pudent    ar^d    sacrilegious.      Thus,    the   dispute 

changed  at  length  its  object,  and  was  transferred 

from  the  matter  to  the  interpolated  word  above 

mentioned  \¥]  \  in  the  following  century  it  was 

carried 

•  [fl]  See  Le  Cointe  jinnales  Eccles.  Francorunif  tom.  ^' 
p.  698. 

[^]  Learned  men  generally  imagine  that  this  controvfl^y 
began  about  the-vrotd^lioquej  which  some  of  the  Latins  bad 
ad4e4  to  the  Creed  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  council  ot 

•  '  '^  '     .  '       Constantinoft^ 
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carrieH  on  with  still  greater;yehemence,  and  added  cent. 
new  fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  akeady  por-    ^'^^ 
tended  a  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  ^^^^  " 
churches  [c^. 


PART  II. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 

church  during  this  century. 

K 

L  nnHE  religion  of  this  century  consisted  al-  Ceremooi« 
JL    most  entirely  in  a  inodey  round  of  ex-""^^^*^*^ 
ternal  rites  and  ceremonies. «  We  are  not,  there*^ 
fore,  to  wonder  that  more  zeal  and  diligence  were 
employed  in  multiplying  and  regulating  these  out*  ▲ 

ward  marks  of  a  superstitious  devotion,  than  in 

correcting 

ConsUtntinoplef  and  that  from  the  "word  the  dispute  proceeded 
to  the  doctrine  itself ;  see  Mabillon,  Act,  Sanctor,  Ord,  Bened: 
Scec.  iv.  part  I.  Pmef.  p.  iv,  who  is  followed  by  many  in  this 
opinion.  But 'this  opinion  18  certainly  erroneous*  The  doctrine 
was  the  first  subject  of  controversy^  which  afterwards  extended 
to  the  yfordJUioque^  considered  by  the  Greel^s  as  a  manifest  in- 
terpolation. Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council  of  Geri' 
tiUi  ^hews  evidently,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy- 
Spirit  had  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  subject  of  (^ntro-  - 
versy  when  the  di&pute  arose  about  the  word  now  mentioned. 
Pagi,  in  his  Critica  in  Baronium^  torn.  iii.  p.  323.  is  of  opinion^ 
that  this  controversy  had  both  its  date  and  its  occasion  from 
the  dispute  concerning  images^  for,  when  the  Latins  treated  th^ 
Greeks  as  heretics,  on  account  of  their  oppbaiUon  to  image  wotv 
ship,  the  Greeks  in  their  tufn  charged  the  Latins  also  with 
heresy,  on  account  of  their  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  learned  tritic 
has,  however,  advanced  this  opinion  without  sufficient  proo^ 
and  we  must  therefore  consider  it  as  no  more  than  a  probable 
conjecture, 

[c]  See  PitBoei  Hist,  controv,  de^processione  Spiritus  ^.  at 
the  end  of  his  Codex  Cnnon,  Ecdes.  Roman,  p.  355.  .  Le 
-Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  torn.  iii.  p.  354.  Ger.  J.  Vo&siu8» 
J^eTribus  SymboliSf  Diss.  iii.  p.  65 ;  and  above  all,  Jo.  Georg. 
.Walchius,  Histor.'  C^ntrw.'de  Pfocessione  Sptrifm  5.  pub- 
lished iu.SvQ^  at  tfoio,  in  1751. 


«7a  Tkelnitmitlliikjiryofthff^  '' 

csm*.  Correcting  the  irieea  ^»d  fofiiBi  of  men,  ia  etu 
viii.  Ughtei|ing  their  understandings,  and  fofminff  tfaeir 
'^^^^1^  hearts.  The  a^nimstsation  of  the  sacrasnent  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  deemed  the  niost 
solemn  and  important  branch  of  divine  worship, 
was  now  every  where  embellished,  or  rather  de- 
formed,  with  a  variety  of  Senseless  fopperies, 
which  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  that 
tffSecting  and  salutary  institution.  We  alsa  find 
manifest  traces  in  this  century,  of  that  supersti- 
tious custom  of  celebrating  what  were  called  so- 
'  Utainf  masses  f^},  though  it  be  difflcialt  to  d^ddfi 
whether  they  were  insdtuted  by  a  puUie  law,  or 
intvodiiced  by  the  authority  of  private  persons  [e]* 
Be  that  a^  it  may,  this  sin^  custom  is  suffipent 
to  give  us  an  idei^  of  the  syperstition  and  da^rkness 
that  sat  brooding  over  the  Christian  church  in  thii 
Ignorant  age,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a' further  detail  of  the  absurd  rites  with  whict 
a  d^ignii;ig  priie^thpod  contmued  to  ^sfigure  ^U 

charie-         IL    Charlemagne    seemed    disposed    to   stem 

waOfor'the*'^^^  torrent  oi  super^titipn,  which  gathered  ft?rce 

rites  of  the  from  ^M  tp  day ;  fpr,  ijot  to  rpiention  the  zeaj 

C!  °^  ^^^  which  he  c^p0Wd  the  wprship  pf  Wges, 

there  are  other  circumstances  that  h^ar  testimoaf 

to  his  intentiens  in  this  matter^,  such  as  his  pre* 

yeiitmg  the  multiplication  of  festiv^s,  by  re- 

d^eijig  th^m  tq  a  fiis^d  and  limited  number,  his 

arohibiling  the  o^emimy  of  cpnsecratiog  the 

churck 

(SS"  C^J  ^oUt<^^^  orpivate  masses  wer6  those  that  wfiifi  *9* 
iftbrated  by  the  priest  alone  in  behalf  of  sonls  detained  in  ^' 
gatoiy,  as  well  as.upon.  some  other  particular,  occasbns.  Tbetf 
masses  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  tkf 
were  a  rich  source .  of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  wen;  f  o^ 
demnsd  by  ^he  canoms  of  a  synod  assembled  at  Mentst  bQ«^ 
.  Chariemagne,  as  crhninai  innovations,  and  as  the  frnits  of  9Sp 
rice  and  uqtlu 

[e]  36e  eijarlBmagiie*8  book  concerning  Imag^  f* 
as  also  George  Calixtus,  De  missis  SoUtfmist  wc^  1^ 
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church  bells  by  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  and  cent, 
other  ecclesiastical  laws^f  his\  enactinff,  which  re-     ^"'* 

mm  «  •    *  •     1  •    •   I  O'  PART    II« 

dound  to  his  honour.  Several  circumstances, 
jbiowaver,  concurred  to  render  l^is  designs  s^bpf  (iv^ 
and  to  blast  the  si;(C(;e3S  of  |iis  worthy  purposes^ 
and  none  more  than  his  excessive  attachment  to 
the  Ron^tn  pontiffs,  ii^^o  wi^re  the  patFqni  an4 
protectors  of  thpsp  who  exerted  (hemse^^s  la  the 
c^use  of  cpr^nuuiies.  This  v^h^napnt  ps^^qn  £p^ 
th^  brdly  pontiff  was  inherit^  by  th§  gres^t  p^ip^ 
of  whom  vif^  are  |ipw  sp^akiijg^  ff ppi  b^s,  fji^h^i' 
iPepin,  ^^ho  had  syire^y  (f9mwisn4e4  t^  rq^H^^^ 
of  singlngf  and  the  kuxfl  of  c]2|>](|;i:h-npk\isip  in  ua^ 
at  ^9^9  tp  |}e  observe^  ev^ry  wiiere  in  ^  Chris- 
tian churph^  it  was  in  cqni^orn^^ty  ^ith  ]^\^  #^ 
{anple>  ^nd  in  cpmpli;^ncd  with  the  rep^t^^  an4 
iiQpQrtunate  solicitation  of  th^  pp^tifif  Adriaopi^ 
(Iia^  Ch^bmagne  I^i^o^ired  to  bring  §11  the  L^r 
tin  chi|i(rc W  to  fpllow,  as  their  ippdel,  the  chu^c})L 
of  jRmi^,  not  only  in  the  article  i^ow  m^i)tionefJ» 
but  also  v^  the  whol^  form  of  their  ^^ox^VlPx  W 
every  drcumstance  pf  their  rejigious  service  [/^ 
Seve^4  pburcheSj  however,  among  which  thpse  of 
Milan  and  Corbetia  distinguish^P^henas^es  ep>v- 
neatly,  ^ol^itely  rejected  t^is  prpppsali  an4  ccNuld 
neither  be  l^rought,  by  persuasion  nor  v|p]eppd^ 
to  d^nge  theix  us4i4  P^tixod  of  wofship* 


[/3  '3^  Cliarkmagne'^  Treatise  cmcemin^  Imflges,  Boc^ 
1.  p.  52.     E^inardji  De  vita  Caroti  Mqgni^  cap.  26,  p.  94'. 


*&.  Besseki. ' 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  dwisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

CENT.  L  ^I^HE  Arians,  Manicheans,  and  Mardonites, 
PART^ii.  though  often  depressed  by  the  force  of 


penal  laws  ^nd  the  power,  of  the  secular  arm, 
The  an-    gathered  strength  in  the  east,  amidst  the  tumults 
dent  Mcts  j^jj  J  di^dsions  with  which  the  Grecian  empire  was 
ttrength.    perpetually  agitated,  and  drew  great  numbers 
into  the  profession  of  their  opinions  [g].    The 
MonotheHtes,  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Phi- 
lippicus,  and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  and 
dignity  were  most  zealous  well-wishers,  regained 
their  credit'  in  several  places.    The  condition  also 
of  both  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  was  easy 
and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  their  power  and  influence  was  considerable ; 
nor  were  they  destitute  of  means  of  weakening 
the  Greeks,  their  irrecpncikable  adversaries,  and 
of  Spreading  their  doctrines,  and  multiplying  every 
where  the  number  of  their  adherents.  - 
C3emeii»        IL  In  the  church  which  Boniface  had  newly 
and  Adai-  ^j-^cted  iu  Germany^  he  himself  tells  us,  that  there 
were  many  perverse  and  erroneous  reprobates, 
who  had  no  true  notion  of  reli^on,  and  his  friends 
and  adherents  confirm  this  assertion.    But  tbe 
testimony  both  of  the  one  and  the*  others  is  un- 
doubtedly partial,  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  since 
it  appears  from  the  most  evident  prdofe,  that  the 
persons  here  accused  of  errors  and  heresies  were 
Irish  and  French  divines,  who  refused  that  blind 
submission  to  the  church  of  jRowie,  which  Boni- 
face was  so  zealous  to  propagate  every  whtf e. 

Adalbert 

[g]  In  Europe  also  Arianism  prevailed  greatly  among  the 
barbarous  nations  tbat  embraced  the  Christian  faith« 
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Adalbert,  a  Craul,  and  Qanent,  a  native  of  Ire^  ami 
imrf,  were  the  persons  whose  opposition  give  the  ,^"',1, 
most  trouble  to  the  amUtious  legate.  The  for*- 
mer  got  himself  consecrated  bishop,  without  the 
consent  of  Boniface,  excited  seditions  and  tu« 
mults  among  the  eastern  Francs,  and  appears,  in« 
deed,  to  have  been  both  flagitious  in  bis  conduct^ 
and  erroneous  in  his  opinions ;  among  other  irre- 
gularities, he  was  the  forger  [K]  of  a  letter  to  the 
human  race,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  have  been  carried  from 
heaven  by  the  arch«angel  Michael  {f\.  As  to 
Clement,  his  character  and  sentiments  were  ma* 
lidously  misrepresented,  since  it  appears,  by  the 
best  and  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  was 
much  b^ter  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  than  Boniface  lum'* 
sdf;  and  hence  he  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
confessor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this  barba« 
rous  age  {Jc].  Be  that  as  it  wiU,  both  Adalbert 
andCliemeivt  were  condemned,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  by  the  pontiff  Zachary,  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Bome^  A  D«  748  [/],  and  in  conse- 
quence 

[A3  See  the  Hidoire  LUterairedela  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  82. 

p]  There  is  aA  edition  of  thi«  ktter  published  by  the  leanw 
ed  Stephen  Baluzius,  in  the  Cajdhdaria  Rtgum  Francorum^ 
torn.  ii.  p«  1396. 

{Jc]  We  find  an  enumeration  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
Qement  in  the  letters  of  Boniface  Epistol.  cxxxv.  p.  189.  See 
also  Usserii  SyUoge  FpUtolarum  JFfibemicarumf  p.  12.  Nouveau 
Didionnaire  Histar.  CrUk.  torn,  i*  p.  133.  {O'  The  zealoua 
Boniface  was  too  ignorant  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  heresy,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  condemning  Virgilius  for  believing  that  there  were 
antipodes.  The  great  heresy  of  Clement  seems  to  have  been 
his  preferring  the  decisions  of  scripture  to  decrees  of  councils 
and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to 
reject  when  they  were  not  conformable  to  the  word  of  God. 

CCj*  [}}  TTiis  is  the  true  date  of  the  council  assembled  by 
Zachary  for  the  conderajiation  of  Adalbert  and  Clement^ 


vguu. 
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CENT,  quence  tfaerec^  were  committed  to  prison,  where^ 
^«.  in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their  days. . 
\^m^^  in.  Religious  discord  ran  still  higher  in  Spok^ 
Felix  and  i^^^^^  and  Gemumif^  towards  the  conclu^m  of 
Ei^and.  this  century ;  and  the  most  unhappy,  tumults  and 
commotions  were  occasioned  by  a  question  pro- 
posed to  Felix  bishop  of  Ufgella,  by  Edpand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo, who  desired  to  know  inwhat 
sense  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  The  answer 
which  the  former  eave  to  this  question^  was,  that 
Christ,  considered  m  his  cUvihe^nature,  was  tml^ 
and  essentiailtf  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that,  consi- 
dered as  a  man,  he  was  only  so,  nominal^  and  by 
adoption.  This  doctrine  was  spread  abroad  by 
the  two  prelates;  Elipand  propagated  it  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain^  and  Felix  through- 
out Septimania^  while  the  pontiff  Adrian,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  doctors,  looked 
upon  this  opimon  as  a  renovation  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  by  its  representing  Christy  as  divided  inta 
two  distinct  persons.  La  consequence  of  this, 
Felix  was  successively  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cils of  NarbonneyRaHsboHjFranqfortQsx  xhtMam^ 
and  Rome :  and  was  finally  obliged,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  AiX'la-Ghapelle^  to  retract  his  error,  and 
to  change  his  opinion  [w]»  The  change  he 
made  was,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  the 

'  .  common 

•  •      • 

and  not  the  year  745,  as  Fleury  ♦  and  Mabillon  f  have  pre- 
tended, in  which  error  they  are  followed  by  Mr.  Bower,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Popesy  p.  825.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  letter  6f  Bdfiiface,  in  conseqOence  of  which  this 
council  was  assembled,  must  have  been  wrote  in  the  year  748; 
since  he  declares  in  that  letter,  that  he  had  been  near  thirty 
years  legate  of  the  holy  see  of  Romey  into  which  commission 
he  entered,  as  all  authors  agree,  about  the  year  719. 

Cd*  [w]  The  council  of  Nurbonne  that  condemn^  FeKx, 
was  held  in  the  year  788,  that  of  Ratisim  m  792,  that  of 
Francfort  in  794,  that  of  Rome  in  799. 

**  Hist,  ficdesiast.  torn.  iz.  p.  296,    -  f  AnjQal.  Ord.  Bendict  lft»  flui.  *•  ^ 
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common  shift  of  temporising  divines ;  for  he  still  -  cent 
retained  his  doctrine,  and  died  in  the  firm  belief  ^"'' 
of  it  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  banished  by 
Charlems^e  (n].  Elipand,  on  the  contrary, 
lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  far  removed  frotn  the  thunder  of  sy- 
nods and  councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
coercive  power  in  religious  matters,  whose  utmost 
efforts  can  go  no  further  than  to  make  the  erro- 
neous, hypocrites  or  martyrs.  Many  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  disciples  of  Felix,  who  were  called 
AdoptianSj  departed  much  less  from  the  doctrine 
generally  received  among  Christians,  than  is 
conunonly  imagined  j  and  that  what  chiefly  dis* 
tinguished  their  tenets  was  the  term  they  used, 
and  their  manner  of  expression,  rather  than  a  real 
diversity  of  sentiments  [o].  But  as  this  sect,  to- 
gether with  their  chief,  thought  proper  to  make 
use  of  singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory 
expressions ;  this  furnished  such  as  accused  them 
of  Nestorianism,  with  very  plausible  reasons  to 
support  theii  charge. 

• 

[«]  The  authors,  who  have  written  concerning  the  sect  of 
Felix,  are. mentioned  by  J.  Alb*  Fabricius,  Bibliotfn  Lat,  viedii 
aroif  torn,  ii:  p.  482.  Add  to  these  Petrus  de  Marca,  in  hia 
Marca  Jf/L^panicOy  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  568,  Jo.,  de  Ferreras, 
Histoire  Generate  d'Espagnef  torn.  ii.  p.  518.  523.  528.  535, 
560,  Jo.  Mabillon,  Fraf,  ad  Sac.  iv.  Actor.  SS.  Ord,  Bene" 
diciif  pdtt  ii.  There  are  also  very  particular  accounts  given  of 
Felix  by  Dom.  Colonia,  Histoire  LUteraire  de  la  Ville  ek  Lyon^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  to*  and  by  the  Benedictine  monks  in  their  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France^  tom.  iv.  p.  434. 

[o]  Jo.  George  Dorscheus,  CoRat.  ad  Concilium  Francofurt* 
p.  101.  Wercniehf  De  LogomachUs  Eruditor,  p.  459.  Opp. 
Jac.  Ba^nagius  Praf,  ad  Etherium  in  Henr.  Camsii  Lection, 
ontiqm^  torn.  u.  ps^t  I.  p^  284.  George  Calixtusi  Singtd.  Diss. 
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CatAFTER  L 

OmQeming  ihe  prosperous  events  which  happened 
to  the  church  during  this  century. 

CENT.  I^npHE^  reign   of    Charlemagne   had  beea 
»ARt  I.  -^  singularly   auspicious   to  the  Christian 

y^^^yrsJ  cause  j  the  life  of  that  great  prince  was  princi* 
Hit        pally  employed  in  the  most  zedous  efforts  to  pro- 
Ij^    pagate  and  establbh  the  religion  of  Jesus  among 
citnWs  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  other  unen* 
ceatmed.  lightened  nations  :  but  his  piety  was  mixed  with 
Violence,  his  spiritual  conquests  were  generally 
made  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  this  impure  mix* 
ture  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  his  nobltet  exploits* 
BBs  son  Lewis,  undeservedly  sumamed  the  Meek, 
inherited  the  defects  of  his  illustrious  father  with- 
out his  virtues,  and  was  his  equal  in  violence  and 
cruelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all  worthy  and 
valuable  accomplishments.     Under  his  mg;n  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  was  offered  of  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  partictdany  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
.    and  Denmark.    A  petty  Idns  of  Jutland^  tamed 

fiaiald  Slack,  being  driven  troax  both  his  king- 
dom 
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dom  and  country,  in  the  year  826/ by  Reg*  cent. 
ner  Lodbrock,  tlirew  himself  at  the  emperors  ^^ 
feet,  and  implored  his  succours  against  the  usur-  ^^^^  '* 
per.  Lewis  granted  his  request,  and  promised 
the  eddied  prince  his  protection  and  assistance,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  would  embrace 
Christianity,  and  admit  the  ministers  of  that  reli» 
g^on  to  preach  in  his  dominions.  Harald  sub* 
knitted  to  these  conditions,  was  baptized  with  his 
brother  at  ilf^te,  A.D.  826,  and  returned  into 
Jiis  country  attended  by  two  eminent  divines^ 
Ansgar  Of  Anschaire,  and  Authbert;  the  for- 
mer a  monl^  of  Corbet/  in  Westphatia^  and  the  ht* 
ter  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  the  same  nameiil 
France.  These  venerable  missionaries  preadied 
the  gospel  with  remarkable  success,  during  the 
space  of  two  years,  to  tl}e  itihabitants  of  Qminia 
9ndJu^nd. 

n.  After  the  de^th  of  his  learned  and  pious  The 
companion  Authbert,  the  zealous  and  indefa-^jj'^^* 
tigable  Ansgar  maide  a  voyage  into  Sweden^Aatf^^ 
A.  D.  828,  where  his  ministerial  labours  were  also 
crowned  with  a  distinguished  success*  As  he  re^ 
turned  from  thence  into  Germany  iii  the  year  831, 
he  w^  loaded  by  Lewis  the  ^ek  with  ecdesi* 
astical  honours,  being  created  archbishop  of  the 
new  cbun:h  at  HamburghyZnd  also  of  the  whole 
porth,  to  wh^ch  dignity  the  superintendance  of 
the  church  at  Bremen  was  afterwards  added  in  the 
vear  844.  The  profits  attached  to  this  high  and 
honourable  charge  were  very  inconsiderable;  while 
the  perils  and  labours,  in  which  it  involved  the 
pious  prelate,  were  truly  formidable.  Accordingly 
Ansgar  travelled  frequently  among  the  Danes, 
Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  promote  the 
(rause  of  Christ,  to  form  new  churches,  and  to 
confirm  sQid  establish  those  which  he  had  already 
jgathered  together ;  in  all  which  arduous  eiitert 
prke^  he  p^sed  his  life  in  the  most  imminent 

T  3  daiiger^ 
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c:ent.  dangersjl  until  he  concluded  his  glorious  course, 

PAHT  I.  A- D,  865  M  ^ 

v^^v-^^     m«  About  the   middle  of  this  century  the 
Conversion  Mcesiansi  [^b']j  Bulgariiins,  and  Gazatians,   and 
oft^Bui.  .^^QY  th^m  the  Bohemiana  and  Moravians,  were 
Bohemians,  converted  to  Christianity  by    Methodius    an4 
J^^wa- Cyril,  two  Greek  monks,  whom  the  empress 
Theodora  had  ^ent  to  dispel  th^  d^kness  qf  these 
idolatrous  nations  [cy     The    zeal   of  Charle- 
nu^e,  and  his  pious  missionaries,  h^  b^n  for- 
merly exerted  in  the  same  c^use,  and  among  the 
same  people  [d  ],  but  with  so  little  success,  that 
any  faint  notions  which  they  had  received  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  were  entirely  effaced.    The  in- 
structions of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a  much  bet^ 
ter,  and  also  a  more  permanent  effect;   but  a$ 
they  rgcominended  to  their  new  disciples  the 
forms  of  worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  cere- 
motire$  usied  ai^ong  the  Greeki^  [f  3>  this  was  the 
occasion  pf  much  religious  s^imosity  and  conten- 

.   tioi^ 

fa}  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  accounts  of 
this  pious  and  illustrious  prelatq,the  foundgrof  the  Cimbrian> 
Danish,  and  Swedish  churches,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  -^^^^ 
Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  La^in,  medii  isvi,  torn.  i.  p.  292 : 
as  also  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  orhi  terrarum  exoriens,  p.  4-25. 
Add  to  these  the  Benedictine  monks^  in  their  Histoire  Lit.  de 
la  Franccy  torn.  v.  p.  277-  yicta  Sanctpr,  Mem  F^hruar^ 
torn.  i.  p.  391.  Erici  Pontoppidani  Jnnales  £ccie^  DCfnica 
J^j)lamaticii  torn.  i.  p.  18.  Jo.  Mollerus,  CimhicB  LiU^raUix 
torn,  iii,  p,  8,  These  writers  give  us  also  circumstantial  ac- 
counts pt  Ebbo,  Withmar,  Rembert,  and  others,  who  were 
either  the  fellqw-labQurers  or  successors  of  Ansgar. 

OJ-.  [A]  We  have  translated  tjius  the  term  M^n^  which  is 
an  error  iii  the  original.  Dr.  Mosl^im,  like  many  others,  has 
confounded  the  Mysians  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mcsd^  by 
giving  the  latter,  who  were  Europeans,  the  title  pf  the  former, 
who  dwelt  in  /isia, 

[c]  Jo.  George  Strcdowsky,  S^cra  Hforaviee  I/istoriayhh 
ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  &4!.  compared  with  Pet.  Kohlii  Introfiuc.  <^  ^^^* 
toriant  et  rem  Litter,  Slavorumy  p.  124. 

[d'\  Stredowsky,  loc.  dt.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  5.5.  ,    , 

[e]  Lenfant,  iHstifire  de  la  gm-re  des  Hus^h  fc**  ^  ^^ 
it??.?.     ' 
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erted  all  their  vehemence,  and  employed  every 


fiieans,  though  with  imparfect  success  of  redu- 
cing these  nations  under  the  discipline  and  juris* 
diction  of  the  Latin  church. 

IV,  Under  the  reign  of  Basilius,  the  Mace^PftheSh* 
donian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  theJ^^JI^"** 
Greeks  in  the  year  se?,  the  Skvoniana,  Aren- 
tani,  and  certain  provinces  of  Dalmaiiaj  sent  a;  . 
solemn  embassy  to  Constantinople^  to  declare  their 
resolution  of  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  of  embracing  at  the  same, 
time,! the  Christian  religion.  This  proposal  .was: 
i:eceivjed  with  admiration  and  joy,  and  it  was. also: 
answered  by  a  suitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the* 
conversion  of  a  people,  which  seemed  so  inge-^^ 
nuously  disposed  to  embrace  the  truth :  accord*-- 
ingly,  a  competent  number  of  Gredw  doctors: 
were  sent  among  them  to  litistruct  them  in  the 
knowledge, of  the  gospel,  ai>d  to  admit  theng  by 
baptism  uxtp  the  Christian  church  [jfj.  Thq, 
warlike  nation  of  the  Russians  were  converted 
under  the  same  emperor,  but  not  in  the  same 
msinner,  nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational 
motives.  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  prince  they  were  engaged  by  various 
presents  and  promises  to  embrace  the  gospel,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  received  not  only  the 
Christian  ministers  that  were  appointed  to  instruct 
them,  byt  also  an  archbishop,  whom  the  Gre- 
cian patriarch  Ignatius  had  sent  among  them^ 
to  perfect  their  conversion  and  establish  their 

T  4  church; 

ZJli  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  tfae^conversion  of 
the  Slavonians  to  the  treatise  De  adndnidrando  imperiOf  com^ 
posed  by  the  learned  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogen^  which 
18  published  by  Banduris  in  Imperium  Orientde^  torn.  i.  p*  72t 
?3.  Constantine  gives  the  same  account  of  this  event  in  the 
\ife  of  his.grandfather  Basiliusy  the  Macedonian,  s^ct*  54,  pub« 
bshed  in  ine  Corpus  Bj/zantiumi  toiq^  xvi.  p.  lS3t  l^iss 
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csMT.  dnirch  |^^]*    Such  were  the  begixmfaigs  of  Chris* 
MRT I  ^^^  among  the  bdd  and  warfike  Rusdans,  who 
'  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine^  and  who,  a  little 
before  their  conversion,  fitted  out  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  setting  sail  from  Kiavia  for  Canstanti^ 
nople^  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the  wh^le 
empire  [A]. . 
The  nature     V,  It  is  proper  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the 
conV^    various  conversions  which  we  have  now  been  re- 
•ons,       latihg,  that  they  were  undertaken  upon  much- 
better  principles,  and  executed  in  a  mora  fuous 
and  rational  manner,  than  those  of  the  preceding 
ages.    The  ministers,  who  wer&  now  sent  to  in* 
struct,  and  convert  the  barbarous  nations,  em« 
ployed  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  the 
terror  of  penal  laws,  to  aflfright  nfen  into  the  profies«^ 
sion  of  Christianity ;  nor,  in  establidiihg  churches 
upon  the  ruins,  of  idobtry,  were  they  prindpaSy 

attentive 

Zgl  Con^tznimm  Parph.  Vita  BasUii  MacedomSf  sect«  96. 
p.  157.  Corp.  Byzant.  bee  ?Lho  the  Narratio  de  Rufhenonm 
Cowoersionef  published  both  in  Gre^k  and  Latin  by  Banduriust 
in  lu8  Imperiwn  Orientahj  netis  ad  Parp/uffogen^amdeadmi* 
nistmndo  hnperiot  p-  62.  torn.  ii. 

J[A]  The  learned  Lequien*  in  his  Oriens  ChmHania,  torn,  i. 
p.  1 257>  gives  a  very  inaccurate  account  of  these  Russians  who 
were  converted  tc^  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Basilius 
the  Macedonian^  and  in  this  he  does  no  more  than  adopt  the 
errors  of  many  who  wrote  before  him  upon  the  same  tubject, 
Kor  is  he  consistent  with  himself^  for  in  one  pbce  he  affirms^ 
that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were  the  Russians  that  lived  in 
the  neighboui'hood  of  the  Bulgarians ;  while^  in  another  he 
maintains,  that  by  these  Russians  we  are  to  understand  the 
Gazarians.  The  only  reason  he  alleges  to  support  this  latter 
opinion  is,  that  among  the  Christian  doctors  sent  to  instruct 
the  Russians,  mention  is  made  of  Cyrils  who  converted  the 
Gazari  to  Christianity.  This  reaspn  vhews,  that  the  learned 
writer  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  these  Russians 
and  the  Gazari.  He  is  also  guilty  of  other  mistakes  upon  the 
tame  subject.  There  is  a  much  better  explanation  of  this 
matter  given  by  the  very  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred.  Bayer, 
Dissert,  de  Russorum  prima  eapeditiof$e  CotiitanHnopoUtana^ 
which  is  published  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  the  Commt^fUl 

Jkod.  Sci^ntiar*  Fetrop(^na* 
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attentive  to  promote  the  grandeur  and  extend  the  cent, 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs;   their  views      "^ 
were  more  noble,  and  their  conduct  more  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they  professed.  They 
had  principally  in  view  the  happiness  of  mankind^ 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
peace  by  methods  of  a  rational  persuasion,  and 
seconded  their  arguments  by  the  victorious  power 
of  exemplary  lives.    It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  doctrine  they  taught  was  far  from 
being  conformable  to  that  pure  and  excellent*  rule 
of  fiuth'  and  practice  laid  down  by  our  divine  Sa- 
viour, and  lus  holy  apostles ;  their  religious  sys^ 
tem  was,  on  the  contrary,  corrupted  with  a  va- 
riety dF'  superstitious  rites,  and  a  multitude  of 
absurd  inventions.     It  is  further  certain,  that 
there  remained  among  these  converted  nations 
too  many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  labours  of 
their  Christian  guided  :  and  it  appears  also,  that 
these  pious  missionaries  were  contented  with  in- 
troducing an  external  profession  of  the  true  reli- 
gion among  their  new  proselytes.    It  would  be, 
however.  Unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account 
of  negligence  or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of 
ih&T  ministry,  since,  in  order  to  gain  over  these 
fierce  and  savage  nations  to  the  church,  it  may 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  indulge  them 
in  some  of  their  hifirmides  and  prejudices,  and  to 
connive  at  many  things,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they 
would  have  been  careful  to  correct. 
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CHAP.  n.        ' 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  tJtat  Iiappened  ia 
tlie  church  during  this  century. 

CENT.  I.  r  I  iHE  Saracens  had.  now  extended  their 
FART  I.  -*^  usurpations  with  an  amazing  success. 
v^v>^  Masters  of  Asia^  a  few  provinces  excepted,  they 
The  pro-  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  extrenaities,  of  Indk, 
f^eil^^  and  obliged  the  greatest  part  of  j^rica  to  receive 
towards  their  yoke ;  nor  were  their  enterprises  in  the  west 
^pk^  without  effect,  since  Spaimnd  Sardinia  submitted 
to  their  arms,  and  fell  under  their  dominion. 
But  their  conquests  did  not  end  here ;  fen:  in  the 
year  827,  by  the  treason  of .  Euphemius,  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
idand  of  Sicily  ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century  the  Asiatic  Saracens  seized  upon  several 
cities  of  Calabria^  and  spr(e?id  the  terror  of  their 
victorious  arms  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Romy 
while  Crete^  Corsica^  and  other  adjacent  islands, 
were  either  joined  to  their  possessions,  or  laid 
wast.e  by  their  incursions.  It  is  easy, to  compre- 
hend that  this  overgrown  prosperity  of  a  nation 
accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  which 
also  beheld  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  diver- 
sion, must  have  been  every  where  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  tranquillity 
pf  the  church.  In  the  east,  more  especially,  a 
prodigious  number  of  Christian  &milies  embraced 
tlje  religion  of  their,  conquerors,  that  they  inigh<^ 
live  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 
Many,  indeed,  refused  this  base  and  CTiminal 
compliance,  and  with  a  pious  magnanimity  ad- 
hered to  their  principles  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion :  but  such  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  mi- 
serable condition,  and  were  not  only  robbed  of 
ihe  boirt  part  of  their  wealth,  wd  deprived  ot 
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^lieir  worldly  advantages,  but,  what  was  still  more  cent. 
deplorable,^  they  fell  by  degrees  into  such  mere-     ^^ 
dible  ignorance  and  stupidity,  that,  in  process  of  ^^^^  '* 
tinGie,  there  were  scarcely  any  repiains  of  Christi- 
anity  to  be  foimd  among  them,  besides  the  mere 
name,  and  a  few  external  rites  and  ceremonies.' 
The  European  Saracens,  particularly  those  who 
were  settled  in  Sjpain,  were  of  a  much  mi}der  dis^ , 
position,  and  seemed  tp  have  .put  off  the  greatest 
part  of  their  native  ferocity. ;  so  that  the  Chris- 
tians, generally .  speaking,  lived  peaceably  under 
their  dominion,  and  were  permitted  to  observe 
the  laws,  ^ipd  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  holy 
profession.    It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
this  mild  and  tolerating  conduct  of  the  Saracensi 
was  not  without  some  few  ex;cej5tions  of  cruelty 

IL  The  European  Christians  had  the  most  cruel  Th«  Nor* 
sufferings  to  undergo  from  another  quarter,  even 
from  the  insatiable  fury  of  a  swarm  of  barba- 
rians that  issued  out  from  the  northern  provin- 
ces. '  The  Normans,  under  which  general  term 
are  comprehended  the  Danes,  Norwegians^  and 
Swedes,  whose  habitations  lay  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  sea,  were  a  people  accustomed  to  car- 
nage  and  rapine.  Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs, 
who  subsisted  by  piracy  and  plunder,  had  already, 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  infested  with 
theirfleets  the  coastsof  the  German  ocean,  but  were 
restrained  by  the  opposition  they  met  with  from 
the  vigilance  arid  activity  of  that  warlike  prince. 
In  this  century,  however,  they  became  more  bol4 
and  enterprising',  made  frequent  irruptions  into 
Gemmnif^  BritainyFrieslaiid^  and  the  Gauk,  and 

carried 

[i]  See,  for  example,  the  account  th^t  is  given  of  Eulo*. 
gius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Cordotia,  in  the  j^cta  Sane* 
forum  ad  d>  xu  Mftrtii^  torn.  ii.  p.  88;  as  also  of  Roderick 
^nd  Salonion,  two  Spanish  martyrs  Qf  this  century.  Ibid,  a4 
P?.  xiii,  Martu,  jj.  238, 
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CENT,  carried  ^ong  vnth  them,  whoever  they  ymii 
PART  I.  ^^  ^^^  sword,  desolation  and  horror.  The  im- 
^^^y^  petuous  fury  of  these  savage  barbarians  not  only 
spread  desolation  through  the  Spanish  provinces 
[Ar3,  but  even  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
Italy  ;  for  in  the  year  857,  they  sacked  and  pil- 
laged the  dty  Of  Luca  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
and,  about  three  years  after,  Pisa;  and  several 
other  dties  of  Itaty^  met  with  the  same  fate  [/]. 
The  ancient  histories  of  the  Francs  abound  with 
the  most  dismal  accounts  of  their  Horrid  ex^doits. 
^J2^jjj^  in.  The  first  Views  of  these  savage  invaders  ex- 
tended no  further  than  plunder ;  but  charmed  at 
length  with  the  beauty  aind  fertility  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  they  were  sd  cruelly  depopuladng, 
they  began  to  form  settlements  in  them  j  nor  were 
the  European  princes  in  a  condition  to  cmpose 
their  usurpations,  Qn  the  contrary,  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obKged,  in  the  year  850,  to  resigii 
a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  to  this  pow- 
erful banditti  [wi]  j  and  ^  few  years  after,  under 
the  reign  of  Charieg  the  Gross^  emperor  and 
king  or  France ^ihQ  famous  Norman  chief  Godo- 
fred  entered  with  an  army  into  Friesland,  and 

obstinately  refused  ^o  she^tli  }^  sword  before  he 

vai 

CQ  Jo.  de  Perrcras,  ffistahe  Gener.  fSsp^gnet  tom.  ^ 
p.  58S.  Piracy  was  esteemed  among  the  northem-nationi* 
rerj  honounible  and  noble  profession ;  and  hence  the  sons  of 
kings,  and  the  young  nobility,  were  trained  up  to  this  spwiel 
of  robbery,  and  made  it  their  principal  business  to  perfect 
themselves  in  it.  Nor  will  this  appear  very  surprising  to  such 
as  consider  the  religion  of  these  nations,  and  the  barbarism  » 
the  times.  See  Jo.  Lud.  Holberg.  Histom  Danorm  » 
Narve^crum  Naudis,  in  SGrhtisSocietafu  Scientiar.  Hajfnienast 
torn,  iii,  p.  349.  in  yrhich  there  are  a  multitude  of  curious  anc^ 
interesting  relatione  concerning  the  ancient  piracies,  d^^ 
from  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  annals.  , 

[/]  Sec  the  Scriptares  Rerum  Italicarum,  pubBshcd  DJ 
|il  uratori. 

C»t]  ^nnaks  inccrti  AuctorU^  in  fithoei  SQr¥or*  ^^^'^ 
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nm  master  of  the  whole  province  [n].  Sucfa^  cent. 
however,  of  the  Normans  as  settled  among  the  '^ 
Christians,  contracted  a  gentler  turn  of  mind,  and 
gradually  departed  from  their  primitive  brutality. 
Their  marriages  "vvith  the  Christians  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  civilize  them ;  and  engaged  them  to 
abandon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors  with 
more  fiidlity,  and  to  embrace  the  gospel  with  more 
readiness  than  they  would  have  otherwise  done. 
Thus  the  proud  conqueror  of  Friesland  solemnly 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  after  that  he  had 
received  in  marriage,  from  Charles  the  Gross» 
Gisda,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire  the  youi^^. 

[n]  Reginonis  Pruimenus  jinnal.  lib.  ii.  f.  60*  i&  Kstom 
Jtcr^or.  German. 
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•  CHAP.  L 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  phitosophy  during 

this  century. 

CENT.  I.  npHE  Grcdan  einpire,  in  this  century,  was 
PART  II  ^"  circumstances  every  way  proper  to  ex- 

\,,,^^yrsJ  tinguish  all  taste  for  letters  and  philosophy,  and 
The  state  all  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.    The 
of  letters   liberality,  however,  of  the  emperors,  some  of 
SelSS*  *  whom  were  men  of  learning  and  taste,  and  the 
wise  precautions  taken  by  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople^  among  whom  Photius  deserves  the  first 
rank  in  point  of  erudition,  contributed  to  attach 
a  certain  number  of  learned  men  to  that  imperial 
city,  and  thus  prevented  the  total  decline  of  let- 
ters.   Accordingly  we  find  in  Constantinople^  at 
this  time,  several  persons  who  excelled  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry ;  some  who  displayed,  in  their 
writings  against  the  Latins,  a  considerable  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  a  high  degree 
.    of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  controversy ; 
and  others  who  composed  the  history  of  their  own 
times  with  accuracy  and  with  elegance.     The 
controversy  with  the  Latins,  when  it  gtew  more 
keen  and  animated,  contributed,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  excite  the  literary  emulation  of  the 
disputants,  rendered  them  studious  to  acqu^e 
new  ideas,  and  a  rich  and  copious  elocution? 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  elegance  and  wit ;  and 
thus  rouzed  and  invigorated  talents  that  were 
ready  to  perish  in  indolence  and  sloth. 


Chap.  I*   '  .  Ldariiing  and  PUlos&plip  §8t 

II;  We  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Zonaras,  cent. 
that  the  study  of  philosophy  lay  for  a  long  time     '^• 
neglected  in  this  age ;  but  it  was  revived,  with  a  y^^^^^^ 
zeal  for  the  sciences  in  general,  under  the  empe-ofphiioio- 
ror  Theophiius,  and  his  son  Michael  HI.    ThisP^r- 
revival  of  letters  was  principally  owing  ^ji]  to  the 
encouragement  and  protection  which  the  learned 
received  from  Bardas,  who  had  been  declared 
Caesar,  himself  a  weak  and  illiterate  man,  but 
a  warm  friend  of  the  celebratedPhotius,  the  great 
patron  of  science,  by  whose  council  he  was,  un- 
doubtedly, directed  in  this  matter.    At  the  head 
of  all  the  learned  men  to  whom  Bardas  committed 
the  culture  of  the  sciences,  he  placed  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  a  man  of  the  most  profound  and 
uncommon  erudition,  and  who  afterwards  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Thessalonica.    Photius  ex- 
plained the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  while  Michael 
Psellus  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  the  other  works 
of  that  great  philosopher. 

HI;  Tne  Arabians,  who,  instead  of  cultivating  The  state 
the  arts  and  sciences,  had  thought  of  nothing  °l|f^??f 

1.1  ,  ^  \.  i     .       °      .        .  ^  among  th« 

faitherto,  but  of  extendmg  theif  terntones,  were  Arabians 
now  excited  to  literary  pursuits  by  Almamunis, 
otherwise  called  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  whose 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letters  was  great, 
and  whose  munificence  towards  men  of  learning 
and  genius  was  truly  royal.  Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  this  celebrated  caliph  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  the  Arabians  made  a  rapid  and  astonishing 
progress  in  various  kinds  erf  learning.  This  ex- 
celtoit  prince  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  died  in  the  year 
833.  He  erected  the  famous  schools  of  Bagdad^ 
Cufa,  and  Basora,  and  established  seminaries  of  ' 
karning  in  several  other  cities ;  he  drew  td  his 
court  men  of  eminent  parts  by  his  extraordinary 

libe- 

'    [o]  Annalium^  torn.  ii.  lib.  xvi.  p*  126.  torn.  x.  Corporis 
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GBMT.  Uberality,  set  up  noble  libraries  in  various  placa, 
^^     had  translations  made  of  the  best  Gredin  pro- 
>ART  n.  J^^Q^^g  Jj^^q  ^^  Arabic  language  at  a  vast  ex- 

pence^  and  employed  every  method  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  learning,  that  became  a  great  and 
genarous  prince,  whose  zeal  for  the  saences  vm 
attended  with  knowledge  [  j»].  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  this  immortal  caliph,  that  the  Arabians 
began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Grecian  learning, 
and  to  propagate  it,  by  degrees,  not  only  in  Sym 
and  Africa^  but  also  in  Spmn  and  Itahf  ;  and  from 
this  period  they  give  us  a  long  catalogue  of  cele- 
brated philosophers,  physicians,  astronomers,  and 
mathematicians,  who  were  ornaments  to  their  na- 
tion through  several  succeeding  ages  \jf\.  And 
in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast  without  reason, 
though  we  are  not  to  consider,  as  literally  tnie, 
9II  the  wonderful  and  pompous  things  which  the 
mor^  modem  writers  of  the  Saracen  history  teB 
us  of  these  illustrious  philosophers. 

After  this  period  the  European  Christians  pro 

fited  much  by  the  Arabian  learning,  and  were 

highly  indebted  to  the  Saracens  for  the  improve' 

ment  they  made  in  the  various  sciences.    For  the 

mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and  phikfiophyt 

that  were  taught  xaEurvpeixoxa  the  tenth  century, 

were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  ilrabian 

schools  that  were  established  in  Spain  and  Itahf  ^(fi 

.    from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages.  And  from 

hence  the  Saracens  may,  in  one  respect,  be  justly 

considered  as  the  restorers  of  learning  in  JEurope. 

"Hiestateor    IV.  In  that  part  of  Europe,  that  was  subject  to 

^'chSte.^®  dpnainion  of  thcs  Francs,  Charlema^e  la* 

tnagiie,aiid  bOUTeu 

luisttccei* 

f  jp3  Abulpharaius,  Historia  Dynastian  p.  246*  Gcorg* 
Elmacin,  HUtor.  Saracen,  lib.  ii.  p.  139.  Bartbol.  Herbeloti 
JSibUotk,  Orient.     Article  Mammiy  p.  545. 

[^]  See  the  treatise  of  Leo  Africanus,  De  Medids  et  Pfj^ 
losoMs  jirabibuSf  published  a  second  time  b^  FabriduS;  io  ^^ 
twelfth  volume  of  his  Sibliotheca  Graca,  p.  259. 
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bbured  \i^ith  itiis'ddlUe  Mai  ahd  srdcmr  for  this  vewt. 
advAHcetnent  of  lUeftil  leartitng^  and  kounated  ^- 
fxU  6»t:^etts  td  the  culture  tif  the  sciences  in  all  ^^^^  "* 
thtic  vuii^Mis  branches*  So  that^  had  his  succes- 
sors been  disposed  to  foilovr  his  example^  and  ca- 
{>abk  of  Acting  Upon  the  taol^e  j^an  he  formed, 
the  empire^  in  a  littfe  titoe,  woiud  have  been  eti-^ 
tif elf  a^liv^red  from  barbso-i&iti  and  ^^ance. 
tt  is  true;  thid  great  prince  left  in  hi$  family  k 
certain  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated  his 
immediate  successors  to  imitate,  in  some  mea- 
sure, his  ^eai  for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  of 
letters*  Lewis  the  Meek  both  formed  and  exe- 
cuted several  designs  that  were  extremely  condu- 
cive to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  [rl ; 
tmd  his  eeal  in  this  respect^  was  surpassed  by  dae 
urdour  whh  which  his  son  Charles  the  Bald  ex- 
erted himself  in  the  propagation  of  letters,  and 
in  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  the 
most  alluring  marks  of  his  prot;ection  and  favour. 
This '  gireai  patron  oi  the  sciences  drew  th$  Ute- 
rati  to  his  court  from  all  palrts^  tc>ok  a  particular 
delight  in  their  conversation,  multiplied  and  em- 
beUished  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  prqtect>- 
ed,  in  a  nK)re  special  manner,  the  Aulic  school, 
of  which  mention  has  been  formerly  made,  and 
which  was  first  erected  in  the  seventh  century,  in 
order  to  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  £rst  nobility  \js2*  His  brother  tjothaire  en- 
deavoured to  revive  in  ItAltf  the  drooping  sciences, 
?md  to  restore  them  from  that  state  of  langour 
and  decay  intb  which  the  corruption  and  indo- 
lence of  the  clergy  had  permitted  them  to  fall, 
VOL.  li*  u  For 

[r]  See  the  Htsimtt  Literaire  efe  ta  Ftwncey  torn.  fsr.  p. 
S83. 

f  *]  Herman.  Coriringn  Atditptit  Atttdtnii^s^  p.  S20.  Csfet* 
Eg.  dt  Bouky,  Hkt.  Acad*  Paris,  torti.  i.  p.  178.  Latmoius, 
De  Sckolu  CtiroU  M.  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  Vti  Histoire  Liitei(>  de 
la  France^  torn.  y.  p.  4rS3* 
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tmpedi- 
ments  to 
the  pro- 
gress of 
learniog. 


.CENT.  'For  tKis.  purpose  he  erected  schools  in  thfc  ei^ht 
^  iprincipal  dties  of  Italif^  Ji.  D.  823  [t\  but  with 
^'little  success,  since  it  appears  that  that  country 
was  entirely  destitute  of  men  <rf  learnijig  and  ge- 
nius duripg  the  ninth  cexxtury  \ti]. 

In  Engmid\t7tXTi\Xi!g  had  a  better  fate  under  the 
auspicious  protection  of  King  Alfred,  who  has  ac- 
.quired  an  immortal  name,  not  only  by  the  admi- 
rable progress  he  made  in  aU  kinds  of  elegant  and 
liseful  jknowledge  {yo\  but  also  by  the  care  he 
took  to  multijply  men  of  letters  and  genius  in  his 
tJominions,  and  to  restore  to  the  sciences,  Isacred 
and  t)rofene,  the  credit  and  lustre  they  so  emi- 
4iently  deserve  {jc']. 

y.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  rendered  the 
eflpects  of  all  this  zeal  and  all  these  projects  for  the 
.advancement ,  of  learning  much  less  r  considerable 
than,  might  h^ve  Otherwise  been  expected.    The 

•    ,  ,:  .        _         V  .    pro- 

\  '  "  ■  - .  ■     • 

[t']  Seethe  eiiitft  for  that  purpose  amofigthe  Capitnkmk 
•Muratori  RerufA  Hqlicar,  tom»  u  part  II«  p.  151* 

ji^  See  Muratori's  yintiq,  Ital,  medii  cevi,  torn,  iiu  p.  829. 

[to]  See  Ant.  Wood.  Hist,  et  Antiquit.  jfcadenu  Oxoniens. 
lib.  i.  p.  13.  Boulay,  Hist.-^cad.  Paris.  tt)m.  i.  p.  211.  Oe- 
neral  Diclixmaryy  at  the  article  jilfred.  (This  prihd^,  among 
other  pious  and  learned  labours,  translated  the  Fattoral  of 
JOregory  I,  Boetius,  De,  Con^platiane,  and  Bede's  £ccksutstl' 
-col  HistortfJ. 

CS"  [x]  This  excellent  prince  not  only  encouraged  by  lii* 
protection  and  liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  inade  any 
pr()g^ss  in  the  Hberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  oyer  from 
'foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished  talents,  wb«nvhe  fixed 
in  a  seminary  at  Oxford,  and,  of  consequence,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university.  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Charles 
the. Bald,  and  Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin, in  Ffon^i 
were  the  most  famous  of  those  learned  men  who  came  from 
abroad;  Asserius,  Werefrid,  Pkgmund,  Dunwuf,  Wutf- 
fiig,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Neof%  deserve  the  first  rm- 
aurofng  the  English  Literati,  -who  adorned  the  age  of  A^'^^ 
See  ColUer's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  I.  book  iii.  p«  ^^^* 
'166,  &c.  Rapin  Thoyras,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious 
monarch. 


/  _ 
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protectors  and  patrons  of  the  learned  were  them-  cent. 
selves  learned;  their  authority  was  respectable,  '^' 
and  their  munificence  was  boundless ;  and  yet  the 
progress  of  science  towards  perfection  was  but 
slow,  because  the  interruptions  arising  from  the 
troubled  state  of  Europe  were  frequent.  The  dis- 
cords that  arose  between  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  hi? 
sons,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  rupture  between 
the  latter,  retarded  considerably  the  progress  of 
letters  in  the  empire  ;  and  the  incursions  and  vic- 
tories of  the  Normans,  which  afflicted  Europe  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  this  century^  were  so  fa- 
tal to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that, 
in  most  of  the  European  provinces,  and  even  in 
France y  there  remained  but  a  small  number  who 
truly  deserved  the  tide  of  learned  men  \jf].  The 
wretched,  and  incoherent  fragments  of  erudition 
that  yet  remairied  among  the  clergy  were  con- 
fined to  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  episcopal 
schools ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  monkish  and  priestly 
orders  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
culture  df  the  sciences,  diminished  in  proportion' 
as  their  revenues  increased,  so  that  their  indolence 
and  ignorance  grew  with  their  possessions. 

VI.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  se-Exampfci 
veral  examples  of  learned  men,  whose  zeal  f6r*>^^«f™^ 
the  saences  was  kindled  by  the  encouragement  flouriahed 
and    munificence  of  Charlemame,  shone  forth  ^"  ***"  ^«»* 
with  a  distinguished  lustre  through  the  darkness 
of  this  barbarous  age.    Among  these,  the  first 
rank  is  due   to  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose    fame 
was  great  through  all  Germany  and  Frame ^  and  to 
whom  the  youth  resorted,  in  prodigious  numbers, 
from  all  parts,  to  receive  his  instructions  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.    The  writers  of  history, 
whose  works   have   deservedly  preserved  their 

u  2  names 

[y]  Servati  Lupi  Epistola  xxxiv.  p.  69.  -  Conringii  AnHq. 

Acad.  p.  322,    Hi^oirc  Litter,  dcla  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  251. 


^  The  Internal  tiisiary  qftiie  0tutch, 

CENT,  names  from  oblivtoxi,  are  E^nbard,  Freculpli^ 
IX.  Thegan,  Hamo^  Anastasius,  Ado,  and  others  or 
f^J^'less  note*  floras,  Walafridus,  Strabo,  Ber- 
tharivs,  and  Rabanus,  excelled  in  poetry^  Sma« 
raedus  and  Bertharius  were  etninent  for  tWf 
Stkill  in  grammar  and  languages,  as  was  also  the 
<;elebrated  Rabanus  already  mentioned,  who  ac^ 
quired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation  by  s^  learn- 
ed  and  subtile  treatise  concerning'  the  causes  and 
the  rise  of  languages.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew 
erudition  was  cultivated  with  considerable  success 
by  William,  Servatus  Lupus,  Scotus,  and  others. 
£^nhard,  Agobard,  Hincmar,  and  Servatus  Lu- 
pus, were  much  celebrated  ior  tlie  eloquence 
vhich  appeared  both^  in  their  discourses  and  in 
their  writmgs  [^J. 
johanntt  VIL  The  philosophv  andlogic  that  were  taijght 
fc!^«.  ^  ^®  European  schods  durjng  this,  century, 
scarcelv  deserved  such  honourable  titk9»  vA 
were  kttle  better  than  aii  enipty  jargon,  there 
were,  however,  to  be  foun4  in  various  places^ 
particularly  among  the  Irish,  men  of  acute  parts, 
suid  extensive  knowledge,  who  were  perfectly  well 
entitled,  to  the  appellation  of  philosppber$M  The 
chief  of  these  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  [flj 
a  native  of  Ireland^  the  friend  and  companioii  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  delighted  so  much  in 
his  conversation  as  to  honour  him  with  a  pl^ce 

* '   at  his  table.    Scotus  was  endqwed  with  an  excel* 

Jent 


[^z]  Such  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  circumstantial  account 
•f  these  writers,  and  of  theif  various  protiuctionSy  may  cobwK 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  tom«  iv.  p.  25U  to  271* 
Or  the  more  ample  account  given  of  them  by  thp  celebrated 
Le  Beuf,  in  \x\^  Eiaf^  des  Sciences  en  Frsnce  dmtis  Charlc'* 
ihagne,  Jew^tt'  au  Roi  Robert,  which  is  pubGshed  in  his  Re* 
cuiel  de  divers  ecrits  pour  sercir  d^  Ecdairdssement  d  P  JS^ 
toire  de  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  L  Paris  1738.  en  8vo. 
.  9^  C^]  Erigen  signifies  propq-ly:  a  natiye  of  frehnd,  9» 
Enuy  or  //iw,  was  the  ancient  name  of  that  kingdom. 
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lent  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  Was  con^idef-  CENf. 
ably  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  erudition.  *^- 
He  explained  to  his  disciples,  the  philosophy  of  '^^^  "' 
Aristotle,  for  which  he  was  singularhr  well  qua- 
lified by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
lan^age ;  but  as  his  genius  was  too  bold  and  as- 
piring to  confine  itself  to  the  authority  and  deci'- 
gions  of  the  Stagirite,  he  pushed  his  philosoi^icai 
researches  yet  farther,  dared  to  think  for  himself^ 
and  ventured  to  pursue  truth  without  aiiy  other 
guide  than  his  own  reason.  We  have  yet  extant 
of  his  composition,  Five  books  concetning  the  ditU 
stonqfnature^  an  intricate  and  subtile  production  ^ 
In  which  the  causes  and  principles  of  HI  things 
are. investigated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sa« 
gacity,  and  in  which  also  the  precepts  of  Christian 
nity  are  allegorically  explained,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew,  tnat  their  ultimate  end  \s  ih6 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  Bein?,  He 
was  the  first  who  blended  the  scholastic  m^ologif 
with  the  mystic,  and  formed  them  into  one  system. 
It  has  also  been  ithagined,  that  he  was  far  Iromi 
rejecting  the  opinions  of  thosd  who  consider  thcl 
uiuon  of  God  and  nature,  as  similar  to  the  union 
'  that  subsists  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  a  no« 
tion  much  the  same  with  that  of  many  andenfc 
philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Deity  as  the 
soul  of  the  world.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  alle-^ 
ged,  and  riot  without  reason,  that  what  Scotus  said 
upon  this  subject  amounted  to  no  more  than  what 
the  Meatists  [*],  a$  they  are  called,  maintained 

after* 

eHj"  X,bl  The  ReaMsy  wha  followed  the  doctrine  of  Ari; 
Ctotle  wiSi  reepect  to  uiiiversalideasj  were  so  called  in  op^ 
po»itioh  to  the  Nominalists^  vAao  embraced  the  hypothesis  of 
2;eno  and  the  Stoke  upon  that  perplexed  and  intricate  snbject; 
Aristetle -beldy  against  ?lato,  that  previous  to,  and  inde^ 
pendent  oq  matter,  there  were  po.  universal  ide^  or  essences  i 
Md  that  the  ideas,  or  exemplars,  whiph  the  latter  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  divine  mind,  and  to  have  been  the  modeh 
qi  i^  created  th»gs,  bad  beeri  etetnally  impressed  upoa  mat, 

^  U3  ter. 


/■ 
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€ENT.  afterwards,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
'^  jj^  has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  perplexed  and 
'  obscure  mamier  [c].  This  celebrated  philosopher 
formed  no  particular  sect,  at  least  as  far  as  is 
come  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  this  will  be  consi- 
dered, by  those  whp  are  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his 
immense  learning  was  accom{)anied  with  meek- 
pess  and  modesty. 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certain  person 
named  Macarius,  a  native  of  Jrelandj  who  pro- 
pagated in  France  that  enormous  error,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  professed  by  Averroes, 
that  one  individual  intelligence,  one  soul,  per* 
formed  the  spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  aQ 
the  human  race.  This  error  was  confuted  by 
Ratramj  a  famous  monk  of  Corbey  []d].  Before 
these  writers  flourished,  Dungal,  a  native  of 
Ireland  dlsOy  who  left  his  country,  and  retired  into 
a  French  monastery,  where  he  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  liewis  the  Meek, 
and  taught  philosophy  and  astronomy  with  the 

greatest  reputation  [e].  ^  Heric,  a  monk  of  Jt^-^ 

erre^ 

ter,  and  were  coeval  wkh,  and  inherent  in,  their  objects.  Zena 
?ind  his  fpUawercb  departing  both  frop  the  Platf>nic  and  Aristo- 
telian 8ys.tems,  mjiintamed  that  these  pretended  t^iversab  had 
neither /J?rm  nor  essence,  and  were  no  more  than  mere  terms  and 
nominal  representations  of  their  particular  objects.  The  doc- 
trine of  Aristetie  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  centurjr,  when 
Roscelinusenfibraced  the  Stoical  system,  and  founded  the  sect 
of  the  Nominalists^  ^^9^.  sentinTtents  were  p!:0pagat?4  ^\^ 
great  success  by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects  dif- 
fered considere^bly  among  themselves,  ^nd  explained,  or  rather 
obscured,  their  respective  tenets  ii^  a  variety  of  ways* 

[c]  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published  at  0:^ord  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  1G81.  .  The  learned  Heuman  has  mad© 
several  extracts  from  it,  and  given  also  an  ample  and  learned 
account  of  Scotus,  in  has  ^cisqfthe  Fhiloscpkers,  ^^ntten  m 
Germany  torn.  iiJ,  p,  858.  , 

^    ld\  Mabillon,  Prccf.  ad  S<eo,  i>art  II.  Acton  SS.  Ordx 
Benedicti,  sect.  156.  p.  53.      .  .    ' 
.   £f  ]  .  Histoire  Litteraire  d^  fq  Frfift^  torn,  iy.  p.  4R2*. 


1 
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errey  made  likewise  an  eminent  figure  Bxtkon^  the  oMnt.  • 
learned-  of  this  age ;  he  wiis  a  man  oi  ui^mmon     '^' 
sagacity,  was  endowed  with  a  great  and  aspiring 
geniusj  and  is  said^  in  many  thmgs,  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  famous  Descartes  in  the  manner  of' 
investigating  truth  [/}. 


CHAP.  n. 

.  ...  .  ,.       -  ,\ 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers,  of  the  churchy 
and  itsjbrm  of  government  during  this  century^  - 

L  nnHE  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the^hecorw 
A  greatest  pait  of  the  clergy  arose,  at  this  [h?  cTw^- 
time,  to  an  enormous  height,  and  stand  upon 
record,  in  the  unanimous  complaints  of  the  most 
candid  and  impartial  Miritdrs  of  this  century  [^g*]* 
h  the  east)  tumult,  *  discord,  ^  conspiracies,  and 
treason,  reigned  uncontrouled,  and  all  things 
were  carried  by  violence  atid  fdrce.  These  abu- 
ses appeared  in  many  things,  but  particularly  in  .. 
the  election  of  the  patriarchs  of  Gonstantinopk. 
The  favour  of  the  court  was  become  the  only 
step  to  that  high  and  important  office ;  and  as 
the  patriarch's  continuance  in  that  eminent  post 
depended  upon  such  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
foundation,  nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a^ 
prelate  pulled  down  from  his  episcopal  throne  by 
an  imperial  decree.  In  the  western  provinces, 
the  bishops  were  become  voluptuous^  and  e&mir 
Bite  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  passed  their 
lives  amidst  the  sptendour  of  courts,  and  the  plea^ 

u  4  sures 

r/]  Le Beuf  Memoirespour  PfKstoire  d^Auxerre^^oiai. \u 
p*  ^81.  Acta  Sanctorum^  tgm.  iv.  M*  Junii  add.  xxiv;  p.  829. 
4*  od  d.  xxici.  Jul,  p.  249.  For  this  philosopher  has  obtaioed 
^  place  ?modg  the  saintly  order. 

tsl  See  Agobardusy  Bejmmk^  etjure  Sacerdoiiii  sect* 
^3.  p.  137,  ^om,  i,  opp.  cd«  Bahmu  .  -  •  ^       .    '  - 


9»$  ^ejnterml  IRffriy  oftfi^  (^cA, 

(;piirr.  suresof  ^^jmiious  ic4^iK:?s  wMdx  corrupted 
tAM  w^  ^^^  ^^^^  e»ti|lg»isbe4  |h^  aea^l,  w<l  T^dered 
^  the^i  inculpable  of  p^rfof  niing  the  sc^ipn  duties 
of  thi^r  function  [^}  j,  wW©  the  infpifiof  clergy 
MT^r^  s^nk  in  Uce^tion^ess^  minded  nothing  but 
sensual  gratifications,  and  infected,  N^tb  the  moEil 
heinous  vices  the  flock,  whom  it  was  the  very 
business  g(  their  ministry  to  preserve,  or  to  deli- 
ver from  the  contagjqn.  of  Iniquity.  Besides,  the 
ignorance  of  the  sacred  order  was,  in  many  places, 
sp  dei^orable,  that  i?w  of  tbenoi  cpuld  either 
re;ul  or  wr'ite ;  ai|d  ^91  few^  were  capable  of  ?j;- 
pressing  their  wretched  notions  with  any  degree 
c£  inet^od  or  p^rsficitLity.  Hence  it  happened,, 
that  wh^n  letterfi  mk^^  Cq  ^e^  pefmejd)  or  any  nat- 
ter €if  co^^equewe:  vl^s  to  be  ecminitt^d  tf)  w- 
t»^g,  they  W  commanly  recour^^  to  4WW  pwo« 
yrho  w^  suppose^  to  he  e^ow^d  ^h  smperiot 
2|biUties^  21^  appears  in  (1^  qw  of  S^ry^us  I^u^ 

pM  [Q.  •  '  .       . 

^^5*^  BU  Mamy  cireumstwces  cen/ewrod*.  purlKU-f 
rai»t^"''^'l»fly  W  the  Euroyejn  liiftions,  to  pir^di^u^  wd 
^tt^ment  this  cwruptV^ix  ^d  Uce^ntipu^fies^  »:^ 
stainrfiil  ia  w  ^«?  of  hk^  who  wet e  $el  apart 
to  exhibit  eiisw^les  of  fief y  tQ  the  Te«t  ^  ^^ 
MforW,  A»iang  the^  we  flaay  r^)k«ft,  m  the 
chief  s^w^e»  of  tth«  evil  ^inde?  cw#iderati<»,  the 
Q;^i9i^ft  <rf  the  ^inae%  eve»  %h^  Wb^dy  ^ttd  F^^^ 
peti^il  w^si  thi»t  vf er<i  iswrried  w  l>etiwe«  iw^. 
i;h^  Meek  aud  M%  ikml^y  %he  incursion*  wd  con-s 
qi^esls  c^  thA  bar^^rou^  mtions,  the  {p:o8ft  asd 

.,   -       incre^ 

E*3  The  i^der  iwH  b€f  wWivinccd  of  tH/8  Vy  eoBftwlt^ 
kaxi^  passim,  and  by  looking  ©vec  the  laws  enacted  in  the  La* 
tin  councils  for  restraining  the  disorders  of  the  clergy.    See 

p.  126.  142.  Ua  as  also  his  l^t^    ^  ^fco  .Ra<talfll»i  ^*^ 
VI. p.  139,  Ho.  ....  I,  V 
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incredible  ignorance   of  the  nobility,  and  t|i0  cent^ 

PART  II. 


affluence  and  riches  that  flowed  in  upon  the     ^^ 


diurches  and  religious  seminaries  from  all  quarters. 
Mapy  other  causes  also  contributed  to  dishonour 
the  churchi  by  introducing  into  it  a  corrupt  nu« 
nistry.  A  nobleman,  who,  through  want  of  ta* 
lents,  activity,  or  courage,  was  rendered  incapable^ 
of  af^aring  with  dijgnity  in  the  cabinet,  or  with 
honour  in  the  field,  immediately  turned  his  views 
towards  the  church,  aimed  at  a  distinguished 
place  among  its  diiefs  and  rulers,  and  became^ 
in  consequence,  a  conta|;ious  example  of  stupi< 
dity  and  vice  to  the  inferior  clergy  [k^*  The  pa- 
trons of  churches,  in  whom  resided  the  right  of 
election^  unwilling  to  submit  their  disorderly 
con4^Ct  to  (he  keen  censure  of  jealous  and  ups 
right  pastors,  iaduslriowly  looked  for  the  most 
abiecvttf  ignorant,  and  worthless  ecclesiastics,  to 
whom  uiey  committed  the  cure  of  souls  [/], 
]^ut  one  of  the  circumstances,  which  contributed 
in  a  particular  manner  to  render,  at  least,  the 
^B^iQf  ckdTgy  wicked  and  depraved,  and  to  take 
off  their  minds  from  the  duties  of  their  station, 
was.  the  obU^tion  they  were  unider  of  per- 
forarui^  certain  servicer  tp  their  sovereigns,  h% 
Qoqsequence  of  the  possessions  they  derived 
from  the  voya)  bounty.  The  bishops  and  head» 
o£  monkeries  hdd  many  land3  ^d  castles  by  af 
feudal  tenure  ;  and  being  thereby  bound  to  fur« 
nish  their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  sol- 
diers, ia  tii;ne  oC  war,  were  obliged  also,  to  take  thet 
fidd  themselves  at  the  head  of  these  troops  [m], 

and 

^h"]  HiscQiiMWr  Op^  Po9^erior»  etmira  Godesdudcum^  cap. 

:(3»Ti«l;oa(i^V  Qpf  ^p.31S«  SeryatuaLupuSy  Ejjist.  kxix.p.  Id0« 

CO  Agorbardusy  De  prvoitegks.et  jwe  Sacer(iotum^ca.p.  xU 

[m}  Steph.  Bsduzii  Appendix  Actor,  ad  Seroatumf  p.  508. 
M^i^torL  Antif^  Ipdp.  medii  Wi  toxQ*  it*^  p*  446.  Mabillon, 
A^nxdi.  ^ifr^fdliGt.  t0m^  m  p«  S&I*.  Freane,  adJottwUlii  Hist^ 
Ludovici  J.  p.  75. 76» '  .  * 
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CENT,  and  thus  to  act  in  a  sphere  that  was  utterly  incon- 
'^-     sistent  with  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  saaed 
'character.     Besides  all  this,  it  often  happened 


that  rapacious  princes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
craving  wants  of  their  soldiers  and  domestics, 
boldly  invaded  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
which  they  distributed  among  their  armies; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pnests  and  monks, 
in  order  to  avoid  perishing  through  hunger,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  practice  of  violence^  fraud, 
and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
the  only  means,  they  had  left,  of  procuring  them- 
selves a  subsistence  [n}. 
TheRoman  III.  The  Romau  pontifife  were  raised  to  that 
foatiSa.  j^jgij  dignity  by  the  suflfrages  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the 
people;  but^  after  their  election,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  their  consecration  [o].  There  is,  indeed,  yet 
extant,  an  edict,  supposed  to  have  been  published 
in  the  year  817,  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  which 
^  he  abolishes  this  imperial  right,  and  grants  to  the 

Romans,  not  only  the  power  of  electing  their  pon- 
tiff, but  also  the  privilege  of  installing  and  conse- 
crating him  when  elected,  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  [j?].  But  this  grant 
will  deceive  none  who  enquire  into  this  matter 
with  any  degree  of  attention  and  diligence,  ance 

several 

[n]  Agobardus,  De  dispens.  rerum  Ecdesiast-  sect:  4. 
J).  270.  torn.  i.  Opp.  Flodoardus,  Histor.  Eccle9.  Rhemensih 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  Senatus.Lupua,  Epist^xW*  p*  87.437i.&c^ 
Muraton,  torn.  vi.  Antiq,  Ital,  medit  avi^  p.  302.  Lud.  Tho- 
inassin,  Disciplina  EcclesuB  vet.  et  nw€S  area  bene/lciai  part  II. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xi  These  corrupt  measures  prevailed  abo  among 
the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  (WwiftC^^* 
tianus  of  Lequien,  torn,  i,  p.  H2. 

£o]  See  De  Bunau,  Histor.  Imper.  Gerfmn.  torn.  iii.P'  ^ 
32. 

C;?]  Harduini,  Concilia,  tom.  iv.  p»  1236.  Le  Cointe, 
^nnales  Eccl^.  Francor.  torn.  vii.  qdji*  817.  sect.  6.  M^^ 
Capitular.  Return  Francor.  torn,  i.  p.  59lf  •      • . 
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sevi^ral  leame<i  men  have  proved  it  spurious  by  cent/ 
the  most  irresistible  arguments  [y].  It  must,  ^^^  ^^^ 
however,  be  confessed,  that,  after  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  new  scene  of  things  arose ; 
and  the  inlportant  change  above  mentioned  was^ 
reaDy  Intrcxluced;  That  prince  having  obtained 
the  imperial  -  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
bishof^  g(  Rome^  returned  this  eminent  service  by 
delivering  the  succeeding  pontifis  from  the  obli- 
gation of  waiting  for  thetonsent  of  the  emperors,' 
in  order  to  their  being  installed  in  their  office*. 
And  thus  we  find,  that  from  the  time  of  Euge- 
nius  lil.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  A.  D. 
884,  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was 
carried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  law,  order, 
and  decency,  and  was  geijerdly  attended  with 
civil  tumults  and  dissensions;  until  the  reign  of 
Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  stop  to  theise  disor- 
derly^ proceedings. 

IV,  Among  th€  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the  The  jframii 
pontificate,  in  this  century,  there  were  very  few^^**^*^^^ 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learning,  pontiffs  to 
prudence,  and  virtue,  or  who  were  at  all  careful  Jj^^JJ*^^^ 
about  acquiring  those  particular  qualities  that  ate.  - 
esiSential  to  the  character .  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
On  the  .  contrary,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
only  known  by  the  flagitious  actions  that  have 
transmitted  their  names  with  infamy  to  our  times ; 
and  they  all,,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  ambitious  effi^rts  to  extend 
their  authority,  and  render  their  dominion  unli- 
mited and  universal.    It  is  here  that  we  may 
place,  with  propriety,  an  event,  which  is  said  to 

have 

•       •  • 

[y]  Muratori  Droits  de  P Empire  sur'PEtat.  Ecclesiast.  p. 
54.  and  jfntiq,  Ital,  medii  avi,  torn.  iii.  p.  29,  30.  in  which 
that  learned  man  conjectures,  that  this*  edict  was  forged  in  the  * 
deventli  century.     Bunau,  Hist.  Imper.  German,  tonr.  iii*^ 
p.  34.     The  partisans,  however,  of  the  papal  authority,  such 
as  Fontananj  and  others,  plead  strenuously,  though  ineffectu** 
pifyf  for  the  authenticity  of  the  edict  in  question. 


/ 
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CF.yr.  hzv^  interrupted  the  much  Taunted  succession  of 
IX,  '  regular  bish(^s  in  the  see  of  Rome^  from  the  first 
It^^j  foiindation  of  that  church  to  the  present  tiines# 
Between  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  who  died  in 
the  year  855>  and  that  of  J^oedict  IlL  a  cer- 
tain woman,  who  had  the  art  to  disguise  her  seic 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,  by  Teaming,  g^ 
nius,  and  dexterity*,  to  have  made  good  her  way 
to  the  papal  chau:,  and  to  have  governed  the 
church  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  pontiff  about 
two  years.  This  extraordinary  person  i^  yet  known 
by  the  title  of  Pope  Joan.  During  the  five  suc- 
ceeding centuries  this  event  was  gener^y  be- 
Eev^d,  and  a  vast  number  of  writers  bore  testi* 
mony  to  its  truth ;  nor^  before  the  reformation 
undertaken  by  Luther,  was  it  considered  by  anyi 
either  as  inciredible  in  itself,  or  as  ignominious  to 
the  church  fr^.  But  in  the  last  centurv,  the  ele* 
vation,  ana  indeed  the  existence  of  tnis  feioale 
pontiffs  became  the  subject  of  a  keen  aini  learned 
controversy  J  ^d  several  men  of  distinguished 
abilities,  both  among  the  Roman  c^thohcs  ajdd 
protectants,  employed  all  the  force  of  their  geniua 
and  erudition  to  destroy  the  cx&ikt  of  this  story^ 
by  invalidating,  o^  the  one  hand,  the  weight  o£ 
the  testimonies  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by 
shewing,  on  the  other,  that  it  wag  inconsistent 
with  the  most  accurate  chronok^cs^  computa-f 
t^ns  y']*    Between  the  canten4tn|^  ps^f^i^  f ooose 

£r2  'the  arguipents  of  those  wha  maiotamed  the  trtith  of 
tWs  extraordinary  event  are  collected  in  one  striking  poiot  oi 
^iewy  with  great  learning  and  industry,  by  Fred«  Spanheim>  ii' 
his  Eaercitatio  de  Papa  FoBndnaf  torn.  ii.  0pp.  p-  577-  This 
dissertation  was  translated  into  French  by  the  ctfkbrated 
L'Enfanty  who  digested  it  into  a  better  method,  and  e«riche4 
it  with  several  additions. 

f^l  The  argunaf nts  of  those  vho  reject  the  stwy  of  P©P^ 
Joan  as  a  fable,  have  bee^i  collected  by  David  BlQ*«^lf 
^4  ^r  ^^  with  still  xnor^  art  amd  «rv4iti9a  hj  ^^^^ 
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of  the  wisest  and  mdst  learned  writers  have  judi-  ccmi 
ciously  steered  a  middle  course ;  they  grant  that  *^- 
many  fictitious  and^  fabulous  circumstances  have  ^^^^  "* 
been  interwoven  with  this  story ;  hut  they  deny 
that  it  ia  entirely  destitute  of  aU  foundation,  or 
that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended,  in  a  satisfies* 
lory  manner,  in  favour  of  those  who  dispute  the 
truth*  And,  indeed,  upon  a  deliberate  and  impar- 
tial view  of  this  whole  matter,  it  will  appear 
more  than  probable,  that  some  unusual  event 
must  have  happened  at  Rome^  from  which  this 
story  derived  its  origin ;  because  it  is  not  at  aU 
cremble,  from  any  princij^^  of  moral  evidence^ 
that  an  event  should  be  untversally  believed  and 
related  in  the  same  manner  by  a  multitude  of  his« 
torians,  during  five  centuries  immediately  succeed^ 
ing  its  supposed  date,  if  that  event  was  absohitdy 
destitute  of  all  foundation.  But  what  it  was  that 
gave  rise  to  this  story  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and 
IS  likely  to  remain  so  \f\. 

V.  Thd 

the  third  Tolume  of  his  Dtationari^  at  the  article  Papesse* 
Add  to  this  Jo.  Georg.  Eccard,  Jiisior.  Franda  Orteniai* 
toxn.  ii«lib«  xxx*  sect.  119^  p.  436.  which  author  has  adopted 
and  appropriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  upon 
the  matter  in  question.-  See  also  Leqoien's  OrienSu  C^stianm 
tom.  ii«  p«  777*  and  Hetunan's  SyUoge  Dissert*.  Saer.  torn.  i« 

Eart  IL  p.  952*  ThQ  very  learmed  Jo«  Christoi^i.  Wageoti^* 
us  has  given  a  jiist  and  accurate  view  of  the  arguments  oi» 
both  sides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  AmcBnitates  LitterarUe  of 
Schelhornius,  part  I.  p.  146.  and  the  same  has  been  done  by 
Basnage,  in  his  ffistoire  de  tEglise^  tom«  i.  p.  408.  A  list  of 
the  other  writers^  who  have  employed  their  labours  ispoa  this 
intricate  question,  may  be  seefn  in  Casp.  Sagittarius*  Introd^ 
in  Hist.  EccUs*  tom.  i.  cap.  xxv.  p.  676.  and  in  the  BihUoth* 
Brtmewi*  tom.  viii.  part  V.  p«  9SB» 

*  {f\  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  his  Letters  Ifa^ 
Uanef  Lett.  Ixxxii.  p.  452;  of  Lenfaat  BiUi&ih.  Germamftte^ 
tons.  X.  p..  27  ;  of  Theod.  Hassrat^  JBiUioth*  Bremens.  toila* 
viii.  part  V.  p.  935 ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Pfaff  InsHij 
Histor.  Eccles.  p.  402 ;  of  whom  we  .might  add  Wernsdorf^ 
Boeder,  Holberg,  and  many  others,  virere  thift  enume« 
tatioo  necessary*    Without  assuming  the  character  of  a  jiidge 

i« 
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CENT.  V.^The  enormous  vices,  that  mtlst  liave  co- 
IX.  vered  so  many  pontiffs  with  infamy  in  the  judg- 
^^?]^*  ment  of  the  wise,  formed  not  the  least  obstacle 
Their  zeal-  ^9  ^^^^^  ambition.  in  these  miserable  times,  nor 
ons  attach-  hindered  them  from  extending  their  influence, 
^**°£*^*  and  augmenting  their  authority,  both  in  church 
France,  by  arid  State.  It  does  not^  indeed,  appear  from  any 
][Jg°^^^y^  authentic  records,  that  'their  possessions  aug- 
ed.  mented  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  au- 

thority;  nor  that  any  new  grants  of  land  were 
added  to  what  they  had  already  detained  from  the 
liberality  of  the  kings  of  France i  The  donations, 
which  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  them,  are  mere  inventions,  equally  destitute  of 
truth  and  probability  \u\ ;  and  nothing  is  more 
groundless  than  the  accounts  of  thos^^  writers  who 
affirm  that  Charles  the  Bald  divested  himself, 
in  the  year  875,  of  his  right  to  the  city  of  Eome, 
and  its -territory,  in  fevour  of  the  pontiffs,  whom 
he,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  a  variety  of 
noble  and  costly  presents,  in  return  for  thegood 
services  of  John  VIII,  by  whose  succours  he  was 
raised  to  the  empire.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  authority  and  affluence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  increased  greatly  from  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  especially  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  imperial 
throne,  as  all  the  historical  records  of  that  period 
abundantly  testify  \jw]' 
They  gain  VL  After  the  death  of  Lewis  IL  a  fierce  and 
w^thir"  ^^^2uiful  wiar  broke  out  between  the  posterity  of 

acise  in  the  CbarlC- 

•mpire. 

in  this  intricate  controversy,  cfinceming  which  .so  many  false 
decisions  have  beeii  prorioUnced,  I  shafl  only  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  dubious,  and  ha« 
oot,  on  either  side,  been,  represeated  in  such  a^light  as  to  bnng 
*  conviction. 

[tt]  See  above,  sect.  3» 

[to]  Bunau  Histor.  Imperii  Rim.  German*  torn*  ii-  ?•  *^ . 
Jo.  George  Eccard,  Histor.  Francics  Orient,  torn,  ii-  lib.  x^^* 
p,  606. 
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C3i2prlemagn^9  among  which  there-  were  several  cent. 
competitors  for  the  empire.  This  furnished  the  *^ 
Italian  princes,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  John  VIIL 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assuming  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  of  exjcluding  from  all  parts  in  this 
election  the  nations  whp  had  formej^ly  the  right  of 
suffrage  ;  and  if  the  opportunity  was  favourable, 
it  was  seized  with  avidity,  and  improved  with  the 
utmost  dexterity  and  zeaL  Their  favour  and  in-* 
terest  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Charles  the  Bs^d, 
whose  intreaties  were  rendered  effectual  by  rich 
presents,  prodigious  sums  of  hioney,  and  most 
pompous  promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  proclaimed.  A,  D.  876,  by  the  pontiff  John 
VIII.  and  by  the  Italian  princes  assembled  at  Pa^ 
%?ia9  king  of  Itab/j  and  emperor  of  the  Romans* 
Carlomanand  Charles  the  Gross,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italt/y  and  in  the  Roman 
empire,  were  ^o  elected  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  the  Italian  princes.  After  the  reigns  of  these 
princes  the  empire  was  torn  in  fneces ;  the  most 
deplorable  tumults  and  commotiom  arose  in  Ita^j 
France  J  and  Germany^  which,  were  governed,  or 
rather  subdued  and  usurped,  by  various'  chiefs, 
and  in  this  confused  scene  of  things,  the  highest 
bidder  was,  by  the  succour  of  the  greedy  pontiffs, 
generally  raised  to  the  government  of  Italy y  and 
to  the  imperial  throne  [.r]. 

VIL  Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pon- The  empc^ 
tiffs,  in  civil  affairs,  arose  in  a  short ,  time  to  an^***^***^^*!- 
^nqrmous  height  through  the  favour  and  protec-  ecdetiasti- 
tion  pf  the  princes,  in  whose  cause  they  had  em-  J*^  ^^^ 
ployed  the  influence  which  superstition  had  given  ^^r  of  * 
them  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  increase  ^^^"^^ 
of  their  authority,  in  religious  matters,  was  not  bish^  di- 

less'"."''^^ 

[x]  This  matter  is  amply  illustrated  by  Sigonius>  in  his  fa- 
mous book  lie  Regno  ItcduBf  md  by  the  other  writers  of  Ger<« 
man  and  Italian  h^tory. 
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CEKT.  less  rapid,  nor  less  cohsiderible,  Md  it  3ur6S6  ftoiA 
^     tUe  tame  causes*    The  wfieftt  ttid  tno^t  ittipartisd 

'^""' among  the  Roman  catholic  iTtrrit^rs  not  dnlyfiio 
knowledge,  but  are  even  at  pains  td  demonstrate, 
that,  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gtftdtsAy 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counsels  and  insdj^tion 
of  the  court  of  Rcme^  and  nfew  laws  substituted 
in  their  phce.  The  European  princes  suffered 
themselves  to  be  divested  Or  the  supreme  autho* 
rity  in  religious  matters,  which  they  had  derived 
fromi  Charlemagne;  the  power  of  the  bishop* 
Uras  greatly  diminished,  and  even  the  authority  of 
both  provincial  and  general  councils  began  to  de« 
dine.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  elated  with  theif 
overgrown  prosperity,  and  become  arrogant,  be" 
yond  measure  by  the  daily  accessions  that  wert 
made  to  their  authority,  were  eagerly  bent  upofl 
persuading  all,  and  had,  indeed,  the  good  fortune 
to  persuade  many,  that  the  bishop  of  J?orte  ^ 
constituted  and  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  sn* 
preme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church  uni* 
versal ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bishops  derived 
all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  noir 
could  th6  councils  determine  any  thing  withont 
his  permission  and  consent  \jf\.  This  opimon, 
which  Was  inculcated  by  the  pontiffs  with  the  ut* 
most  sseal  and  ardour,  was  Opposed  by  such  as  weriJ 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitu* 
tions,  and  the  government  of  the  church  in  the 
earlier  ages :  but  it  was  opposed  in  vain. 

[y\  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  anonymous  and  "o^^j* 
author,  who  signs  himself  D.  B.  and  whose  book  is  c°***^^ 
Histoire  du  Droit  Ecclesiadique  public  i^rtfncow,  published  fir» 
at  London^  in  2  volumes  8w,  in  the  year  1737.  m^  ^f  "j 
published  in  a  larger  and  more  splendid  edition.  The  author  ot 
this  performance  shews,  in  a  judicious  and  concise  manner,  tw 
various  steps  by  which  the  papaL  authority  arbsc  toswch  a 
monstrous  height.  His  account  of  the  tttuth  century  ttay  ^ 
aeen  in  the  first  volume  of  lu9  work,  at  the  160th  p^e. 
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YBL  In  order  to  gain  cifedit  to  this  new  ecde-  cent.^ 

PART  ir. 


^7  fV^ 

siaatical  system,  so  different  from  the  ancient 


rules  of  church  government,  and  to  support  the 
haiighty  pretensions  of  the  pontiffs  to  supremacy  Porgedmc 
and  independence,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  ™°'^"*^*  *°^ 

*  ,  •  *^  ftcts  pro™ 

the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  to  stop  the  mouths  cured  hj 
of  such  as  were  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their '^^^p^'J^j^ 
usurpations.    The  bishops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  their  supre- 
this ;  and  as  those  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  ""^y* 
most  lawful  that  tended  best  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes,  they  employed  some  of 
their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partizans  in  forg« 
ing  conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and 
such  like  records,  by  which  it  might  appear,  that^ 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman  pontifis 
were  clothed  with  the  same  spiritual  majesty  and 
supreme  authority  which  they  now  assumed  ^z.'] 
Among  these  fictitious  supports  of  the  papal  dig- 
nity, the  famous  Decretal  Epistles^  as  they  are  Decretal*. 
called,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  pontiffs  of 
the  primitive  times,  deserve  chiefly  to  be.  stig- 
matized.    They  were  the  production  of  an  ob* 
scure  writer,  who  fraudulently  prefixed  to  them^ 
VOL.  n.  '        \x  th(' 


[r]  There  is  jttst  reason  to  ima^ne,  that  these  Deeretalsf 
tod  various  other  acts*  such  as  the  grants  of  Charlemagne  and 
Lewis  the  Meek^  were  forged  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Rpn^n  pontiffs ;  since  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  theses 
pontiffs  should,  for  many  ages,  have  constantly  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  pretended  rights  and  privileges,  to  acts  and 
records  that  were  only  the  fictions  of  private  persons,  and 
should,  with  such  weak  arms,  have  stood  out  against  kings, 
princes^  councils,  and  bishops  who  were  unwilling  to  receive 
their  yoke.  Acts  of  a  private  nature  would  have  been  useless 
here^  and  pubUc  deeds  were  necessary  to  accopfiplish  the  view$ 
of  papal  ambition.  Such  forgeries  were  in  this  century  esteemed 
lawfid,  on  account  of  their  supposed  tendency  t6  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  church  : 
and  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  ^oo// pontiffs  should 
feel  ao  remorse  in  imposing  upon  the  world  frauds  and  for- 
geries, that  were  designed  to  enrich  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter^ 
and  to  aggrandize  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  see. 


.'.!•'->'.- 


CEKT  the  name  of  Isidore,  bishap  of  .Setiik  [d]yt6 
»ART  lu  ^^^  ^^^  «««?orid  believe  they  had  been  coBected 
by  thai  iUuatrious  and  leamed  prekte.  Some  of 
them  had  appeared  in  the  eighth  century:  [b^  bul 
they  were  now  entirely  drawli  from  their  dbscu- 
rity,  and  produced,  with  an  air  (^  o»tesitatio9i  and 
triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  tHe 
Roman  pontiffs  [c3-  The  decisions  of  a  certain 
Roman  council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester,  were  like- 
ttrise  ^g0d  in  behalf  of  the  same  cause  i  bat  this 
council  had  nev^r  been  so  much  as  heard  of  be- 
fore the  {^resent  century,  and  the  accounts  nbw 
given  of  it  proceeded  from  the  same  source  with 
the  Decretals^  and  were  equally  authentic.  Bo 
that  as  it  may,  the  decrees  of  this  poretaided  doun- 
cU  contributed  much  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  tha 

Eoman 

^a]  It  IS  certain  tliait  the  forger  of  the  decretals  w?iS  extremely 
desirous  of  persuading  the  world,  that  they  were  collected  by 
tsidorey  the  celebrated  bishop  of  SemUcy  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  See  I^jibricii  JRAUfiih*  LsAi*  ©i^rfii  ^TOi  torn- 
V.  p.  56I#  It  was  a  custom  among  the  bishops  to  ^A,  Irom  ^ 
principle  of  humility,  the  epithet  Peccatorj  i.  e.  sinner,  to  their 
titles ;  and,  accordingly,  the  forger  of  the  Decretals  has  added 
the  word  Peccator  after  the  same  of  Isidore  i  btit  this  some 
ignorant  trs^nscribers  have  fiJbf urdly  pbanged  into  the  word 
Mercator  ;  and  bence  it  buppeos  that  ome  Isi^rtts  Mercatoc 
{>a8ses  for  the  fraudulent  colkctor^  <ir  forger  of  the  (kcretais* 

[^3  See  Don  Calmet,  Histoire  de  LorrawAy  tom^i.  p*  528r 
B.  Just.  Hen.  Bohmer,  Prcef.  ad  novum  EdU.  Juris  :Citm* 
torn.  i.  p.  X.  xix.  Ncit, 

[c]  Beside  the  authors  of  the  Cttdurut  MagdehurgenfestaA 
other  writers,  the  learned  Bloodel  has  dempnstlBfeed,in  anain« 
pie  4n4  satisfactory  manner,  the  apunousnesa  of  the  deordtiii 
in  Yi\s  PsettdO'Istdorus  etTurrianus  vapuhmt^A;  andin'our 
time  the  cheat  is  acknowledged  erenby  the  Roman  GatboHcs* 
at  le^st  by  such  of  them  as  are  poaseased  of  any  tolerable  de« 
gree  of  judgment  sind  impartiality*  See  Buddeua'  Isagoge  in 
Theotogianif  torn.  ii.  p,  76? ;  aa  also  Petfc  Couatantius'  ?«>* 
legonif  ad  Epi^otas  Pont^icumf  torn,  i,  p^  ISO ;  and  .a  Dissert 
fation  of  Fleury,  prefixed  to  thie  •sixJ:eeBth  volume  of  his  £«rfc 
siastical  fii^Qr;j/i» 
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^oman  .^nti£r$,  and  eidit  them  abcrve  all  htrnian  cent. 

PAST  II. 


authority  and  jurisdiction  {d  ].  *^' 


IX.  Th^e  Were  not,  however,  wanting  among  _ 
the  Latin  bishops,  nien  of  prudence  and  sagacity.  The  sacce^ 
who  aaw  through  these  impious  frauds,  and  p^r-^^j^ 
ceived  the  chains  that  >v«re  forging  both  for  them  "" 
and  for  the  church.-  The  French  bishops  di^in- 
guidh^  themselves,  in  a  particular  and  glorious 
tnaiinet,  by  the  zeal  and  vehemence  with  which 
th^  opposed  the  spurious  decretaU^  and  other  lik^ 
fictitious  monuments  and  records,  and  protested 
against  theijr  beiiftg  received  among  the  laws  of  the 
diurch.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
f»articular}y  of  Nicholas  I.  conquered  this  oppo- 
fiitioifi,  and  reduced  it  to  silence.  And  as  the  em- 
jrire,  in  the  periods  that  succeeded  this  contest, 
lell  b^ck  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness, 
there  sckrcely  remained  any  who  were  capable 
of  detecting  these  odious  impostors,  or  disposed 
to  support  the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church.  The 
history  of  the  foflowing  ages  shews,  in  a  multi*. 
tude  of  deplorable  examples,  the  discM-ders  and 
calannties  that  sprung  from  the  ambition  of  the 
aspiring  pontiffe ;  it  repriesents  these  despotic 
lords  of  the  church,  labouring  by  the  aid  of  their 
impious  frauds,  to  overturn  its  ancient  govern- 
ment, to  undermine  the  authority  of  its  bishops, 
to  engross  its  riches  and  revenues  .into  their  owii 
hands ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  it  repre- 
^tit%  them  aiming  perfidious  bloMrs  at  the  thrones 
oi  princes,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  power, 
and  to  $et  bounds  to  their  dominion.  All  this  is 
unanimously  acknowledged  by  such  as  have 
looked,  with  attention  and  impattJalky,  into  the 
history  of  the  times  of  which  we  now  write,  and  is 

X  2  ingenuously 
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rmeros,  cap,  i.  Observat.  i.  p.  576-  tooa*  ii.  Jart  IL  0pp. 
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tENT.  iagenUously  confessed  by  men  of  learning  and 
'^-     probity,  that  are  well  affected  to  the  Romish 
^^ri"| church  and  its  sovereign  pontiff  [e]. 
Ttemonat-     X.  The  tnonastic  life  was  now  universally  m 
tic  life  in   the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
pu^'*"    veneration  that  was  p^d  to  such  as  devot;ed  them- 
selves to  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  con- 
vent.   The  Greeks  and  Orientals  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  monkish  orders  anddis* 
cipline  with  the  greatest  admiration  ;  but  it  was 
only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that 
this  holy  passion  was  indulged  among  the  Latins 
to  such  an  extravagant  length*    In  the  present 
age  it  went  beyond  all  bounds :  ;  kings,  dukes, 
jand  counts,  forgot  their  true  dignity,  even  the 
fulfilling  with  zeal,  the  duties  ,of  their  high  sta- 
tions, and  affected  that  contempt  of  the  world 
and  its  grandeur,  which  they  took  for  magnani* 
mity,  though  it  was  really  nothing  else,  but  the 
result  of  a  narrow  and  superstitious  spirit.    They 
.abandoned  their  thrones,  their  honours,  and  their 
treasures,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries 
with  a  view  of  devoting  themselves,  entirely  to 
God.    Several  examples  of  this  fanatical  extra- 
vagance were  exhibited  in  Itah/,  France ^  Gemumj/i 
and  Spain^  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury.   And  if  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasures 
and  honours  had  too  much  power  over  the  minds 
.of  many,  to  permit  their  separating  themselves 
from  human  society,  during  their  lives,  such  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  this  in  their  last 
hours  ;  for  when  they  perceived  death  appiioach- 
ing,  they  demanded  the  monastic,  habit,  and  acr 
tually  put  it  on  before  their  departure,  that  they 

might 

[ej  See  tHe  above-mentioned  author's  treatise,  iDtitIe<J 
Regta  Potestas  in  Causis  MatrimoniaL  torn.  i.  part  II.  OpP' 
p.  764 ;  as  also  Petr;  Coustantius,  Prcsfad  £pst.  Romnor- 
Pontiff:  torn.  i.  |).  127.  .  ,  .  .      •.  , 
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ought  be. regarded  as  of  the  fraternity,  and  be* of  C£mt.< 
consequence  entitled  to  the  fervent  prayers  and     ^^ 

•  Mm  PARI*    TV 

Other  spiritual  succours  of  their  ghosdy  brethren.  v.^^y^, 
But  nothing  aflfords  such  a  striking  and  re- Monks  and 
markable  proof  of  the  excessive  and  fanatical  ve-a^botsem- 
neration  that  was  paid  to  the  Monastic  order,  as  Jivuli^, 
the  treatment  they  received  from  several  kings  ^^  <^^ 
and  emperors,  who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  coJ^^  oc 
abbots  from  their  cloisters,  and  placed  them  in  p'incea. 
stations  entirely  foreign  to  their  vows  and  their 
character,  even  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court,  ^ 
and  at  the  head  of  affairs.     The  transition,  indeed, 
was  violent,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  convent  and 
the  study  of  a  liturgy,  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  an  em- 
pire, and  manage  the  polidcal  interests  of  nations. 
But  such  was  the  case ;  and  pious  princes  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  this  singular  choice,  that  the  go* 
vernment  of  a  state  could  never  be  better  placed 
than  in  the  hands  of  such  holy  men,  who  had  sub* 
dued  all  irregular  appetides  and  passions,  and 
were  so  divested  of  the  lust  of  pleasure  and  am- 
bition, as  to  be  incapable  of  any  UQworthy  de- 
signs ;  any  low,  sordid,  or  selfish  views.    Hence 
we  find  in  the  history  of  these  times  frequent  ex- 
amples of  monks  and  abbots  performing  the  func-< 
tions  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  ministers  of 
state,  and  ^splaying  their  talents  with  various 
success  in  these  high  and  eminent  stations. 

XI.  The  morals,  however,  of  the  monks,  were  a  refomu* 
far  from  being  so  pure  as  to  justify  the  reason  al-  ^^^j^** 
leged  above  for  their  promodon.    Their  patrons  order  at- 
and  protectors,  who  loaded  them  with  honours  *«npt«^ 
and  preferment,  were  sensible  of  the  irregular  and 
licendous  lives  that  many  of  them  led,  and  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  correct  their  vices»  and  to 
reform  their  manners.    Lewis  the  Meek  distia- 
guished  his  zeal  in  the  execution  of  this  virtuous 
and  noble  design ;  and,  to  render  it  more  effec- 
tual, he  employed  the  pious  labours  of  Be^es 

%  3  dict« 
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ciNT.  diet,  abbot  of  Aniane^  in  reforming  tlie  monas- 
PART  II.  t^rf^s  first  mAquiteune.^nd  afterwards  througluMit 
y^^^^xj  the  whol6  kingdom  of  Ptance^  and  in  reatoring, 
by  new  and  salutary  laws,  the  monastic  discitdine, 
which  was  absolutely  neglected  and  fallen  into 
decay.    This  worthy  ecclesiastic  presided,  in  the 
year  6 1 7,  iti  the  council  of  Aia^'la^kapeUe^  where 
several  wise  measures  were  taken  for  removing  the 
disorders  that  reigned  in  the  cloisters  j  and  in 
consequence  of  the  unlimited  atithority  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor,  he  subjected  aB  the 
monks,  without  exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  fe-^ 
mous  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Camtn^  annuHed 
that  variety  of  rites  and  customs  that  had  obtained 
in  the  different  monasteries,  prescribed  to  them 
an  one  uniform  method  of  living,  and  thus  united, 
as  it  were,  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the 
various  orders  which  had  hitherto  been  connected 
by  no  common  borfd{^/].    This  admirable  dis-^. 
cipline,  which  acquired  to  Benedict  of  Anhne^ 
th«  highest  reputatidn,  and  made  him  be  revered 
as  the^  second  father  6f  the  western  monks,  flou- 
rished during  a  certain  time,  but  afterwards  de* 
clined  through  various  causes,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century^  when,  under  the  calamities 
that  oppressed  both  the  church  and  the  empire^ 
it  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Sr^^s^     XII.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared 
with  such  zeal,  both  in  protecting  and  reforming 
the  monks,  gave  aha  distinguished  marks  of  hm 
favour  to  the  ordei*  of  canons,  which  Chrode-^ 

gangu§  had  introduced  in  several  places  dilriftg 

the 

/ 
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tfl  ^'^'  Mjibiltgn,  /fcfa  Sanctot.  Ord.  Benedict.  Sac,  n\ 
part  I.  Prtief,  p.  xxviJ.  and  Pn^f.  ad  Snec,  v*  p.  5*xt.  Ejusdemf 
u^Wtffcs  €»di»u  S.  jSmedkt.  torn.  U.  4^0*  Calaiet,  Bi^'  * 
Xaxruiu^  torn,  i,  p.  596*  F«)r  a  particular  »<S«ount  of  BeBCr 
ilict;  of  Amine%  and  his  illustrious  virtues,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor^ 
torn,  il.  Febr.  606 :  apd  tKe  flMoire  LiUerqke  de  td  Frafic^ 
tom/iv.  p.  447# 
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e&€f  Im  cmtory.  He  distributed  them  f htdtigH  a^rp. 
all  the  pf  otiiKres  of  the  eiripii?^,  and  instituted  also  *^- 
an  order  Oif  canonesses^  which  was  the  first  female  "^^^  ' 
convent  kndwn  in  the  Christian  world  ^^].  Yot 
each  of  the^  orders  the  a^ealous  emperor  had  a 
rule  drawn  up,  A*  D.  8 1 7^  in  the  councii  of  Aix^ 
lorChapelk^  which  he  sulbBtkuted  in  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  appointed  by  Chr^egan^ 
gus,  and  this  hew  rule  wa's  observed  in  most  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents  .of  the  canons  a^nd 
canonesses  in  the  west  until  the  twelfth  century^ 
fiotwith^anding  that  it  ^as^disapproved  of  by  the 
court  of  Rome  [A],  The  author  of  the  rule  that 
was  appoHited  for  the  canons  was,  undoubtedly^ 
Amalarius,  a  presbyter  of  Met^ ;  but  it  is  not 
$o  certsttn^  whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for 
th^  canon0i^s  was  composed  by  the  same  hand  [i J* 
Be-  thait  as  it  may,  the  cancm$at  order  gtew  into 

3i4  hi^ 

t^J  See  Mabillon,  jInnaL  Ordki,  S>  JSenedicti,  torn',  ii.  pi 
428. 

[A]  This  rule  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  i?om^ 
A<  D.  1'059»  under  tb& pontiff  Nioholas  Ih-  The  pretexts  used 
by  the  pontiff  and  the  assembled  prelates,  to  justify  their  disap* 
probation  of  this  rule,  were,  that  it  permitted  the  canons  to  en^* 
^y  the  possessions  they  had  before  their  ^ows,  and  allowed  to 
«ach  of  them  too  large  a  portieii  of  buead  aad- wine  ;  but-  th« 
tm^  reason  was^  that  this  order  had  been  instituted  by  an  em« 
peror  without  either  the  consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  For  an  account  of  the  rule  and  discipline  of  these 
^Oonsf  see  Fleury^s  Eed^.  Mis!^.  toik  x.  p.  165,  X64,  &c< 
Srtissels  edition  in  12mo. 

ti}  Ltld»  Th0mflBsi«r,^i)i^/m*  Eccles,  Vet^  et  Ncfbce^  part 
b.  iii^  caip.  xlii*  xliii.  ft&iratori  Ai(^*  ItaL  fUedii  avi^ 
torn.  y.  p.  186,  540.  No  aceounts  of  the  Canons  are  less  woi^m 
thy  of  credit,  than  thos»  ^t  ard  giveii  by  writers,  who  have 
been  themmelves  members  of  that  order,  such  as  Raymond 
€happonel's  Hutoir$  dis  Qhanomes^  published  at  Pamin  dvoy 
m  the  year  1699 ;  for  th^se  Writers,-  from:  food  prejudices  ii( 
^ift>urof  their  institution,  and  an  ambitious  de^fe  of  enhancing 
its  merit  and  rendering  it  respectable,  derive  the  origin  of  ea^ 
P0mcal  ^der  from  Christ  s^nd  his  apostks,  or  trace  it  up^  af 
least 9  %o  the  first  ages  o£  the  Christu^n  churgtu 
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CENT,  high  repute ;  add  frdln  this  time. a  great  number 
PART  I  ^^  convents,  were  erected  for  them  through  all 
'  the  western  provinces,  and  were  ricWy  endowed 
by  the  liberahty  of  pious  and  opulent  Christians^ 
But  this  institution  degenerated  in  a  short  time, 
like  all  others,  from  its  primitive  purity,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  laudable  intention  and  design 
of  its  worthy  founders  [k]. 
Thcprind-     XIII,  Of  the  theological  writer^  that  flourished 
wriwnT^  among  the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable: 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  a  man  of 
Qiost  profound  and  universal  erudition,  whose 
pibUotlwca  [/]  Epistles^  and  other  writings,  ar^ 
yet  valuable  on  many  accounts. 

Nicephorus,  also  a  patriarch  of  the  abpVe  men^ 
tioned  city,  who,  among  other  productions,  pubf 
lished  a  warm  defence  of  the  worship  of  imager 
?igainst  the  enemies  of  that  idolatrous  service  [w]. 
Theodorus  Studites,  who  acquired  a  name 
chiefly  by  his  warm  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts^ 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  wrote  in  favour  of 
image  worship  [«]• 

The  same  cause  has  principally  contributed  to 
transmit  to  after-ag^s  the  names  of  Theodorus 
Graptus,  Methodius,  who  obtained  the  title  of 
Cor^essor  fpr  bis  adherence  to  image-worship  in 

the 

{Ic}  Gs^meit,  HiM*  deLorraine^  toiff«  i.  p.  591..  Hist*  Z,ittei 
raire  de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  536. 
*    [1}  See  Camusat,  Histoire  des  Jounauxj  torn*  i.  p.  87* 

[m  j  Acta  SfpictoTn  torn.  ii.  Martii  ad  d*  xiii.  p.  293*  Ou« 
dinus,  Scriptor,  Ecdes*  tpxru  ii.  p.  2. 

CCjT  [«]  Theodore  Studites  was  one  of  the  most  Voluminou» 
Vrriters  of  this  century,  and  would  certainly  have  be«i  known 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  in  after-ageS)  though  the  con- 
troversy concerning  images  had  never  existed.  There  are  of 
bu  writings,  yet  extant,  265  letters,  several  treatises  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  124  epigrams  in  lanibics,  and  a  large  manu-^ 
script,  ^hich  contains  a  course  of  cateche.^ical  instruction  coo* 
Cernxng  the  duties  of  the  monastic  life* 
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the  very  face  <rf  pejrsecution,  Theodorus.  Abuica*  cent. 
ra,  [oQ,  Petr^s  Siculus,  Nicetas  David,  and  ^  '^ 
others,  whq  would  probably  have  been  long,  since 
buried  in  oblivion,  nad  not  the  various  contests 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  former  among  themselves  upon 
the  question  concerning  images  excited  the  ve- 
hemence of  these  inconsiderable  Writers,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  an  occasion  of  making  some 
noise  in  the  world* 

Moses  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bishop,  surpassed  by 
far  all  whom  we  have  now  been  mentioning,  and 
deserved  t|ie  shining,  reputation  which  he  has  ob- 
tained in  the  republic  of  letters^  as  what  we  have 
yet  extant  of  his  works  discover  several  marks  of 
true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  writing  [  p]. 

Xiy.  Nabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz^  Latin 
is  deservedly  placed  at  the  heiad  of  the  Latin  wri-  '^^^^^ 
ters  of  this  age ;  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  and  the  mmtitude  of  pro* 
ductions  that  floweg  from  his  pen,  entitle  him  to 
this  distinguished  rank,  and  render  improper  all 
comparison  between  him  and  his  cotemppraries. , 
He  may  be  called  the  great  light  of  Germany  and 
France^  since  it  was  from  the  prodigious  fund  of 
knowledge  he  possessed,  that  these  nations  derived 
principally  their  religious  instruction.    His  wri- 
tings were  every  where  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  [^q%  and  were  held  in  such  veneration, 
that,  during  four  centuries,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Latin  divines,  appealed  to  them  as  authority  in 

reli^oui 

Co]  See  Bayle's  Dktionaryf  vol.  i,  at  the  article  ^in- 
gfira. 

[  j>]  Jo8«  Sim.  AssemaDnii  BihUoih.  Orient.  Vatican*  torn, 
ii.  p.  127. 

[y]  Sec,  for  a  particular  account  of  the  life  aqd  writings  of 
Rabanus  Maurus,  .the  Histoire  Litterairede  la  France f  toni.  v, 
p.  151  i  as  also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Febr*  p»  500, 
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i^NT.  r^ligiotts  matters,  and  adoptefd  almo^  universally 
*x.     the  ^entiznenti^  they  contained.    After  this  illiis- 

Tt^^l^  trious  prelate,  the  writer*  that  are  mc$t  worthy  of 

^^""^^^  memioft  are, 

^  Agobard,  archbirfiop  of  Lnons^  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  and  far  ^om  being  desflitute 
dF  literacy  merit ;  but  whose  reputation  has  de- 
servecSy  suffer^  hy  hi&  justifying^  and  even  fo- 
menting the  rebejUion  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin 
against  Lewis  the  Meek^  their  father  and  t^ir  so- 
vereign [r],     ' 

•  Hilduin,  abbot  of  Sf.  Dermii^  who^  acquired  n6 
mnall  reputation  by  a  work  entitfcd,  Areopagu 

Eginhard,  abbot  of  SeUnges^fy  ihe  eeklnrated 

author  of  the  Life  (tfOhitrkmagiie^  remarkable  fc* 

the  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  perspicuity  and  ek- 

^  '  ^gance  of  his  3tyle,  an4  a  variety  or  other  literary 

•"        accomplishments  \j\, 

■  Claiidius,  bishop  of  Tvrin^  whdse  E^pposition  of 
several  books  of  seriptiire  [u]^  ^  dso  his  Chromh 
hg^^  gdned  him  an  ^mineni  and  lasting^  reputa-^ 
lion  [w1^  Freculf j| 

£r].  See  ColoniS|,  HisU  LUter^dala  viSe  ds  Ij^ou^  torn.  H. 
p.  93»  General Dictiona^fy,  at  the  article  jigobard.  Hist,  LU- 
feraire  de  la  France^  t«m.  iv,  p»  567,  '  [Agobard  opposed 
with  great  zeal  both  the  worship  and  thfe  u»e  of  iH»ge9>  m  fcff 
£«9iofis  book,  De  pksturis  et  imajmibnsj  h  ^^^X  vhkh  b| 
gnssitly  embarrassed  the  doctora  oF  the  Romish  church.]^ 

[53  Hist*  Litter  aire  pfe  la  Frqnfe^  tojtt.  iv.  p,  607. 

£^3  Hist,  Litferaire  de  la  Franoey  torn.  iv.  p^  5501  See  alsq 
tlie  Life  of  Ckarhmagnty  of  which-  the  best'  of  fourteen  cdi* 
tion&  k  that  poblishqd:  bv  Schiainkku>  at  Ubucbtf  ia  ti^  ytaa 

[wj  [Thii  prelate,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  composed  111  books  of  commentaries  upon  Ge* 
n^Sf  4f  upoflp  JExedus^  in^  sevex:^!  upon  Lemfieii9^  We  wfote 
also  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospel  qfSt^  Mattheo^  in  wWcK. 
there  are  fmmy  exeeuent  thiflg»,  '^nd  aft  exp€!sitib»  of  all  tlho 
jSpistles  of  St,  Paul,  His  commentary  on  the  Fpistietoth^ 
^ktians  k  printed,  but  all  the-  rest  are  in  manuscript.  3 

0'»^J  See  Simofs  Critique  de  la  BH^tfu  EtdeB,  de^  4^  0^ 
Pin,  to».  iy  p^  284^    '  '  ^         ... 
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Freculf,  binhop  of  Ltfsieujf^  vohose  Chrcmwkj  cstm 
"Qtrhich  U  no  more  than  a  heiaTy  compHlation)  is  yet      ^^ 

extant.  .  .   •    ..>  Ji^ 

Servatui  Lupus,  of  whose  coiotipositibn  we  haye  ^^^^ 
several  epistles  and  treatises ;  and  who,  though  ^ 
copious  and  subtile  writer,  is  yet  defective  in  point 
of  elegance  and  erudition  \y]. 

Drepanius  Florus,  who  left'  behind  him  se- 
veral Poems,  An  e^osiiim  of  certain  hooks  of 
^riptHre^  and  other  performances  less  worthy  of 
attenticm  [^3* 

Christian  I>uthmar,  the  author  of  A  comment, 
tartf  upon  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel  [«]. 

Oodeschald,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendere4 
his  name  immortal  by  the  controversy  which  he 
set  on  foot  concerning  Predestination  and  Fre^ 
Grate, 

i\i9chasius  kadbert  {fC\^  a  name  &mous  in  th^ 
contests  concerning  The  real  presence  qf  Christ  $ 
hodtf  in  the  Etscharist ;  and  who,  to  pass  in  silenctt 
his  other  writings,  conmosed  a  bodk  upon  this 
very  subject,  which  furnished  abundant  matter  c^ 
dispute  throughout  this  century. 

Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corbj/,  who 
dcseives  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  that 
refuted  the  doctrine  of  Radbert;  and  whose 
book  concerning  The  sacrament  rfthe  LordPs  sup- 
per^ which  was  composed  by  the  order  of  Charles 
the  Bstld,  gave  also  occasion  to  piany  contests 
among  learned  divines  f^J. 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Etcdderstadl,  the  laborious 
author  of  several  treatises  upon  various  subjects, 

an4 

[xl  Histoire  Litteraire  ie  ta  France^  torn.  v.  p.  255. 

f  vj  CoIonUy  Histoire  Litter,  de  Lyan^  torn.    ii.  p.   135^  \ 

Hist,  Litter,  de  ta  France y  toni.  v.  p.  213. 

{j!r\,Hist*  Litter,  de  la  France  f  torn.,  y.  p.  S^, 

fa  J*  For  an  accoivnt  of  Radbert,  see  th«  Histoire  Litter,  dp 
la  France^  torn.  v.  p.  28?/ 

[5]  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
^ertramn,  and  bis  booky  in  the  following  chapter* 
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p^KT.  arid  who  is  more  to  be*  esf vetoed  fdr.'his  industry 
and  diligence^  than  for  his  geiiiu3.stful. learning 
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Walafridus  Strabo,  who  acqmred  no  mean  re- 

Eitation  by  his  Poems y  his  Lives  of  the  Saints ,  and 
s  ExpUcaHons  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  [.rf]. 

HincfiisU;,  ardibishop  of  JRheims^  a  man  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  spiut ;  but  who  deserves, 
notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Latin  writers  of  this  century,  since  his  works  dis- 
cover an  aspiring'  genius,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  tend,  moreover,  in  a  sin< 
^lar  manner,  to  throw  light,  both  upon  the  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Uved[e]. 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  friend  and  com* 
panion  of  Charl^  thQ  Bald,  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher, and  a  learned  divine,  whose  erudition  was 
accompanied  M^th  uncommon  marks  of  sagadty 
and  genius,  and  whose  various  performances,  as 
well  as  his  tran^tions  from  the  Greek,  gained 
him  a  shining  and  lasting  reputation  [jf  ]• 
t  'It  is  sufficient  barely  to  name  Remigius  Ber- 
tharius,  Ado,  Almoin  H^ric,  R^gino,  abbot  of 
Frum^  and  others,  of  whom  th^  most  common 
writers  of  ^c^e^iasti^al  history  give  ample  ao 

counts, 

CHAP. 

[(J]  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  a  gr^t  part  of  th^  vritipg^ 
t]iat  are  attributed  to  Haymo,  bishop  of  HalberstadtfWere  com- 
posed by  Remiy  or  Remigius,  of  Auxerre  See  Cassimir  Ou^" 
nu8,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  £ccles,  torn.  ii.  p.  830.  ffistoirelAf^ 
teraire  de  la  France^  torn.  v.  p.  1 1 1.  torn,  vi,  p.  106-  l^  ^^* 
jRecueil  de  Diss,  sur  VHistoire  de  la  France^  torn.  i.  p«  ^^* 

[fl?]  See  the  Hist  aire  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  m* 

lej  Ibid.  torn.  v.  p.  416.  ^^. 

[*/]  See  Herm.  Conringius,  Antiq.  Acadendcaf  P*  ^^ 
Jlist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  41$. 
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CHAP.  nL 

CofKeming  the  doctrine  qf  the  Christian  church 

during  this  century ^ 

!•  THHE  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  interests  cent. 

A  pf  Christianity,  and  his  liberality  to  the  ^^• 
learned,  encouraged  many  to  apply  themselvesi  ^^ 
dUigently  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures^  wclxhe 
to  the  pursuit,  of  religious  truth  ;  and  as  long  as  »We  «tat« 
this  eminent  set  of  divines  remained,  the  western  ^i^.  "^ 
provinces  weri^  happily  preserved  from  many  er- 
rors, and  from  a  variety  of  superstitious  practices. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  writers  of  this  age  seve- 
ral men  of  eminent  talents,  whose  productions 
shew  that  the  lustre  of  true  erudition  and  theology 
w^as  not,  as  yet,  totally  eclipsed.  But  these  il- 
lustrious luminaries  of  the  church  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  barbarism  and  ignorance^ 
encouraged  by  their  departure,  resumed  their  an- 
cient seats,  and  brought,  in  their  train,  a  prodi-  i 
^ous  multitude  of  devout  follies,  odious  super- 
stitions, and  abominable  errors.  Nor  did  any 
encourage  and  propagate  with  more  zeal  and  ar- 
dour these  superstitious  innovations,  than  the  sa-  ' 
cerdotal  orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  deluded 
people.  And  if  we  enquire  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  th^e  dergy  were  so  zealous  in  such  an  inglor 
rious  cause,  we  shall  find  that  this  zeal  was,  in 
some,  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and,  in  others,  the 
fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  since  much  was  to 
be  gained,  both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence, 
from  the  progress  of  superstition.  Christianity 
among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  was  almost  in 
the  same  declining  and  deplorable  state ;  though 
there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  men  of  superior  abilities,  who  endea- 
voured 
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CENT,  voured  to  support  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and 
'X.     to  raise  it  from  the  pressures^  under  which  it  la- 
^^•boured. 

The  causes  ^^*  '^^^  causes  of  this  linhapoy  revolution,  that 
to  which  it  covered  the  Christian  diurch  widi  superstition  and 
^^®*''°^*  darkness,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times.  Tbd 
Oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among  them- 
'  selves,  and  involved  }p  the  bitter^gt  contentions 
and  quarrds  with  the  western  churdids,  lost  all 
notion  of  the  true  sfnrit  and  genius  of  Christianity^ 
and,  corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  pteiudicel  aiid 
passions  that  are  generally  excited  a^dl  nourished 
by  ill-managed  cwitroversy,  became  incapaUe  of 
promoting  the  true  and  essential  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Intent  also,  upon  defending  the  excefiencd 
and  divine  authority  of  their  doctrine  and  (fisd« 
pline  against  the  Latin  doctors,  and  in  maintun- 
Ing  among  themselves  the  worship  of  imageg5 
which  began  to  be  warmly  Opposed^  they  ad- 
vanced many  things  in  the  course  oi  these  dis- 
putes that  were  highly  erroneous ;  and  as  one  error 
follows  another,  their  number  increased  from  day 
-  to  day.  The  savage  and  unnatisiral  lives  of  th« 
monks  and  hermits,  whose  number  Was  prodi* 

fious,  and  whose  authority  was  cOrt^ideraWe,  who 
aunted  the  woods  and  deserts,  the  gloomy  ^^^^ 
of  thrir  extravagant  devotion,  contriteted  mw^^ 
among  other  causes,  to  the  decay  of  %dM  and  ra- 
tional piety.  Add  to  all  this,  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  into  the  west,  the  atrodoui 
6x]^oits  of  usurping  princes,  the  drodpiflg  and 
neglected  condition  of  all  the  various  branches  w 
lean^ing,  the  ambitious  frenzy  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who  were  incessantly  gs^ing  after  ^^ 
acce^siorts  of  authority  and  dominion,  the  fraodi 
and  trfcks  of  the  moriastic  orders  carried  on  under 

the  i^)ecious  mask  of  region,  arid  thea  we  shafl 

see 
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see  the  true  causes  thai:  founded  the  empfare  of  sa«  cslvx* 
perstition  and  error,  ,upon  the  ruin  of  virtue;     ^ 

*    .  J  PART  n» 

piety,  and  reason.  ^^ 

IlL  The  ignorance  azid  corruption  that  dlsho*  -^he 
floured  the  Christian  church,  in  this  century ,  rupt  igno- 
wrere  great  teyond  measure;  and  were  there  no ^^^^^ 
other  examples  of  their  enormity  upon  record^  that  re^ 
than  the  single  instance  of  that  stupid  veneration  c^u^^b. 
that  was  paid  to  the  bones  and  carcasses  of  de-p^v^vf** 
paxted  saints  ^  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  g^Je^st^ 
us  of  the  deplorable  progress  of  superstition.  This?^  thefooi- 
idolatroua  devotion  was  now  considered  as  thel-o/thtt^ 
most  sacred  and  momentous  branch  of  rdigion,^sp?idto 
nor  did  any  dare  to  entertain  the  smallest  hopes  Ind^^ 
of  finding  the  Deity  propitious,  before  they  hadrdu* 
assured  themselves  oi  the  protection  and  later- 
cession  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  saintly  orden 
Hence  it  was  that  every  church,  and  indeed  every 
private    Christian,  had  their  particular    patron 
among  the  saints,  from  an  apprehension  that  their 
^iritual  interests  would  be  but  indifferently  ma« 
naged  by  those,  who  were  already  employed  about 
the  souls  of  others ;  for  they  judged,  in  this  re^ 
fipect,  of  this  saints  as  they  did  of  mortals,  whos^ 
capacity  is  too  limited  to  comprehend  a  vast  va> 
riety  of  objects.    This  notion  rendered  k  neces^ 
sary  to  multiply  prodigiously  the  number  of  the 
saints,  and  to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the  de^ 
luded  people :  and  this  was  done  with  the  utmost 
seal*    The  priests  and  monks  set  their  invention 
at  work,  and  peopled,  at  discretion,  the  invi^bl^ 
world  with  imaginary  protectors.    They  dispeKed 
the  thick  darkness  which  covered  the  pretended 
spiritual  exploits  of  many  holy  men  ^  and  they  ia>* 
vented  both  names  and  histories  of  saints  [^]  that 
never  existed,  that, they  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to 

furnish 

*  fe]  [See  Dr.  MiddlotOB^s  Letter  from  Romey  passim^  in 
i^liich  we  Qnd  thenames of  St.: Baccba^  St.  Viar,  St.  Amphi. 
bolus,  Euodia,  &c.] 
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CENT,  furnish  the  credtiloiis  and  ^wretched  mukftude 
^^  with  objects  proper  to  perpetuate ,  their  supersti- 
'  tion,  and  to  nourish  their  confidence.  Many  chose 
their  own  guides,  and  committed  their  i^iritual 
interests  either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation, 
or  to  distracted  f^atics,  whom  they  esteemed  as 
saints,  for  no  other  reason  than  their  having  lived 
like  madmen. 
Thenints  IV.  The  ecdesiastical  councils  found  it  neces^ 
•^***'^**^  sary,  at  length  to  set  Umits  to  the  hcentious  su- 
perstition of  those  ignorant  wretches,  who,  with 
a  view  to  have  still  more  friends  at  court,  for 
such  were  their  gross  notions  of  things,  were  daily 
adding  new  saints  to  the  list  of  their  celestial  me« 
diators.  They  accordingly,,  declared  by  a  so^ 
lemn  decree,  that  no  departed  Christian  should 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  saintly  order 
before  the  bishop  in  a  provincial  council,  and  in 
pr^ence  of  the  people,  had  pronounced  him  wor- 
thy of  that  distinguished  hopour  [A].  This  re- 
medy, feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was,  contributed, 
in  some  measure,  to  restrain  the  fanatical  temerity 
of  the,  saint-makers  ^  but,  in-  its  consequences,  it 
was  the  occasion  of  a  new  accession  of  power  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Even  so  early  as  this  century 
many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  Was  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, though  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man ponti£F,  whom  they  considered  as  the  su- 
preme and  universal  bishop ;  and  this  will  not  apt 
pear  surprising  to  any  who  reflect  upon  the  enor^ 
mous  strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  made 
towards .  unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous 

and 

[A]  Mabillon,  j^ct.  Saridor,  Ord.  Benedktij  Sibc.  ▼.  Pnef, 
p.  44.  Launoy,  De  Lazari^  MagdalencB^  et  MartJuE  in  Pro^ 
vinciam  appulsut  cap.  i.  sect.  12.  p,  442.  t6m.  U.  part  I.  oJ)p. 
•Franc.  Pagi  Breiiarum  Potitjf  Rommtor*  torn.  ii.  p.  259.  toini 
iii.  p.  30. 
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and^uper^titipns  age,  whose  corruption  and  dark-  cbnt, 
ness  were  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  their  ambitious  ^^ 
pretensions.    It  is  true,  we  have  no  example  oi^^^>^^ 
any  person  solemnly  sainted  by  the  bishop  of  Bxme 
alone,  before  the  tenth  century  [i],  when  Udat 
ricj  bishop  of  Atigsburg^  received  this  dignity  in 
a  formal  manner  from  John  Xy.    It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  before  that  time  the  Roman  pontiffs 
^vere  consulted  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  their 
judgment  respected  in  the  choice  of  those  that 
were  to  be  honoured  with  saintship  [Jc^  ;  and  it 
was  by  such  steps  as  these,  that  the  church  of 
Rome  engrossed  to  itself  the  creation  of  these  tu- 
telary divinities,  which  at  length  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Canonization. 

V.  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  L»7«»oftht 
vras  a  new  source  of  abuses  and  frauds.  It  was '^^"^ 
thought  necessary  to  write  the  lives  of  these  ce- 
lestial patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the 
veneration  and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multi- 
tude ;  and  here  lying  wonders  were  invented^ 
and  2lQ  the  resources  of  forgery  and  fable  exhaust- 
ed, to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been 
performed,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy 
persons  who  had  never  existed.  We  have  yet 
extant  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these  trifling  le- 
gends, the  greatest  part  o£  which  were,  un- 
doubtedly, forged  after  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, by  the  monastic  writers,  who  had  both 

VOL.  II.  Y  the 

l[i'\  See  Dan.  Papebrochiusy  De  solenmum  canonisationum 
wnitiis  et progress,  in  Propylao  Actor.  $S.  mens.  Mau,p.  171  : 
and  the  othel*  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  of 
which  there  is  an  ample  list  in  the  BiUiographia  j^ntiquar.  of 
Fabriciusy  cap.  vii.  sect.  25*  p.  270. 

[^  See  the  calidid  and  impartial  account  that  is  given  of 
this  matter  by  the  late  pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  laborious 
worky  De  servorum  Dei  beatificatione  et  beaiorum  canonizalionef  - 
lib.i.  cap.  7.  p.  50.  toth.  i.  opp.  edit.  Roman.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  historians  of  the  church  of  Rome  would  learn  to 
imitate  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  equity  of  that  iUustri- 
Haus  pontifif.  . 
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CENT,  the  inclination  and  leisure  to  ecfify  the  church  hf 
i»ART  1  ^^^^  pious  frauds.  The  same  impostors,  who 
*  peopled  the  cdestial  re^ons  Math  fictitious  saints, 
employed  also  their  fruitful  inventions  in  embel- 
lishing with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  im- 
pertinent forgeries,  the  history  of  those,  who  had 
been  really  martyrs  or  confessors  in  the- cause  of 
Christ;  these  fictions,  however,  did  not  pass 
with  impunity,  but  were  severely  censured  by 
iBome  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  tiroes  in 
which  they  were  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  public  \T].  Various  were  the  motives  that 
engaged  different  persons  to  propagate,  or  coun- 
tenance  these  impostors.  Some  were  esrdted  to 
this  by  the  seductions  of  a  false  devotion,  which 
reigned  in  this  perverse  and  ignorant  age,  and 
made  them  imagine,  that  departed  ^zints  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  applauses  and  venera- 
tion of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to  crown  with 
peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection 
such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  memories, 
;and  in  celebrating  their  exploits.  The  prospect 
fof  gain,  and  the  ambitious  desire  of  beings  reve- 
renced by  the  mtiltitude,  engaged  otibers  to  mul- 
tiply the  number,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  legends,  or  saintly  registers.  For  the  churches, 
that  were  dedicated  to  the  saintSy  were  perpe- 
tually crowded  with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to 
them  with  rich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  succour 

under 

.  [Z]  Sfee  Servatus  Lupus*  Fiia  Maximinit  p.  275, 27$.  and 
tlie  candid  and  learned  ol^servations  upon  this  subject  th^t  are 
to  be  found  in  various  places  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Launoy :  £,  g,  in  his  Dtspunctio  Epistola  Petri  de  MarcOf  dt 
tempore  quo  in  Gallia  Christijides  recepta^  cap.  xiv.  p.  110.  in 
his  Disseriationes  de  pritnis -Christiana  re^g.  in  GaUia  initiiSf 
Diss.  ii.  142, 144, 145, 147, 168, 169, 181-^27^  Lazari,  Mag- 
dal.  et  Marthee  in  GaUiam  appulm,  p.  340. — De  Duohus  Di- 

onf/siisy  p.  527,  529,  5^0.  torn.  ii.  part  I.  opp See  also  Mar- 

ierie  Thesaurus  jinecdotor.  torn.  i.  p,  ISl^Hisfoire  liUfcrairc 
de  la  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  273. 
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under  the  afflictibns  tfcey  isuffered,  or  d^&reratice  xiENt, 
from  the  dangers  which  they  had  reason  to  appre-  ^  ^^  ^ 
hend.    And  it  wad  esteemed  also  a  high  honour 
to  be  the  more  immediate  ministers  of  these  tute- 
lary mediators,  who,  a^  it  is  likewise  proper  to 
observe,  were  esteemed  and  frequented  in  propor-    . 
tion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  number  and 
tmpoi^nce  of  the  pretended  miracles  that  had 
tendered  their  fives  illnstrious.    iTils  ktter  cir- 
cumstance o£^ed  a  strong  tentptation  to  such  as 
Were  employed  by  the  various  churches  in  writing 
the  lives  of  their  tutelar  saints,  to  supply  by  in- 
Tetition  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish 
their  legends  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  they 
ivere  not  only  tempted  to  this  imposture,  but  wer^ 
even  obliged  to  n^ake  use  of  it  in  order  to  swell 
the  fame  of  their  respective  patrOnS  [m]. 
'    VI.  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  a  patuon- 
the  demands  of  superstition,  nourished  by  the  stra- *'^/f"p " 
tagems  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  priesthood,  and  their  relict 
fomented  by  the  zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  and^"^'"^ 
stupid  30ns  of  the  church;    It  was  not  enough  to 
Reverence  departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  theit 
Intercession  and  succours ;  it  was  not  enough  td 
clothe  them  with  an  ima^ary  power  of  healing 
cfiseases,  working  miracles,  and  delivering  from 
aS  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangers ;  their  bOnes« 
their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  fiirniture  they  had 
possessed  during  their  Eves,   the  very^  ground 
which  they  had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putri- 
fied  carcasses  were  laid,  were  treated  with  a  stupid 
Veneraticm,  and  supposed  to  retain  the  marvellous 
virtue  of  tealing  aft  disorders  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  of  defending  such  as  possessed  them 
against  aft  the  assaults  and  devices  of  Satsm.    The 

Y  2  consequence 

«  ■        • 

[jn\  QE  dll  iKe  U4e%  of  the  soiata  wHtte»  in  thh  ccnturyt, 
noxie  9re  more  liable  ta  su^pici^a  than  those  drawn  v^  by  the 
Iftrkoftff  arid  Normans*     See  Mabillon  Pr<{/:  ad  Sac.  i.  Sene^ 
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CENT,  consequence  of  this  wretched  notion  was,  that 
'^  every  one  was  eager  to  provide  himself  with  these 
'  salutary  remedies,  for  which  purpose  great  num- 
bers undertook  fatiguing  and  perilous  voyages, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships ; 
while  others  made  use  of  this  delusion  tg  accu- 
mulate their  riches,  and  to  impose  upon  the  mi- 
serable multitiyie  by  the  most  impious  and 
shocking  inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics 
was  prodigious  and  universal,  the  dergy  em- 
ployed all  their  dexterity  to  satisfy  these  demands, 
and  were  fir  from  being  nice  in  the  methods  they 
used  for  that  end.  The  bodies  of  the  saints  were 
sought  by  fasting'  and  prayer  instituted  by  the 
priest  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  answer,  and  an 
^mfallible  direction,  and  this  pretended  direction 
never  failed  to  accomplish  their  desires  ;  the  holy 
carcase  was  always  found,  and  that  always  in  con- 
sequence, as  they  impiously  gave  out,  of  the  sug- 
gestion and  inspiration  of  God  himself.  Each 
discovery  of  this  kind  w;as  attended  with  excessive 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the  zeal  of 
these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church  still  more 
and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure.  Many 
travelled  with  this  view  into  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  frequented  the  places  which  Christ  and  his 
disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence,  that 
with  the  bones  and  other  secret  remains  of  the 
first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  miffht  comfort 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  save 
sinking  states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  from 
all  sorts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  these  pious  tra- 
vellers return  home  empty ;  the  craft,  dexterity, 
and  knavery  of  the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in 
the  stupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunters, 
and  made  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  de- 
votion. The  latter  paid  considerable  sums  for 
legs  and  arms,'skuUs  and  jaw-bones  '(several 'of 
which  were  Pagan,  and  some  not  humkn),  and 

other 
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other  things  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  cent; 
to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church  ;  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  thus  the  Latin  churches  came  to  the  possession 
of  those  celebrated  relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pantaleon,  and  others, 
^rhich  they  shew  at  this  day  with  so  much  os-' 
tentation.  But  there  are  many,  who,  unable  to 
procure  for  themselves  these  spiritual  treasures  by 
voy^es  and  prayers,  had  recourse  to  violence  and 
theft;  for  all  sorts  of  means,  and  all  sorts  of  at- 
tempts in  a  cause  of  this  nature  were  considered, 
when  successful,  as  pioud  and  acceptable  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  [»]. 

yil.  The  study  of  the  holy'  scriptures  languish-  Theereosi- 
ed  much  aihong  theXSreek?  in  this  century.  Pho-Jinp^^w* 
tins,  who  composed  a  book  of  Questions  [_o3,  re- neglected 
kting  to  various  passages  of  scripture.  An  Exposi'  SJ^^ 
tion  qfthe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  produc-    - 
tioiis  of  the  same  nature  [  joQ,  was  one  of  the  few 
that  employed  their  talents  in  the  illustration  of  the 
sacred  writings.    He  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
and  genius,  who  preferred  the  dictates  of  reason- 
to  the  decisions  of  authority ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  he  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  model  to 

Y  3  other 

[»]  See  Muratdri  Antiq*  ItaL  medii  avif  torn.  v.  p.  6.  wlio 
givep  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

0^  C^]  This  worky  which  is  entitled  Amphilochiaf  from  its 
having  been  addressed  to  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Cyzicum^ 
consists  of  308  questions,  and  answers  to  them  f  a  sixth  part  of 
which^  at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  ofPhotius^  pub* 
lished  at  London  in  1651,  by  bishop  Montague.  The  most  of 
these  questions  relate  to  different  texts  ojF  the  Old  and  ^^ 
Testament  ;  but  tliese  are  interspersed  with  others  of  a.  philpse-. 
phical  and  literary  kind.  This  work  is  still  extant  in  MSS* 
in  the  Vatican,  Barberinian,  and  Bavarian  libraries. 

f^  Lp]  Such  as  a  catena  f  a  c^m,  of  commentaries  on  the 
book  ot  P^ahnSf  c(»npiled  from  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Chrysostomi  &c;  and  a  commentary  upOn  the  Prophets^ 
both  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  MS3«  the  former  in  the  JBMU 
oiheca  Segu^riana^  or  Coistimanaf  and  the  Utter  in  the  Vaticitn. 
library* 
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CEKT-  (jther  ccMkipientators.  The  other  Gredt  writers^ 
PART  H.  Y^^  fttt€nipte4  to  explain  th^  lioJy  scriptures,  did 
'  little  more  than  conipils  »nd  accunmlate  various 
(KLssag^s  from  the  compaentaiors  of  the  preceding 
9ges(  iiAd  this  piethodwaB  the  origin  of  those 
Catenof,  or  chains  ef  ccxt)mentators»  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Creels  during  this  century,  of 
which  ^  coivslderable  number  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  md  which  consisted  entirely  in  a  coL 
lectip^  of  the  ex^ications  of  scripture  that  were 
ottered  up  and  down  in  the  ancient  writers* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  the(dog^cal  writers,  fiodf 
ing  themselves  incapable  of  more  arduous  uodtr^ 
taiing99  confined  their  labours  to  this  compil- 
in|i;  method,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sacred 
criticism. 
»^of  VDI.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  $u- 
JoLncn!  perior  in  number  to  those  among  the  Greeb, 
caton.  whith  was  owing  to  the  seal  and  mumficeoce  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  both  by  his  Kbarsdity  and 
by  his  example,  had  excited  and  encouraged  the 
doctors  of  the  preceding  age  to  the  study  c^  the 
scriptures*  Of  these  c^Kpositors  there  are  two,  at 
least,  who  are  worthy  of  esteem,  Chiistiaii 
Dnithmar,  whose  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
is  come  down  to  our  times  [y] ;  and  the  abbot 
Bertharius,  whose  Two  Books  ccmeemUig  FmAa- 
mentals^  are  also  said  to  be  yet  extant.  'Hje  rest 
seemupequal  to  the  important  office  Jpf  sacred 
<;ritics,  and  may  be  divided  ipto  two  cJ^^S|  v^ich 
we  have  feid  already  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
course  of  this  history;  the  dass  of  tbose^  who 
meFefy  coflected  and  reduced  into  a  m^$s  the  opi-. 
niojtts  an4  expUcatlon?  of  the  ancients,  and  that 

t  *  .  ,  "  •  * 

Ctm^mxie^h aOiotiiqmf  Six^^mli^^ d»  M.  P«  I^9»^^ 
i,  p.  'J$0r  trim,  m  iM»  <>tilb  ^  ji»tFlisl>  ebapieft  jwft  »  ^ 

count  of  most  of  the  writers  mentioned  here^ 
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of  a  fantastic  set  of  eKpositors,  who  were  always  .C£nt> 
tranting  after  mysteries  in  the  plainest  expressions,  ^^ 
and  labouring  to  deduce  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  ^^^^  ^'* 
ludden  signi&cations  frotp  every  passage  of  scrip* 
ture,  all  which  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  in  ^ 
very  clumsy  and  uncouth^  manner*  At  the  head 
of  the  first  class  was  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  ack- 
nowledges that  he  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
doctors  toe  materials  he  made  use  of  in  ilitutrat-^ 
ing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  i  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  borrowed  his  ex- 
plications chiefly  from  Rabanus;  Claudius  of 
T^ffrifiy  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Augustin 
apd  Origen ;  Hincmar,  whose  Ejeposition  of  the 
Jbifr  Bookf  ^  Kings  compiled  from  the  fathers, 
^e  yet  extmt ;  Remi^us  of  Ati^erre^  who  ,de» 
rived  from  tb^  same  source  his  illustrations  on  th^ 
PsahaSy  gndolher  books  of  sacred  writ ;  Sedulius, 
^ho  exfdjuned  i&  the  saipe  manner  the  £pistl/e^ 
of  St.  Paul ;  Florus,  Haymo  bishpp  of  Halberstadt^ 
and  others,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  wf 
pass  in  silence.  ,     ' 

iX.  Rahinus  Maurus,  whom  we  |ntroduce(}  ^^s^'^^^ 
9kQVQ  at  the. bead  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers^ 
dea^rve^  rafeo  an  eminent  pla^e  ^ong  the  aUego^ 
ricalicommientators,  on  account  of  his  diffuse  and 
tecfi^ns  work,  entitled  Seri^ure  Allegories.,  To 
this,  dass  also  belong  Smaragdus,  Haymo,  Scotus, 
Pashasius  Radbert,  aod  many  others,^  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  fundamental 
md  general  principle,  in  wJbich  all  the  writers  of 
this  class  ^ee,  is,  that,  besides  the  UteraJi  signv 
Acsitum  of^eadbi  passage  in  scripture,  th^  ar^ 
Jiidden  and  deep  senses  which  escape  the  vulgar 
eye ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
^  thesis  myMerious*  significations.  Some  attri-a 
bute  to  every  phvase  three  senses;  others  fburi 
otlters  again  five  j  nay,  their  ntmbc^  is  carried  t^ 
seven  by  .Angelome,  a  monk  of  Lysieua:^  an  acyte. 
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CENT,  though  fantastic  writer,  and  who  is  far  from  dc- 
PART  n.  serving  the  meanest  rank  among  the  expositors  of 
v^^^y^  this  century  [r  j. 

The  itate       X,  The.  teachers  of  theology  were  stiD  more 
^^f**^^  contemptible  than  the  commentators,  and  the 
^^^*   Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Latins,  were  extremdy 
liegligent  both  in  unfolding  the  nature,  and  pro- 
ving the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
Their  method  of  inculcating  divine  truth  was 
dry  and  unsatisfactory,  and  more  adapted  to  fill 
,    the  memory  with  sentences,  tlian  to  enUghten  the 
understanding,    or  to    improve  the  judgment, 
The  Greeks,  for  the  most  part,  followed  implicitly 
Damascenus,  while  the  Latins  submitted  their 
hoodwinked  intellects  to  the  authority  of  Auv 
gustine.    Authority  became  the  test  of  truth, 
knd  supplied  in  arrogance  what  it  vtranted  in  argu- 
ment.   That  magisterial  decisions  were  employed 
in  the  place  of  reason^  appears  manifestly  from 
the  Cottectaneum  de  tribus  qtUBstiombus  of  Ser vatiw 
Lupus;-  and  also  from  a  Treatise  of  RemigiuSj 
cmceniing  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  the  truths  of 
the  gdspely  and'  of  maintaining  inviolable  the  sacred 
authority  of  the  holy  and  orthoddr  fathers.    If  any 
deigned  to  appj^al  to  tjhe  authority  ctf  the  scrip- 
tures in  defence  of  their  systems,  they^^ither  ex- 
plained them  in  an  allegorical  manner,' or  under- 
stood them  in  the  sensfe  that:  had  been  given  to 
them  by  the  decrees  of  douncils,  or  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers';  from  which  senses  th^y  thought 
i|:  both  unla^yful  and  iiiapious  to  depart.    The 
Irish  (loctors  alone,  and  '  particularly  Johannes 
tScotus,  had  thq  courage  to  spjim  the  ignomini- 

'     '  '    ■  .      . 

[r]  See  the  preface  to  his  CmamenUiry  on  the  Book  ofKin&9 
irt  the  BUMhecu  Fatnm. Maxima,  torn.  xv.  p.  SW-  Tw 
.commentary  of  Angeloa^  ufton  the  book  o^  GmW  was  pubi 
liahed  by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  his  Thesaurus  Mecdotorum,tom*u 
yart  I.  but,^  indeed,  th^  loSs  would  not  have  Weft  great  had  it 
liefer  seen  the  light. 
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ous  fetters  of  authority,  and  to  e^lam  the  sub*-  cent; 
lime  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  itaanner  con*     ^^- 
fonnable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  prin-  * 

ciples  of  true  philosophy.  But  this  noble  attempt 
drew  upon  them  the  malignant  fury  of  a  super- 
stitious age,  and  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of 
the  Latin  theologists,  who  would  not  permit  ei- 
ther reason  or  philosophy  to  meddle  themselves  in 
religious  matters  [s]. 

XL  The  important  science  of  morals  sufferedyOf  chri*. 
Kke  all  others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  un-[^ 
skilful  writer s*  The  labours  of  some  were  whoDy 
employed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers. an  indi- 
gested heap  of  maxims  and  sentences  concerning 
religious  and  moral  duties;  and  such,  among 
others,  was  the  work  of  Alvarus,  intitled  Sctn-^ 
tilke  Patrum.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  Ha- 
litgarius,.  ILabanus  Maurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  representations  they  gave  of 
the  one  and  the  other  were  very  different  from 
those  which  we  find  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Others  again  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  de« 
lusive  method  of  instructing  the  ignorant  in  the 
will  of  God  by  a  fantastic  combination  of  figures^ 
and  allegoriei^ ;  ^^^  several  of  the  Greeks  began 
to  turn  their  studies  towards'  the  resolving  cases 
of  conscience  [t]^  in  order  to  remove  the  difficuU 
ties  that  arose  in  scrupulous  and  timorous  minds. 
We  pass,  in  silence  the  writers  of  homiEes  and 
books  of  penance,  of  which  there  was  a  consider* 
able  number  in  this  century. 

.  Xn,  The 

[5]  For  an  account  of  the  persecution  and  hatred  that  Jo- 
hannes Scotus  Bulfered  in  the  cause  6f  reason  and  liberty,  see 
Du  Boulay,  HuL  Academ.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  182 ;  as  also  Ma«^ 
billon,  jicta  Sdn6tor.  Ord.  Bened.  Sac.  ▼.  392. 

[/]  See  Nicephori  Chartophyhc*  EpistoUe  Dtue^  in  thei?!-* 
tUotheca  Jfagna  Fairvmi  tom»  lii.  p..  4*1 3« 
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Cforr.  ilk  The  doctrine  of  th^  niystics,  whose  eii'* 
^^  gm  is  iabdy  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areapa^ 
^^^l^gite^  and  whose  precepts  were  designed  to  ckt 
The  pro-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  above  all  sensible  and  terrestrial  ob« 
gre«8  (f  jects,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable 
myttkum.  pi^jm^^  y^^  jj^jj  h^^^  £0^  ^  jQjjg  time  in  vi^e 

among  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  among  the 
monastic  orders.  And  to  augment  the  creSt  of 
this  £uiatical  sect,  and  multiply  its  followers,  Vixi 
chael  Synchellus  and  Methodius  composed  the 
most  pompous  and  eloquent  pane^rics  upon  the 
memory  of  Dionyssus,  in  which  his  virtues  were 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  exag^raticm.  The 
Latins  ware  not  as  yet  bewitched  with  the  specious 
appearance,  and  the  illusory  charms  of  the  mystic 
devotion,  which  was  equally  adapted  to  a&ct 
persons  of  a  livdy  fancy  and  those  of  a  more 
^^my  turn  of  mmd.  They  lived  in  a  h^ffj 
Ignorance  of  thb' contagious  doctrine,  when  the 
Gredan  emperor  Michael  Balbus,  sent  to  Le^ 
iA»  Meeky  in  the  year  824,  a  copy  of  the  pre** 
tended  works  [u]  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^ 
which  £a.tal  present  kindled  immediately  the  holy 
flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
fllled  the  Latins  with  the  most  entniisia]^  admi- 
iration  of  this  new  religion.  The  trandaticm  of 
these  spurious  works  into  Latin  by  the  express 
csrder  cf  the  emperor  [wj^  who  could  not  be  easy 

while 

Tul  UaserU  Svttog^  Epp.  HHemic9if.  »,  W,  86.  (CJT  The 
t|»i}rmme98  pf  th«8e  norlb  »  now  unmmttf  granted  by  tte 
most  learned  and  impartial  of  the  Roman  Catholi^^^|tnten»  aa 
they  contain  accounts  of  many  events  that  happene<fl  several 
ages  after  the  time  of  Dionysius,  and  virere  not  at  aU  mentioned 
until  after  the  fifth  century.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  £cck^^^^ 
liv.  tQtjfu  %u  p«  538.  «dit^  JSnufdks. 

[iv3  That  the96  bf>Qkt  Fere  tr^nsl^teid  by  tjhe  order  ot  Ijtmh 
appears  pianifeatly  from  the  £pktU  to  that  eifiperori  winch 
Hilduin  prefixed  to  his  Ar^ofag^tka^  and  in  which  (p«  6^« 
edit.  Cot^*  13QS*}  we  find  the  foUpwiag  passage :  D€  notitia 
Ubrorum^  ^uos  (Dionj^ns)  poim  semonQC^mGrind^,§i9iik^ 
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wk3ebi3  sulg^cts  were  d^rivied  of  such  inestiv  esmv 
i&abla  treasure,  cqntril^vted  much  to  th^  progress  ^ 
of  mysticism.  By  the  order  ctf  the  same  emperor,  .^^^"^ 
Hilduin,  abtx)t  of  St,  Dmys^  composed  an  account 
of  the  lifi^,  actions,  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  um 
4er  the  tide  of  Areopagitica^  m  which  wor)^ 
among  other  impudent  fictions,  usual  in  thos^ 
times  of  superstition  and  imposture,  he  maintaliH 
ed,  in  order  to  exalt  the  honour  pf  his  nation, 
that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^  and  Dionysiui 
the  Inshop  of  PariSt  were  one  and  the  same  per<9 
aoA  [4r\*  This  fal^e,  which  was  invented  witJi 
xmparsJleled  assurance,  was  received  ¥ath  the  most 
perfect  and  unthiakingqredyUty,  and  made  such  a 
4e»  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  mindft 
of  the  French,  th^t  the  repeated  demonstration 
9f  its  fiilsdiiopd  h^tve  not  ^  y^t  been  sufficient  to 
ruin  its  credit  entir^^y*  As  the  first  trandation  of 
th^  works  of  Pionysius  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Qrder  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  was  probably  in  a 
IxarlMMrous  and  obscure  style,  a  n^w  and  moTQ 
degant  one  was  given  by  the  famous  Johannes 
So^us  £rigepa^  at  the  request  of  Charles  th^ 

Bald, 

* 

fHent^KS  ilhs  composuky  leoiio  noUsper  Dei  gratiam  et  ves^ 
tr^m  -or^Hm^timemi  f;pju9  pi^pisnsatione  iNTSAPRBT4TQ9t 
scrinia  no^ra  easfeUntOus  reserantt  SiUiffacti.  from  this  pas* 
6%gff  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mistaken ,  who  affirm  that  th^ 
I^atin  translation  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  not  made  be? 
fere  the  time  of  Cbarl^the  Bald.  And  they  err  also^  who, 
rnxh  ilaUUemy  Arnul*  Serufikt.  torn*  ii.  lib.  xxix*  sect.  /S9. 
p«  ^8»  wA  the  ai|th0ra  of  ^)^e  flist*  lAU  de  la  France,  torn.  Vf 
fm  i^pm  iji^QnQ  ^^  tt)fLt  Micjiael  Balbus  sent  these  works  aly 
ready  translated  >  into  iatin  to^  the  emperor  Lei  wis.  It  is 
amazing  how  men  of  learning  cbiild  fell  into  this  latter  error, 
^t^  Jittdiigfth^^dUi^ing  passage  in  the. .^^/e above  quoted: 
<<  ^Vf^i^i^Btic^ft  pSfe^^fpQi^Q!B^f(J)io^su)  libros  Gr^eca  lifit 
i*  gn^  pojiscnptQ0^  cum.eqhoQomus  ^cclesix  ConstantinopoU* 
**.ta|i^  et  ceteri  missi  Miehaehs  legatione— ^uncti  sunt — ^pro 
*«^  miihere  magno  suscepimus.'* 

[j:]  Lanfioyy  Dm,  de  DiscnmineDierufdi  Areopag.  ei  Pa^ 

rmnm.  $»p.  W.  p.  39,,togit  iL  p?  l%jo}^,  ^  H^q  the  wntin^ 
^f  lJ|i^  great  man  concerning  the  T'^q  Dioni/smes. 
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CENT.  Bald,  the  publication  of  which  increased  conside- 
.  ^^-     rably  the  partizans  of  the  mystic  theology  among 
\^^L!^  the  French,  Italians,  and  Germans.     Scotus  him- 
self was  so  enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine,  that 
he  incorporated  it  into  his  philosophical  system, 
and  upon  all  occasions  either  accommodated  his 
jrfiilosophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  according  to  the 
princit)les  of  his  philosophy. 
Thettateof'    XIII.  The  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
polemic,  or  je^s  and  Pagaus  was  greatly  neglected  in  this 
S^T"  century,  in  which  the  intestine  disputes  and  dis- 
*w-        sentions  that  divided  the  church,  gave  sufficient 
employment  to  such  as  had  an  indination  to  con- 
troversy, or  a  talent  of  managing  it  with  dexte- 
iity  and  knowledge.    Agobard,  however,  as  srtsa 
Arnulo  and  Rabanus  Maiirus,  chastised  the  insb- 
tehce  and  malignity*  of  thie  Jews,  and  exposed 
their  various  absurdities  and  errors,  while  the  em- 
peror Leo,  Theodorus  Abucara,  and  other  writers, 
s       whose  performances  are  lost,  employed  their  ^ 
lemic  labours  against  the  progress* of  the  Saracens, 
and  refuted  their  impious  and  exttavagant  sys- 
tem.   But  it  may  be  observed  in  general  of  those 
who  wrote  against  the  Saracens,  that  they  report- 
ed many  things,  both  concerning  Mahomet  and 
his  religion,  which  were  far  from  being  true ;  and 
if,  as  there  is  too  much    reason  to  imagine, 
they  did  this  designedly,  and  knowing  the  ralse- 
Jiood,  or  at  least  th^  uncertainty  of  what  they  al- 
leged against  these  infidels,  v(re\ must,  look  upon 
t^eir  writings  rather  as  intended  to  deter  the 
Christians  from  apostagj',  thai>  'J!b  gjv^  a  rational 
refutation  of  the  Saraifj^n  aoc^iTpi^        v 
Thecon^    .    XIV.  The  contests  of  the  Christians  awong 
^ITJnmg  themselves  were  carried  ^n  with  greater  eagerness 
imagei      and  animoslty  than  the  disputes '  fn  which  they 
iSSw.^*^  were'  engaged  with  the  comnxpn  enemies  of  theii: 
faith ;  and  these  contestij.  W€sre  d^y  productive  of 
n^w  calamities  and  disorders  which  dishonoured 

their 
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• 

their  profession^^and  cast  a  heavy,  though  unde*-  C£mx 
served  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  ^^* 
After  the  banishment  of  Irene,  the  controversy 
concerning  images  broke  out  aiiev^  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending 
parties,  during  the  half  of  this  century,  vvritS 
various  and  uncertain  success.  The  emperor  Ni- 
cephorus,  though  he  did .  not  abrogate  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  NicCy  nor  order  the  ima^ 
^es  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  yet  deprived 
the  patrons  of  image-worship  of  all  power  to  mop 
lest  or  injure  their  adversaries,  and  seems  upon 
the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  that  idola^ 
trous  service.  But  his  successor  Michael  Curopap 
lates,  surnamed  Rhangebe,  acted  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner.  Feeble  and  timorous,  and  dread- 
ing the  rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  msun- 
tamed  the  caus^  of  images,  he  favoured  that  cause 
during  his  short  reign,  and  persecuted  its  adver- 
saries with  the  greatest  bitterness  and  cruelty. 
The  scene  changed  again,  upon  the  accession  of 
Leo,  the  Armenian,  to  the  empire,  who  abolished 
the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  relating  to  the 
use  and  worship  of  images,  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Constantinople^  A..!).  814  \jy']i  without 
however  enacting  any  penal  laws  against  their  ido- 
latrous worshippers.  ^  This  moderation,  far  from 
satisfying  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the 
other  partizans  of  image-worship,  only  served  to 
encourage  their  obstinacy,  and  to  increase  their  in- 
solence ;  upon  which  the  emperor  removed  the 
haughty  prelate  from  his  office,  and  chastised  the 
fury  of  several  of  his  adherents  with  a  deserved 
punishment.  His  successor  Michael,  surnamed 
Balbus,  cm:  the  Stammerer^  was  obliged  to  observe 
the  same  conduct,  and  to  depart  from  the  cle- 
'  mency  and  indulgence,  which,  in  the  beginning 

of 

CCj^  Cy].  Floury  and  soine  othex:  writers  place  the  meeting 
of  this  council  in  ihe  year  815.  , ,      . 


«>«  •• 
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esDit  t>i^  his  reign,  lie  had  discoreted  tottrards  tht  wof  « 
°^     4hi{^rs  <rf  images,  whose  idoktry,  however,  he 

*^*  ***  was  far  from  api)rovlng  j  the  monks  mote  cspe- 
ciaUy  provoked  nis  incBgnation  fay  th^  fanatical 
xage,  and  forced  him  to  treat  them  with  particu- 
lar severity.  But  the  zeal  of  hSs  son  and  sncce^ 
wr  Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this  new  icbhtry, 
was  still  more  vdiement ;  for  he  opposed  the  wor- 
shippers of  images  with  great  violence,  and  went 
iK>  £ir  as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  more  obsti- 
nate ringleaders  of  that  impetuous  faction. 

IV-  Upon  the  death  of  TheojAihis,  which 
liappened  in  the  year  842,  the  regency  was  en- 
trusted  with  the  empress  Theodora  during  her 
iK>n's  minority.  This  superstitious  princess,  fa- 
tigued with  the  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
VKmksr,  deluded  by  thehr  forged  miracles^  and  not 
1  little  influenced  afao  by  their  insolent  threats, 
assembkd,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  %  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople^  iii  which  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Nicene  council  were  reinstated  in  their 
lost  authority,  and  the  Greeks  were  induced  in 
their  corrupt  propensity  to  image-worship  by  a 
faw  which  encouraged  Uiat  wretoied  idolatry  [z^ 
So  that  after  axontroversy,  which  had  been  cat- 
Tied  on  during  the  space  of  an  hundred  and  tea 
years,  the  cause  of  idolatry  triumphed  over  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  Christianity ;  the  whole  east, 
the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  dqwn  before  the 
victorious  images ;  nor  did  any  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  this  svu- 
perstitious  phrenzy,  or  restrain  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  childish  worship.  The  coundl 
that  was  held  at  Constantinople  under  Fhotius,  ia 
the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 

•        '  the 

f«]  See  Fred.  Spanheimy  ffistoria  fmaginumt  sect.  viii.  p. 
845,  torn.  ii.  opp — Lenfant.  Preseroatif  contre  la  jReunm 
tfMc  k  Siege  tk  JRxmt^  torn,  m.  lett,  sir.  p.  147«  kit.  Prui* 
•~  p,  509. 
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the  eighth  general  ctmnctU  gave  a  farther  degree  csxrt. 
of  force  and  vigour  to  idofatry,  by  msuntaining     ^^  , 
the  sanctity^  of  images,  and  s^provhig,  confirm-  '^*^  ^* 
ing,  Mid  renewing  the  Nicene  decrees*    The  su»- 
perstitioQs  GreelS,  who  were  Wind-led  by  the 
monks  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  esteemed 
this  council  as  a  most  signal  Messing  derived  to . 
them  from  the  immediate  interposition  of  heaven^ 
and  accordingly   instituted  in  commemoration 
thereof  an  anniversary  festival,  which  was  called 
the  Feast  qf  Orthodoxy  ta\. 

XVI.  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  Among  dw 
the  atealous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  ^'***^ 
favour,  was  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty 
dmong  the  Latins,  than  it  had  been  among  the  * 
Greel^ ;  for  the  former  maintained  as  yet  that  in- 
valuable, and  indeed  unalienable  privilege  o^ 
judging  for  themselves  in  relij^ous  r  atters,  and 
Were  hx  from  being  disposed  to  submit  their  rea*. 
son  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the  pontiff,  or  to 
look  upon  any  thing  as  infaHible  and  true,  which 
had  authority  for  its  only  foundation*  The  most 
of  the  European  Christians,  as  we  have  seen  al- 
ready, steered  a  middle  course  between  the  ido-  . 
latere  and  the  konodasts,  between  those  who 
were  s^alous  for  the  worship  of  images  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  w^o  were  averse  to  all  use  of  them 
on  the  other4  They  were  of  opinion,  that  imager 
might  be  suffered  as  the  means  of  aiding  the 
memory  tf  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  re- 
membrance the  pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous 
ictions  of  the  persons  they  represented  j  but  they 
detested  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least 
marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  Mi- 
chad 

\a\  See  Gretser  OlsenjoJL  in  Cqdinum  de  qfficiis  Auhs  ef 
Scales.  CotistantmopolUancej  Hb.  iii.  cap.  viii.  as  also  the  Cere^ 
iHOfddk  Byzantimmtf  lately  published  by  Reisk,  lib*  i.  c  xxviii# 
p.  92. 
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CENT,  chad  Bsdbus,  when  he  sent,  in  the  year  824,  % 
IX.  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  fenew  and 
^^^^^' confirm  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  that 
had  been  concluded  between  his  predecessors  in 
the  empire  and  Charlemagne,  charged  his  mi- 
nisters, m  a  particular  manner,  to  bring  over  the 
king  of  the  Franks  [i]  to  the  party  of  the  Icono* 
dasts,  that  they  nught  gradually  suppress,  by 
their  united  influence,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  thus  restore  concord  and  tranquillity  to  the 
church.  Lewis,  upon  this  occasion,  assembled 
a  council  at :  PariSj  A.  D.  824  [c] j  in .  order  to 
examine  the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  emperori 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  pf  Frankfort^  which  allowed  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  ^erdy  pro- 
hibited the  treating  them  with  the  smauest  marks 
of  religious  worship.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
European  Christians  departed  gradually  from  the 
observance  of  this  injunction,  and  fell  impercep- 
tibly into  a  blind  submission  to  the  decisions  of 

the 


CSp*  f  i]  So  Michael  and  his  son  Theophilus  style  Lewis  in 
their'letter  to  him,  refusing  him  the  title  of  emperor,  to  which, 
however,  he  had  an  undoubted  right  in  consequence  of  the 
treaties  which  they  now  desired  to  renew. 

CC^  [c]  Fleury,  Le  Sueur,  and  other  historians,  place  unani- 
ihously  this  council  in  the  year  825.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  council  evidently  shew," 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  by  no  means 
looked  upon  at  this  time  either  as  obligatory  or  infallible.  For 
when  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian,  in  favour  of  images,  was  read 
in  the  council,  it  wai  almost  unanimously  rejected,  as  contain- 
ing absurd  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  decrees  of  the  second 
council  of  Nice  relating  to  image-worship,  were  also  censured 
by  the  Gallican  bishops ;  and  the  authority  of  that  council, 
though  receiv^  by  several  popes  as  an  oecumenical  one,  abso- 
lutely rejected.  And  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did 
not,  on  this  account,  declare  the  Galhcan  bishops  heretics,  nor 
exclude  them  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see.  See 
Fleury,  liv.  xlvii. 
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the  Roman  pontiff,  whos^  injBiuence  and  authority  cent. 
grew  more  formidable  from  day  to  day ;  so  that^     ^^ 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Galli-i  '^"^  ''* 
can  clergy  began  to  pay  a  certain  kind  of  religi- 
ous homage  to  the  saintly  images,  in  which  their 
e2cample  was  followed  by  the  Germans  and  other 
nations  [d]^ 

Xyn.  Notwithstanding  this  apostasy,  the  Ico^  Several 
noclasts  were  not  destitute  of  adherents  among  J^^^£ 
the  Latins.  The  most  eminent  of  these  wasLa^uu- 
Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin^  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
and  alsp  a  disciple  of  Felix,  bishop  of  UrgeU 
This  zealous  prelate,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
the  episcqpal  aignity  through  the  favour  of  Lewis 
the  Meek,  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
function  in  |he  year  823,  by  ordering  all  images, 
and  even  the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches, 
and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  year  follow* 
Ing  he  composed  a  treatise,  in  which  he  not  only 
detended  these  vehement  proceedings,  and  de- 
clared against  the  use^  as  weU  as  the  'Huorshipy  of 
images,  but  also  broached  several  other  c^inions^ 
that  were  quite  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times; 
He  denied,  among  other  things,  in  opposition  to 
the  Greeks,  that  the  cross  was  to  be  -  honoured 
with  any  kmd  of  worship ;  he  treated  relics  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  9s  absolutely  destit\\te  of 
the  virtues  that  were  attributed  to  them,  and  cen- 
sured with  much  freedom  and  severity  those  pit* 
grimages  to  the  holy  land,  and  those  voyages  to 
the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which,^  in  this  century. 
Were  looked  upon  as  extremely  salutary,  and  par- 
ticularly meritorious.  This  noble  stand,  in  the 
defence  of  true  religion,  4^w  upon  Claudius  a 

VOL.  II.  z  multitude 

[i}  MabiUcMiy  Armah  BmedicHn^  torn.  ii.  p.  488« — Id. 
f*^*  ad  ^B6.  ir.  Actor.  SS*  Ord*  Benedkth  Sac.  it.  part  I* 
P*  7>  8.«-L9  Cointe>  Annals  Eccks*  Francor.  torn.  iv«  adh^M 
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CENT,  multitude  of  adversaries ; '  the  sons  of  saperstition 
^^     rushed  upon  him  from  all  quarters ;  Theedemir 
'Dungallus,    Jonas    of   Orkans^  and  Walafndus 
Strabo  \e']  united  to  overwhelm  him  with  their 
^  voluminous  answers.     But  the  learned  and  ve^ 

nerable  prelate  maintained  his  ground  [/],  and 
supported  his  cause  with  such  dexterity  and  for(%) 
that  it  remained  triumphant,  and  gained  new 
!   '         .  credit.    And  hence  it  happened,  that  the  city  of 
Turin  and  the  adjacent  country  were,,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  much  less  in- 
fected with  superstition  than  the  o^er  parts  of 
Europe. 
Cominua*      XVin.  The  controversy  that  had  been  carried 
wmrow^o^  in  the  preceding  century  concerning  the  jpro- 
cooceniing  ccssiou  (if  we  may  be  allowed  that  term)  of  the 
ti^^lJ^Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  tlfe  Sod,  and 
cetsion  of  also  couceming  the .  word^Roquej  foisted  by  the 
Ghort!^^    Latins  iijto  the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  broke  out 
now  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  from  a  pri- 
vate dispute  became  a  flaming  contest  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.    The  monks  of  /<?• 
rusalem.  distinguished  themselves  in  this  contro- 
versy, and  complained  particularly  of  the  inter- 
polation of  the  words  Jifioqiie  J  i.  e.  and  from  tfe 
son,  in  the  above  mentioned  symbol ;  nor  did  they 
stop  here,  but  dispatched  tq   Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  809,  a  certain  ecclesiastic  of  their  order, 
whose  name  was  John,  to  obtain  satisfaction  in 

this  matter  .[^].    The  aflFair  was  debated  in  due 

form, 

(C^  [e]  tn  order  to  do  justice  to  the  adversaries  of  Claudiua 
here  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  only  main- 
tained the  innocence  and  usefulness  of  images,  iwithout  pretend- 
ing to  represent  them  as  objects  of  religious  vorship. 

Lfl  Mabillon,'  Anrud.  Benedictitu  tom.  ii.  p.  488. — Pf^" 

ad  ScBc.  iv,  Jctar.  SS.  Ord.  Benedict,  p.  8. — Histoire  iMi^' 

.de  la  Framcy  torn.  iv.  p.  491.  and' torn., v.  p.- 27.  S^*-^^^' 

Basnagey  Histoire  des  EgUses  Rtfbrmees^  tojSL.  L  period  iv.  p» 

iSS*  ed.  in4to.  ';\  ' 

\.i\  ^^^  Steph.  Balusii  MmfHoMa^  torn.  vii.  p- 1^* 
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form,  both  in  a  council  assembled  this  ^ime  year  csmt.^^ 
at  AtJP'ld-Chapelle  and  at  Rome,  in  presence  ot  the  "^ 
sovereign  pontiff  Leo  III.  to  whom  the  emperor 
had  sent  ambassadors  for  that  purpose.  Leo 
adopted  the  doctrine  which  represented  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  but  he  condemned  the  addition  that  had 
been  made  to  the  symbol  [A],  and  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  word  JiUaqtiey  or  Jram  the  , 

iOJtj  as  it  was  a  glaring  interpolation,  ought  to  be 
omitted  in  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length 
Struck  out  of  it  entirely,  not  every  where  at  once, 
bjut  in  such  a  prudent  manner  as  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance* His  successors  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  the  word,  however,  being  once  admitted, 
not  only  kept  its  place  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man pontfe,  but  was  by  degrees  ^dded  to  the 
symbol  in  all  the  Latin  churches  [i]. 

XIX.  To  these  disputes  of  ancient  origin  wereTheom- 

added  controversies  entirely  new,  and  particularly ^^'l^^^ng 
that  famous  one  Concerniff^  the  manner  in  which  the  cuchar^ 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  tcere  present  in  theet^^^^^^ 
charist.    Jt  had  been  hitherto  the  unanimous  opi-  Pascaam 
nion  of  the  church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  ^'^^'^ 
Christ  were  administered  to  those  who  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  present  at  that  holy  institution  j 
but  the  sentinxents  of  Christians  concerning  the 
nature  and  manner  of  this  presence  were  various 
and  contradictory,  nor  had  any  council  determined 
with  precision  that  important  point,  or  prescribed 
the  manner  in  which  this  pretended  presence  was 

z  2  to 

(CJ-  [A]  This  addition  of  the  word  Jilioque  to  the  symbol  of 
Nice  and  ComtanHnopky  was  made  iri  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen-   • 
tunes  by  the  churches  of  %M«,  and  their  example  was  followed 
)by  most  of  the  Galilean  churches,  where  the  symbol  waa  read 
and  sung  with  this  addition. 

[»]  See  Le  Cointe,  jlnftal.  Ecdes.  Francor.  tom.  iv.  ad  (f 
809. — Lo^gupral,  Hi^Qire  de  f£glm  GalUcanCt, .  torn,  v.  p. 
loU 
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CENT,  to  be  understood.    Both  reason  and  fblly^  were 

jj/rt  lu  ^^^^^^  ^^ft  ^^^  ^  ^^  matter,  nor  had  any  impe^ 
rious  mode  of  faith  sui^pended  the  exercise  of  the 
one,  or  restrained  the  extravagance  of  the  Other. 
But  in  this  century,  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbey^  pretended  to  ex- 
plain with  precision,  and  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  head ; 
for  which  purpose  he  composed,  in  the  year  831, 
a  treatise  (hnceming  the  sacrament  qftke  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  [^3»  -A.  second  edition  erf  this  trea- 
tise, revised  with  care,  ^nd  doninderably  aug- 
mented, was  presented  in  the  year  845  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  gave  prindpa&y  occasion  to  the 
tvarm  and  important  controversy  that  ensued. 
The  doctrine  of  Pascasius  amounted  in  general 
to  the  two  following  propositions:  J5r^/,  that 
after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lofd^s  Supper,  nothing  remained  of  these 
symbols  but  the  oupward figure ^  under  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  locally 
present;  and,  secondly^  that  the  body  of  Christ 
thus  present  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same  body 
that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  that  suffered  upon  the 
CrosSj  and  was  raked  froin  the  dead.  This  new 
doctrinef,  and  mor^  especially  the  second  proposi- 
tion now  mentioned,  excited,  as  might  weU  be  ex- 
pected, the  astonishment  of  many.  Accordingly 
it  was  opposed  by  Rabzfcnus  MaUrus,  Heribald,  and 
Others,  though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  in  the 
same  method,  nor  upon  the  same  principles. 
Charles  the    B^d,  upon  this  occasicm,  ordered 

the 

\Jc\  See  Mabillon,  Annates  Sefiedust.  ii.  p.  5S9.  An  accrr-^ 
rate  edition  of  Jladbert's  book  is  published  by  MartenCr  in  the 
ixth  tome  of  his  Ampliss,  CoUect,  veter.  scripiar^  p.  S78.  The 
life  and  actions  of  this  wrong-headed  divine  are  treated  of  at 
large  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Acta  Sarictor.  Ord*  Benedict,  Sac.  ir. 
part  II.  126,  and  by  th«  Jesuits  in  the  Acta  SS*  Antvi€if.ad 
d.  xxvi.  ApriUs^ 
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the   famous   Ratramn  and  Johannes  ScotUs  to  cEirt. 
draw  up  a  clear  and  rational  explication  of  that   ,  *'^- 
important  doctrine  which  Radbert  seemed  to  have  ^^^^4^ 
so  egregiously  corrupted  \r\.    These  learned  dii* 
Vines  executed  with  zeal  and  diligence  the  ordef 
blF  the  emperor.    The  treatise  of  Scotus  perished 
In  the  ruins  of  time,  but  that  of  Ratramn  is  still 
extant  [m],  and  furnished  ample  matter  of  dis- 
pute, both  in  the  last  and  present  century  \rf\. 

XX.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  controversy  And  car^ 
each  of  the  contending  parties  were  almost  as  {^g*^^"^,^^ 
tnuch  divided  among  themselves  as  they  were  if  vaj  Bar- 
Variance  with  their  adversaries.     Radbert,  whb*^"*"^ 
began  the  dispute,  contradicts  himself  in  many- 
places,  departs  from  his  own  principles,  and  main- 
tains in  orle  part  of  his  book  conclusions  that  ht 
had  disavowed  in  another. .    His  principal  adver- 
sary Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  seems  in  sotne  re^^ 
ipects  liable  to  the  same  charge ;  he  appears  to 
follow  in  general  the  doctrine  of  those,  who  deny 
Ihat  the  body  and  bloody  of  Christ  are  really  prp^ 
sent  in  the  holy  sacrament,  and  to  afiirtn  on  th^ 
contrary  that  they  are  only  represented  by  the 
bread  and  wine  as  their  signs  or  symbols.    Thetd 
are,  hov^ever,  several  passages  in  his  bool?  whicl^ 
$eem  inconsistent  with  this  just  and  rational  notioii 
of  the  eucharist,  or  ^t  least  s^s  swsQ^ptiljle  of  dif* 

?s  3  ferent 

f/]  For  an  account  of  Ratramn,  or  Bertramn^  and  his  fa<t 
pious  book  which  has "  made  so  much  noise  in  the  WQrld,  see 
Fabricius  Bihlioth.  LaU  medii  ceviy  tom.  i.  p.  1661* 

CJr  [wi]  A  new  English  translation  of  the  book  of  Bertramn, 
priest  and  monk  of  Corby y  Concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  ^ 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament^  was  published  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1752  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  very  learned  and  judicioua 
{historical  Dissertation  concerning,  this  famous  author  and  hh 
works,  in  which  both  are  ably  defended  against  the  calumnies 
and  fictions  of  the  ftoman^  Catholic  writers, 
.  [n]  There  is  an  account,  but  a  partial  one,  of  this  contixin 
versy  in  MabSlon's  Prcef,  ad  Scbq,  iv.  part  II.  Benedict*  p-  viii, 
which  the  curious  reader  will  therefore  do  well  to  comparQ 
5i1tb  Sasoage's  Histoire  de  P£glise,  tom.  i«  909* 


\ 
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CENT,  ferent  interpretations,  and  have  therefore  given 
^x-     rise  to  various  disputes.    Johannes  Scotus,  whose 

PART  II  i 

*  philosophical  genius  rendered  him  more  accurate, 
and  shed  through  his  writings  that  logical  pred- 
sion  so  much  v^anted,  and  so  highly  desirable  in 
polemical  productions,  was  the  only  disputant  in 
this  contest  who  expressed  bis  sentiments  with 
perspicuity,'method,  and  consistency,  and  declared 
plainly  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  bloody  of  Christ. 
All  the  other  theologists  of  his  time  fluctuate  and 
waver  in  their  opinions,  express  themselves  with 
ambiguity,  and  embrace  and  reject  the  same  tenets 
^t  different  times,  as  if  they  had  no  fixed  or  peff 
jnanent  principles  concerning  the  matter  in  quefrf 
tion.  From  all  this,  however,  it  evidently  appears, 
.that  there  was  not  ^  yet  in  the  Latin  church  any 
^ed  or  universally  received  opinion  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
?u:e  present  in  the  eucharist. 

XXL  The  disputants  in  this  controversy 
charged  each  other  reciprocally  with  the  piost 
odious  doctrines,  which  each  party  drew  by  way 
of  consequences  from  the  tenets  they  opposed,  a 
method  of  proceeding  as  unjust,  as  it  is  common 
in  all  ki^^ls  of  debate.  Hence  arose  that  ima- 
ginary tieresy,  that  upon  the  triumphant  progress 
of  th)5  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiationm  the  eleventh 
century,  was  branded  with  the  title  of  Stercara' 
Tiismj  and  of  which  the  true  origin  was  as  follows: 
They  who,  embracing  the  opinion  of  Paspasiiis 
Radbert,  believed  that  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  sacrament  were  substantially  changed  after  the 
consecration,  and  preserved  only  their  external 
figure,  drew  a  most  unjust  conclusion  from  the 
opinion  of  their  adversaries,  who  maintained  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserved 
their  substance,  and  ,that  Christ's  body  and  blood 
•^ere  only  figuratively,  and  not  really  present  in 
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the  eUcharist.  They  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of'  CENt.. 
the  latter  implied,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  J^  ^^ 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  was  thrown  out  with 
the  other  excrements.  But  this  consequence  was 
quickly  retorted  upon  those  that  imagined  it ;  for. 
they  who  denied  the  metamorphoses  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
charged  the  same  enormous  consequence  iipoa 
their  antagonists  who  believed  this  transmutation ; 
and  the  charge  was  much  more  applicable  cer- 
tainly to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  neither  truly  appli- 
cable to  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  and  their  mu-. 
tual  reproacheSj  most  wretchedly  founded,  shew 
rather  a  spirit  of  invective,  than  a  zeal  for  the 
truth.  The  charge  of  Stercoranisnij  is  but  a  ma- 
lignant invention  j  it  can  never,  without  the  most 
absurd  impudence,  be  brought  ag^st  those  who 
deny  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  into  the  body 
of  Christ ;  It  may  indeed  be  charged  upon  such 
as  allow  of  this  transmutation,  though  it  be  a  con- 
sequence that  none  of  them,  who  were  not  frene- 
tic, did  perhaps  ever  avow  {o\ 

XXn.    While   this    controversy    was    at    itsTh«c«ot«*<v 
greatest  height,  another,  of   a  quite  different  ccmLg*"' 
kind,  and  of  much  more  importance  arose,  whose  p'«^«»*^ 
unhappy  consequences  are  yet  felt  in  the  reformed  g^e,  set 
churches.    The  subject  of  this  new  contest  was,^^^^^^ 
the  doctrine  of  predesUnatian  and  divine  grace 9  cm. 
and  its  rise  is  universally  attributed  to  Godeschal* 
cus,  an  illustrious  Saxon,  who  had  entered  involun*^ 
tarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the  convent  of 
Fulday  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  Orbais^  in  the  diocese  of  SaissonSj  where  he  pro- 
secuted hi^  theological  studies  with  great  assiduity, 

z4i  but 

f  o]  For  an  account  of  the  StercoranistSt  «ee  Mabillon^ 
PrtBf,  ad  SacAv.  Benedict,  part  II.  p.  21.-— J.  Basnage,  i/w* 
ioire  de  I'EgHse^  torn,  i,  p.  926.  and  a  Treatise  of  tlie  Iearae4 
Sri  FM}  published  ^tTMngue  ia  17^% 
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GEKT.  but  also  with  an  imattable  desire  of  sOuncUng  th(f 
IX-  deepest  mysteries,  and  of  beinsr  "mse  ab&ve  ^liat 
1^  wntten.  This  eminent,  ecclesiastic^  upon  his 
return  from  Bame  in  the  year  847,  tod^  up  his 
lodging  for  some  time  with  Count  Ebetald,  one 
of  the  first  noblemen  at  the  court  of  the  (gmpercnr 
Lothaire,  where  he  discoursed  largely  concern^ 
ing  the  intricate  doctrine  o(  predesttnation  in  pre- 
sence of  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Verona^  and  main- 
tdned  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  had  pre-or- 
dained some  to  everlasting  life,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  and  mbery.  Rabahtis  Mau< 
rus,  who  Was  by  no  meand  his  friend^  bdng  in-' 
formed  of  his  propagating  this  doctrine,  opposed 
him  with  all  his  might.  Torender  his  op{)osition 
mote  successful,  he  began  by  irepiresenting  Go- 
deschalcus  as  a  corrupter  of  the  true  rdSgicA, 
and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies^  in  some  letters 
addressed  to  Count  Eberald,  and  to  the  bishof^ 
of  Verona.  And  when  the  accused  monk  catne 
from  Italif  into  Germany  to  justify  himself  against 
fheise  clamours,  and  for  that  purpose  appeared  at 
MentZf  of  which  Rabanus  his  accuser  was  ardi- 
bishot>,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assem* 
bfeci  by  the  latter  in  that  city,  A.  D.  848,  and 
sent  ft*ojn  thence  to  Ifincmar,  iirchbishop  of 
JRheim^  in  whose  diocese  he  had  received  tte  or- 
der of  priesthood,  Hincrttar,  who  Was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Rabanus,  assembled  a  council 
at  Quierct/j  A,  D.  8495  in  ^hich  Godeschalcus  ^s 
condemned  <i  second  time,  and  ysr^  also  treated  in 
a  manner  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
religion  and  the!  dictates  of  humanityj  Because 
he  was  fir^i  in  maintaining  his  doctrip?,  which 
hjp  affirmed,  an^  indeed  with  truth,  to  be  t^ie  doc- 
trine of  St.Avgustin,  th6  imperious  Hincniar 
degraded  hiin  frp^n  the  priesthood,  and  was  so 
barbarous  as  to  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  the 
Vtmost  severity,  until  the  force  of  his  pain  oyer- 
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powering  his-  Constancy  obliged  hitii,  according  td  cent. 

the  commands  of  his  reverend  executioners,  to  ^^  ^ 

burn  with  his  own  hands  the  justification  of  his  ^^^    * 


opinions  v/hich  he  had  presented  to  the  cotincii 
c^f  Mentz.  After  these  barbarous  proceedings^ 
ihe  unfortunate  monk  was  caist  into  prison  in  the 
dionastery  of  HaiitvitUerSy  where  he  ended  his 
niiisery  and  his  days  in  the  year  868,  or  the  yeaf 
following^  maintaining  with  his  last  breath  th6 
doctrine  for  which  he  had  sUflFered. 

'XXIII.  While  Godeschalcus  lay  in  prison,  ThcWstoiy 
hlfe  doctrihe  gained  him  fdUowets,  his  sufferings  ^^  **^ 
excited  compassion,  and  both  together  produced 
a  considerable  schism  iii  the  Latin  church.  Rat- 
I'amii^  monk  of  Corbe^j  Prudentiiis,  bishop  of 
Troyes^  Loup,  br  Lupus,  abbot  oi  FerriereSj  tlo« 
tas^  delcon  of  Imms^  Remi,  archbishop  of  the 
same  city;  With  his  Wnole  church,  all  these  emi^ 
neflt  And  illustrious  ecclesiastics,  with  many 
dth^i^s^  whom  it  Would  be  tedious  to  tnerition^ 
;de^d^d  With  the  utmost  zeal  and  vehemence  both 
ia  their  Writings  and  in  their  discourse,  the  causd 
6^  this  unhappy  monk,  and  of  his  condemned 
o|)inions.  Some,  indeed,  confined  themselves 
]^f  iiidpally  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  con-» 
duct  J  while  others  went  farther,  and  employed 
all  thdir  zeal,  and  all  their  labour,  in  the  vindi- 
cation  of  his  doctriile.  On  the  opposite  side  o£ 
the  Question  were  Hincmar,  his  unrighteous 
judge,  j^malarius,  the  celebrated  JohanneS 
Scotus,  and  others,  who  all  mdntained,  that 
Godeschalcus  and  his  opinions  had  received  the 
treatment  they  deserved.  M  the  spirit  of  contro* 
versy  ran  high  between  these  contending  parties, 
and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day,  Charles 
the  Baid  summoned  a  new  council,  or  synod, 
which  met  at  Quiera/^  A.  D.  853,  in  which, 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  de- 
qrees  of  the  lonx^r  council  were  confirmed^  and 
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CENT,  of  consequence  Godeschalcus  a^n  condemned. 
}^     But  the  decrees  of  this  council  were  deckdred 
'null,  and  decisions  of  a  different  kind,  by. which 


Godeschalcus  and  his  doctrine  were  vindicated 
and  defended,  were  substituted  in  their  place  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Valence  in  Dauphiney^  A.D. 
855.  This  council  was  composed  of  the  clergy 
of  three  provinces,  Lyons^  Vienne^  and  Arles^ 
with  Remi,  archbishop  of  LyonSy  at  their  head, 
and  its  decrees  were  confirmed,  in  the  year-859, 
by  the  council  of  Langres,  in  which  the  same 
clergy  were  assembled,  and  in  860,  by  the  coun- 
cil  of  Jbusiy  in  which  the  bishops  of  fourteen  pro- 
vinces supported  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
monk,  whose  death  diminished  considerably  the 
heat  of  this  intricate  controvert  [jp]. 
^atjudg.     j^xjv.   If  we  attend  to  the  merits  of.  this 

are  to  cause,  we  shall  find  that  the  debate  subsists  ^till 
^J„^  in  all  its  force,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Codes- 
troveny.  chalcus  has  in  our  days  both  able  defenders  and 
powerful  adversaries.  He  undoubtedly  main- 
tained a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  everlasting 
life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  death.  He  held 
also,  "  that  God  did  not  desire  or  will  the  salva- 
^'  tion  of  all  mankind,  but  that  of  the  elect  only; 
*'  and  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  death  for  the  whole 
*'  human  race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only-  whom 
*'  God  has  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation/' 
These  decisions,* which  carry  a  severe  and  rigor^ 
ous  aspect,  are  softly  and  favpurabiy  mterpreted 

{[jp]  Besides  the  commoa  writers,  wKo  speak  of  this  con^ 
troversy,  the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  more 
learned  and  impartial  accounts  he  will  find  of  it  in  Csesap 
Egasse  de  Boulay's  Hist.  Acad*  Paris*  torn;  i.  p.  178.-^ 
Mabillon,  Prcef.  ad  Sac.  iv.  Benedict,  part  II.  ^.  xlvii.— -/ftrf* 
Litteraire  de  ta  France^  torn.  v.  p.  352. — U^seiii  7/?.rfor^  Go- 
deschalchi^  Hanovice  1662,  in  8^o,  et  DvMini  1661,  in  4to.— » 
Gerhard,  Joh.  Vossii  ffistoria  Pelagtatutf  lib,  vii.  cap.  iv.-^ 

Add  Jo.  Alb«  ?abricii  JSiWoth*  Latiah  if^e^  ^i  ^901%  iii 
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.by  the  followers  of  Godeschalcus.    They  deny,  cent. 

FABT  ir. 


for  example,  that  their  leader  represents  God  as     '^ 


4C 


predestinating  to  a  necess^  course  of  iniquity, 
those  whom  he  has  prewionsly  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal misery,  and,  according  to  them,  the  doctrine 
of  Codeschalcus  amounts  to  no  ntiore  than  this : 
**  .That  God  has,  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  ever- 
*'  lasting  misery  such  as  he  foresaw  would  go  on 
*'  impenitent  in  a  sinful  course,  and  has  decreed 
**  their  ruin  in  consequence  oi  their  sins  freely 
"  committed  and  eternally  foreseen :  that  the  sa-' 
lutary-  eflFects  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
suflFerings  of  Christ,  extend  indeed  only  to  the. 
*'  elect,  and  are  made  gopd  to  them  alone  j 
though  this  mercy  and  these  sufferings,  con* 
sidered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  to  all 
".  mankind/*  But  this  contradictory  jargon  did 
not  satisfy  the  adversaries  of  the  Predestinarian 
monk ;  they  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
under  ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences 
Godeschalcus  had  concealed  the  most  enormous 
errors,  propagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of 
faith,  "  That  God  had  not  only  by  an  original 
''  decree  predestinated  one  part  of  maiikind  to 
^^  eternal  damnation,  but  had  also  pushed  them 
*'  on  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  by  a  prepoUent 
^*  force,  to  those  crimes  and  transgressions  which 
*^  were  proper  to  reader  xhax  damnation  just  [9]/* 

Without 

'  C?l  1^^^  cause  of  Godeschalcus  has  been  very  learnedly 
defended  by  the  celebrated  Maguin^  who  published  also  a 
▼aloable  edition,  which  is  yet  extant,  of  all  the  treatises  that 
were  composed  on  both  sides  of  this  intricate  controversy. 
This  interesting  collection,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1650,  in  two  volunies  4to,  bears  the  following  title :  ye- 
icrum  auctorum  qui  Nono  S^ecido  dc  Predestinatione  et  Gratia 
scripseruntf  Opera  et  Fragmenia^  cum  Historia  gemina  Proefii- 
Hone.  Cardinal  Noris  maintained  also  the  cause  of  the  rre- 
ctestinarian  monk  with  more  brevity,  but  less  moderation  than 
Maguin*  This  brief  vindication  may  be  seen  in  the  Synopsis 
Historia  Godeschalckana,  which  is  inserted  in  the  4tb  volume 

of 
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tntirt.  Without  determining  any  thing  upon  such  an  iHi. 
. ,  ^^  .  tricate  and  incomprehensible  supject,  with  respect 
F^^^J^  to  which  silence  is  the  truest  wisdom,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  private  quarreb,  and  mu- 
tual hatred,  that   prevailed   between    Rabanus 
Taurus  and  Godeschalcus,  were  the  real  sourcfe 
Bf  the  Predestinarian  controversy^  and  of  all 
the  calamities  in  which  it  involved  that  uhfor- 
iumte  monk  [r]. 
H^^^^     XXV.  Another,  though  less  important  con- 
chaicus  di»-troversy  arose  about  this  time,  concerning  the 
pute  con-  condudinff  words   of  'a   very    ancient   hymn, 
words Tri- which  ruus  thus;    te^trina  Deitas  tmaqtie^fos- 
j»  Deltas.  cimuSj  wluch  may  be  thus   translated,  0  Gody 
^k6  art  threey  and  at  the  same  time  but  one,  tt 
beseech  thee^  &c.      Hincmar  wisely  prohibitea 
the  singing  these  words  in  the  churches  that  were 
imder  his  jurisdiction,  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
tended  to  introduce  into  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity  and  sim- 

plidty 

of  the  tPtrks  of  that  caf  dllial,  p,  677.     All  the  BenedkrtineJ, 
Jdnsenists^  and  Angustin  monks  maintain,  almost  ifrithoutex- 
fC^ption,  that  Godeschalcus  wa^  ^nost  unjustly  persecuted  ana 
oppressed  by  Rabaqus  Maurus.     The  Jesuits  are  of  a  different 
ppinion  ;  they  assert  in  general^  and  Louift  QeHot,  one  of  their 
order,  has  in  a  more  particular  manner  laboured  to  demonstfate 
in  his  Ifistoritt  Godesckalci  Pretiesiin^i&nkf  published  at  Pan* 
fat  1655,  that  the  monk  in  question  w^s  juftly  qo^4wW»*^  • 
deservedly  punished.  ...         .  .     .   -  . 

[r]  'the  parents  of  fcodesclialcus  ©hns^cfated  hhn  to  GoQ^ 
hy  detoting  him  from  his  infancy,  as  wad  thfe  custom  o*^^ 
timesj  to  the  monastic  Kfe  in  the  monastery  of  ftMt»  TW 
youtig  monk,  however^  being  arrived  at  a  ceiitain  a^,  secmeq 
much  disposed  to  abandon  his  retreat,  to  shake  off  hi?  rehgio^ 
fetters,  and  return  again  into  society ;  but  he  was  prtventeq 
from  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by  Rabafttls  MaurflS)  who 
kept  him,  against  his  will,  in  his  monastic  bonds*  }^^^F^^ 
▼iolent  contest  arose  between  these  two  ecclesiastics,-  in  whic 
Lewis  the  Meek  was  obliged  to  interpose^  and  hence  the  W- 
>ious  disputes  concerning  predestination  and  grace.  See  C^- 
furiof  Magdeb,  Oenh  tx.  c;  W.-i-^ubiHon,  Anwi*  B^^ 
-^tiiru  ii,  <Mf  4.  829,  p.  52?, 
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plidty  of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  and  might  lead  g£nt» 
them  to  imamne  that  there  were  three  Gods.  But  ^ 
the  Benedictme  monks  revised  to  obey  this  man-  *^*''  ^ 
date,  and  Bertram,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  that  order,  wrote  a  large  book  to 
prove  the  expression  trina  DeitaSj  or  threqfi)ld 
Hetty  J  orthodox,  from  the  authority  of  fathers^ 
whidi  was  esteemed  the  only  criterion  of  truth  in 
these  miserable  times.  Godeschalcus,  who  now 
lay  in  prison,  heard  of  this  dbpute,  entered 
warmly  mto  it,  and  in  a  laboured  dissertation  sup# 
ported  the  cause  of  his  Benedictine  brethren,  on 
wluch  account  Hincmar  accused  him  of  tritheism^ 
and  drew  up  a  treatise  to  prove  the  charge,  and 
to  refute  that  impious  and  enormous  heresy.  This 
controversy,  however,  was  but  of  a  short  dunu 
tion,  and  the  exceptionable  passage  of  the  hymn 
in  (question  maintamed  its  credit,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  Hincmar,  and  continued,  as  be- 
fore, to  be  sung  in  the  churches  [s^ 

XXVI.  Avam  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  The  mw 
ef  promoting  useful  knowledge  and  true  piety,  chr^'« 
was  the  main  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  birth  be- 
controversies  that  were  carrie4  on  in  this  century,  ^^^"oi 
And  it  was  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity,  car*  debate. 
tied  to  an  indecent  and  most  extravagant  l^igth, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  was  born  qfthe  Virgin^ 
which  began  in  Germany^  and  made  its  way  from 
thence  into  France.  Certain  Germans  maintained^ 
that  Jesus  proceeded  from  his  mother's  womb.  In 
a  manner  quite  different  from  those  general  and 
uniform  laws  of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  oi 
the  human  ^ecies ;  which  opinion  W2^  no  soontf 
known  in  France^  than  it  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  famous  Ratnonn,  who  wrote  a  book  ex« 

pressly 

,   \  E*3  Tfcere  h  an  account  of  this  controverrf  given  by  the 
'writers  of  the  li&y  actioii<|  and  doctrtses  of  Cocksbhalcufc    . 
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CENT,  pressly  to  prove  that  Christ  entered   into  the 
JX.     world  in  the  very  same  way  with  other  mortals, 
and  that  his  Virgin-mother  tare  him,  as  other 


women  bring  forth  their  offspring*  Pascasius 
Radbert,  who  was  constantly  employed,  either  in 
inventing  or  patronizing  the  most  extravagant 
fancies,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  German  doc- 
tto*s,  and  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  bom,  without  his  mother's 
womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
came  into  the  chamber  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled  after  his  resurrection,  though  the  door 
was  shut.  He  also  charged  those  who  held  the 
opinion  of  Ratramn  with  denying  the  virginity 
of  Mary.  This  fruitless  dispute  was  soon  hushed, 
and  gave  place  to  controvex"sies  of  superior  mo- 
ment [^]. 
The  first  XXVn.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided 
between  Christians  in  this  century,  the  most  interesting, 
the  Greeks  though  at  the  Same  time  the  most  lamentable, 
"^^^"^  was  fhat  which  occasioned  the  fatal  schism  be- 
account  of  tweeu  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  A  vindic- 
phouu».  ^j^g  gj^  J  jealous  spirit  of  animo^ty  and  conten- 
tion had,  for  a  long  time,  prevailed  between  the 
bishops  of  JRome,  and  Comtardinopte^  and  had 
sometimes  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence  and 
rage.  The  ambition  and  fury  of  these  contending 
prelates  grew  still  more  keen  and  viehement  about 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople^  seconded  by  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  emperors,  withdrew  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiffs  many  provinces,  over 
which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  a  spiritual  do- 
minion [w].    But  in  this  century  they  arose  to.an 

enormous 

.     p]  See  Lucas  Dacherius,  hie  5jpfci%rMWW^<?«««^'y^^^ 
torn.  i.  p.  396.     Mabillon,  Pn^.  ad.  Sac.  iv.  Benedict*  part, 

ILp.  51.  '  .  ifi^ 

[w]  See  Gianone,  Histoire  de  Naples ^  torn.  i.  p.  SS5*  6*p»-7 
Petr.  de  Marca,  De  cancordia  sacerdatU  et  impefih  lib.  t  c*p'  ^ 
p.  6. — ^Lequien,  Orims.  ChristianuSj  Xopx*  i.  p.  9Q* 
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enormous  height,  and  broke  forth  into  a  most  CEsm 
dreadful  flame,  in  the  year  858  [«y],  when  the  ^j^^^  ^^^ 
karned  Photius  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Constant 
UnoplCj  by  the  emperor  MichaeL  in  the  place  of 
Ignatius,  whom  that  prince  drove  from  his  see 
and  sent  into  exile.  For  this  violent  proceeding, 
though  it  Was  justified  and  applauded  by  a  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  861, 
was  far  from  being  attended  with  a  general  ap- 
probation. Ignatius  appealed  from  this  council 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  Nicolas  L  who  espoused 
his  interests,  and  in  a  council  assembled  at  JRome^ 
A.  D.  862,  excommunicated  Photius  as  unlaw- 
fully elected  j  and  his  abettors  for  having  been 
concerned  in  such  an  unrighteous  cause.  The 
new  patriarch,  however,  was  so  far  from  being 
terrified  jor  dqected  by  this  excommunication, 
that  he  returned  the  compliment  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantu 
nople^  in  the  year  866,  he  declared  Nicolas  un- 
•worthy  both  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  churchy 
ai]^  also  of  being  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
Christians.  . 

XXVIIL  The  Ronoan  pontiff  alleged  a  specious 
pretext  for  Ms  appearing  in  this  matter  with  such 
violejice,  and  exciting  such  unhappy  commotions 
in  the  church.  This  pretext  was  the  innocence 
of  Ignatiiis,  whom,  upon  an  accusation  of  trea- 
son, whether  true  or  false,  the  emperor  had  de^  • 
graded  from  his  patriarchal  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  mere  pretext ;  ambition  and  in-  . 
terest  jvere  the  true,  though  secret  springs,  that 
directed  the  motions  of  Nicolas,  who  would  have 
borne  with  patience,  nay,  beheld  with  indiffe- 
rence the  unjust  sufferings  of  Ignatius,  could  he 

but" 


05*  [tu}  1°  t'**  oiiginal,  there  stands  "852,  but  as  tUs  i«. 
.Brobably  an  errar.of  the  press,  the  trapslator  ha{^  takeo  tilt 
liberty  to  correct  it  in  the  text* 
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CBirr.  but  have  recovered  from  the  Greeks  the  pro^ 

»A wr  n.  ^^®*  ^^  Ith/ricum^  Macedtmia,  Epirus^  Ackaky 
*  Thessalyj  and  Sicih/^  which  the  emperor  and  Pkh 
tius  had  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro 
man  pontiff.    Before  he  engaged  in  the  cause  d 
Ignatius,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Conskmtu 
nopk^  to  demand  the  restitutioi^  of  these  pro^ 
vinces  i  but  his  demand  was  rejected  with  con« 
tempt.    And  hence,  under  pretence  of  avengmg 
the  injuries  committed  a^nst  Ignatius,  he  in-» 
dulged  without  restraint  hts  own  private  resent* 
ment^  and  thus  covered  with  the  mask  of  justice 
the  fury  of  disappointed  ambition  and  avarice* 
A  second       XXIX*  While  things  were  in  this  trouiJed 
««»«* .    state,  and  the  flame  ot  controversy  was  growing 
^^^  more  violent  from  day  to  day,  Badlius  the  Ma« 
|«*^     (:edonian,  who,  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
4^pad«d.  liad  paved  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne,  calmed 
at  once  these  tumult^,  and  restored  peace  to  tb? 
church,  by  recalling*  I^n^tius  from  exile  to  the 
high  station  from  which  he  had  been  degraded, 
aira  by  confining  Photius  in  a  inonastery«    Thtf 
imperial  act  of  authority  was  solemnly  approved 
and  confirmed  by  a  coux^dl  assembled  at  Omsbm- 
tinopkj  in  the  year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  Adrian  II.  had  great  ipfluence, 
and  were  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of  ^ 
tinction  [^].    The  Latins  ackno^edge  Ais  as- 
sembly as  the  viiith  oecumenical  council,  and  in  it 
the  religious  contests  between,   them   and  thj 
Greeks  were  concluded,  or  at  least  hushed  and 
suspended.    But  the  controversy  concerning  the 

authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  Emits  ottheir 
^hosdy  empire,  and  particularly  their  jurJsdictioa 

m  Bulgasria^  stiUl  subsisted ;  nor  (ould  aU  tiie 

efforts 

:     t«]  *rhe  writers  on  Wh  sides  of  tlii§  controversy  w«.?^ 
/  »rr«ited  by  Fahddus,  in  kU  BiU.  Qraca,  toL  ir.  «•  vs^^i^ 
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efibrta  c^  papal  sunUtion  engage  eitli^  Ignatius-  cent; 

PART  IK 


or  the  emperor  to^ve  up  Bulgaria^  or  any  other     '^' 


province  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

XXX.  The  contest  that  had  arisen  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  concerning  the  elevation  of 
Photius,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an 
easy  and  effectual  remedy.  But  the  haughty  and' 
ambitious  spirit  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  pa- 
triarch fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  extin« 
guishing  it,  and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  trou- 
bles and  cRvisions  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
the  year  866,  he  added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  province  of  Bulgaria j  with  which  the  pontiff 
Nicolas  had  formed  the  design  of  augmenting- 
his  own  spiritual  dommions,  and  was  most  bit- 
terly  provoked  at  nwssing  his  aim.  Photius*  - 
went  yet  farther,  and  entered  into  measures 
everf  way  unworthy  of  his  character  and  station  ; 
for  he  not  only  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  orien- 
tal  patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse  his  pri- 
vate  cause,  as  the  pubHc  and  momentous  cause 
of  the  church,  but  drew  up  a  most  violent  charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had 
been  sent  among  the  new  converted  Bulgarians, 
and  against  the  church  of  Rome  in  general.*  The 
articles  of  corrupt  doctrine,  or  heresy,  which  this 
imperious  and  exasperated  prelate  brought  against 
the  Romans,  were  as  follow:  Firsts  That  they 
fasted  on  the  Sabbath^  or  seventh  day  of  the  week* 
Secondly^  That  in  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  per- 
mitted the  use  of  milk  and  cheese.  Thirdly^  That 
they  prohibited  their  priests  to  marry,  and  separ- 
ated fi'om  their  wives  such  a^  were  married,  when 
they  w«art  intxi  orders  \jf\.    Fourthly ^  That  they 

maintained 

C^X  P^otius  attributes  to  this  forced  and  unnatural  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  that  multitude  of  children  whose  fathers 
were  unknown.  Remarkable,  to  this  purpose  is  the  follow* 
ing  passage  from  a  book*  of  Alvarus  Delagiusi  bishop  of 

voic.  II.  A  ^  Si/ha 
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PENT,  maintained  that  the  bishq)s  alone  were  authorised 
'^'  to  anoint  with  the  holy  chrism  baptized  persons, 
*ahd  that  they,  of  consequence,  who  had  been 
anointed  by  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  receive 
that  unction  a  second  time  from  the  hand  of  z 
bishop.  Lastly^  That  they  had  adulterated  the 
symbol  or  creed  of  Constantinople ^  by  adding  to  it 
the  words^lioquej  i.  e.  andjrom  the  son^  and  were 
therefore  of  opinion-  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  but  also  from 
the  Son  [z]*  Nicolas  1.  finding  the  Roman 
church  thus  attacked,  sent  the  articles  of  this  ac- 
cusation to  Hincmar,  and  the  other  Gallican 
bishops  in  the  year  867,  desiring  them  to  assemble 
their  respective  sufiragans  in  order  to  examine 
and  answer  the  reproach  of  Photius.  Pursuant  to 
this  exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  Odo,  Aeneas,  and 
Ado,  bishops  of  Beauvais^  Paris^  and  Vienne^  a$ 
also  the  celebrated  Ratramn,  stept  forth  gallantly 
into  the  field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks, 
answered  one  by  one  the  accusations  of  Photius, 
and  employed  the  whole  force  of  their  erudition 
and  zeal  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Latin 
churches  [«]• 

XXXL 

Syha  in  Porhtgaty  De  Planctu  Ecdesias ;  "  It  were  to  be 
•«  wished,"  says  he,  "  that  the  clergy  had  never  vowed  chas* 
**  tity,  especially  the  clergy  of  Spain,  where  the  dons  of  the  laity 
*<  are  not  much  more  numerous  than  the  sons  iof  the  clergy/* 

C^]  ^^  ^^  letter  of  Photius  in  the  collection  published  by 
bishop  Montague,  N.  II.  p.  47.  -  Other  writers  mention  ten 
heads  of  accusation  brought  against  Photius,  but  such  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  controversy  that  arose 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  they  add  to  the  articles^ 
with  which  this  patriarch  was  charged,  those  that  Were  drawn- 
up  in  the  time  of  Michael  Cerularius.  Certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  epistle  of  Photius,  which  related  only  to  the  first  contro- 
versy, and  is  the  jonly  criterion,  by  which  we  ought  .to  judge 
of  it,  there  are  no  more  heads  of  accusation  than  the  five  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  the  text, 

[a]  Mabillon,  Prisf.  ad.  Sac.  iv.  £ened.  part  II.  p»  55. 
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'  XXXL   Upon  the  death   of  Ignatius, -^hich  cent. 
happened  in  the  year   878,  the  emperor  took     '^• 
Photius  into  favour,  and  placed  him  again  at^^^!^^* 

the  head  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  patriarchal  Restored  to 
dignity  from  whence  he  had  fallen*  This  restora-w*  see. 
tion  of  the  degraded  patriarch  Was  agreed  to  by 
the  Roman  potitiflF  John  Vin.  upon  condition, 
however,  that  Photius  would  permit  the  Bulga« 
rians  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
jRofHe.  The  lattef  promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the 
demands  of  the  pontitf,  to  which  the  emperor  also 
seemed  to  consent  [b] ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
John. VIII.  sent  legates  to  the  coundl  which  was 
held  at  Constantinople^  A.  D.  879,  by  whom  he 
dedared  his  approbation  of  the  acts  of  that  assem- 
bly, and  acknowledged  Photius  as  his  brother  in 
Christ.  The  promises,  however,  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  patriarch,  were  far  from  being  accom- 
plished ;  for  after  this  council  the  former,  most 
probably  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter,  refused  to  transfer  the  province 
oi  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  pontiflFj  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  refusal  was  founded  upon  most 
vjreighty  and  important  reasons^  The  pontiff, 
notwithstanding,  was  highly  irritated  at  this  dis- 
appointment, '  and  sent  Marinus  to  Constantinople 
in  th^  character  of  legate,  to  dedare  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that 
he  entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication that  had  been  formerly  given  against 
him.  The  legate,  upon  delivering  this  disa- 
greeable message,  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  em- 
peror, but  was  afterwards  set  free ;  and  being 
raised  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  John 
Vni.  recalled  the  remembrance  of  this  injurious 
treatment,  and  levelled  a  ^ew  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius. 

A  a  2  xxxn. 

[^3  Mich.  Ic  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisfianuSf  torn.  i»  p.  103. 
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CENT.  '  XXXII.  This  sentence!  was  treated  with  con- 
FART  ^®^P^  ^y  ^^^  haughty  •  patriarch  j  but  about  six 
'  years  after  this  period,  he  experienced  anew  the 
fragility  of  sublunary  grandeur  and  elevation,  by 
a  fall  which  concluded  his  prosperous  days*  For 
in  the  year  886,  Leo,  surnamed  the  Philosopher^ 
the  son  and  successor  of  Basilius,  deposed  him 
£rom  the  patriarchal  see,  and  confined  hiiti  in  an 
Armenian  monastery,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
891.  The  death  of  Photius,  who  was  the  only 
author  of  the  schisms  that  divided  the  Greeks  an4 
Latins,  might  have  been  an  occasion  of  removing 
these  unhappy  contests,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  concord  in  the  church,  if  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs  had  not  been  regardless  of  the  demands  of 
equity  as  well  as  of  the  duty  of  Christian  modera- 
tion. But  these  imperious  lords  of  th,e  church  in- 
dulged their  vindictive  zeal  beyond  all  measure, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
degradation  of  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Photius.  The  Grteeks,  on  the 
Other  hand,  were  shocked  at  the  arrogance  of 
these  unjust  pretensions,  and  would  not  submit  to 
them  on  any  conditions.  Hence  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  irritation  renewed  the  spirit  of  dispute, 
which  had  been  happily  declining ;  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  contests,  were  again  set  on  foot ;  new 
controversies  were  added  to  the  old,  until  the 
jEatal  schism  took  place,  whidi  produced  a  lasting 
and  total  separation  between  die  Greek  and  L^tm 
church. 


■V  ^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  rv. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  &ie 
church  during  this  century, 

I.  ^r^HAT  rcHg^ous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  cent. 

A    multiplied  from  diy  to  day,  appears  evi-  ^^' 
dently  from  the  labours  of  those  writers  who  be-  v^^vnJ 
gan  in  tHs  century  to  exphun  to  the  ignorant  stvetii ' ' 
multitude  their  oriirin,  their  nature,  and  the  pur-"^'"!^-i 

1  i^rt  I'V-  1  -plain  the 

poses  they  served;  tor  the  multiplicity  alone  of  origin  of 
these  reh^ous  rites  could  render  the  explication '•>*"'" 
Cii    them    necessary.     Johannes   Scotus,  Ange-mDDi«noi* 
lome,  Remi,  or  Rcmigius,  bishop  of  Jfitrerre,"?^ j° '•* 
and    Wdafridus    Strabo,    were    the    princip4 
a.uthors  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  spe- 
aes  dF  sacred  literature,  to  whom  we  may  add 
Amaiarius,  many  of  whose  explanations  were, 
however,    refuted    by    Agobard    and    Florus. 
Their  works  are  generally  entitled,  De  Q^dU 
Diviids^  for  in  the  style  of  this  age  religious  ce- 
remonies were  called  by  that  name.    The  labours 
of  these  pious  and  learned  men  in  illustrating  the 
ritual  were  undoubtedly  imdeitaken  with  ■  good 
intentions  ;  but  their  utility  may  be  well  called 
into  question ;  and  it  would  be  bold  to  a£rm  that! 
they  were  not  as  prejudidal  to  the  church  in  some 
respects,  as  they  might  be  advantageous  to  it  int 
others.    Their  books  afibrded;  indeed,  a  certain 
sort  of  spiritual  nourishment  to  the  minds  of 
Christians  in  their  attendance  upbri"  publit  wor- 
ship ;  but  this  nourishment  was  both  coarse  and 
unwholesome.    Hie  reas 
monies  in  vogue  at  this 
the  purposes  they  wertf  si 
for  the  most  part,  not  o 
and  ridiculous,  but  also  X 
ctf  forgery  and  fiction.  It : 
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CENT,  that  these  illustrations  not  only  encouraged^^  but 
'^  jj^  augmented  prodi^ovsly,  and  that  to  the  detri- 


IX. 

ment  of  real  piety,  the  veneration  and  zeal  of  the 
multitude  for  external  rites  and  ceremonie^s.    For 
who  woxild  dare  to  refuse  their  admiration  and 
reverence  to  institutions,  which  they  were  taught 
to  cpnsider  as  full  of  the  most  mysterious  wisdonb^ 
an4  founded  upon  the  most  pious  and  affecting 
reasons? 
A  general  ^'   H.  It  would  b^  cudless  to  enter  into  an  exact 
wcount  of  enumeration  of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  were  now  introduced,  for .  the  first  time, 
V  and  of  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,  and  others  only  by  certain 
churches.    We  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  matter 
with  the  general  account  which  follows,  and  point 
Cftit  in  the  notes  the  sources  from  whence  the  cu- 
rious reader  may  derive  a  more  particular  know-i 
ledge  of  the  absurdities  of  this .  superstitious,  age. 
iThe  carcases  of  the  saints  transported  from  foreign 
countries,  or  discovered  at  home  by  the  industry 
and  diligence  of  pious  or  designing  priests,  not 
only  obligeci  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  augment 
the  number  of  festivals  or  holidays  already  esta- 
blishedji  bi^t  alsQ  to  diversify  the  ceremonies  in 
such  a  nunner,  tl\at  each  saint  might  have  his^ 
peculiar  worship.    And  as  the  authority  and  ere-? 
dit  of  the  clergy  depe{ide4  much  upqn  the  high 
^otio]i  yrhich  was  genera^Uy  entertained  of  the 
virtue  apd  merit;  of  tb§  saints,  they  had  canonized, 
^nd  presented  tp  tlje  multitude  as  objects  of  reli- 
gious yeneratlon,  it  was  peces^uy  to  amuse  and 
surprise  the  people  by,  ^  variety  of  pompous  and 
striking  ceremonies,  by  images  an4  such  like  in- 
ventions, in  order  to  keep  vp  and  nourish  their 
stupid  admiration  for  the  saintly  tribe.    Hence 
the  splendor  and  i^agnificenc^  that  were  lavi^ed 
upon  the  churches  in  this  century,  and  the  prodi- 
gipus  number  of  costly  picti^res^  and  images  wit^ 

'"''.'.'  "    whicl^ 
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n^hich  they  were  adorned ;  hence  the  stately  altars,  cent: 
litrhich  were  enriched  with  the  noblest  inventions  ^^ 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  illuminated  with^^*^  '^' 
innumerable  tapers  at  noOn-day ;  hence  the  mul- 
titude of  processions,  the  gorgeous  and  splendid 
garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses  that  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  saints  [c3-  Among 
other  novelties,  the  feast  of  All  Saints^  was  added» 
in  this  century,  by  Gregory  IV.  to  the  Latii^^ 
calendar  [rf];  and  the  Festival  of  St^Michael^^ 
■which  had  been  long  kept  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  devotion  and  respect  by  the  Orientals  and 
Italians,  began  now  to  be  observed  more  zealously 
and  universally  among  the  Latin  Christians  [ej.  ^ 

in.  Nor  was  it  on^  in  the  solemn  acts  of  reli-  Sttpcrsti- 
gious  worship  that  superstition  reigned  with  annuatSTt- 
unlimited  swayj   its  mfluence  extended  even  to  •^'"to 
the  affairs  of  private  life,  and  was  observable  in  titmJof IT 
the  civil  transactions  of  men,  particularly  among  ^J*^ 
the  Latin  Christians,  who  retained  with  more  ob- 
stinacy than  the  Greeks  a  multitude  of  customs, 
which  derived  their  origin  from  the  sacred  rites 
of  paganism;      The  barbarous    nations,  which 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  could  not  support 
the  thoughts  of  abandoning  altogether  the  laws 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  however  incon- 
sistent they  might  be  with  the  indispensable  de- 
mands of  the  gospel ;  nay>  th6y  persuaded,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Christians  among  whom  they  lived 
to  imitate  their  e^ravagant  superstition  in  this 
respect.     And  this  was  the  true  and  ori^nal 
source  of  those  barbarous  institutions  that  pre-i 

A  a  4  yadj&d 

» 

£c2  See  Jo.  Fechtii  Liber  Singuhris  de  Mi^  dt  koHorem 
Sanct<man» 

ld2  See  MMVion,  De  re  Difhmttlfw 

[e]  The  holidap»  or  festivals  of  the  8amt9  i«^re  as  yet  hv^ 
few  in  number  among  the  Latins,  as  appears  fipm  a  poem  of 
Florus,  published  by  Martene  in  this  filth,  volume  of  his  TbK^ 
9aurus  Anecdoter.  p«  595* 
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csNT.  yvX^  among  the  Latins^r  during  tlusvid  tbfefol 


PART 


j^  lowing  century,  such  as  the  various  methods  by 

'  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused  to  prove 

their  innocence  in  doubtful  cases,  either  by  the 

trial  of  cold  water  [/],  by  single  combat  £^],  by 

the 

tC^  Zf\  -^  these  were  presumptuous  attempts-to  force  the 
divine  providence  to  declare  itself  miraculoudf  in  f;aivour  of  thd 
^th.     Is-  the  tri^l  of  cM»MiHtt  the  peraon  accused,  had  the 
right  foot  and  left  .hand  bound  together,  and  was,  in  this  pos^ 
tiu'e  thrqwn  naked  into  the  water.    If  he  sunk,  he  was  acquit- 
ted ;  but  if  h^  floated  upon  the  surface,  this  was  considered  aft 
an  evidence  of  guilt.    'The  most  respectable  authors,  a&cieot 
•nd  modem,  attiibute  the  invieatfoii  of  this  ^vperstitious  trial  to 
Pope  Eugenics. I L  and  it  is  somewhat  8ur|»isiag  that  Mr. 
Bower  has  t^^n  no-  notice  of  it  in  his  hi«tory  of  that  pontiff. 
Baluzius  has  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Capitukmt 
the  solemn  forms  of  prayer  and  proteBtation,  that  Eugenias  hal 
caused  to  be  drawn  up  as  an  introduction  to  thie  superstitiooi 
l^ractice,  and  Floury  and  S^anheim  look  upon  that  p9totiffaftiti 
first  inventor.     On  the , other  hand,  father  I^e  Bruo,  a  priest  of 
the  oratory,  m^ntains  in  his  Histpire  Critique  des  Pratiques  Su- 
perstitietiseSf  torn,  ii,  p.  140,  kc.  'edii.d^Amslerdaini  that  this 
custom  was  much  moreaticiettt  than  £ugenias,&iidAiiareasooi 
areaot  unworthy  of  attentioiv   -.Be  that  as  .it  xx^j  this  custom 
VM  condemned  and  abrogated  at  the  request,  or  rather  by  the 
authority  of  Lewis  the  Meek  about  the  year,  829.  It  was,  how-, 
ever,  Feyived  afterwavds,  and  Was  practised  in  thfe  tenth,  ele- 
venth, and  twelfth  centuries,  as  w«^all  see  In  the  progress  of 
this  history.     For  aa  account  of  thie  trial,  of  ^^  V99kTi  ^^* 
Mosheim  refem  us^  ^n  a  ^ote,  to  Mabillon^  .AmUota  wterU 
^Bvif  torn.  i.  p.  47.  an^  Rofjre's  i>e  mUsis  dommicis,  p.  152. 

ZkI  .*r^^  t"*l  hy  du^f  or  single  combat,  was  introduced  to- 
wards the  conclusion-  of  the  fifth  century  by  GoaAobaod,  kisg 
ojf  the  Burgundianfe^after  that  ^ ^buse  of  oaths  had  occasioned 
<he  hwst  ^horrib}e  pf^ries,  ;and;,^jpened  a  door  to  all  sorts  of 
injustice.'  The  rfw^/, was  then  added  to  tjie.oathby  Gon^t 
baud ;  the  successful  coml;>atant  was  supposed  to  be  m  the 
rijfht,  iind  this  barbarous  test  of  truth  and  justice  was,  in  spite 
of  humanity  and  common  sense,  adopted  by  the  Lombards, 
Fr^iuth»  and-  Oertnansj  and  dej^^^d  from  .thitn\  to  ^^f!?l'' 
tions.  It  was  prohibited  first  in  the  year  S5S,  in  the  Vm, 
council  of  Ptdefice  in  Dauphit^^  -  . 

Vh^JiveiMrd^  was  practised  la  various  way&.  ,The  accord 
either  held  a  burning  ball  of  iron  in. his  hand,  or  was  obhgcd 
to  valk  bju-efoot  upon  he^tedf  low^nsbvesj  w)iose  fluflober  ^ 
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the  fire  ordeal  [Ji]],. and  by  the  cross  p].    It  is  no  cent. 
longer  ^  question  in  our  days,  from  whence  these     ^^ 
methods  of  deciding  dubious  cases  and  accusations  ^^^^  "' 

derived 

increased  in  proportion  to. the  number  or  enormity  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him :  and  sometimes  a  glove  of  red-hot  iron  was 
Irsed  on  this  occasion,  as  we  see  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  history* 
<>f  Denmark^  by  Saxon  the  Grammarioru     If  in  these  trials  th^ 
person  impeached  remained  unhurt,  tiad  discovered  no  signs  oi 
pain,  he  was  discharged  as  innocent ;  otherwise  he  was  punifihe4 
as  guilty.     The  first  account  we  have  of  Christians-  appealing 
to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of 
JSimplicius,  bishop  of  Avtun^  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 
This  prelate,  as  the'  story  goes,  before  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife  who  loved  him  tenderly, 
and  who,  unwilUng  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement,  con- 
tinned  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  with  her  spouse.     The 
aanctity  of  Simplicius  suffered,  at^least  in  the  voice  of  fame,  by 
the  constancy  of  his  wile's  affection,  and  it  was  rumoured  about, 
that  the  holy  man,  though,  a  bishop,  persisted  in  opposition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  to  taste  the  sweets  of  matnraoDy# 
Upon  which  the  dame,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  oi 
people,  took  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which 
ahe  held  in  her  clothes,  and  applied^  to  her  breast,  without  tW 
least  hurt  to  her  person  or  damage  to  her  garments,  as  the 
legend  says,  and  her  example  being  followed  .by  her  husband 
with  like  success,  the  silly  multitude  admired  the  miracle,  and 
proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.     Bricius,  or  St. 
Brke,  (whom  Mr.  CoUia*,  in  his  Eixlesiastical  HiMorif  of 
Snglend^  toL  i«  p.  231.  represents  by  nustake  as  the  first 
Chlistian  who  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  in  this  way) 
played  a  trick  of  much  the  same  nature  in  the  fifth  century. 

•  The  trial  by  the  cross  was  made  by  obliging  the  contending. 
J>arties  to  stretch  tmt  their  arms,  and  he  that  continued  the 
lioogest  in  this  posture  gained  his  cause, 

[g]  Jo,  Loccenii  Antiquif.  ^ueo^GothiciBf  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
TOi.  p.  144.  This  barbarous  method  of  deciding  controversieji 
by  (hiel  was  practised  even  by  the  clergy.;  gee  Just.  Hen^ 
Iploemeri  Jus  £(xles.  Protestantiumf  torn.  v.  p.  88. 

.([ij  Petr.  Lambecius,  Renan  Hamburg.  Jib.  ii.  p.  39.— n 
tlsserii  SyUoge  EpistoL  Hibemic,  p.  81.-«-^ohn8on  Leges  Eccles^ 
Britannus. — Michel  de  la  P.oche,  Mmoires  Litter,  de  k^ 
GrAnde  JBreUigne^  torn.  viii.  p.  391. 

[tj  See  Agobardus,  Contra  Judicium  Deiy  torn.  i.  opp.  e^ 
apntra  legem  Gundobddi,  cap.  ix.  p.  114*  Hier.  Bignoniusjy 
AdformiMs  'MOfrcut^hi^  cap.  zii,    Saluzius^  A^  Agol^rdum^ 
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CENT,  derived  their  ori^ ;  all  agree  that  they  were 
^^  mere  delusions,  cCrawn  from  the  barbarous  rites 
'  of  paganism  [Ar],  and  not  only  opposite  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  absolutely  destructive 
of  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  pontifis,  how- 
ever, and  the  inferior  clergy  encouraged  these 
odious  superstitions,  and  went  so  far  as  to  accom* 
pany  the  practice  of  them  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord V  Supper  and  other  rites,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  Christian  aspect,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  the  veneration  and  confidence  of  the  multitude^ 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

Tbcaocxem  I,  ^  |  ^HE  sects,  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
2^^g,  A  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  subsisted  still, 
without  almost  any  change  in  their  situations  or 
circumstances  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  Such 
of  them  as  were  considerably  numerous,  fixed 
their  settlements  beyond  the  limits  both  of  tha 
Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and  thus  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  enemies.  The  Nestorians  more 
especially,  and  the  Monophysites,  secure  under 
the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  were  extremely 
industrious  in  maintaining  their  credit,  and  alsa 

discovered 

•I 

[^3  Strabo  tells  ut  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Oeografhyi  that 
.  "while  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess  Ferowi  were  celebrated  io 
a  grove  not  far  from  mount  Soracte^  sevend  persons,  transported 
ttrith  the  imaginary  presence  of  this  pretended  divinity,  fell  intQ 
iits  of  enthusiasm,  and  Walked  bare-footed  over  heaps  of  bum- 
,ing  coals  without  receiving  the  least  damage.  The  historian 
adds,  that  a  spectacle  soextraorcfihary  drew  a  prodigious  con* 
course  of  people  to  this  annual  solemnity.  Pliny  relates  8omc<^ 
thing  of  the  samie  nature  concerning  the  Hirpiu  See  lui 
y^.  Hid.  book  vii,  chap,  ii.-        .  . 
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dbcoveriid  ^  warm  and  active  zeal  in  the  {»'dpa«r  cent^ 
^tion  of  Christianity  among  those  who  were  yet     ^• 
unacquainted  with  that  divine  religion.    Some  ^^^^ 
learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only  in 
this  century  that  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians 
embraced  the  sentiments  pf  the  Monophysites,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  them 
by  the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  inEgypU 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  ^  wrong  account  of  the 
matter ;  ^  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  Abyssinians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual 
^ide  from  the  bishop  of  Alexijindria^  commenced  ^ 

Monophysites  in  the  seventh  century,  if  not 
^oner.  For  in  that  period  the  Arabians  made 
themselves  masters  of.  Egypt^  oppressed  the! 
Greeks,  and  granted  to  the  Monophysites  such  a 
powerful  protection,  as  enabled  them  to  reduce 
under  their  jurisdiction  almost  all  the  churches 
that  had  been  established  in  Egypt  [/]. 

II,  The  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  thisTTie  Panfi. 
century,  were  engaged  m  ^  .fl)Ost  bitter  contro->  "*"*' 
versy,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and 
barbai;ous^  war  with  the  PaUlicians,  a  sect  that 
niay  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichae- 
ans,  and  >jrhich  resided  principally  in  Armenia.  ' 
yrhis  pernicious  sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in 
Armenia  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  sons 
of   Callinices,    and   inhabitants   of  Samosatena^ 
from  the  former  of  whom  it  derives  its  name  j 
though  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Paulicians 
were  so  called  fron^  another  Paul,  an  Armenian  by 
birth,  who  live4  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  IL 
{vi}.    Be  that  s^  it  may,  a  certain  zealot  called 
Constantine  received,  in  the  seventh  century^ 

under 

^    to  ^ouveaux  Memoires  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesm  dans  le 
Levant^  tom-iv,  p.  283, 284. — Le  Grand,  Dissert,  iv. — Lobo, 
Voyage  Historique  de  PAbyssinie,  torn.  ii.  p.  18. 
.    [m  j  PhothiSy  lib.  i.  Contra  Monic/woSf  p,  74<  in  B*  WdUii;| 
Anecdotis  Greets,  torn.  i.  *  . 
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CBKT.  voider  the  govemmeftt  of  Condtans,  this  droofv 
^^'     m&  Miction,  which  had  sulSered  deeply  from  thd 

7^^^*  violence  or  its  adversaries,  and  was  ready  to  ex- 
pire^ under  the  severity  of  the  imperial  edicts,  and 
of  those  penal  laws  which  Were  executed  against 
its  adherents  with  the  utmost  rigour*  Constans, 
Justinian  II.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian^  exerted  their 
zeal  against  the  Paulidans  with  a  peculiar  de* 
gree  of  bitterness  and  fury,  and  left  no  method 
of  oppression  unemployed,  lio  means  of '  accom- 
plishing their  ruin  that  were  not  put  iti  execution; 
but  their  efibrts  were  ineflFectual,  not  could  all 
their  power,  nor  ail  their  barbarity,  exhaust  the 
patience,  nor  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  that  inflex- 
ible people,  who,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  made  light  of  the  calamities  to  which 
their  erroneous  doctrine  exposed  them.  The  face 
of  ttings  changed,  however,  to  their  advantage 
towards  the  commertcement  of  this  century,  and 
their  afl&irs  carried  a  more  prosperous  aspect  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Nic^photus,  whd 
favoured  them  in  a  particular  manner,  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  civil  privileges,  »5  well  ai 
their  religious  liberty  [«]• 

Pcraectttcd     nj,  jheir  tranquillity,  however,  \^a^  but  of 

*"^'  (hort  duration  j  it  was  a  transient  scene  that  was 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  yet  morfe  dreadful  suffe^ 
ings  than  they  had  hitherto  exjperienced.  Th^ 
cruel  rage  of  persecution,  which  had  for  som^ 
years  been  suspended,  broke  f&rth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopa^* 
lates,  and  Leo  the  ArmeMan,  wh6  caused  the 
itrictest  search  to  be  riiade  after  the  Paulicians  in 
ail  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian  -emj^re,  arid  m* 
fiicted  capital  punishment  upon  such  of  them  as 
refused  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

\  Th» 

t^3  See  Georg,  CediieAM,  O^ffwend.  Hisimar.  torn.  i'P* 
♦§0.  Edit y  Paris,  p,  379* 
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This  rigorous  decree  turned  the  afflictions  of  the  cent. 
Paulicians,  who  dwelt  in  Armemay  into  ven-  '^' 
geance,  and  drove  them  into  the  most  desperate 
measures.  They  massacred  Thomas,  bishop  of 
ISfew  Cce$areay2iXiA  also  the  magistrates  and  judges 
which  the  emperors  had  established  in  Armema  : 
and  after  avenging  themselves  thus  cruelly,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  countries  that  were  governed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  infested  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Greece  with  perpetual  in- 
cursions £a].  After  these  reciprocal  acts  of  cruelty 
and  vengeance,  the  Paulicians,  as  it  would  seem, 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquiUity,  and  returned  to 
their  habitations  in  the  Grecian  provinces. 

IV.  But  the  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  The  htt 
and  bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  a^nst  these  jl^*^^*^*^ 
-wretched  heretics,  arose  from  the  furious  and  in-  d«r  The^ 
considerate  zeal  of  the  empress  Hieodora.  This^°^ 
impetuous  woman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  issued  put  a  de- 
cree, which  placed  the  Paulicians  in  the  perplex- 
ing alternative  either  of  abandoning  their  prinh 
ciples,  or  of  perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
decree  was  severe,  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it 
was  put  in  execution  by  those  who  were  sent  into 
Armema  for  that  purpose,  was  horrible  beyond 
expression ;  for  these  ministers  of  wrath,  after  con- 
fiscating the  goods  of  above  an  hundred  thousand 
pf  that  miserable  people,  put  their  possessors  to 
death  iii  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  made 
them  expire  slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled 
for  protection  and  refuge  to  the  Saracens,  who  re- 
iieived  them  with  compassion  and  humanity,  aj\d 
permitted  them  to  build  a  city  for  their  residence^ 
which  was  called  Tibrica.  Upon  this  they  entered 

into 

Co]  Phottus»  lib.  i.     Omtra  Mamchaoif  p,  135.  Petri  Siw 
culi  Hittoria  Mankhaorumj  p.  71* 
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.CENT,  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens,  and,  choosing  for 
^*  their  chief  an  officer  of  the  greatest  resolution  and 
*  valour,  whose  name  was  Carbeas,  they  declared 
against  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  and.  £ary.  This 
bloody  war  continued  during  this  whole  century ; 
the  victory  seemed  often  doubtful,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter  was  terrible,  and  the  numbers  that  perished  on 
both  sides  prodigious.  Many  of  the  Grecian 
provinces  felt^  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the 
dire  effects  of  this  cruel  contest,  and  exhibited 
the  most  moving  scenes  of  desolation  and  mi- 
sery [^].  Durinff  tliese  comndotions,  some  Pau- 
licians,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
spread  abroad  among  the  Bulgarians  their  pesti- 
lential doctrines,  whxch  were  received  with  dod- 
lity,  and  took  root  .speedily,  as  might  naturaDy 
be  expected,  among  a  barbarous  people  that  were 

but 


f/>]  Georgi  Ccdrentisi  Compend.  Hist.  p.  54-1.  £d  Pans, 
p.  425.  Ed  Fenet.  p.  54*79  et  429/ dec.  Zonaras,  Anrud.  lib. 
xvi.  tom.  H.  p.  122.  Ed  Fenet*  The  principal  authorg  who 
have  given  accounts  of  the  Paulicians  are  Photius,  lib.  i.^  Contra 
MamchceoSy  and  Petnis  Siculusi  whose  history  of  the  Manichz- 
ans  was  published  in  Creek  and  Latin  at  Ingoldstadt^  in  .1604» 
by  Matdi.  Raderus.  By  the  account  of  Petrus  Siculus  that  is 
given  by  himself,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  670,  under  the  reigil 
of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Pau- 
licians at  Tihricoy  to  treat  with  them  concerning  the  exchange 
of  prisoners^  and  lived  amon^  them  during  the  Space  of  nine 
months  }  this  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
iind  prosperity  of  the  Paulicians  at  that  time.  It  is  from  this 
cmi^ient  writer  that  Cedrenus  seems  to  have  taken  what  he  has 
advanced  in  his  Compend*  Histor,  p.  431.  What  we  learn  con- 
cerningiche  Paulicians  from  more  modern  writers,  such  asBayle, 
in  his  Dictionary y  and  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  i^  his  Manichtp' 
ismtts  ante  Manichaosy  p;  ;247»  seems  to  bederived  from  Bos- 
suet's  Histoiredes  FarioHons  des  EgUsesPrdiestanteSy  tom.iu 
p.  129.  But  this  authority  is  highly  exceptionable  5  for  Bos- 
8.uet"  himself  did  not  consult  the  true  sources  of  knowledge 
upon  this  point ;  and  whs^t  is  still  worse,  the  spirit  of  party 
jeems  xxianifestly  to  have  led  him  iato  votuntanf  etrors. 
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but    latdy    made    converts    to    th^    Christian  cent. 
£uth  [<7].  IX. 

V.  The    Greeks    treated    the    PauKcians,    of  ,^^!^' 
whom  we  have  been  now  speaking,  as  Manichas-  ivv^hether 
ans ;  though,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  or  not  th» 
Photius,   the  Paulidans    expressed   the    utmost  ^*"g^j|^ 
abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doctrine  [r].    Most  mchaan* 
evident  it  is,  that  they  were  not  altogether  Mani- 
chaeans,  though  they   embraced  some  opinions 
that  resembled  certain  tenets  of  that  abominable 
sect.    They  had  not,  like  the  Manichaeans,  an 
ecclesiastical  government  administered  by  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons :  they  had  no  sacred  order  of 
men  distinguished  by  their  manner  of  life,  their 
habit,  or  any  other  circumstance  from  the  rest  of 
the  assembly ;  nor  had  councils,  synods,  or  such 
like  institutions  any  place  in  their  religious  po« 
Ety.    They  had  certain  doctors  whom  they  called  ^ 
Sunecdemi^  i.  e.  companions  in  the  journey  of  life, 
and  also  NotariL    Among  these,  there  reigned  a . 
perfect  equality,  and  they  had  no  peculiar  rights, 
privileges,  nor  any  external  mark  of  dignity  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  people  [5];.    The  only 
singularity  that  attended  their  promotion  to  the 
rai^  of  doctors  was,  that  they  changed  their  lay- 
names  for  scripture  ones,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  names  o£ 
the  holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  recorded . 

in 

^  fy]  It  i»  not  improbable  that  there  are  yet  in  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria^  Pauliciansy  or  PaulianSy  as  they  are ,  called  by  some. 
It  appears  at  least  certain,  that  iii  the  last  century  'some  of  that 
sect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt  at  Nicopolis^  as  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  Urb.  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  present  de  PEgUse 
Romamcy  p«  72,  who  tells  us,  that. Peter  Deodati,  archbishop 
of  Sophia^  caused  them  to  abandon  their  errors,  and  return  to 
the  catholic  faith  ;  but  whether  this  latter  part  of  the  account- 
be  true  or  false,  is  more  than  we  shall  pretend  to  determine. 

'  [r]  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  ManichigoSf  p.  17.  56»  65.^-* 
Petr.  Siculus,  Hist.  Munich ,  p.  43. 

[^]  Photius,  L  c.  p.  31,  32.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  44?.  Cedrenus, 
L  c.  p.  431, 
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CENT,  in:  the  sacred  wrftings.    They  received  all  the 
^^     books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Two 
T  *T"- Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  which  they   rejected   for 
reasons  unknown  to  us  ;  and  their  copies  of  the 
gospel,  were  exactly  the  same  with  those  used  by 
201  other  Christians,  without  the  legist  interpolation 
of  the  sacred  text ;  in  which  respect  Mso  they  dif- 
fered  considerably   from   the    Manich?cans   [/]. 
They  moreover  recoxtimended  to  the  people  with- 
out exception,  and  that  with  the  most  affecting 
and  ardent^eal,  the  constant  and  assiduous  per- 
usal of  the  hdy  scriptures,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most indignation  against  the  Greeks,  who  allowed 
to  the  priests  alone  an  access  to  these  sacred  foun- 
tains of  divine  knowledge  [u].    In  explaining, 
however,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  often 
departed  from  the  literal  sense,  and  the  natural 
signification  of  the  words,  and  interpreted  them 
in  a  forced  and  allegorical  manner,  when  they 
opposed  th^ir  favourite  opinions  and  tenets  ]jv\ ; 
and  such  more  especially  were  the  delusive  and 
erroneous  explications,  whi(?h  they  gave  of  what 
is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institutions 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  which  they 
obstinately  rejected.    Besides  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  treated  with  a  particular 
veneration  certain  epistles  of  Sergius,  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious  doctor  of  *their  sect. 
Hie  opt         VI.  None  of  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a 
^Udans!.^  coluplete  view  of  the  Paulician  system,  which 
was  undoubtedly  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
tenets ;  they  content  themselves  with  mentioniiig 
six  monstrous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation, 
rendered  the  Paulicians  unworthy  of  enjoying; 
either  the  comforts  of  this  worlds  or  the  happi- 
ness 

p]  Photjua,  1.  c.p..  11. — Petr.  Sicul.  p.  19i 
tf«]  Photius,!.  c.  p.  101.— Petr.  Sicul.  p.  57. 
L«»]  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  12. 
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iiess  of  the  next*  These  errors  are  as  follows :  cent. 
1.  "  l^hey  deny  that  this  inferior  and  visible  '^' 
**  world  is  the  production  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
**  and  they  distinguish  the  Creator  of  this  world, 
^'  and  of  human  bodies^  from  the  most  high  God, 
*^  who  dwells  in  the  heavens."  It  was  principally^ 
on  accjuunt  of  this  odious  doctrine,  which,  was,* 
however,,  adopted  by  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that 
the  Paulicians  were  looked  upon  as  Manichaeans 
by  the  Qreeks.  But  what  their  sentiments  were 
concerning;  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  they  considered  himas  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  evil  principle,  are  matters  that  no  wri- 
ter has  hitherto  expl^ned  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that  according  to 
the  Paulician  doctrine,  the  evil  principk  was  en-, 
gendered  by  darkness,  and  ^re  :■  from  whence  it 
plainly  follows  that  he  was  neither  self-ori^ated, 
nor  eternal  [a:'].  2.  "  They  treated  contemptu- 
*'  ously  the  Virgin  Mary  ;.**  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cordiiitg  to  the  manner  of  speaking  usual  among 
the  Qreeks,  they  refused  to  adore  and  worship 
her.  iThey  maintained, .  indeed,  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  was  born  of  her  (al- 
though they  m^ntained^  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
voj^.  II.  B  b  press 

[a?]  Photiua,  lib.  ii.  Contra  ManichaoSf  p.  147.  It  w  evi- 
dent, beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  Paulicians,  in  imitation 
of  the  Oriental  philosophers  from  whom  the  Gnostics  and 
Maunchaeasfr  derived  their  origia,  considered  eternal  matter  as 
the  seat  and  source  of  all  evil ;  but  they  believedy  at  the  same 
time,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  that  this  matter^  endued  from 
all  eternity  with  life  and  motion,  had  produced  an  active  prin- 
ciple, which  was  the  fountain  of  vice,  misery,  and  disorder. 
This  principle,  according  to  them,  is  the  author  of  all  material 
substances ;  while  God  is  the  Creator  and-  Father  of  spirits. 
-These  tenets  resemble,  no  doubt  the  Manichaean  doctrine;  yet 
they  differ  from  it  in  several  points.  It  appears  most  proba^- 
ble,  that  the  Paulicians  were  extremely  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied, and  which,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to 
age  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  by  many  emperors,  could 
never  be  entirely  suppressed,  nor  totally  extirpated. 


sl70  Tlie  Internal  ^i^tory  (tf  ftx  Ckurcli: 

'  *  ♦  • 

cfeNT.  press  testimony  of  tBeii^  advfersariesi  tBit  tie  di- 
^Ait^  n  ^'^^  Saviour  hroudlt  with  Mill  from  heaven  his 
*  htirtiaii  nature,  and  that  Mary,  after  tlif  birth  of 
Christ,  had  other  childi'en  by  Joseph)  j  they  oftly 
fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentlttians,  and 
held,  that  Christ  passed  through  the  tromb  of  die 
Virgin,  as  the  pure  stream  of  fiihpid  water 
passes  through  a  cbnduk,  and  that  IViary  did  not 
preserve  her  virginity  to  the  end  of  her  days ;  aB 
which  assertions  the  Greeks  rgected  with  the  ut- 
most antipathy  and  abhorrence,  d,'  **  They  re- 
"  fused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  erf  die 
•*  Lord^s  supper  ;'*  for  as  they  loc^d  upon  many 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a 
inerely  figurative  and  parabolic^  natute,  so  they 
Understood  by  the  bread  and  wine  which  Christ 
IS  said  to  have  administered  to  his  disciples  at  his 
last  supper,  the  divine  discourses  and  exnortaticHis 
of  the  SaVldur,  whith  are  a  spiritual  food  and 
tiourishnient '  to  the  soul^  and  fill  it  with  repose. 
satisfaction,  and  deliffht  [^].  4.  ^  They  loadea 
^  the  cross  t)f .  Christ*  with  contetnpt  and  re- 
*  proach  f  by  which  we  are  only  to  undferstand, 
that  they  refused  to  fdUcijv^  th^  abirtirfl  and  super- 
stitious practice  of  the  Oreteks,  who  pafd  to  th^ 
pretended  wood  of  thfe  dross  a  certain  sott  of  re- 
ligioua  honiage.  As  the  Paulidans,  believed  that 
Christ  was  clothed  with  an  echerial,  impassiUej 
and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means  grant 
that  he  was  reaUy  nailed  to  the  cross^  or  thai  h6 
fexpired,  in  effect,  upon  that  ignominious  tree : 
and  hence  naturally  arose  thit  treatment  of  thd 

cross 

Cy  j  The  Greeks  do  Hot  charge  the  PauKcidffs  With  any  er- 
ror concerning ft«pf Mm;  iti8,however,  certain, that  the  accounts 
of  that  sacred  institution,  which  are  givfen  in  scripture,  wert 
allegoricaUy  explained  by  this  extravagant  sect ;  and  Phdtius, 
in  his  First  hook  against  the  ManichiBans,  p.  29.  expressly  as- 
serts, that  the  PaWicians  treated  baptism  as  a  mere  allegoHcal 
ceremony;  and  by  the  baptismd  water  Haderstood  the  go^* 


u 
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cross,   of    which    the   Greeks    accused   them.   cent. 
5.  **  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the     ^^• 
"  greatest  pan  df  the  Gnostics^,  the  books  of  the  '^^^  "* 
Old  Testament,  and  looked  upon  the  writers  of 
that  sacred  history  as  inspired  by  the  Creator 
**  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  Supreme  God. 
**  6.  They  excluded  presbyters  and  elders  from 
*^  all  part  in  the  adjtninistration  of  the  church.'^ 
By  this,  however,  no  more  can  be  meant,  than 
that  they  reftm4  to  caU  their  doctors  hy  the  name 
oi  presbyterSy  a  name  which  had  its  origin  among 
the  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  that  odious  people, 
who  persecuted  Jesiis  Christ,  and  attempted,  as 
the  Paulicians  speajc,  to  put  him  to  death  [z]. 

{%}  These  siz  famous  errors  of  the  Paulicians  I  have  taken 
{rom  the  Mtmckssan  faiatory  of  Petras  Seeulus^  with  whotil 
Photius  and  Cedrenus  agree»  although  their  accounts  of  these 
opinions  be  less  perspicuous  and  distinct*  The  explanatory 
remarks  that  I  .have  added,  are  the  result  of  my  own  reflec- 
tioni  upon  the  f^fician  systexiii  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks^ 
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CHAPTER  L 

Concerning  tlie  prosperous  events  'which  happened 
to  the^  church  during  this  century* 

CENT,  i^  rpHE  deplorable  state  of  Christianity  in  thi? 
JL    century,  arising  partly  from  that  astonish- 
ing ignorance  that  gave  a  loose  reign  both  to  su- 
The  pro-   perstition  and  immorality,  and  partly  from  an  un- 
Srchria^  "^PPy  concurrence  of  causes  of  another  kind, 
tian  reu-    is  unauimously  lamented  by  the  various  writers, 
^"^        who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  these 
miserable  times.     Yet  amidst  all  this  darkness, 
some  gleams  of  light  were  perceived  from  time 
to  time,  and  several  occurrences  happened,  which 
deserve  a  place  in  the  prosperous  annals  of  the 
church.   The  Nestorians  in  CAa/ittea  extended  their 
spiritual  conquests  beyond  mount  Imaus^  and  in- 
troduced the  Christian  religion  into  Tartary^  pro- 
,   perly  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had  hitherto 
lived  in  their  natural  state  of  ignorance  and  fero- 
city, uncivilized  and  savage.    The  same  success- 
ful missionaries  spread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  that  most  powerful  nation 

of  the  Turks,  or  Tartars^  which  went  by  the 

name 
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'h%xa^o£  Karity  znd  bordered  on  Kathay J  or  on  cent. 
the  northern  part  of  China-  [a].  The  laborious  ^^;^  ^^ 
industry  of  tWs  sect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  &ith,  deserve,  no  dou^bt^ 
the  highest  encomiums  ;  it  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  doctrine  and  worship,  which 
they  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  were  far 
from  being  in  all  respects,  conformable  to  the  pre-» 
cepts  of  the  gospel,  or  to  thetnje  spirit  and  gei 
nius  of  the  Christian  religionV  '^ 

•  II.  The  prince  of  that  country,  whoni  tH6Pre«ter 
Nestorians  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  as-^**^ 
sumed,  if -we  may  give  ei^edit  to  the  ytilgar 
tradition,  the  name  of  John  after  his  baptism,'  to 
'Which  he  'added  the  surname  of  Presbyter ^  frotti 
a  principle  of  modesty.  Hence  it.  was,'  as  some 
learned  men  imagine,  that  the  successors  (rf  this 
monarch  retained  these  names  until  the  tim^  of 
Gengis  Kan,  who  flourished  in'  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  were  each'  oi  them  called  Ptester 
John  \b'\.  But  all  this  has  a  very  fabulous  air ; 
at  least'  it  is  advanced  without  any  solid  proof; 
nay,  it  appeai:s  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
famous  PreSter  John,  who  made  so  much  noise 
in  the  world,  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part 
of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  certain,,  beyond  sjl  contra- 
diaion,  that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called 
Karitj  which  makes  a  large  part  of  the  empire 
of  the  Mogul,  and  is  by  some  denominated  a 
province  of  the  Turks,  and  by  othersi  a  tribe  of 
the  Tartars,  embraced  Christianity  in  this  century j 
find  that  a  considerable  part  of  Tartartfj  or  Asia-* 
tic  Scythia^  liv^d  under  the  ^ritual  jurisdiction 

Bb8  of 

\ja\  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  BiBluriheca  Oriental,  Vatic*  toin« 
ill.  part  Ilu  p.  482. — Herbelot,  Bibltotheque  Orientaly  jp»,  256^ 

[A]  Se^  Assemanni  BiUioth*  Orienia}^  Faiic%  torn*  lii.  patt 
|I.  p.  9»%> 


N. 
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czm;  o^IosIk^  vAuq^  were  swt  araong'  tjbwm  t^tfaf 


»aS  jt.  J^"^?*!  pontiff  [c]. 


ft 


y^^^Y^     ^^  '^^  ""^^  ^^™  ^^^  !^y^  *^  '^  western  worMt 

itoiiofiri  w^  shall  find  th^  gwpd  m^ng  Us  way  wki 

dkike  of    more  or  less  rapidity  through  the  nuwt  rude  »ni 

€<^^t^^  undyifized  aaticms*  The  ^luoos  arch-|>irsite  i^^ 

sod   of  a   Norwqgun  county    beuig   b^i$he4 

&om  his  native  land  \jr\^  bad^  in  the  pr^^ng 

(;eJ;lt^lry  9  put  hinaself  a^  the  head  of  a  rescdutf  hwi 

of  Normans,  and  seized  upon  one  of  the  tniritiint 

.  prQvince*  of  Jhw^,  from  whence  he  infested  the 

wHo)e  *  country  ro^nd  o^b^iit  with^p^elMal  incur^ 

siQn&.and  dpprodati^s.    In  th^  yiei^r  ,919)  ^ 

afi^nt  cHef  en4>rf*ced  with  his  whg)&  army^  At 

ifistij^Jt  faithy.and  that  upon  th^  foUowiog  0€p 

'ipd^\QjX'^  Charles  the  pimple,  who  wa|ilt€>d  Mi 

ri^pltM;iQn  and  {iQwer  to  drive  this  warlike  ^^ 

iiitr^^  invader  wt  of  hisdomi^ion^^  wa^  o^gd 

to  have  r^Qvirse  to  the*  metiiod  9f  negoi:lati9Q» 

He  ao^ordmgjy  offered  ^  to  mak^  «vfr  to  RoUq  i 

considerable  part  of.  his  territories^  upon  CQodir 

tion  thitt  the  latter . wpvild  con^ewt  fo. a  peace* 

^sbottse.  his  daughter  Gisela  [f^y  ^d  embx9tc» 

Chri?tiawty.^     The^.  term^  ^er-p  ^«i20fpjea  bjr 

l^pJio  wi^thpiit  the  Wa^  h»it*tk»  j  aftd  hi^  iwmyi 

•  •  •  *  * 

I  tfi  Theiate  learne4  Mr.  .!B..  Tlieophflu^  S^fre4  ^Y^h 
In  iie'IP;Sj)te?^(j  tke  Miishuim^Spticumy  p,  H5,,inft'rthed  us  oi 
bis  4tff i^n  tai-  ^ vie  the  ivx^rl4  SAa  ac^urftte  ftecou^t  m  the  Ne^^ 
ria$  i:lH^^^«jpatiibli§M  ki  7'«r^^  find  Ci»m»  dtam  froti 
«Q.m^  puz?oyi8  ^^uu:i^  r^oprd^'and  xnoi^iiine^t^i  iba^,  bfi'vr  pot 
been  as  yet' mWe  public;  •  Hi?  WQris:  w^s.t^  l^^ye  b^iQ^  ^sqtitl^ 
Histbrin  £ttknamm  Si>iictirii^y  tt'^eptmtriondis  \4^ufs  but 
dsaiik  .pitftVeiitied  ihe  efxecftltioti  gF  tliis  mteresthi?  plaii^  and  also 
fif  i^wi^Qtbcrij-^Aid^Tkiafllt-^atWib^  fotSQd,.w4  ^^ 
ivpuld  have  undoubtedly  can  ^fiy(w  light  upon  the  history  of 
Ihe  Asiatic  Christians. 

[^  ]  Hqlbergi  Hisioria  Danorum  Navalis  in  Scriptis  Socie" 

odS*  £jy  OS*er  writers  rapr^  ppiit^ly  r^l^eat  .1$)e  pffer  of 

GiJtela  fs  o»?  of  th^  n?«tluv^  \\imK  Qii^T}^  §V^f^i^  ^^^ 
a  peace' with  RoHo,  '       ^ 


<£>]lo>wiiig  the  example  iOf  ih^ir  Ifs^v,  f^feasdid  cesit. 
^  rdligiOii  of  which  tW  were  totally  ignorjuit  C/].  ^.^?; , 
Thfiae  Normwi  pirates,  9^  ^ippejim  from  fnjmy  ^^^^'• 
aj^tfaentic  records,  \^ere  ;ib^c4utely  wittioi^  reli- 
.gion  of  every  kind,  wd  therefore  M^ere  not  r^- 
stiraiaed,  by  the  power  of  prejudicpy  from  em- 
brftctng  a  religion  >iirhich  pre^^nted  to  them  thp 
-fttost  advatttageous  prospects*  They  knew  np 
wdifitinction  between  int^est  ^nd  duty,  and  they 
^esiimated  truth  iwid  wtue  o»iy  by  the  profits  with 
ivhicb  they  were  attended.  It  w^  from  thi^ 
jRoQo,  who  received  at  his  ba$Htism  the  n^me  c^ 
Rcdbert,  that  the  famous  line  of  Ncrman  di^ke^ 
•derived  its  origin ;  for  the  provmce  of  Bretagne^ 
joid  a  part  of  Nemtri^  which  Charles  the  Simply 
conveyed  to  his  son^in-hiw  by  a  s^mn  grant, 
^were,  from  this  time,  known  by  the  name  of 
^^(Qrraia9»^^  they  (teriv^d  from  their 

joiew  possessors. 

IV.  The  Christian  rdigkn  was  introduoed  into  riie  jcopr 
FoUmdj  by  the  s^eakiw  efforts  of  femaje  jnety.  ^^^^ 
Damhrowka^  dau^ter   of  B(4islaus,  duke  ofn^kUw. 
JSobemiaf  persuaded  by  the  force  of  repeat,e4  exr 
lu»tation$,  her  husband  Miaslaus,  duke  of  Pp- 
iand^  to  abandon  p^cganism*  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  embraced  the  gospel,  A.  D.  965,    Th^ 
;raconnt«of  t|iis  agreeable  event  was  no  ^oonei* 
^Dbu^ht  to  JRmaey  thw  the  pontiff,  John  XIII^ 
^ent  mto  PoUi'nd  .S^dius,  bishop  of  Tuscuhcm^ 
attended  with  a  numerous  trsdn  of  ^cclf siastics^ 
In  order  to  second  the  pious  efforts  of  the  duk^ 
anddudi^,  who  desired,  wkh  imi^ience,  tha 
ix>nverisioa  <^  their  subjects.  Bn^t  the  exhortations 
and  ei^deavoufa  of  thes^ideyoutmii^i^onarie;,  who 

*    p  b  4i   :  wer^ 

■  ' 

t/l  BouUy,  Hisi.  Aoadi  Paris,  torn.  1.  p,  296.— BanieU 
Hut.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  587. 

CC>  Jig']  It  -vA&Neusiria  properly,  and  not  Bretagnef  that 
ineceiTed.the  oame  of  Normandy i&tovx^in^liorwf^i  who  chqsQ 
I^Q.&uttbcir  '^'  '' 
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CENT,  were  unacquainted  with    the   language   of  the 
^-      people  they  came  to  instruct,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely  without  effect,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  the  edicts  and  penal  law^,  the  pro- 
mises and  threats  of 'Micislaus,  which  dejected 
the  courage,  and.  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  the 
rductant  Poles.    When  therefore  the  fnas?  of  pu- 
nishment, and  the  hope  of  reward,  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  in  Poland^  two  na- 
tional archbishops  and  seven  bisho}^  Were  conse- 
crated to  the  ministry,  whose  zeal  andlabours  were 
followed  with  such  success,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  abandoned,  by  degrees,  their  wdeiit 
superstitions,  and  made  public  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  [A].     It  was,  indeed,  no  more 
than  an  external  profession ;    for  'that  inward 
change,  of   affecticms  and  principles,  which  the 
gospel  requires,  was  far  from  being  an  ^3k^^  oi 
attention  in  this  barbarous  age. 
m  Chris-     V.  The  Christian  religion  wad  established  in 
BioB  CTu-  Sttssia  by  means  every  way  similar  to  those  that 
wSbM  m  had  occasioned  its  propaglti(Hi  in  Poland  ;  for  we 
^"•«ovy,  miist  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  proselytes  that 
were  made  to  Christianity  among  the  Russians  in 
the  preceding  century;  since  these  conversions 
were  neither  permanent  nor  solid,  and  since  it 
appears  evidendy,  that  such  of  that  nation,  as, 
under    the  reign  of  Basilius   the  Macedonian, 
'  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  chuicb, 
relapsed  soon  after  into  the  superstition*  of  their 
ancestors.    Wlodomir,  duke  of  Hmsia^aid  Mus- 
cmyy^  married  in  the  year  961,  Anne,  sister  of 
BasiUus,  the  second   Grecian  emp^roc  of  that 
name  ;  and  this  zealous  princess,*  by  her  x^ated 
entreaties,  and  her  pious  importunity,  persusuled  at 
length  her  reluctant  spouse  to  receive  the  Chris- 

[A]  Duglossi  Historia  Pokmica,  Kb.  ii.  p,  91.  lib.'MJ.  p.  95. 
239. — Regenvolscii  Historia  J^ccUs.  Slavon.  lib.  ii.  9ap-  '• 
pi  8.— -Henr.  Canisii  Lecliones  j^7Uiquief.taai,.nu  paft  I.  ft 
4J. — Soligiiac,  Jtist.  ds  Pdcgtie,  torn.  i.  p.  71. 
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^tiaa  faBth,  and  he  was  accordingly  baptized,  A.  D.  cent. 
.987»  assuming  upon  that  occasion  the  name  of     ^' 
,BasiUus.     The  Russians  fbUowed-  spontaneously  .^^^^^^^^ 
•the  example  of  their  {»ince ;  we  have,  at  least, 
jio  account  of  any  compulaon  or  violence  being 
employed  in  their  conversion  [i],  and  this  is.  the 
true  date  of  thie  entire  establishment  of  Chris- 
-tianity  among  that  people.    Wlodomir  and  his 
.  duchess  were  placed  in  the  highest  order  of  the 
.Russian  siaints,  and  are  still  worshipped  at  Ki&cidj 
.where  they  lie  interred  with  the  greatest  deva. 
tion.    The   Latins,  however, .  paid  no   siich  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Wlodomir^  whom  they 
represent:  as  ^Molutely  unworthy  of  saintly  ho- 
nours [Ar]. 

Yi.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  and  in 
jsome  feint  notions  of  Chiistiantty  under  the  reign  ^""«^' 
of  Charlemagne,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
.measures  that  had  been  ts^ken  by  that  zealous 
prince  for  the  propagation  of- '  the  gospel.  These 
notions,  however,  were  soon  and  easily  extin- 
guished by  various  circumstances,  which  took 
their  rise  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  :  and  it 
was  not  before  the  century  of  whicn  we  now 
wHte .  that,  the 'Christian  xel^oii  obtained  a  fixed 
settlement  ajnong  these  warlike  nations  [/]•  To- 
wards the  middle  of  this  century,  Bulosudes  and 
Gyvla  or  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs,  whos^ 
^ov^xunents  by  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
[m]y  made  pubUc  profession  of  Christianity  and 
were  baptized  at  Constantinople.  The  f orpier  apo- 
statized soon  after  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 

while 

[i]j  See  Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baron,  torn.  iv.  ad  A.  987. 
^«  55.  etad  A.  10159  p*  HO.  Car.  du  Fresne,  Familia  Byxan^ 
tina,  p*  143.  ed.  Paris, 

[^]  DitmaruSy  'Merseh.  lib.  vii.  Caronic.  p.  417*  torn.  i. 
Scriptor*  Brunsvic,  Leibnitii. 

[/]  Pauli  Debrezeni  Historia  Ecdes.  Refbrmatar.  in  Unga^ 
rktf  part  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  19* 

[m]  The  Hun^^rianB  and  Trantylvanians  were^  at  this  timo, 
]hiowj}  to  the  Grecians  by  the  name  of  Turks. 
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fsesrv.  "lAjSh  Uie  latter  not  only  parsev^ed  8ted£udf 
X.     lA  hi$  new  profis^sion^  but  ako  shfwied  the  %s^oA 

^ART 1.  ^^j^Q^3  jQQiioerii  far  the  convcasion  of  his  8iib|eots, 
who^  in  consaquence  tof  his  express  order,  were 
instructed  in  t^e  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
igo^pel   by  Hierotheus,   a  learned    prelate,   bjr 
.whom  h^  had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey 
to  Comtcmimopk* ,  Saroka,  the  daojighter  of  Gy- 
hia,  w;as  afterwards .  given  in  marriage  toi^reysa, 
the    cbief   of   the    Hungarian    natioii,    whom 
^he  .persuaded  to  embrace  the  divine  rdUg^  in 
w^kh  she  had  b^en  educated*    The  £uth,  hon& 
^er,  of  this  new.oonverted  prince  w^  feeble  and 
.mtst^ddy,  add  he.retaine4afitroo^  propennty  to 
the  superstition  which  he  had  been  engaged  to 
foi:^al$^ ;  but  his  a|)oitasy  was  preVenied  by  the 
jpkms  remoi^strajQces  of  Adalbert,  arcUitshop  of 
\Prague^  who  c^roeinto  Hungarg  tpfwards  the  con- 
<ius|Q9  of  this  0ntury,  and  by  whom  also  St^ea 
the  son  pf  Geysa^  was  baptijm|  wjith  great  p9iiip 
.and  solemnity.    \t  was  to  thi$  young  prince  that 
the  gOBped  w^  pHncipaUy  indebted  ror  its  pnips- 
gatiofi  a^d  (estaUiifitunent  among  the  Hungarians, 
.whps^  ^^ntire  conyer^ion  was  the  fruit  of  nis  zeal 
fxx  the  cause  of  Christy    For  he  perfected,  what 
his  father   and  ^and^ifther   }^  4)iil^  lie^\ 
l^a^ed  hishops9  with  iarge  revenues,  ia  various 
fda^se^ ;  erected  magnificent  t^njide^  ^  divine 
worsh^;  and  by  the  influence  of  instructionSi 
tiareatenings,rewards,aiuipuni^h»ie!«rtf,hfthr^ 
Im  aubjecb,  almost  without  ej;c»pdon,  to  aban* 
don  the  wretched   superstition  of  their  idoiiu 
trou«  ancestors.    These  vigorous  proceedings,  by 
whidi  Stephen,  introduced  the  reljgion  of  Je«us 
a«Kmg  the  Hungarians^  procmwd  him  ^^^^ 
distinguished  honour's  of  saint«hi|i  in  succeewg 

^S«W  '      '  •    ,  .        ^The 

[n]  The  Greeks,  Germans,  Bohdmitnti  and  iPol^^  ^^ 
^mh  ior  ttomsdfvwtlie  pcfeuiiar  ti9ao«ir  of  ^^^^f^A^ 
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VIL  Tbe/ChHsttab  nli^cm  was  io  aty^ry  ub-  cvtrtL 
,9e<:tled  Mate  atnaog  the  Daiies  under  the  reign  of     ^ 
Xarormon,  mdf  ootwithsteuidmg  the  protection  it  ,*^f^ 
riBceiwdfrofh  his  queen,  who  professed  it  pul>jjjjj^ 
Jidy,  ^w^  obUged  to  struggle  -with  many  dimcul-mark. 
Cles^  and  to  encounter  much  exposition.  The  £ice 
of  things  changed,  indeed,  after  the  death  of  GoTf 
ornon.    Htff  soii  Harald,  sunuuned  Bicmtmd^  being 
4lefbatediby  Ocho  the  Great,  A.  D.  9.49,  embra^ 
c^  the  gp4)d,  j  and  was  baptized  together  with 
Jbis  axitortand  hb son  Sueno  oc  Swein,  by  Adak> 
liaiigM^  Larchfabfaop  of  HdaAurgh^  or,  as  othen 
aUegev  byjfioppon,  a  piisus  ei^esiastic,  who  aib^ 
bonded  the  emperor  in  this  expedition.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  Harald,  edixcated  by  his  mother  Tyra, 
:iiirho  vw  fi  Chriatiani^  isras  not  extremely  anrerse 
to  tlie  religioa  of  Jesus ;  it  appears,  however^ 
cerfaiov  that  his  oomrcrsion  was  less  the  effect 
t»f  fas  Mini  cboi^  than  of  die  irresistible  oomt 
anands  of  his  victorious  enany.    For  Otho,  per** 
suaded  that  ti»  Danes  wxnild  never  desist  frcmi      i 
.      /  their 

* 

founders  of  ^he  Christian  religlpn  in  jfungarify  and  their  rcspec* 
live  .pretensions  have  introduced  not  a  little  obscurity  into  this 
imatter.  't'ht  GtrAiam  allege,  that  the  Christian  religion  waai 
hrf»i^a%  Wtd&i  Nwigmry  hj  Oi«ela>  ^ister  to  their  emperor 
Jflenrf.  II.  who  Iwifig  gnen  k  mancwge  to  Stephen,  tht  king 
pf  tl|«ft  ^laiipn,  persuaded  that  prinee  to  embrace  the  gospeL 
*rhe  Bohejnians  iell  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it.  was  by  the 
mioidtry  of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prog-t^,  that  Stephen  was 
eoHVerted*  ^%t  P^les  affirm,  that  Oeysa,  having  married  ft 
Christian  princess  of  their  nation,  viz.  Adelheid,  sister  to  Mir 
cislas,  duke  of  Polandf  was  induced  by  her  remonstrances  an^ 
echortBtiOnfi  to  make  pro&ssibnof  Christianity.  In  consequence 
ef  irare&I  e^amimtion  of  ail  these  pretensions,  we  have  foU 
lowed  the  eent^mefi^  and  ^lectsioins  of  the  Greek  writers,  after 
having  dfligeotly  cooqiaind  them. with  the  Hungarian  hiatori* 
ans ;  and  we  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  authority  of  the 
leaned  Galiiacd^^e  Juxta  Horhad,  who,  in  his  Iniiia  Religionh 
€knstianamter.ffungim>e  JScolesue  orieniaHadsertaf  published 
at  'JFma^sfbft  in- 5.7Mi  decides  this  question  in  favour  of  th^ 
£kee^  .  Alicrtlieraoeduats  of  the)  matter  are  esXremely  iiii« 
ferfepty  and  subject  to  many  doubts  and  difficulties^ 
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CENT,  their  hostile  incursions  and  rapineis^  as  long  as 
^-      they  persevered  in  the  reli&ion  of  their  atncestors, 
which  was  so  proper  to  nounsh  a  ferocity  of  tem- 
per,* and  to  animate  to  military  exploits,  made  it 
the  principal  condition  of  the  tr^ty  of  peace, 
^vhich  he  concluded  with  Harald,  that  both  he 
and  his  subjects  should  receive  the  Christian  faith^ 
[oy    Upon  the  conversion  of  this  prince,  Adal- 
^agus  and  Poppoh  employed  their  injnisteriai  la- 
bours among  the  Cimbrians  and:  Danes,  in  order 
to  engage  them  to  imitate  suchi  an  illilstrious  ex- 
ample;   and \didr^. exhortations  wer^  crpwped 
•with  remarkable,  success,  %o  which  'die  stupend* 
ous  miracles  performed  by  Fbppon  are  S2ud  to 
Jiaye  contributed  in  a  particular  manner.     These 
snirades^  indeed^  were  of  such  a  kihd,  as  mani- 
festly shews  that  they,  derived  their  origin  from 
human  art,  and  not  from  a  divine  interposition 
{/jpj-     ^  long  as  Harald  liv^,  he  used  every 
wisie  and  probable  method  of  cosifirniing  his  sub- 
jects in  the^rehgionithey  had  embraced*    For  this 
purpose  he  established  bishops  in  several  parts  of 
his  dominions,  enactejl  excellent  laws,,  abrogate^ 
superstitious  wstpms,    and  ipiposed  severe  re- 
straints upon  all  vicious  ?ind  immoral  practices. 
But  after  all  these  pious  efforts,  and  salutary  plea- 
sures, which  promised  such  fair  prospects  to  the 
tising  church,  his  son  Suenq,  or  Sw^in^  apostatized 
from  the  truth,  and,  during  ^  certain  time,  in^ 

yolved  the  Christians  ipi  the  4e^st  cal?unity 

?nd 

«       <  ...» 

[o]  Adam,  Bretn.  Hisi.  lib.  il.  cap*  ii.  iii.  p.  16.  cap.  x^- 
p.  20.  in  Lindenbrogii  Scriptoribus  rerum  SeptaaiPP^T 
Alb.  Kranzii  Wandaka,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx» — ^Lndwigii  .l^^i^^ 
Manuscr^or,  torn.  ix.  p:  10.-»— Pontof^xidani  Atmaks  Eic(^ 
Diplonudicif  tomA,  p,  39* 

LpI  Jo.  Adplpb.  Cupirsei.  Annales  Episeopor.  Slesoic-  <»P* 
xiii.  p.  78. — ^Adam  Bremen^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p*  22.  cap.  ^\ 
p.  28 — ^Jo.  Stephan.  ad  Saxonem  Gramme,  p.  1207-— Mol«? 
iniroduct,  ad  Historiam  Chers^nes.  (}iadmc.  part  !!•  <^P'  ^ 
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and  distress^'  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  cent. 
cruelty  and  injustice.  This  persecuting  tyrant  ^ 
felt,  however,  in»  his  turn,  the  heavy  strokes  of 
adversity^  which  produced  a  sahitary  change  in 
his  conduct,  and  happily  brought  him  to  a  better 
mind ;  for  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  embraced  anew  the  religion  he  had 
abandoned,  and  upon  his  restoration  to  his  do* 
minions,  exerted  the  most  ardent  and  exemplary 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  \j[y 

Vin.  It  was  in  this  century,  that  the  first  dawn  in  Nomaj, 
of  the  gospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we 
leam  from  the  most  authentic  records*    The  con- 
version of  that  people  was  attempted,  in  the  year 
933,  by  their  monarch,  Ha^en  Adelsteen,  who 
had  been  educated  aniong  the  English,  and  who 
employed  certain  ecclesiastics  of  that  nation  to  in- 
struct his  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
But  his  pious  eflForts  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
brutal  obstinacy,  with  which  the  Norwegians  per- 
severed in  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  assi- 
duity and  zeal  with  which  his  successor  Harald 
Graufeldt  pursued  the  same  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, were  also  without  effect  [r].     The  succeed- 
ing princes,  fer  from  being  discouraged  by  these 
obstacles,  persisted  firmly  in  their  worthy  purpose, 
and  Haco,  among  others,  yielding  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  Harald,  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  Norwegian  crown,  embraced, 
himself,  the  Christian  religion,  and  recommended 
it,  with  the  greatest  fervour,  to  his  subjiects,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people  that  was  held  in  the 

year 

[jf]  Saxon.  Gramm.  Ristou  Dan.lib.  x.  p.  186. — Pontop- 
pidan,  De  gestis  et  vestigiis  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  tonu  ii« 
cap.  i.  sect.  1,2. 

[r]  Eric.  Pontoppidan,  Anndes  Ecdes.  Dankce  diplonua^ 
torn.  i.  p.  66* 
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cEHt.  year  945'  ts}.  Thfe  r^conrtiwnciatlbri,  tuitwlth* 
*^  standing  the  sol^itinityand  »eal  with  which  it 
'  was  accompanied,  made  little  inipresdkm  upon 
the  mindd  of  this  fierce  and  barharous  pec^le ; 
nor  were  they  entirely  gained  o^et  by  the  aealou^ 
todeavours  erf  Olaus  to  convert  them  to  Qbtristi-^ 
anity,  though  the  pious  diligence  of  that  prince, 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  ^aihtriiip,  wa^ 
not  altogether  mthout  effect  [f].  Btit  that  which 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conversdctti  of  the 
Norwe^ans  was  their  subjection  to  Suenon,  of 
Swein,  king  of  Sweden^  who  having  defeated  theif 
monarch  Ohus  Tryg-guesOn,  became  master  of 
Norway y  and  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  abandon 
the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  uni-* 
Vers^y  the  religion  of  Je^s  [w]*  .  Among  th^ 

various 

'    t»]  Torm.  Torfad   Htdoria  Notwe^da,  tcnA.  H.  p.  185. 
fiU.  ^  ■ 

[t2  Torfttui,  1,  c*  p.  457. 

CCj"  [ttl  Dr.  Mosheim  attributes  h^re  to  SweiR  the  boHOtff 
•which  is  due  to  his  predecessor  Olaus  Tryg-gueeon  ;  if  it  cai> 
be  esteemed  ao  honour  to  have  promoted  a  rational  and  diifin^ 
religion  hj  conipulgien  and  violence,  by  fire  and  ftWOrd«  OhvtBt 
tirho  had  abjurged  pagamfcm  in  Mnglandy  during  Mb  yotitiiy  in 
consequence  ofa  wdrm  and  pathetic  discourse  which  he  had 
heard  from  a  British  priest,  returned  to  Nomay  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  propagate  Christianity  throughout  his  dominions. 
For  this  purpose  he  travelled  from  one  prorinee  to  another, 
attended  by  a  chosen  band  of  sdldiers,  and^  sword  in  bimd^  per-* 
fonned  the  fu«ctioRA  of  mi8«ionary  and  apostle.  >  His  mhiistrf 
thus  enforced,  was  followed  with  the  desired. success  through- 
out all  the  provinces,  except  that  of  DroniJieim,  which  rose  in 
febellion  against  him,  and  attacked  Chriniarihy  with  the  sam^ 
iind  af  arguments  that  Olaus  employed  ift  eot^lishifig  \U 
This  opposition  occasioned  serend  blciody  battiesi  which  endedi 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of  the  god  Thwi 
their  'f  utelar  deity,  whose  stattte  Ohius  dragged  from  its  place, 
atad  burnt  publicly  in  the  sight  pf  his  worshippers.    This  event 
dejected  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drontheim,  who  spb- 
mitted  to  the  reKgion  and  laws  of  their  dotiqueror.    Andtbns, 
befot^  the  reign  of  Suenon,  at  least  before  the  defeat  of  datti 
by  that  prince,  Norway  was  Christian,     See  The  Hbtory  (f 
penrmtk,  lately  pubOshed  in  French  by  Mr.  Mallet,  Professor 
w  Bdles  Lcttres  at  Copenhagen^  vol.  i.  p.  52,  53.        - 


iristiani* 
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irslricHis  doctott,  that  vrer^  sent  to  itistrtict  thitf  Cfeinv  \ 
barbarous  pec^le,  the  most  eminent,  both  in  p^^^^ 
merit  and  authority,  was  Guthebald,  an  English 
priest  [w].  From  Norway^  Christianity  spread  its 
iSahitary  fight  through  the  aci^acent  countries,  and 
was  preached,  with  success,  in  the  Orkney  hhxiA^ 
^»ehich  wefe,  at  this  time,  subject  to  the  Norwe-i 
Ian  kingSj  and  also  m  Iceland  Md  Old  Oroenlmd  / 
^r  it  is  evident,  from  many  dfcumstances  and 
records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  greatest 
Jjart  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  re- 
ceived the  gospel  in  this  pentury  [^]. 

IX,  In  Germany  the  pious  exjddits  of  Otho  therhc  zed 
€Jreat,  contributed  in  a  sin^lar  manner,  to  pfo-^oreadn*e 
mote  the  interest  of  ChristiJtnity,  and  to  fix  and  came  of 
establish  it  upon  solid  foundations  throughout  J^^J^'*'""'^ 
the  empire.    This  truly  great  prince,  whose  piou^ 
magnanimity  clothed  him  with  a  histre  infinitely 
superior  to  tnat  which  he  derived  from  his  ImpJerisi 
dignity,  was  constantly  employed  in  extirpating 
the  remains  of  the  anderit  superstitions,  and  in  sup* 
porting  and  confirming  the  infant  church,  which 
in  several  provinces  had  not  yet  arrived  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  consistence  and  vigour* 
Tliat  there  might  be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern 
the  church,  and  to  contribute  both  by  their  doc^ 
trine  and  example  to  the  reformation  and  im* 
provement  of.  an  unpolished  and  illiterate  people, 
he  established  bishops  in  several  piacb^  smd  ge« 

nerously 

f  tt>3  Chroru  Danicum  a  Lu4ewigio  editum  in  ReliquUs  MS. 
icmtm,  tchti.  ix.  p.  11,  16,  17. 

{si}  Cotoderniitg  the  conversiofi  ^t  the  »ihabieatift«  <A  tiiA 
OrkhegSy  see  Torm*  Torfdei,  ffistcrkt  Rerum  Orcadem*  Ub«  u 
p.  2£.  and  for  an  account  of  the  Icelanders,  the  reader  m^rf 
consult  Arngrim  Jonas'  Cynogesce^  lib.  i.  and  Arius  Mubis.  in 
ISdiedu  IdcmduB;  as  also  Toffsus,  his  Histor.  Noroeg.  torn; 
S.  p.  378,  379.  '417.  and  Gabriel  Liron's  Singularites  Historic 
ques  et  Utteraire^9  torn,  i.  p.  138. — TKe  sanje  Torfaeus  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Groen^ 
landyisi  hitf  Hisbor.  Nr)ro€g*  torn.  tS.  p..374.  and  a!«o  in  hi« 
Croenlandi^c  jlnfiqua,  c*  xyiu  f*  127 n 
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CENT.  Berously  erected  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  of 
^  Brandenburg^  Havelbergy  Meissen^  Magdeburg^ 
*  and  Naumburg;  by  which  excellent  establishments 
the  church  was  furnished  with  eminent  doctors 
from  various  parts^  whose  instructions  were  the 
occasion  of  raising  up  new  labourers  in  the  gos- 
pel  harvest,  and  of  thus  multiplying  the  ministers 
of  Christ  from  time  to  time.  It  was  also  through 
the  munificence  of  the  same  prince,  that  many 
convents  were  erected  for  those  who,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  false  piety  of  the  times,  chose  to 
finish  their  Christian  course  in  the  indolent  sano 
tity  of  a^solitary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express  or- 
der that*schools  were  established  in  almost  every 
city  for  the  education  of  the  youth.  All  tiis  may 
serve  to  shew  us  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  11- 
lustrioi^s  emperor,  whose  merit  would  have  surpas- 
sed the  highest  enconaiums,  had  his  prudence  and 
moderation  been  equal  to  the  fervour  of  his  piety, 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  But  the  su- 
perstition of  his  empress  [^],  and  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  times  deluded  this  good  prince 
into  the  notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  pro- 

Eortion  as  he  loaded  the  clergy  with  riches  and 
onours,  and  that  nothing  was  more  proper  to 
draw  down  upon  him  the  divine  protectionjj  than 
the  exercise  of  a  boundless  liberahty  to  his  minis- 
ters«  In  consequence  of  this  idle  and  extravagant 
fancy,  Otht)  opened  the  sources  of  his  opulence, 
which  flowed  into  the  church  like  an  overgrown 
torrent,  so  that  the  bishopji,  monks,  and  religious 
houses  wallowed  in  wealth  and  abundance.  But 
succeeding  ages  perceived  the  unhappy  effects  of 
this  excessive  and  ill-judged  munificence ;  when 
the  sacred  orders  employed  this  opulence,  which 
they  had  acquired  without  either  merit  or  labour, 

in 

[y]  See  the  life  of  the  empress,  whose  name  was  Adelaid, 
in  the  Lectiones  Jntiqius  of  Henry  Ciinisius,  torn,  iii-  part  I* 
p.  69. . 
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in  gratifying  their  passions,  in  waging  war  against  cent. 
all  who  opposed  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  „^!^  , 

m  l_»^t  •  1  ri  •  PART  I» 

in  purchasing  the  various  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  v^ry>*; 
and  effeminate  life. 

X.  It  was  no  dbubtfiil  mark  of  the  progress  The  plan 
and  strength  of  the  Christian  cause,  that  the  Eu-^^^^^^^^ 
ropean  kin^  and  princes  began  so  ^arly  as  thisedinthu 
century  to  form  the  project  of  a  holy  war  against  ^^^'^^^^  ^ 
the  Mahometans,  who  were  masters  of  Palestine^ 
They  coi^tsidered  it  as  ai^  intolerable  reproach  upon 
Christi^^s,  that  the  very  land  in  which  the  divine 
authoi:  of  their  religion  had « received  his  birth, 
exercised  his  nunistry,  and  made  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  mortals^  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
enemie;  of  the  Christian  nanie.  They  alsp  looked 
upon  it  as  highly  Just,  and  suitable  to  the  ma% 
iesty  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  avenge  the  ca^ 
|amities  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and  reproach, 
which ^itsprofessor?  had  suffered  under  the  Maho^ 
metan  yoke.  The  bloody  signal  wa$  accordingly 
given  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by. 
the  Bloman  pontiff  Silvester  II.  an4  that  in  the 
fiurst  year  c^  his  ponti^catOt  And  this  signal  wa& 
an  epistle,  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  ofJe% 
TUSiUemy  to  the  qhnrch  univer^l  throughout  the 
"world  \z\  in  which  the  Eurppean  powers  ar^ 
solemnly  exhortied  and  entreated  to  succour  and 
ddiver  t}ie  Christians  in  Palestine^  The  exhorta« 
tipns  of  the  pontiff^  wer^,  however,  ^thout  et 
feet,  except  upon  the  inhabitants  of  risa^  who 
are  s^d  tq  have  obeyed  the  papal  summons  with 
the  utmosit  jilacrity,  and  to  hayei  prepared  them-t 
jelviQs  ipiniedi^tely  foj:  a  hply  ciampaign.[a]. 

VOL.11,  ffc  CHAP^ 

[«]  This  is  the  xtvijith  Epistle  in  the  first  pdrt  of  the  col^ 
lection  of  the  letters  of  Silvester  II.  that  is  published  by- 
Du  Chesne,  ip  the  thi^d  volume  of  his  Scriptbr.  History 
Franc,       '  .  ^ 

[a]  See  Muratori  Scr^orsi  rirum  Jtaliafrum^  t09u  iii*  > 
♦QQ% 
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CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  the  cdlarniUms  events  that  happened  to 
the  church  during  this  century. 

GfeNt.  I.  npHE  Christian  religion  suffered  less  in  this 
PART  I.  '  "*•  century  from  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies, 
than  from  th6  defection  of  its  friends.     Of  all  the 


•The  pro-  Pagan  xnonarchs,  under  whose  government  the 
TiS»  1^*  Christians  lived,  none  behaved  to  them  in  a  hofr. 
Saracm.  tile  manner,  nor  tormented  them  Math  the  exe- 
cution of  compulsive  edicts  or  penal  laws,  except 
Gormon  and  Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.  Not^ 
withstanding  this,  their  affairs  were  far  from 
being  either  in  a  fixed  or  flourishing  state ;  nay, 
their  situation  was  frill  of  uncertainty  and  peril, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  The 
Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa^  aiaiidst  the  intestine 
divisions  under  which  they  groaned,  and  the  ca- 
lamities that  overwhelmed  tnem  from  different 
quarters,  were  extremely  assiduous  in  propaga- 
ting every  where  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  nor 
were  their  efforts  unsuccessful.  Multitudes  of 
Christians  fell  into  their  snares  ;  and  the  Turks,  a 
valiant  and  fierce  nation,  who  inhabited  the  nor- 
thern coa^.t  of  the  Caspian  sea,  received  their  doo 
trine.  Tile  uniformity  of  religion  did  not,  how- 
ever, produce  a  solid  union  of  interest  between 
the  Turks  and  Saracens ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
dissensions  and  quarrels  were  never  more  violent 
than  from  the  time  that  Mahomet  became  their 
common  chief  in  religious  matters.  The  succours 
of  the  former  were  implored  by  the  Persians, 
whose  country  was  a  prey  to  the  ambitious  usur- 
^  pations  of  the  latter,  arid  thiese  succours  were 
granted  with  the  utmost  alicrity  and  readiness, 
The  Turks  accordingly  fell  upon  the  Saracens  in  4 
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furious  manner,  drove  them  out  of  the  whole  ex-  cent. 
tent  of  the  Persian  territories,  and  afterwards,  „,?:^ 

PART    Im 

with  incredible  rapidity  and   success,  invaded, 


seized,  and  plundered  the  other  provinces  ^  that 
belonged  to  that  people,  whose  desolation,  in 
reality,  came  on  like  a  whirlwind.  Thus  the 
powerful  empire  of  the  Saracens,  which  its  ene- 
<inies  had  for  so  many  years  attempted  in  vain  to 
overturn,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands  of  its  allies  and 
friends.  The  Turks  accomplished  what  the 
^Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aimed  at ;  they 
struck  suddenly  that  dreadful  blow,  which  ruined 
at  once  the  affairs  of  the  Saracens  in  Persia^ 
and  then  deprived  them  by  degrees  of  their  other 
jdominions ;  and  thus  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
wjas  still  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Christians,  was 
established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen  domi- 
nion [i]. 

II.  In  the  western,  provinces,  the  Christians Th« 
had  much  to  suffer  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  b^ansp^w 
those  who  remained  under  the  darkness  of  pa»  "^te  the 
ganism.    The  Normans,  during  a  great  part  of  this     "^'^^^ 
century,  committed,  in  several  parts  of  France^ 
the  most  barbarous  hostilites,  and  invdyed  the 
Christians,  wherever  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms,  in  numberless  calamities.    The  Samaritans, 
Sdavonians,  Bohemians,  and  others,  who  had    « 
either  conceived  an  aversion  for  the  gospel,  or 
were  sunk  in  a  stupid  ignorance  of  tts  intrinsic 
excellence  and  its  immortal  blessings,  not  only    . 
jen4eavoured  to  extirpate  Christianity  out  of  their 
own  territories  by  the  most  barbarous  efforts  of 
cruelty  and  violence,  but  infested  the  adjacent 
^countries,  where  it  was  professed,  with  fire  and     ^ 
sword,  and  left,  wherever  they  went,  the  most 

jC  c  2  dreadful 

[ft]  For  a  more  ample  account,  of  these  rerolations,  see  the 
J§n7u3es  Turcici  of  Leunckvius ;  as  also  Georgii  Elmacixd 
Histom  Suracmoa^  p.  190.  203.  21Q« 
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QS^*  dreadful  marks  of  their  unrelenting  fury.  Tbi^ 
PART  If  P^i^s?  mareoYer,  did  not  cease  to  molest  tha 
Christians,  until  they  were  subdued  by  Otho 
the  Great,  and  thus,  from  being  the  enemies, 
became  die  friends  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
Hungsuians  also  contributed  their  part  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  church,  by  their  incursions  into  se« 
<ireral  parts  of  Germany y  which  they  turned  into 
Scenes  of  desolation  and  misery ;  while  the  fierce 
Arabs,  by  their  tyranny  in  Spain,  and  their  depre^ 
dations  m  lialy  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
spread  calamity  and  oppression  all  around  them, 
pf  which,  no  doubt,  the  Christians  established  in 
these  parts  had  the  heaviest  portion. 
•  irfUi^^^  ^-  Whoever  considers  the  endless  vexations, 
««Uinitk8,  persecutions,  and  calamities,  which  the  Christ 
tians  suffisred  from  the  nations  that  continued  in 
their  ancient  superstitions,  will  easily  perceive 
the  reason  of  that  fervent  and  inextmguishable 
zeal,  which  Christian  princes  discover^  for  the 
conver^on  of  these  nations,  whose  impetuous  and 
savage  fury  they  experienced  from  time  to  time» 
A  principle  of  self*preservation,  and  a  prudent 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  a  pious 
'seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  engaged 
^hem  to  put  in  practice  every  method  that 
mi^M  open  the  eyes  of  their  barbarous  advert 
saries  fi^m  a  rational  and  well  grounded  hope 
that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  would  mitigate, 
\)y  degrees,  the  ferocity  of  these  nations,  and 
soften  their  rugged  and  untractable  tempers^ 
Hence  it  was,  that  Christian  kings  and  emperors 
left  no  means  unemployed  to  draw  these  infidels 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose, 
they  proposed  to  their  chiefs  alliances  of  mar« 
riage,  offered  them  certain  districts  and  territa< 
ries,  auxiliary  troops  to  maintain  them  against 

tjjieir  pwpies,  upo»  toftditip?  th^  they  wojald 

i^bwdan 
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abandon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  which  cent. 
was  so  proper  to  nourish  their  ferocity,  and  to  '^^ 
encrease  their  passion  for  blood  and  carnage« 
These  oflFers  were  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess^ as  they  induced  the  infidel  chiefs  not  only 
to  lend  an  ear  themselves  to  the  instructions  and 
exhortations  of  the  Christian "  nMssionaries,  but 
also  to  oblige  their  subjects  and  armies  to  follow 
their  examples  in  this  respect. 


CC3 
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PART    II. 

The  Internal  History  of  the  Church* 


CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  the  state  of  letters  and  philosophy  during 

this  century. 

CENT   L  nPHE  deplorable  ignorance  of   this  barba- 
^-  A    rous  age,   in  which  the  drooping  arts 

y^^^^,^  were  totally  neglected,  and  the  sciences  seemed 
Thertate  to  be  upoH  the  point  of  expiring  for  want  of 
<*^i«"e"  encouragement,  is  unanimously  confessed  and 
cJ^  lamented  by  all  the  writers  who  have  transmitted 
to  us  any  accounts  of  this  period  of  time. 
Nor,  indeed,  will  this  fatal  revolutiqp,  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  appear  astonishing  to  such  as 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes, tumults,  and , wars  that  turned  all  things 
into  confusion  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
world,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ignominious  stu- 
picUty  and  dissoluteness  of  those  sacred  orders 
who  had  been  appointed  as  the  guardians  of  truth 
and  learning,  Leo,  sumamed  the  Philosopher^ 
who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was 
himself  an  eminent  lover  of  learning,  and  an 
auispicious  and  zealous  protector  of  such  as  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  ^  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  [c].  This  noble  and  generous  disposi- 
tion appeared  with  still  a  greater  lustre  in  his 
son  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  who  not  only 

discovered 

[c]  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricli  BOUoth.  Greec.  lib.  t.  part  II. 
cap.  T.  p.  363.  I 
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discovered  the  greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  o£  oBnt^ 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  Greece  ViH^  but  also  em-  ^ 
ployed  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  ac« 
complishment  of  thi^  excellent  purpose.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  spared  no  expence  in  draw« 
ing  to  his  court,  and  supporting  in  his  domi- 
nions, a  variety  of  learned  men,  each  of  whom 
excelled  in  son:ie  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  ux  causing  the  most  diligent  search 
to .  be  made  after  ^the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
With  this  view,  also,  he  became  himself  an  au- 
thor [e],  and  thus  animated  by  his  example,  as 
well,  as  by  his  protection,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences  with  their  learned 
productions.  He  employed,  moreover,  a  consi^ 
derable  number  of  able  pens,  in  making  valuable 
extracts  from  the  commentaries  and  other  cornet 
positions  of  the  ancients ;  which  extracts  were 
preserved  in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  of  the  curious  5  and  thus,  by  va. 
rious  exettions  of  liberality  and  zeal,  this  learned 
prince  restored  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  life  and  vigour  [/ ].  But  kvr, 
of  the  Greeks  followed  this  great  and  illustrious 
example ;  nor  was  there  any  among  the  succeeding 

c  c  4  emperors 

[J]  Fabriciusy  Bibliqih.  Gnec,  lib.  v.  part  II.  cap.  v.  p.  486. 

CC3*  C^]  We  have  yet  remaining  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
geneta,  son  of  Leo  the  philosopher,  the  following  produc- 
tions : 

The  Life  of  the  emperor  BusiUus. 

A  Treatise. upon  the  Art  ofGoveming^  in  which  he  ioTesti- 
gatea  the  origin  of  several  nations,  tr<eat8  of  their  power,  their 
progress,  their  revolutions,  and  their  decline,  and  gives  a  series 
of  their  princes  and  rulers. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  a  hand  Army 
and  Naval  Force  in  Order  of  Battk,  .  '     ■ 

Tkoo  Books  concerning  the  eastern  and  tveste^-n  Prodnces^ 
Which  may  be  considered  as  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
empire  in  the  time  of  this  prince. 

Q/]  All  this  appears  evident  from,  the  accounts  left  upoA 
record  by  Zonar«9|  in  his  Annales,  torn.  iii.  p.  155.  edi^ 
Paris, 


X. 
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CENT,  emperors  who  equaUed  these  two  excellent  prilice^ 
jj^  in  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  in 
'  lending,  by  their  protection  aidd  encouragement, 
an  auspicious  hand  to  rsdse  out  of  obscurity  and 
dejection,  neglected  and  depressed  genius.  But 
what  IS  still  more  remarkable,  Consfahtine 
Porphyrojgeneta,  whom  we  have  now  been  rie- 
pifesenting  ais  the  riestoref  of  letters,  and  whont 
the  Greeks  unanimously  admire  in  this  character, 
is  supposed  by  some  •  to  have  done  considerable 
prejucfice  to  tne  cause  of  learning  by  the  very 
means  he  employed  to  promote  its  advancement. 
J'or  by  employing  learned  men  to  extract  froni 
the  writers  of  antiquity  what  they  thought  might 
Contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  various  art* 
and  sciences,  he  gave  too  much  occasion  to  ne- 
glect the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence  of 
the  efieminat^  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studiei 
to  these  extracts,*  and  neglected,  in  efiFect,  the 
perusal  of  the  writcfs  from  whom  they  were 
drawn.  And  hence  it  unfortunately  happened, 
that  many  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  anti- 
quity were  lost,  at  this  time,  through  the  sloth  and 
negligence  of  the  Greeks* 
rcwemi-  11.  This  method,  as  the  event  manifestly 
"e,^*5^"ng  shewed,  was  really  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
the  Greeks,  tr ue  learning  and  genius.  And  accordingly  we 
find  among  the  Greek  writers  of  this  century  but 
a  small  number^  who  acquired  a  distinguished  ancl 
shining  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  so 
that  the  fair  and  engaging  prospects  which  seeined 
to  arise  in  the  cause  of  learning  from  thd  munifi- 
cence and  zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  vanished 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  though  the  seeds  of  science 
were  richly  sown,  the  natural  expectations  of  an 
abundant  harvest  were  unhappily  disappointed. 
Nor  did  the  cause  of  philosophy  succeed  better 
than  that  of  literature.  Philo^phers  indeed  there 

were;  and,  am(»)g  them,  some  that  were  not 

destitute 
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destitute  of  ^e{ims  and  abilities ;  but  none  who  cent. 
rendered  their  names  immortal  by  productions  x. 
that  were  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  poste-  ''^^^  '** 
irity :  A  certain  number  of  rhetoricians  and  gram^ 
tnarians :  A  few  poets  who  were  above  contempt ; 
and  several  historians^  who,  without  deserving 
the  highest  encomiums.  Were  not,  however,  totally 
Void  of  merit :  Such  were  the  members  which 
composed  at  this  time  the  republic  of  letters  itk 
Greece^  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  those  kinds  of  literature  alone,  in  which  iridus** 
try,  imagination,  and  memory  are  concerned. 

III.  Mgtj/ptj  though  at  this  time  it  groaned  Tiie>«taf# 
under  a  heavy  and  exasperating  yoke  of  oppres- amra^f 
fiion  and  bondage,  produced  writers,  who  in  genius  saracen% 
and  learning  were  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Grecian  literati.     Of  the  many  ex* 
amjdes  we  might  mention  to  prove  the  truth  of 

this  assertion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  of 
Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alea^andria^  who  cultivated 
the  sciences  of  physic  and  theology  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  cast  a  new  light  upon  them 
both  by  his  excellent  writings.  The  Arabians^, 
during  this  whole  century,  preserved  that  noble 
passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been 
kindled  among  them  in  the  preceding  age ;  and 
hence  they  abounded  with  physicians,  mathema- 
ticians, and  philosophers,  whose  names  and  cha- 
racters, together  with  an  account  of  their  respec- 
tive abilities  and  talents,  are  given  by  Leo  Africa- 
©us  and  other  literary  historians. 

IV.  The  Latins  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  a^n^^^' 
very  diflferent  kind.    They  were  almost  without  ^^^"^^"^ 
exception  sunk  in  the  most  brutish  and  barba- 
rous ignorance ;  so  that,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous accounts  of  the  most  credible  writers,  no- 
thing could  be  more  melancholy  and  deplorable 

than  the  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  western  world 
during  this  century,  which,  with  respect  to  learn- 
ing. 
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CBNT.  ing  and  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  called  the 
^      Iron  Age  of  the  Latins  [^g].    Some  learned  men 

FART  I .  ^£  jjiQdern  times  have,  we  confess,  ventured  to 
call  this  in  question :  but  their  doubts  are  certainly 
without  foundation,  and  the  matter  of  fact  is 
too  firmly  established  by  unquestionable  authori- 
ties to  lose  any  part  of  its  credit  in  consequence 
of  the  objections  they  allege  agains.t  it  [fi}.  It  is 
true,  there  were  public  schools  founded  in  most 
of  the  European  provinces,  some  of  which  were 
erected  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  rest  in  those 
cities  where  the  bishops  resided.  It  is  also  true, 
that  through  this  dismal  night  of  ignorance  there 
shone  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order,  who  eyed  with 
ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rays  of 

light 

tsl,  I'he  testilnonies  that  pfotre  the  ignofatice  which  pre* 
iraliled  in  the  tenth,  century,  ai-e  collected  by  Du  3oulay,  ifl 
his  Historia  jicad.  Paris,  torn,  i*  p.  288  ;  and  also  by  Lud» 
Aut.  Muratori,  in  his  jintiquitaU  ItaL  medii  cevi,  torn.  iii.  p« 
831.  ettom.  ii.  p.  ,141,  &c. 

[A]  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Prcefatio  ad  codicemjurti 
Nat.  et  Gentium  Diplomat,  affirms,  that  thete  was  more  know- 
ledge and  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  than  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  particularly  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But 
this  is  washing  the  Ethiopian ;  it  is  also  an  extravagant  assertion, 
and  savours  much  of  paradox.     We  shall  be  better  directed  ifl 
our  notions  of  this  matter  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Prcefatio  ad  M- 
4or.  SS-  Ordin.  Bened.  Quint.  Siscp.  2.  by  the  authors  of  the 
Bistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  and  by  Le  BeuPs  Dissertat. 
de  Statu  literarum  in  Franda^  a  Carplo  M.  ad  regem  Rohertf 
who. all  agree  in  acknowledging  the  gross  ignorance  of  this 
century,  though  they  would  engage  us  to  belief  e  that  its  bar- 
barism and  darkness  were  not  se  hideout  as  tfaey  are  commo&lT 
.  represented^  There  are,  indeed,  several  considerations  that  ren- 
der the  reasons  and  testimonies  even  pf  these  writers  not  a  little? 
defective  ;  but  we  nevertheless  agree  with  them  so  far,  as  to 
grant  that  all  learning  and  knowledge  were  not  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished in  Europe  at  this  time,  and  that,  in  the  records  o* 
this  century,  we  shall  find  a  few  chosen  spirits,  who  pienxi 
through  theclou4  of  ignorance  that  covered  the  multitu<l0* 
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light  upon  the  darkness  of  a. barbarous  age.  But  cent.. 
they  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  extreme  ^• 
rarity  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  infelicity  of  the 
times  in  which  they  appeared.  In  the  seminaries 
of  learning,  such  as  they  were,  the  seven  liberal 
sciences  were  taught  in  the  most  unskilful  and  mi^ 
serable  manner,  and  that  by  the  monks,  'who 
esteemed  the  arts  and  sciences  no  further  than  as 
they  were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the  views  ofs  super-, 
stition. 

V.  They  who  were  the  most  learned  and  ju-MoniJA 
cHdous  among  the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were  ^^"^*' 
desirous  of  employing  usefully  a  part  of  their  lei- 
sure applied  themselves  to  the  composition  of 
annals  and  histories,  which  savoured  of  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  the  times.  Such  were 
Abo,  Luitprand,  Wittekind,  Fulcuin,  Johannes 
Capuanus,  Ratherius,  Flodoard,  Notker,  Ethel- 
bert,  and  others,  who,  though  very  different 
from  each  other  in  their  respective  degrees  of 
merit,  were  all  in  general  ignorant  of  the  true  na- 
ture and  rules  of  historical  composition.     Several 

of  the  poets  of  this  age  gave  evident  marks  of  true 
g^us,  but  they  were  strangers  to  the  poetic  art, 
which  was  not  indeed  necessary  to  satisfy  a  peo* 
pie  utterly  destitute  of  elegance  and  taste.  The 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  these  unhappy 
times  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  ;  their  me- 
thod of  instructing  was  full  of  absurdities,  and 
their  rules  trivial,  and  for  the  most  part,  injudici- 
ous. The  same  judgment  may  be  formed  in  ge- 
neral of  the  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music,  which  were  more  or  less  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  of  which  a  more  particular  account 
would  be  uninstructing  and  insipid. 

VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no  The  mte 
farther  than  the  single  science  of  logic  or  dialectics^  phy!^*^*'**'  . 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  suxx>  and  subtance 

of 
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CEKT,  of  ail  human  wisdom.    But  this  XoAc^  which  was 
^-     so  highly  admired^  was  drawn  without  the  least 

*^^^  "•  perspicuity  or  method  from  a  book  of  Categories^ 
which  some  have  unjustly  attributed  to  Angus* 
tin,  and  others  to  Porphyry*    It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  the  Timcem  of  Plato,  the  Topica  of  Cicero 
and  Aristotle,  and  the  book  of  the  latter,  De 
interpretationey  with  other  compositions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  several 
of  the  doctors  of  this  century,  ^  as  we  learn  from 
credible  accounts  ;  but  the  same  accounts  inform 
us,  that  the  true  sense  of  these  excellent  authors 
was  understood  by  almost  none  of  those  diat  per-i     i 
used  them  daily  [i]*    It  vdU  appear,  no  doubty 
^rprising,  that  in  such  an  ignorant  age  such  a 
subtle  question  as  that  concerning  universalideas 
should  ever  have  been  thought  of ;  true  however 
it  is,  that  the  famous  controversy,  Whether  tm* 
versdl  ideas  belonged  to  the  class  cf  objects^  or  of 
mere  ncrnies  ;  a  controversy  which  perplexed  and 
bewildered  the  Latin  doctors  in  succeeding  times, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  two  opposite  sects  of  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists  ;  was  started  for  the  first 
time  in  this  century.     Accordingly  we  find  la 
several  passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  this  tedious  and  intricate 
dispute  Vk\ 

m 

[/]  Gunzo  Epistol.  ad  Monachos  Augtenses  in  Martene 
CoUect.  Ampliss.  Monufnentor^  Feter,  torn,  iii,  p.  304«. 

[k"]  This  appears  evident  from  the  following  remarkabW 
passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  S04th  page  of  the 
Ivork  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  and  in  which  the  IcarBed 
Gunzo  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  AristotekSf 
geniLSy  specimen^  differentiam^  proprium  et  acddens  suBsiitere  de' 
negavity  qtuB  Platoni  snhsistentia  persuasit,  Aristotdian  Pw' 
toni  magis  credendum  putat^  ?  Magna  est  utriusque  auctarU^f 
quatentis  vix  atufeat  qui$  alterum  alteri  dignitate  pra^rre.  Here 
we.  see  plainly  the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the  found*^^* 
laid  for  that  knotty  dispute  which  puzzled  the  mfetapbyM*^^ 
brains  of  the  Latin  doctors  in  after-times.     Gonzo  was  wt 

*  adventurott* 
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VII.  Iiie  drooping  sciences  found  an  eminent  cent. 
and  illustrious  patron,  towards  the  conclusion  of  ^ 
this  century,  in  the  learned  Gerbert,  a  native  ^^^  '^* 
of  France^  who,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  ponti-  ^j,^ 
ficate,  assumed  the  title  of,  Sylvester  II.  The  ration'of' 
jgenius  of  this  famous  pontiff  was  extensive  and eu^^'bt 
sublime,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of  syivevcw 
literature ;  but  its  more  peculiar  bent  was  turned  ^^ 
towards  mathematical  studied.  Mechanics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  every  other 
Jkind  of  knowledge  that  had  the  least  affinity  to 
tiiese  important  sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this 
restorer  of  learning  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and 
not  without  success,  as  his  writings  abundandy 
testify;  nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  employed  every 
method  that  was  proper  to  encoiin^e  and  animate 
others  to  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sd* 
ences.  The  effects  of  this  noUe  zeal  were  visible 
in  Germany y  France^  and  Italy ^  both  in  this  and 
in  the  following  century ;  as  by  the  writings,  e±« 
ample,  and  encouraging  exhortations  of  Ger- 
belt,  many  were  excited  to  the  study  of  physic, 
-mathematics,  an4  philosophy,  and  in  general  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  in  all  its  various  branches. 
If;  indeed,  we  compare  thb  learned  pontiff  witli 
the  mathematicians  of  niodem  times,  his  merit, 
in  that  point  of  view,  will  alipost  totally  disap^ 
pear  under  such  a  disad^tageous  comparison ; 
for  his  geometry y  though  it  be  easy  and  perspicu-^ 
00s,  is  but  elementary  and  superficial  [/].  Ye^ 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  marvellous  in  an  age  pf 
barbarism  and  darkness,  and  surpassed  the  coxo^ 
prehension  of  those  pigmy  philosophers,  whose 
eyeS)  under  the. auspicious  direction  of  Gerbert^ 

were 

adTentiirbus  enough  to  attempt  a  solution  of  tbid'  ixitricate 
question^  which  he  leaves  undecided ;;  others  were  less  modesty 
without  being  more  successful.  , 

[/]  This  geometry  was  published  by  Pezius,  in  \isTh^S(^^TU4 
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CENT,  were  but  just  beginning  to  open  upon  the  fight 
X-     Hence  it  was,  that  the  geometrical  figures,  de- 
^  ^  "■  scribed  by  this  mathematical  pontifF,  were  re- 
garded by  the  monks  as  magicd  operations,  and 
the  pontifF  himself  was  treated  as  a  m^gidan  and 
a  disciple  of  Satan  \in]. 
wiio  de-        Vin.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  fecundity  of 
imbwied    ^^^  genius  alone,  that  Gerbert  was  indebted  for 
aod^udf^  the  knowledge  with  which  he  now  began  to  en- 
^h^A^  lighten  the  European  provinces ;    he  had  derived 
aok      *'  a  part  of  his  erudition,  particularly  in  physic, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  from  the  writings 
and  instructions  of  the  Arabians,  who  were  settled 
in  Spain.    Thither  he  had  repaired  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  the  se- 
minaries of  learning  at  Cordua  and  Sevilkj  with  a 
^ew  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors  [n]  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps,  by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans 
were  directed  and  engaged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  source  of  instruction  in  after-times.    For  it 
IS  undeniably  certain,  that  from  the  time  of  Ger- 
bert, such  of  the  Eutopeans  as  were  ambitious 
of  making   any   considerable  progress  in. phy- 
sic, arithmetic,  geometry,  or  philosophy,  enter- 
tained the  most  i^g^  and  impatient  desire  of  re- 
xeiving  instruction  either  from  the  academical 
lessons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phi- 
^    losophers,  who  had  founc^d  schools  in  several 
parts  of  Spain  and  Itab/.    Hence  it  was^  that  the 
roost  celebrated  productions  of  these  doctors  were 
translated  into  Latin,  their  tenets  and  systems 
•adopted  with  z^eal  in  the  European  schools,  and 
that  numbers  went  over  to  Spain  2nd  Italy  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  mouths  of  these  &• 

mou$ 

[m]  See  ffist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  tdm*  vi,  p.  55^.— D» 
Boulay,  Hist.  AcadU  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  S14,  319.— Naudc, 
^pologie  pour  hss  Grands  Hommes  Jaussement  accuses  de» 
fifagiey  chap.  xixV  sect «  4. 

[wj  See  Du  Poulayi  ffisfor.  Awi-  Boriu  tpjn.  »*  ^  ^^*' 
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mous  teachers,  which  were  supposed  to  utter  no-  cent. 
Aine:  but  the  deepest  mysteries  of  wisdom  and  ^- 
knowledge.  However  excessive  this  veneration 
for  the  Arabian  doctors  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy,  or 
mathematics,  which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the 
tenth  century,  was  ori^nally  derived  from  them ; 
and  that  the  Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fathers 
of  European  philosophy. 


CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  churchy 
and  its  form  rf government  during  t/us  century. 

I.  npO  those  who  consider  the  primitive  dig-  The  cor- 
JL  nity  and  the  solemn  nature  of  the  mini-™P{j^ 
sterial  character,  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  clergy, 
must  appear  deplorable  beyond  all  expression. 
These  corruptions  were  mounted  to  the  most 
enormous  height  in  that  dismal  period  of  the 
church  which  we  have  now  before  us.  B(Sth  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  the  clergy 
were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  most 
worthless  set  of  men,  shamefally  illiterate  and 
stupid,  ignorant  more  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters, equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  supersti- 
tion, and  capable  of  the  most  abonunable  and 
flagitious  deeds.  This  dismal  degeneracy  of  the 
sacred  order  was,  according  to  the  most  credible 
accounts,  principally  owing  to  the  pretended 
^hiefis  and  rulers  of  the  universal  church,  who  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  commission  of  the  most  . 
odious  crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
lawless  impulse  of  the  most  licentious  passions 
lyithout  relvif tance  or  remorse,  who  confounded, 

in 
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CENT,  in  short,  all  difference  between  just  and  unjust, 
'^'  to  satisfy  their  impious  annibition,  and  whose  spirir 
tual  empire  was  such  a  diversined  scene  of  ini- 
quity and  violence,  as  never  was  e:i(hibited  under 
^ny  of  those  temporal  tyrants,  who  have  been  the 
scourges  of  mankind.  We  may  form  some  no 
tion  of  the  Grecian  patriarchs  from  the  smgle  ex- 
ample of  Theophylact,  who,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  most  respectable  writers,  made  the 
most  impious  trafSc  of  ecclesiastical  promotions^ 
and  expressed  no  sort  of  care  about  any  thing  but 
his  dogs  and  horses  [o].  Degenerate,  however, 
and  licentious  as  these  patriarchs  might  be,  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  less  profligate  and  incle« 
cent  than  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Thehirtory  11.  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that 
^a*n  l^°"  lived  in  this  century,  is  a  history  of  so  many 
tilft.  ^'  monsters,  and  not  of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible 
series  of  the  most '  flagitious,  tremendous,  and 
complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of 
the  Romish  communion,  unanimously  confess, 
The  source  of  thea?  disorders  must  he  sought  for 
principally  in  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
greatest  part  of  Etirope^  and  th^t  afflicted  liab/  iQ 
a  particular  manner,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
race  of  Charlemagne.  Upon  the  ^^ath  of  the 
pontiff  Benedict  IV.  which  happened  in.  the  year 
903y  Leo  V.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  lyhich 

< 

(j3*  [o]]  This  exemplary  prehte,  wlio  sold  ei»iy  eocleriastM 
benefice  as  soon  as  it  became  vacant*  had  in  his  stabk  abpve 
^000  hunting  horses^  which  he  fed  with  pignuts^  pistacbiosji 
^ates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines^ 
16  all  which  he  added  the  richest  perfumes.  One  Holy  Thurs*. 
day,  as  he  was  celebrating  high-mass,  his  groom  brought  hiffl 
the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  mares  had  foaledj 
Upgn  which  he  threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left  the  church,  and 
pn  in  raptures  to  the  stable,  whercv  having  expressed  his  joy 
at  that  grand  event>  he  retiu-ned  to  the  altar  to  finish  the  it 
Vine  service,  which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  absence* 

^  ^hxxTY^  Hist.  Eccksiast.  Uvre.  Iv.  p.  97*  edit.  Jffm^. 
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he  enjoyed  no  longer  than  forty  days,  l^eipg^  de-  cent, 

PART lU 


throned  by  Christopher^  and  (C^st  intjp  prison. 


Christopher,  in  his  turn,  was  deprived  of  the 
pontifical  dignity  the  year  following -by  Sergius  . 
HI.  a  Roman  presby tpr,  seconded  by .  the  prpr 
tection  and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most  power- 
ful Tuscan  prince,  who  had  a  supreme  and  un-» 
limited  direction  in  all  the  affairs  that  vtnere  trans-* 
acted,  at  Rome.  Anastasius  III.  and  I^ando, 
i?«rho,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius,  in  the  yeap 
01 15  \yere  raised  i^uccessively  to  the  papal  dignity, 
tojpyed  it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  render  their  najmes  ili 
hastrious. 

►    ni.    After  the  death  of  Lando,  whidi  hap*  J°^  ^ 
pened  in  the  year  914,  Alberic  [p],  marquis,  otKo^n 
count  of  Tuscany^  whose  opulence  was  prodigious^  p®°^* 
and  whose  authority  in  Rome  was  despotic  and 
imlimited,  obtained  the  pontificate  for  John  X. 
archbishop  of  Ravenna^  in  comjdiance  with  the 
toficitation     of    Theodora,    his    mother-in-law, 
whose  lewdness  was  the  principle  that  interested 
her  in  this  promotion  [^r].    This  infamous  elec- 
tion will  not  surprise  such  as  know  that  the  laws 
of  Rome  were  at  this  time  absolutely  silent ;  that 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  equity  were  oyerpoWf- 
ered  and  suspended ;  and  that  all  things  were 
carried  on  in^  that  great  city  by  interest  or  cor- 
voL.  II.  p  d  ruption^ 

C3*  [^]  It  was  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not  Alberic,  who 
<wa8_the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Theodora,  of  whom  Di\ 
*Mosfieim  here  speaks.  Alberic  was  grandson  to  this  Thet^ 
dora,  by  her  daughter  Marozia,  who  was  married  to  Albef£. 
See  Spanheim,  EccL  Hist,  Secul.  x.  p.  14S2. — Fleury,  Hist. 

JEccle^,  livre  liv.  p.  571.  edit.  BruxeUe.- This  latter  histo- 

«nan  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  younger  Theodora,  the  sister 
-of  Marozia,  who,  from  an  amorous  principle*,  raised  John  X. 
-to  the  pontificate. 

0^  [^]  Theodora,  mistress  of  Rome,  had  John  X.  ^ised 
-to  the  pontificate,  that  she  might  continue  that  licentious  com- 
fnerce  in  which. she  had  livjed  with  .that  carnal  ecclesiastic  for 
xn^ny  years  past^     See  Fleury^  and  other  writerSf  ^e.    .    . 
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CENT,  ruption,  by  '^dolence  or  friud.    John  X.  though 


X. 


in  other  respects  a  scandalous  example  of  iniquity 
'  and  lewdness  in  the  papal  chair,  acquired  a  cer^ 
tain  degree  of  reputation  by  his  glorious  cam* 
paign  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  from 
the  settlement  they  had  made  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Gatigiiano  [r].  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy 
his  glory  long ;  the  enmity  of  Marozia,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodora,  and  wife  of  Alberic,  proved 
fatal  to  him.  For  this  bloody-minded  woman 
having  espoused  Wido,  or  Guy,  marquis  of  Tus- 
cany^ after  the  death  of  her  first  consort,  engaged 
him  to  seize  the  wanton  ponti£F,  who  was  her  mo- 
ther's lover,  and  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  prison 
where  he  lay  confined.  This  licentious  and  un- 
lucky pontiflF  was  succeeded  by  Leo  VI.  who  sat 
but  seven  months  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which 
was  filled  after  him  by  Stephen  Vn.  The  death 
of  this  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year  931) 
presented  to  the  ambition  of  Marozia  an  object 
worthy  of  its  grasp ;  and  accordingly  she  raised 
to  the  papal  dignity  John  XL  who  was  the  fruit  of 
her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  pretended  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  Sergius  HI.  whose  adulterous 
commerce  with  that  infamous  womaiv^ve  an  m- 
Jhllible  guide  to  the  Roman  church  [^3* 

0C5*  \j2  ^"  *^^  original  we  have  Moniem  GariUanum^  which 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake,  as  the  Garigliano  is  a  river  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  and  not  a  inountain. 

[*]  The  character  and  cotiduct  of  Marozia  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  most  infamous  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  historians,  who  affirm,  with  ont 
voice,  that  John  XI.  was  the  fruit  of  her  carnal  commerce  with 
Sergius  III.  Eccard,  alone,  in  his  Origines  Guelphicat  ^^^ 
i.  lib.  ii,  p.  131.  has  ventured  to  clear  her  from  this  reproach, 
and  to  assert,  that  Sergius,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, was.  her  lawful  and  first  husband.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  highly  extravagant^  if  not  impudent,  to  pretend  to  ac- 
quit, without  the  least  testimony  or  proof  of  her  innocence,  a 
woman  who  is  known  to  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  every 
principle  of  virtue. 
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IV.  John  XL  who  was  placed  at  the  head  o£  cent. 
the  diurch  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mo-      ^* 
theJP,  was  puUed  dowti  from  this  summit  of  spiri-  ^^^1^ 
tual  grandeur  A.D.  953,  by  Alberic  his  half-bro-johnxu 
ther,  who  had  conceived  the  utmost  aversion  and  xn, 
against  him.    Els  mothei"  Marozia  had,  after  the 
death  of  Wido,  entered  anew  into  the  bonds  of 
n^atrimony  with  Hugo,  king  of  /to^,  who  having 
offended  his  step-son  Alberic,  felt  severely  the 
weight  of  his  resentment,    which    vented    its 

fury  upon  the  whole  family  j  for  Alberic  drove 
out  of  JRome  not  only  Hugo,  but  also  Marozia 
and  her  son  the  pontiff,  and  confined  them  in  pri- 
son, where  the  latter  ended  his  days  in  the  year 
936*  The  four  pontiffs,  who,  in  their  turns,  suc- 
ceeded John  XI.  and  filled  the  papal  chair  un- 
til the  year  956,  were  Leo  VII.  Stephen  VUL 
Marinus  II.  and  Agapet,  whose  characters  were 
much  better  than  that  of  their  predecessor,  and 
whose  government,  at  least,  was  not  attended 
with  those  tumults  and  revolutions  that  had  so 
often  shook  the  pontifical  throne,  and  banished 
from  Rome  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and 
concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Agapet,  which 
happened  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  11.  who  to  the 
dignity  of  Roman  consul  joined  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  opulence  which  nothing  could  resist, 
raised  to  the  pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who 
was  yet  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  and  desti- 
tute, besides,  of  every  quality  that  was  requisite 
in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  and 
important  oflice.  This  unworthy  pontiff  assumed 
the  name^  of  John  XII.  and  thus  introduced  the 
custom,  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Rome^  of  changing  each  \ 
their  usual  name  for  another  upoh  their  succession 
to  the  pontificate.  ^ 

V.  The  fate  of  John  XII.  was  .as  unhappy  asTht  fate  rf 
his  promotion  had  been  scandalous.    Unable  to  ^""^  ^^ 

D  d  2.  bear    . 
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CHNT.  bear  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king 
^-  of  Italy ^  he  sent  ambassiadors,  in  the  year  960,  tQ 
'  Otho  the  Great,  intreating  him  to  march  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  deliver 
the  church  and  the  people  from  the  tyranny  un- 
der which  they  groaned.  To  these  intreaties  the 
perplexed  pontiff  added  t  sdemn  promise,  thatj 
ff  the  German  monarch  came  to  his  assistance,  he 
would  array  him  with  the .  purple  and*  the  other 
fensigns  of  sovereignty,  and  proclaim  faim  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Otho  received  this  embassy 
with  pleasure,  marched  into  Itaty  at  the  head  dF 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  accordingly  sa- 
luted by  John  with  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
"Romans.  The  pontiff,  however,  soon  perceiving 
that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipitation, 
repented  of  the  step  he  liad  taken,  and,,  though 
lie  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  lus 
lawful  sovereign,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn 
manner^  yet  he  broke  his  oath,  and  joined  with 
Adalbert,  the  son  of  Berenger,  against  Otho. 
This  revolt  was  not  left  unpunished.  The  em- 
peror returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964 ;  caDed  a 
council,  before  which  he  accused  and  convicted 
the  pontiff  of  many  crhnes  ;  and  after  havingde- 
' graded  him,  in  the  mtost  ignominious  manner, 
7rom  his  high  office,  he  appointed  Leo  VIII.  to 
'fill' his  place. .  Upon  Otiio*s  departure  ft-om  Rorn^i 
John  returned  to  that  city,  and  in  a  coundl, 
which  he  assembfed  in  the  year  964,  condemned 
the  pontiff  whom  the  emperor  had  elected,  and 
soon  after  died  in  a  miserable  and  violent  manner. 
'  After  his  death  the  Romans  chose  Benedict  V. 
'bishop  of 'i?07H^,  in  opposition  to  Leo;  but  the 
'  emperor  annulled  this  election,  restored  Leo  to  the 
'  papal  chair,  and  carried  Benedict  to  Hamburgh 
where  he  died  in  exile  \t\  .         '  \\' 

f fj  In  the  account  1  have  here  given  Df.thc  pontiffs  of  tW» 

century ,T  have  consulted  the  sources,  which  are  to'be-founot 

'  fcr  the  moat  part,  in  MtXratorl's  Scriptw^  Rerum  Ita^ 
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VL  The  ponti£&  who  covcmed  the  see  of  lUnhi  cent. 
from  Leo  VIIL  who  died  A.  D.  965,  to  Ger-  ^^:^  ^^ 
bert  or  Sylvester  IL  who  was  msed  to  the  pon- 


tificate towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  john  xiij. 
were  more  happy  in  their  administration,  as  well  ^<^edM» 
as  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  than  their  infap- 
mous  predecessors ;  yet  none  of  them  so  exem« 
plary  as  to  deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to 
eminent  virtue*  John  XIOL  who  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate  in  the  year  965,  by  the  authority 
of  Otho  the  Great,  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  his  adihinistration ;  but,  the 
year  following,  upon  the  emperor's  return  to 
Italy^  he  was  restored  to  his  high  dignity,  in  the 
calm  possession  of  which  he  ended  his  days  A.  D, 
972.  His  successor  Benedict  VI.  was  not  so 
happy ;  cast  into  prison  by  Crescentius,  son  of 
the  famous  Theodora,  in  consequence,  of  the 
hatred  which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both 
against  his  person  and  government,  he  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  ignominy,  and  was  strangled  in 
the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  hie  lay  con^ 
fined.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Oreatj 
whose  power  and  severity  kept  the  Romans^  in 
av(re,  died  in  the  year  973,  and  with  him  expired 
that  order  and  disci{)line  which  he  had  restored  in 
Rome  by  salutary  laws  executed  with  impartiality 
find  vigour.     The  face  of  things  was  entirely 

D  d  3  changed 

ti%  also  BaroniuS)  Peter  de  Marca^  Sigonins  T)e  Regno  Italupi 
with  the  learned  annotations  of  Ant.  Sassius,  Muratoriy  in 
his  jdnndles  ItalicBy  Pagi,  and  other  writers,  all  of  whona  hav^ 
(lad  access  to  the  sources,  and  to  several  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  The  narrations  I 
have  here  given,  are  most  certainly  true  upon  the  whole, 
Jt  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  man^  parts  of  the  papa} 
^story  lie  yet  in  great  obscurity,  and  stand  much  in  need  of 
farther  illustration ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  a  spirit  of  partiality 
has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  history  of  the  pontiffs, 
\^y  corrupting  it,  and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a  omlftkudc  q( 
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C£NT.  changed  by  that  event ;  licentiousness  and  dis- 
^     order,  seditions,  and  assassinations  resumed  their 
'  former  sway,  and  diffused  their  horrors  through 
that  miserable  city.    After  the  death  of  Benedict, 
the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Franco,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Boniface  VII.  but  enjoyed  his  dig^ 
nity  only  for  a  short  time  ;  for  scarcely  a  month 
had  passed  after  his  promotion,  when  he  was  de- 
posed  from  his  office,  expelled  the  city,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Donu^  IL  [u],  who  is  known  by  no 
other  circumstance  than  his  name.     Upon  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  97^,  Bene- 
.diet  Vn.  was  created  pontiff;   and,  during  the 
space  of  nine  years,  ruled  the  church  without 
much  opposition,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
This    peculiar    happiness  was,  without    doubt, 
principally  owing  to  the  opulence  and  credit  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged;    for  he  was 
nearly  related  to   the    famous   Alberic,  whose 
power,  or  rather  despotism,  had  been  unUmited  in 
jRomep 
joh^j  XIV,.    vn^  His  successor  John  XIV.  who,  from  the 
•^^  ^^'   bishopric  of  Paviay  was  raised  from  the  pontifi- 
cate, derived  no  ^uppprt  from  his  birth,  which 
was  obscure,  hbr  did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  Otho  III.  to  whom  he  owed  nis  pro- 
motion.    Hence  the  calamities  that  feU  upon  him 
with  such  fury,  and  the  misery  thaJt  concluded 
his  transitory  grandeur ;  £pr  Boniface  VII.  who 
had  usurped  the  papal  throne  in  tlie  year  974, 
and  in  a  little  timQ  after  had  been  banished  Ro^i 
returned  from  Constantinople,  whither  he  had.fled 
for  refuge,  and  seized  thfe  unhwpy  pontiff^  had 
h^m  thrown  into  piis6n,and  afterwards  pit  to 
'  death.    Thiis  Bpnifi^ce  fesuriied  the  government 

pf  the  church ;  but  his  veign  w^aa  also  transitory^ 
i      •      '  '     ^'  for 

•  C^  C«l  Some  writers  place  Doous  Hi  before  Benedict  VL 
^  Se?  the  labtda  Sj/noptica^  Hist.  £coks»  of  the  learned  P/0» 
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for  he  died  about  six  months  after  his  restoradon  cent. 
£w].  He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV.  whom  some  ^,  ^^ 
writers  call  John  XVI.  because,  as  they  allege, 
there  was  another  John,  who  ruled  the  church 
during  the  space  of  four  months,  and  whom 
they  consequently  call  John  XV.  \jf].  Leav- 
ing it  to  th^  reader's  choice  to  call  that  John  of 
Mrhom  we  speak,  the  XV.  or  the  XVI.  of  that 
name,  w?  shall  only  observe  that  he  possessed  the 
papal  dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996 ;  that  his  ' 
administration  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled  state 
pf  the  Roman  affairs  would  permit  $  and  that  the 
tranquillity  he  enjoyed  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
Jiis  wisdom  and  pruden(:e,  as  to  his  being  a  Ra- 
man by  birth,  and  to  his  descent  from  noble  and 
illustrious  ancestors*  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
his  successor  Gregory  V.  who  was  a  German,  aind 
who  was  elected  pontiff  by  the  order  of  Otbo  IIL 
A.  D.  996,  met  with  a  quite  different  treatment  ( 
ifor,  Crescens,  the  Roman  consul,  drove  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  conferred  his  dignity  upon  John 
XVI.  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Phila*- 
gathus.  This  revolution  was  not,  however, 
permanent  in  its  effects,  for  Otho  UI,  alarmed 
by  these  disturbances  at  Rome^  marched  into 
Italy ^  A.  D.  998,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  casting  into  prison  the  n^w  pontiff, 
whom  the  soldiers,  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
fury,  had  maimed  and  abused  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner^  he  reinstated  Gregory  in  his  former  ho- 
nours, and  placed  him  anew  at  the  head  of  the 
church.    It  was  upon  the  death  of  this  latter  pon* 

Dd4  tiff; 

(j3r  f tw]  Fleury  aiaya  eleven  months^ 

0^  \x\  Among  these  iiniter9  is  the  learned  Pfaff»  in  his 
TabuUe  "Synoptic^^  &c.  But  the ,  Roman  Catholic  writers^ 
whom  Dr.  Moshehn  follows  with  good  reason»  do  not  coun^ 
amone  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  that  John  who  governed  the 
churcn  of  Rome  during  the  space  of  four  monus  af^er  th^ 
^eath  of  Boniface  VII.  because  he  was  never  dul^  inveated  hy 
(piis^rationt  with  the  papal  digiuty» 
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CE>IT.  titf,  which  happened  sooli  afteir  his  testoMionj 
^'      that  the  same  emperor  nlised  to  the  papal  dighity 
'  his  preceptor  and  friendj  the  famous  atid  learned 
Gerbert,  oi:  Sylvester  II.  whos6  promotiori  was  at'- 
tended  with  the  univelrsal  approbation  of  the  Ro*. 
man  people  [if]. 
The  influ-      VIII.  Amicfet  thcse  frequerit  cotnmotionsj  and 
authority  of  ^'^^^  amidst  the  repeated  enormities  and  flagitious 
the  pontiffs trintes  of  those  who  gave  themselves  out  for 
^w^     Christ's  vice-gerents  Upon  earth,  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  increased  itnper^ 
ceptibly  from  day  to  day ;  such  were  the  effects 
of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  that  reighed 
without  controul  in  these  miseraWe  times.    Otho 
the  Creat  had  indeed  published  a  solemn  edictj 
'  prohibiting  the  election  of  any  pontiff  without  the 
J)revious  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor; 
which  edict,  as  all  writi^rs  unanimously  agree,  re- 
gained in  force  from  the  tim^  of  its  puWication 
to  the  conclusion  of  tMs  ceiitury.    It  is  also  to  be 
Observed,  that  the  same  iemperor^   ais  likewise 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
empiire,  maintained^  without  interruption^  their 
tight  of  supremacy  bver  the  city  of  Ronie^  its  ter- 
titory,  and  its  pbntiff,  afe  may  be  dehibnstrably 
^rt)ved  from  a  lUultitude  of  ekam^es.    ft  h 
moiiepver,    equally    c^f-tiin,  that   the   German^ 
French',  and  Italian  bishops,  who  were  not  igno^ 
rant  of  the  nature  of  their  privileges,  Ahd  the  e» 
teut  of  their  jurisdiction,  Were,  during  this  whole 
Kjei^tury,  perpetually  upon  their  guard  against 
every  attempt  the  Roman  pontiff  faight  maketd 

assume 

/ 

Cy]  The  history  ipf  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  tfiis  period  is  not 
lenly  extremely  bkr^en  of  interesting  events^  but  also  obscurej, 
ttd  uncertain  in  many  ftspedts.  "  In  the  accounts  i'  have  here 
givett  of  them,  I  have  followed  principally  Lud.  Ant.  Morar 
tori's  Jnmks  BaUt^^t  and  the  Conattis  ChrdnohgtCo-HisiorictA 
*  R^msmis  Pmtifidhm^  Which  the  learned  PapebrocbittB  W 
prefixed  to  his  Acta  Sanctxinm.  MensU  Mm,      ^ 
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Assume  to  himself  dUme  a  legislative  authority  in  cent. 
the  church;    But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  p^^^,», 
bishops  of  Rome  found  means  of  augmenting  their 
influence,  ahd  partly  by  open  violence,  partly  by 
secret  and  fraudulent  stratagems,  encroached,  not 
only  upon  the  privileges  of  the  bishops,  but  also 
upon"  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  kings  and  em- 
perors [z\.    Their  ambitious  attempts  were  se- 
conded and  justified  by  the  scandalous  adulation 
of  certain  mercenary  prelates,  who  exalted  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of,  what  they  called,  th6 
Apostolic  see,  in  th€  most  pompous  and  extravagant 
terms.     Several  learned  writers  have  observed, 
that  in  this  century  certain  bishops  maintained 
publicly  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  not  only 
tlshops  of  Rdme^  but  of  the  whole  world,  an  asser- 
tion whidh  hitherto  none  had  ventured  to  make 
£a] ;  and  that  even  among  the  French  clergy  it 
liad  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  authority  ^*the 
Bishops^  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  St.  Peter,  the  prince  ^tfie  apostles  [i]. 
'    IX.  The  adventurous  ambition  of  the  bishopiS  The  w- 
t)f  Rome,  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  exj^^™, 
tend  their   lurisdiction,   exhibited  an   example  iarg«  also 
which  the  inferior  prelates  followed  with  the  most  dictioomi 
zealous  and   indefatigable  emulation.      Several  prerog*. 
bishops  and  abbots  had  begun,  even  from   the**^^ 
time  that  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  sat 
Dn  the  imperial  throne,  to  enlarge  their  preroga- 
tives, and  had  actually  obtained,  from  their  tenants 
a.nd  their  possessions,  an  immunity  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  a$      * 
tilso  from  taxes  and  imposts  of  all  kinds.    But  in 
this  centwry  they  carried  their  pretensions  stiH 

farther  J 

[a;]  Several  examples  of  these  usurpations  may  be  fouitd  m 
the  Histoire  du  drt)it  Ecdes^  Francoisy  tom.  i.  p,  217.  edit,  i^ 
Svo. 

Ia2  Histoirt  Litteraire  (^  k^  Frante,  tom.  vi.  p»  98» 
•    1*^  Ibid-  p,  186, 
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CENT,  farther ;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the 
X-  cities  and  territories  in  whicn  they  exerdsed  a  spi- 
^^^f^' ritual  dominion,  and  aspired  after  nothing  less 
than  the  honours  and  authority  of  dukes,  mar- 
quises,  and  counts  of  t)iev  empire.  Among  the 
principal  circumstances  that  animated  their  zeal 
m  the  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may  reckon 
the  perpetual  and  bitter  contests  concerning  ju« 
risdiction  and  other  matters,  that  reigned  between 
the  dukes  and  counts,  who  were  governors  of 
cities,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  were  their 
ghostly  rulers.  The  letter,  therefore,  seizing  the 
favourable  opportunity  that  was  offered  them 
jby  the  superstition  of  the  times,  used  every  me- 
thod that  might  be  effectual  to  obtain  that  high 
rank,  that  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  am- 
bition. And  the  emperors  and  kings  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  presujnptuous  requests,  ge- 
j^ierally  granted  thepi,  either  from  a  desire  of  pa- 
cifying thp  contentions  and  quarrels  that  arose 
between  civil  apd  ipilitayy  magistrates,  or  from  a 
devout  reverepcje  for  the  sacred  order,  or  with  a 
view  to  augment  their  own  ?iuthority,  and  to  con^ 
firm  their  dominion  by  the  good  services  of  the 
bishops,  whose  influepce  was  very  great  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Such  wer?  the  different 
motives  that  engaged  princes  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  the  clgrgyj  and  henc? 
we  see  from  this  century  downwards  §Q  many  bi- 
shops and  abbots  invested  with  char^er$9  ,^^' 
ployments,  and  titles  so  foreign  to  their  spiritual 
offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  with  the  hOf 
nours  of   dukes^   marcjuises,  counts^  an4  ^^^ 

founts  r^l, 

'  X.  Besides 

^  [c]  The  learned  Louis  Thomaasin,  in  his  book  D^  J^ 
pplina  Ecclesice  veteri  et  nova^  torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  x*^"^» 
p.  89.  had  collected  a  multitude  of  examples  to  prove  ^^^ 
;fiUes  a^d"  prerogatives  pf  dukes  and  couota  were  ^onicirea 


1 
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'    X.  Besides  the  reproach  of  the  grossest  igno^-  cent. 
ranee,  which  the  Latin  clergy  in  this  century  so  ^^^; 
justly  deserved  [d],  they  were  also  chargeable,  in  ^"^ 
a  very  heinous  degree,  with  two  other  omous  and  simony  a!^ 
enormous  vices,  even  concubinage  znd  simony y<:oaaihi^ 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  writers  of  these  un-^g^i^ 
happy  times  acknowledge  and  deplore.    As  to  the  ^kes  of  Om 
first  of  these  vices,  it  was  practised  too  openly  to  ^^^* 
admit  of  any  doubt.   The  priests,  and  >vhat  is  still 
more  surprising,  even  the  sanctimonious  monks^ 
fell  victims  to  the  triumphant  charms  of  the  sex, 
and  to  the  imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal 
lusts ;  and,  entering  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  or 
concubinage,  squandered  away  in  a  most  luxuri- 
ous manner,  with  their  wives  and  mistresses,  th^  / 


irevenues  of  the  church 


y].  The  other  vice  above-^ 


mentioned  reigned  with  an  equal  degree  of  impu- 
dence  and  licentiousness.  The  election  of  bishops 
and  abbots  was  no  longer  made  according  to  th$ 
laws  of  the  church  j  but  kings  and  princes,  or 

tlxeir 

upon  certain  prelates  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  ;  nay,  som^ 
bishops  trace  even  to  the  eighth  century  the  rise  and  first  be? 
ginnings  of  that  princely  dominion  which  they  now  enjoy. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly 
mistaken,  there  cannot  be  produced  any  evident  and  indis- 
putable example  of  this  princely  dominion,  previous  to  the 
tenth  century. 

[^d  2  Ratherius,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  Verona  in  his 
/tinerariuniy  which  is  published  in  the  Spidlegium  of  Dacherius^ 
torn.  i.  p,  381.  says,  that  he  found  many  among  them  whd 
could  not  even  repeat  the  Apostles  Creed.  His  Words  are, 
Sciscitatus  defdeilhrum,  invent  plunmos  nejue  ipsum  sapere 
S^/mbolunif  quijuisse  creditur  jlpostohrum. 

[ej  That  this  custom  was  introduced  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  is  manifest,  from  the  testimony 
of  Order:  3US  Vitalis  and  other  writers,  and  also  from  a  let- 
ter of  Mantio,  bishop  of  Chalons  in  Champagne^  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Mabillon,  in  his  Analecta  veterum^  p.  429*  edit.  nov. 
^8  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Italian  monks  of  their 
spending  the  treasures  of  the  church  upon  their  wives  or  mis- 
tresses, see  Hugo,  De  Monasterii  FarfeAsis  destructionef  whicl\ 
is  published  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  ltd.  medii  cevi,  torn.  vi.  p^ 
^7B. 


♦       •    V 
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CENT,  their  ministers  and  favourites,  either  conferred 
^-      these  ecclesiastical  dignities  upon  their  friends  and 
*  creatures,  or  sold  them,  without  shame,  to  the 
highest  bidder  [  J^J.    Hence  it  happened,  that  the 
most  stupid  and  flagitious  wretches  were  fre- 
quently advanced  to  the  most  important  stations 
in  the  church ;  and  that,  upon  several  occasions, 
even  soldiers,  dvil  magistrates,  counts,  and  such 
like  persons,  were  by  a  strange  metamorphosis, 
converted  into  bishops  and  abbots.    Gregory  VII. 
endeavoured,  in  the  following  century  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  two  growing  evils. 
The  monk-     XL    While  the  monastic  orders,  among  the 
piintd^    Greeks  and  Orientals  maintained  still  an  exter- 
ciines  to    nal  appearance  of  religion  and  decency,  the  La- 
^Mung.    ^  monks,  towards  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  had  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  subordi- 
nation  and  discipline,  and  that  the  greatest  part 
of  them  knew  not  even  by  name  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe. 
A  noble  Frank,  whose  name  was  Odo,  a  man  as 
learned  and  pious  as  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  times  would  permit,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  disorder ;  nor  were  his  attempts  to- 
tally unsuccessful.    TTiis  zealous  ecclesiastic  be- 
ing created,  in  the  year  927,  abbot  of  Clugm^  in 
the  province  of  Burgundy^  upon  the  death  of 
Berno,  not  only  obliged  the  monks  to  live  in  a 
rigorous  observance  of  their  rules,  but  also  added 
to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  cere* 
monies,  which,  notwithstanding  the  tIit  of  sano 
tity   that  attended  them,   were,  in  reality,  in-- 
significant' and  trifling,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 

severe 

..  ty^]  Many  infemous  and  striking  examples  and  proofs  of 
eimoniacal  practice  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  Gally» 
'fhristianay  torn.  i.  p.  23.  37.  torn.  ii.  p.  173.  179.  Add  to 
this  Abbonis  yfpologeticumf  which  is  published  at  the  end  of 
t>ie  Codeji:  -Canon.  Pithoeif  p.  398,  as  also  MabiUon^  ^nwt 
Benedict,  torn,  v,  *  •     ' 
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Severe  and  burtheiisome  Ig}.  This  new  rule  of  cent. 
discipline  covered  its  author  with  glory,  and,  in  ^^^  ^^ 
a  short  time,  was  adopted  in  all  the  European 
convents  t  for  the  ^eatest  part  of  the  ancient 
monasteries,  which  had  been  founded  in  France^ 
Germany ^  Itaiy^  Britain,  and  Spain,  received  the 
rule  of  the  monks  of  Clugfii,  to  which  also  the 
convents,  newly  established,  were  subjected  by 
their  founderi?.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  Order 
qfClugni  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  eminence 
and  authority,  opulence  and  dignity,  which  it 
exhibited  to  the  Christian  World  in  the  foUowing 
century  [hX 

'  .  XII.  The 

•  .  "* 

[^3  See  Mabillon  jinnah  JSenedid.  torn.  5ii.  £-  386.  and 
^rtef.  ad  Ada  Sanct*  Ord,  Benedict.  Scec.  v.  p.  26.  See  also 
the  Acta  Sanctor,  Bened.  Scec.  t.  p.  6S.  in  which  he  speaks 
largely  concerning  Bemo,  the  first  abbot  of  Cltignif  who.laii 
"the  foundations  of  that  order,  and  of  Odo  (p.  122.)  who  gavr 
it  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  The  learned  Helydt,  in  his 
Histoire  des  Ordres  ReUgieuses^  torn.  v.  p.  184.  has  giv^n  a 
complete  and  elegant  history  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  and  the 
present  state  of  tha£  famous  monastery  is  described  by  Mait^ 
tene,  in  his  Voyage  Litter,  de  d^x  Benedict,  part  I.  p.  227* 

[A3  If  we  are  not  mistaken^  the  greatest  part  of  ecclesia8«< 
tiiJal  historians  have  not  perceived  the  true  meaning  and  forge 
of  the  word  order  in  its  application  to  the  Cisterttan  monks^ 
those  of  Ctugniy  and  other  convents.  They  imagine  that  this 
-term  signifies  a  new  monastic  institution^  as  if  the  Order  (jf 
Clugni  was  a  new  sect  of  monks  nevet'  before  heard  of.  But  thw 
48  a  great  error,  into  which  they  fall  by  confouoding  the  an-* 
cient  meaning  of  that  term  with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  ia 
modem  times.  The  word  orders  when  employed  by  the  wri* 
ters  of  the  tenth  century,  signified  no  more  at  first  than  a  cetm 
tain  form  or  rule  of  monastic  discipline  ^  but  from  this  primi* 

•  tive  signification,  anotheri  and  a  secondary  one,  was  gradually 
derived.  So  that  by  the  word  order  is  also  understood,  an  asso* 

-ciation  or  confederacy  of  several  monasteries,  subjected  to  the 
same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdiction  and  inspection 

*  of  one  common  chief* '  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  Order  ^f 
Clugm  was  not  a  new  sect  of  monka,  such  as  were  the  CaKtku-' 
starif  Dominican^  and  Franciscan  Orders ;  but  signified  only, 

'^ifst^  that  new  institution,  or  rule .  of  discipline,  which  Qdo 
j^d  prescribed  to  (he  ^Benedictine  laonksy  who  .wete  settkd.at 

Clugnif 
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CENT,       XIl.  The  more  eminent  Greek  writers  of  this 
^      century  are  easily  numbered ;  among  them  was 
^^^^,,.^^,^  Simeon,  high  treasurer  oi  Constantinople^  who, 
Gi«6k  wri-  from  his  giving  a  new  and  more  elegant  style 
t««-        to  the  Lives  qf  the  saintSy  wluch  had  been  origi- 
nally composed  in   a  gross  and  barbarous  lan- 
guage, was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Meta^ 
phrost,  or  Translator  [f].    He  did  not,  however, 
content  himself  with  digesting,  polishing,  and 
embellishing  the  saintly  chronicle ;  but  went  so 
far  as  to  augment  it  with  a  multitude  of  trifling 
fables  drawn  froni  the  fecundity  of  his  own  ima* 
gination. 

Nicon,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  treatise 
Concerning  the  Religion  of  the  Armenians^  which  is 
not  altogether  contemptible. 

Some  place  in  this  century  Olympiodorus  and 
Oecumenius  [A],  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  those  compilations  which  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Catence^  or  Chains^  and  of  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  ift 
the  coursfe  of  this  history.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  that  these  two  waiters  belong,  to  the  tenth 
century,  and  they  are  placed  there  only  by  conjec- 
ture. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  learned  Sui- 
das,  author  of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lea^icon^lxv^ 
in  the  period  now  |>efore  us. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a 
higher   reputation    than    Eutychius,   bishop  of 

Clugni,  and,  afterwards^  that  prodigious  multitude  of  "*?"**.' 
teries  throughout  Europe^  which  received  the  rule  established 
at  Clugnif  and  were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  ofcom- 
munity-y  of  which  .the  abbot  Clugni  was  the  chief, 

[i]  See  Leo  Allatius,  De  Symeonum  Scnptisy  p*  ^^'^ 
Jo,  Bollandus,  Pnef.  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  j^ntwerp,  wet.  »!• 

[^]  Far  an  account  of  OecumeaiuSi  see  Montfaucoo»  StO* 
lioth  Cordinianai  p..  214u 
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Alexandria^  whose  Armals^  with  several  other  pro-  centj 
ductions  of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant  f/l.       .,?!.. 

•C7-TTT     ml  •*riT-  •  PART  If* 

XIIL  The  most  enunent;  of  the  Latin  writers  v.^^ry>»^ 
of  this  century  was  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  H^Latiawn- 
who  has  already  been  mentioned  with  the  ap^  ^«*' 
plause  dtie  to  his  singular  merit.    The  other  wri- 
ters of  this  s^e  were  far  from  being  eminent  in    . 
any  respect. 

Odo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated 
Order  of  ClUgni^  left  behind  him  several  produce 
tions  in  whidh  the  grossest  superstition  reigns,  and 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  smallest 
marks  of  true  genius  or  solid  judgment  [m]* 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opi- 
nion of  Ratheir,  bishop  of  Veroruiy  whose  works, 
yet  extam:,  gave  evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and 
judgment,  and  breathe  throughout  an  ardent  love 
of  virtue  [w]. 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelliy  composed  a  treatise, 
De  pressuris  Ecclesiasticisy  i.  e.  Concerning  tJie 
Sttfferings  and  grievances  of  the  Churchy  which 
shews  in  their  true  colours  the  spirit  and  com- 
plexion of  the  times  \o\.  * 

Dunstan,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glassenhury^  ind 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ^  composed  in 
favour  of  the  monks  a  book,  De  Concordia  Regu- 
larunij  i.  e.  Concerning  the  Harmony  of  the  Mo^ 
nastic  Rules  [jk?]. 

Elfiric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation,  among  the  Anglo*Sax- 

6ns 

[/]  See  Jo,  Albert.  Fabricii  SiUiograjhia  Antiquarian  p. 

179 ^As  also  Eusebii  Renaudoti  Hi^orta  Patriarch.  AleX'^ 

andr*  p.  S47. 

[m]  Histoire  IMteraire  de  la  Francey  torn.  tL  p.  229. 

{n\  Id,  ibid,  p.  339. 

[o]  Id.  ibid.  p.  281.  ; 

Q^r  [ »]  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  this  emi* 
nent  prelate  in  Collier's  ScdesiOstical  ffistmy  ofEnglandf  tol. 
t  cent.  z.  p.  m.  183.  184. 185.  197. 203. 
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CEMT*  otts  established  ia  Britain^  by  various  produc« 
^      tions  \jf]^ 

Burdiard,  bishop  of  iVorms^  is  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Canonists  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
Decreta,  which  he  has  divided  into  XX  books ; 
though  a  part  of  the  msrit  of  this  coilection  of 
Canons  is  due  to  Olberty  with  whose  assistance  it 
was  composed  [r].  • 

:  Odilo,  archbishop  of  Lyons  [s]^  was  the  author 
of  some  insipid  discourses,  and  other  productions, 
whose  mediocrity  has  almost  sunk  tiiem  in  a  total 
oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who 
lived  in  thi^  century,  their  works  and  abilities  have 
been  already  considered  in  th^  premier  pbfce. 


CHAP.  m. 

Cmcerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Oiristian  church 

during  this  century. 

^ertite  L  nPHE  state  of  religion  in  this  century  was 

•f  reUgion.       X    such  is  HMght  be  expected  in  times  of 

prevailing  ignorance  and  corruption.    The  most 

Important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured 

«nd  perverted  in  the  moat  .wretched  auainer,  and 

such 

CC?  C?]  ^^  have  a  Grammar  and  a  Dictionary  cota^o^^^ 
-|lii8  learned  prelate;  as  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  ot 
:the  First  Books  of  the  HoL  Scripture^  A  History  of  the  Churdh 

and  180  Sermons.     See  fieury,  Hist.  £ccL  livre.  Iviii.  p.  354. 

edit,  de  BruxeUes. 

"-   [^]  See  the  Chronicon  Worrmtiense  in  Ludwig'«  Retifio^ 

Manuscriptorunty  torn.  ii.  p.  43. — Histoire  Litter » de  la  FpHf^ 

torn.  vii.  p.  295.  .- 

^  \s\  Odilo  was  abbot  of  Glugrd^  and  not  archbwiwp  w 

Lyonsy  which  latter  eminent  station  he  obstinately  refused* 
.Ikotwithstanding  tlie  urgent  entreaties  employed  both  by  p<"'' 
.tiffs  and  emperors  to  engage  •him  to  accept  it.    Sec  jKuryi 

Hint.  EccL  livre  lu^.  p.  ,5^.  ^t»  dc  Bruselloi^ 
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such  as  had  preserved,  in  unskil^l  hands,  their  csmt. 
primitive  purity,  were  nevertheless  obscured  with  ^ 
a  multitude  of  vain  opinions  and  idle  fancies,  so 
that  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  lustre  were  litde 
attended  to  ;  all  this  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  look  with  the  smallest  degree  of  attention 
into  the  writers  of  this  age.  Both  Greeks  and 
Latins  placed  the  essence  and  life  of  religion  in 
the  worship  of  images  and  departed  saints ;  in 
searching  after  with  zeal,  and  preserving  with  a 
devout  care  and  veneration,  the  sacred  relics  of 
holy  men  and  w^bmen,  and inaccumulating riches 
upon  the  priests  and  monks,  whose  opulence  in- 
creased with  the  progress  of  superstition.  Scarcely 
did  any  Christian  dare  to  approach  the  throne  of 
God,  without  rendering  first  the  saints  and  images 
propitious  by  a  solemn  round  of  expiatory  rites 
and  lustrations*  The  ardour  also  with  which  re* 
lies  were  sought,  surpasses  almost  all  credibility  ; 
it  had  seized  all  ranks  and  orders  among  the 
people,  and  was  ^own  into  a  sort  of  fanaticism 
and  frenzy ;  and  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed^ 
the  Supreme  Being  interposed,  in  a  special  and 
extraordinary  manner,^  to  discover  to  doating  old 
wives  and  bareheaded  friars,  the  places  where  the 
bones  or  carcases  of  the  saints  lay  dispersed  or  in* 
terred. .  The  fears  of  pur^tory ,  of  that  fire  that 
was  to  destroy  the  remaining  impurities  of  de- 
parted souls,  were  now  carried  to  the  greatest 
height,^  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  appre- 
hensions of  infernal  torments ;  for  they  hoped  to 
avoid  the  latter  easily,  by  dying  enriched  with  the 
prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered  with  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  the  saints ;  while  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory  tliey  knew  there  was  no  exemption. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  finding  these  superstitious 
terrors  admirably  adapted  to  encrease  their  autho- 
rity and  to  promote  their  interest,  used  every  me- 
thod to  augment  them,  and  by  the  most  pathetic 
VOL.  II.  '       E  e  discourses, 
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cjB^rr*  disraurses,  accompanied  with  monstrous  fables* 
PART  n.^^^  fictitious  miracles,  they  hboured  to  establish 
v^^j^y^the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  also  ta.  make  it 
appear  that  they  hsid  a  mighty  influence  in  that, 
formidable  region.  ' 

The  die-  U.  The  contests  concerning  predestination  and 
?emb^"  grace,  as  also  concerning  the  eucharist,  that  had 
predettina-  agitated  the  church  in  the  preceding  century^  were 
thTL^^d'9  ^^  ^^^  ^pp2iy  reduced  to  silence.  This  was  ow- 
tupper.  ing  to  the  mutual  toleration  that  was^  practised  by 
the  contending  parties,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
writers  of  undoubted  credit,  left  it  to  each  other's 
free  choice  to  retain,  or  to  change  their  former 
opinions^  Besides,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity 
<tf  this  degenerate  age  were  lU  suited  to  such  deep 
inquiries  as  these  contests  demanded ;  wx  was 
there  almost  any  curiosity  among  aaa  illiterate 
multitude  to  know  the'  opinions  of  the  ancient 
doctors  concerning  tl^se  and  odier  knotty  fKnnts* 
of  thedogy*  Thus  it  happened,^  thaft  the  f<Aow^- 
ers  of  Augustin  and  Felagfus  fiotirished  equaSy 
in  this  century ;  and  that  if  there  w^e  many  who 
maintained  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  ho}y  sacrament^  tbere^ 
were  still  more  who  cither  came  to  no  fixed  deter- 
mination upon  this  point,  or  declared  it  publicly 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  drrme  Saviour  wa» 
really  absent  from  the  eucbaristical  sacrament,  and 
was  received  only  by  a  certain  inward  impulse  of 
faith,  an(d  that  in  a  manner  whoUy  spiritual  [/} 

p}yjt  iscertaiptthat  the  Latin  doctoTS of  tKis  cfentary  dif- 
lered  much  in  their  sentiments  about  the  manner  in-  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharisf  \  tni» 
is  granted  by  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  ste  hate  beefl 
ingenuous  enough  to  sacrifice  the  spkit  of  party  to  the  love  of 
truth.  That  the  doctrine  of  Trmtsuh^antiation^  as  iti«  com- 
monly called,  was  unknown  to  the  English  in  this  centuryrtj*^ 
been  abundantly  proved  from  the  public  Homilies^  by  Rap'* 
de  Thbyras,  in  his  Hktory  of  Engtrnd^  vol.  i.  p.  463»  ^ 
•     •    -  r.j        .  -  i^ 
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This  ftiHfifaf  if&lefdfibi^,  ad  if  i^  easy  t6  condude!  cevftj 
from  what  has*  ahready  been  observed,  mtist  not  ^* 
be  attributed  elf  heir  W  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  an 
kge^  which  wai^  sdftio^  totally  destitute  of  both< 
The  truth  of  thef  fftatter  is,  that  the  divines  of 
this  century  Wanted  both  the  capacity  and  th^in- 
cUnation  to  alttack  6t  defend  any  doctrine,  w&osd 
refutation  or  defence  required  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  leafnfeig  ot  logiC^ 

K.  That  the  whote  Christian  world  was  co-  \^^^^ 
vered,  at  Khis  time,  with  a  thick  and  gloomy  veilriAerby 
of  superstition!*,  iB  evident  firofti  a  prodigious  num^  ©f™  dn^Md 
ber  of  testimonies^  and  ^xaAiples,-  which  it  is  need*  idle  opi. 
less  to  mention.    This  horrible  cloud,  which  hid  °^*^ 
almbst  ev^ry  ray  of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  th* 
mukitude,  ifurnished  a  favourable  opportunity  td 
the  priesti  and  monks  of  propagating  many  absurd 
and  ridiculous  opinions,  which  contributed  6ot  z, 
Kttle  to  confirni  their  credit.     Among  these  opi* 
nions,  which  dishonoured  so  frequently  the  LatiA 
church,  and  produced  from  time  to  time  such  vio^ 
lent  a^ations,  none  occasioned  such  a  universjd 
panic,  nor  such  dreadful  impressions  of  tertor  of 
dismay,  as  a  no^n  that  now  prevaUed  of  the  \xti^  ^ 
mediate  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.    This 
ftotion,  whichr  to6k  its  rise  from  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Bevelations  of  St.  John  [«],  and  had 

E  e  2  been 

18,  however,  to  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  absurd 
doctrine  was  already  adopted  by  several  French  and  German 
divines;     ccj*  For  a  judiciousr  account  of  the  opinions  of  th<* 
Sax'oii-English  church  concerning  the  eucharist,  see  CiAlier'd  > 
JBcdesufa^kal  Histort/  of  Great  BrUaUf  vol.  i.  cent.  x.  p.  204'* 

(O  [a]  Th^  passagfe  h^i^  refen^  to,  is  in  the  twentieth 
ehapter  of  the  Book  of  R&oekUionSf  at  the  2d,  dd,  and  4th 
ret9Ri  I  **  And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  that  old  Serpent; 
*'  ^hich  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and'  Sound  him  a  thousand^ 
**  years  / — and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  himf 
*'*  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  na- 
^^tions-RO  mdretill  the  thousand*  years  should- be  fulfilled; 

«  and 


•  — 
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CENT   bteii  entertained  by  sdme  doctors  in  the  jHreceding^ 
^      century,  was  advanced  publicly  by  many  at  tlus 
'  time,  and  spreading  itself  with  an  amazing  raiM** 
dity  through  the  European  provinces,  it  threw 
them  into  the  deepest  constemajtion  and  anguish^ 
For  they  imaged  that  St.  John  had  clearly  fore- 
told  that  after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Satan  was  to  be  let  loose  from  his  pri- 
son, Antichrist  to  comp,  and  the  destruction 
and  conflagration  of  the  world  to  follow  these 
great    and    terrible  events.    Hence    prodq^ous 
numbers  of  peq^de  abandoned  all  their  dvil  con- 
nexions and  their  parental  relations,  and  giving 
over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries  all  their  lands, 
treasures,  and  worldly  efi^ts,  repaired  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine^  where  they  ima- 
gined that  Christ  would-  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  world-     Others  devoted  themselves  by 
a  solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service  of  the 
churches,  convents^  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves 
they  became,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that 
word,  performing  daily  their  neavy  tasks ;  and  all 
this  from  a  notion  that  the  Supreme  Judge  would 
diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look 
upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  propitious 
eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  themselves 
the  slaves  of  hb  ministers.    When  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon  happened  to  be  visible,  the  cities 
were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inhabitants  fled 
for  refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themselves 
among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending 

sunmuts  of  steep  mountains.    The  opulent  at- 
tempted 

^  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season, — ^And  I 
«*  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  wa» 
<«  given  unto  them  }  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
«  headed  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  GoCf 
<<  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  hisimagt» 
**  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  u» 
*<  their  hands :  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  tho*« 
••  sand  years.** 
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tempted  to  bribe  the  Deity,  and  the  saintly  tribe,  cskt 
by  rich  donations  conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal.  ^ 
and  monastic  orders,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  were  suffered  to  decay,  nay, 
^rere  deliberately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  use,  since  the  final 
dissolution  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a  word^ 
no  language  is  sufficient  to  express  the  confusion 
and  despair  that  tormented  the  minds  of  miserable 
mortals  upon  this  occasion.  This  general  dehu 
sion  was,  indeed,  opposed  and  combated  by  the 
discerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these 
groundless  terrors,  and  to  efl^ce  the  notion  from 
v^hich  they  arose,  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
But  their  attempts  were  ineffectual;  nor  could 
the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  superstitious 
midtitude  be  entirely  removed  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century.  Then,  when  they  saw  that 
the  so  much  dreaded  period  had  passed  without 
the  arrival  of  any  great  calamity,  they  began  to 
understand  that  St.  John  had  not  reaUy  foretold 
what  they  so  much  feared  [w\* 

EC  3  IV, 

[to]  Almost  all  the  donations  that  were  made  to  the  church 
during  this  century,  carry  evident  marks  of  this  groundless 
panic  that  had  seized  all  the  European  nations,  as  the  reason^ 
of  these  donations  are  generally  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  ^ppropinquante  mundi  temdno^  &c.  i.  e.  The  end  of  the 
toorld  being  now  at  hand.  Sec.  Among  the  many  undeniable 
testimonies  that  we  have  from  ancient  records  of  this  universal 
delusion,  that  was  so  profitable  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  we 
shall  coxifine  ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  one  very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Apdogetkum  of  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  adversus 
ArmSjAunh  i.  e.  Amoul  bishop  of  Orleans,  which  apology  is 
published  by  the  learned  Francis  Pithoui  in  the  Codex  Cai* 
nonum  Ecdesue  Romana,  p.  4Q1  •  The  words  of  Abbo  are  m 
follow :  **  De  fine  quoque  mundi  coram  populo  sermonem  in 
£cclesia  Parisiorum  Adolescentulus  audivi,  quod  sUtim  finitq 
tnille  annonim  numero  A&tichristus  adveniret^et  non  lon^o  post 
leippor^  ttO^itle  judicium  succederet :  cui  praedicauoni  ei; 

ErangQliiii 
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CENT.      IV.  The  number  of  the  sai)it)9»  who  w^€  looked 
FAM  n.  ^P9^  ^  ministers  of  the  Ungdom  of  heaveQ, 


and  whose  patronage  was  esteemed  such  an  im- 
Theaints  speakable  blessing,  was  now  miUtiphed  eyery 
muitipUed.  where,  and  the  celescial  oourts  were  filled  with  new 
legions  of  thb  spedes  of  beings,  soine  of  whkh, 
as  we  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  bad 
no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  their  de- 
luded clients  and  worshq)pers.  This  o^ultiplia- 
tion  of  saints  may  be  easily  accounted  f(^,  when 
we  consider  that  superstition,  the  source  of  fe^Ti 
was  grown  to  such  an  jenonnous  height  in  this  age, 
as  rendered  the  creation  of  new  patrons  nec^sary 
to  calm  the  anxiety  o£  trembling  mortals.  Be- 
sides the  corruption  aiid  impiety  that  now  reiped 
with  a  horrid  sway,  and  the  licentiousness  and  dis^ 
solution  that  had  so  generally  infected  all  ranks  mA 
orders  of  men,  rendered  the  reputation  of  janc^ 
tity  very  easy  to  be  acquired }  for,  amidst  such  I 
perverse  generation,  it  demanded  no  great  efforts 
of  virtue  to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  this,  no  doul>t| 
contributed  to  increase  considerably  the  nuiBber 
of  the  cel^&tiai  advocates.  AH  those,  to  whosi 
nature  had  given  ai|  auistere  complexioB,  a  gloQWf 
temper,  or  enthusiastic  imagination,  were,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  advantageous  camparispa  with  the 
profligate  multitude,  revered  as  the  favourites  of 
Jieaven,  a.nd  as  the  friends  of  God. 
.  X^e  Ropian  pontiflF,  who' before  this  period  had 
petended  to  the  right .  of  jcreating  saint?  by  his 
sole  authority,  gave,  in  this  century,  the  first  spe* 
cimen  of  this  ghostly  power ;  for  in  the  preceding 
%gQS  there  is  no  example  of  hi$  having  exerdsed 

this 

Evangeliis,  ac  Apocalypal,  et  libro  Danielis  qua  potui  virtBt« 
restiti.  Denique  et  errorem,  qm  de  fine  mundiinolcvit,  AbbM 
ineus  beatae  memori©  RiGhaid.tt«b,  eagaci  ^niino  propulit,  post* 
quam  literas  1  Lothaiiensibue  aceepit,  quibuB  me  KSpoddere 
Jussit.  Nam  fama  paene  tot^m^muadum  tiapievei«t»  quod, 
qu^cdo  Animnciatk)  Dominica  in  RtfasCiy  .coittigtMgt»afay* 
^0  acniptilo  fiuis  saeculi  essct,"; 
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^his  privilege  alone.    This  spedmen  was  ^ven  cent. 

PART  ir. 


in  tfe  year  993,  by  John  XV.  who,  with  all      ^ 


the  formalities  of  a  solemn  canonization,  enrolled 
Udahic,  bishop  of  AugsbUrgh,  in  the  number  of 
the  saints,  and  thus  conferred  upon  him  a  title  to 
the  worship  and  veneration  of  Christians  [i^].  We 
xnust  not,  however,  conclude  from*  hence,  that 
after  this  period  the  privily  of  canonizing  new 
3aints  was  vested  solely  in  the  Roman  pontiflra  Vy} ; 
for  there  are  several  examples  upon  record,  which 
prove,  that  not  only  provincial  councils,  but  aliso 
several  of  the  first  order  among  the  bbhops  ad« 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  saints  such  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  and  continued  thusi 
to  augment  the  celestial  patrons  of  the  church, 
without  ever  consulting  the  Roman  pontiflF,  until 
the  twelfth  century  [zy  Then  Alexander  III.  . 
abrogated  this  privilege  of  the  bishops  and  coun- 
cils, and  placed  canonization  in  the  number  of  the 
more  import^it  acts  of  authority  {a\  which  the 
sovereign  pontiff  alone,  by  a  peculiar  prerogative, 
was  entitled  to  exercise. 

V.  The  expositors  and  commentators,  who  at-  The  merit 
tempted  in  this  century  to  illustrate  and  explain  ^J^^^ti^ 
the  sacred  writings,  were  too  mean  in  their  abili-  of  thig  cen* 
ties,  and  too  unsuccessful  in  their  undertakings,  d"^^°°^ 
to  deserve  almost  any  notice ;  for  it  is  extremely 
Uncertsdn,  whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympi- 
odorus  and  Oecumenius  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  productions  of  this  age.    Amon^  the  Latins 

E  e  4  Remi, 

[«r]  Franc,  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif,  Roman*  tonif  ii.  ]f .  259, 

[  y]  This  absurd  opinion  has  been  maintained  with  warmtl\ 
by  PhiL  Bonnanusy  in  his  Numismata  Ponfif,  Romanorum^ 
lorn.  i.  p.  41, 

[2;]  See  Franc.  Pagi  Rreviar.  Pontif.  Rowan,  torn.  iii.  p^ 
^60.  torn,  iii,  p.  30. — Arm.  de  la  Chapelle>  Biblioth,  jin^ 
gloisCf  torn.  X.  p.  105. — ^Mabillon,  Prcp/aU  ad  Sac*  v.  JS^^ 
(lict.  p.  53. 

[ajj  These  were  oiUed  the  fyuia  Mf^ei% 
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CENT.  RemH  or  Remi^us,  bishop  of  Auserrtj  ccMfttinucd 
y^^jj^the  exposition  of  the   holy    scriptures,   which 


he  had  be^n  in  the  preceding  century  ;  but  his 
work  is  highly  defectivie  in  various  respects ;  foe 
he  takes  very  little  pains  in  explaining  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  and  employs  the  whole  force 
of  his  fantastic  genius  in  unfolding  their  pretended 
mystical  signification,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  their  plain  and  ti- 
teral  meaning.      Besides,    his   explications   are 
rarely  the  fruit  of  his  own  ^nius  wd  invendp^s 
but  are,  generally  speaking,  ihere  compilations 
from  ancient  commentators^    As  to  the  Moral 
Observations  of  Odo upon  the  bookofJoh^h^^xii^y 
jure    transcribed  from   a  work  of  Gregory. the 
Gteat,  which  bears  the  same  title.  -  We  m^ntiott 
po  more ;  if,  however,  any  are  desiroij^  of  an  am- 
ple account  of  those  who  were  esteemed  the  prinr 
eipal  pommeptators  of  this  century,  they  wiU  find 
it  in  a  book  wrote  professedly  upon  this  subject  by 
^otkerus  Balbulus. 
The  state       VI.  The  science  of  theology  was   absdutely 
^jll'^^*^ alMindpned  in  this  century;  nor  did  either  the 
injAk  cen-  Greek  o;:  ]^atia  church  furnish  any  writer  who 
r^'        attempted  to  explain  in  a  regular  nnethod  the 
doctrines  of  Christi^ity.    The  Greeks  were  con- 
tented with  the  Works  of  Damascenus,  and  the 
Latins  with  those  of  Augustin  and  Gregory,  who 
were  now  considered  a^  the  greatest  doctors  that 
had  adorned  the  church.    Some  added  to  these 
the  writings  of  venerable  Bede  and  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus.    The  important  science  of  morals  was  still 
more    neglected  than  that  of  theology  in  this 
wretched  age,  and  was  reduped  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dry  and  insipid  homilies,  and  to  the  live* 
of  the  saints,  which  Simeon  among  the  Greeks, 
"  .  and 


Mota^  in  Jcium* 
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s^d  Hubald/  Odoy   and    Stephen  [c],  an^KMig:  cbmt. 
the  Latins,  had  drawn  up  with  a  seducing  elo«      ^ 
quence  that  covered  the  most  impertinent  ^o^^^l^ 
tions.    Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  morals* 
and  theology  in  this  century;  in  which,  as  we 
may  further  observe,  there  did  not  appear  any 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  its  pro« 
£essed  enemies. 

VII.  The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and  The  cm. 
Latin  churches,  were  now  carried  on  with  l^ss^^^^ 
noise  and  impetuosity  than  in  the  preceding  cen-the  omk 
tury,  on  account  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  ^^J^ 
the  times ;  yet  they  were  not  entirely  reduced  ta 
silence  [d\    The  writers  therefore  who  affirm, 
that  this  unhappy  schism  was  healed,  and  that  the 
contending  parties  were  really  reconciled  to  each 
other  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  have  grossly 
mistaken  the  matter  [e] ;  though  it  be,  indeed,, 
true,  that  the  tumults  of  the  times  produced  now  / 

and  then  a  cessation  of  these  contests,  and  occa- 
sioned several  truces,  which  insidiously  concealed 
the  bitterest  enmity,  and  served  often  as  a  cover 
to  the  most  treacherous  designs.  The  Greeks, 
were,  moreover,  divided  among  themselves,  and 
disputed  with  great  warmth  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  repeated  [/*]  msirriages,  to  which  vio* 
lent  contest  the  cause  of  Leo,  sumapied  the  Fhilo^ 
wphery  gave  rise.  This  emperor  haying  buried 
successively  three  wives  without  having  had  by 
them  any  male  issue,  espoused  a  fourth,  whose 

namQ 

« 

[c]  'Bhhop  oi  Liege, 

[c?]  Mich.  Lequien,  Dissert,  i.  Damaseenica  deprocessioM 
Spititus  SancHf  sect*  xiii.  p.  12. — ^Fred.  Spanheim,  De  perpe- 
tiia  dissensione  EccUsits  Oriental,  et  Ocddenkd.  part  IV.  sect. 
vki,  p.  529.  tom.  ii.  opp. 

[e]  Leo  Allatiusy  Deperpetua  consensione  Eecksia  Orient. 
€t  Occident,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii,  viii.  p.  600. 

0^  C./]  Fourth  marriagesy  our  author  undoubtedly  xnean8» 
lipqe  ^eppnfl  911^  third  fiuptiab  were  altowed  upott  certain  c6si 
ditions, 
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CBxrc:  itaMe  ixras  Zoe  Garbinopiina,  and  who  was  born 
j^  in  the  bbscurity  of  a  mean  condition.  As  mar- 
*  riages  repeated  for  the  fourth  time  were  held  to 
be  impure  and  unlawful  by  the  Greek  canons, 
Nicolas,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  suspend- 
ed the  emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Leo,  incensed  at  this  ri- 
gorous proceeding,  deprived  Nicdas  of  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity,  and  raised  Euthymius  to  that 
high  office,  who,  though  he  re-admitted  the  em- 
peror to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  yet  exposed 
the  law  which  he  had  resolved  to  enact  in  (^der 
to  render  fourth  marriages  fctwful.  Upon  this  a 
schism  attended  with  the  bitterest  animosities, 
divided  the  ckrgy,  one  part  of  which  declared  for 
Nicolas,  the  other  for  Euthymius.  Some  time 
after  tlxis,  Leo  died,  tod  was  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  Alexander,  who  deposed  Euthy- 
mius, and  restored  Nicolas  to  his  eminent  nnk 
In  the  church.  No  sooner  was  this  warm  patn- 
arch  reinstated  in  his  office,  than  he  began  to  load 
the  memory  df  the  tate  emperor  with  the  bitterest 
execrations  and  the  most  opprobrious  invectives, 
And  to  niaintaifi  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  mar- 
riages with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  In  order  to 
appease  these  tumults,  which  portended  number- 
less calamities  to  the  st^te,  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  the  son  of  Leo,  called  together  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Constaritinopk  in  the  year 
920,  in  which  fourth  marriages  were  absolutely 
Jirohibited,  and  marriages  for  the  third  time  were 
permitted  on  certain  conditions ;  and  th^.  ^^ 
public  tranquillity  was  restored  [g-j* 

Several  other  contests  of  like  moment  aros^ 
among  the  Gteeks  during  th^s  century  j  and  they 

serrd 

•  '.-'■■• 

[g]  These  facts  are  faithtully  collected  from  Ctdrcni^ 
Heunclavius  be  Jur'd' Graco^Rom^  t<$m.  i.  p.  104>  from  LeJ 
^he  Grammarian,  ^rneoa  the  Treasurer,  arid  ^«r  writers  <| 
|l^e  Pyzantine  history. 
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serve  to  ccmviace  us  of  the  ignorance  that  pr««  c^mt. 
veiled  among  that  people,  and  of  their  blui4  ve«      ^ 
neratiqn  and  zeal  for  the  opinions  of  their  an-  ^^^!^J^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concermng  the,  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  ffie, 

church  during  this  century. 

.  . .        1 

I*  TN  order  to  have  son^e  notion  of  the  load  of  CeKmomet 

X  ceremonies  ynder  which  the  Christian  reU-"*'*^^^^ 

gioii  groaned  during  thi$  superstitious  age,  we 

baviB  only  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  va-» 

rious  councils  which  were  assembled  in  England^ 

Gwnany^  Fremc^^  and  Italy.  .  The  number  of  ce^ 

reo^onies  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 

§%ints,  which  multiplied  from  day  to  day ;  for 

^jick  new  saintly  patron  had  appropriated  to  his 

service  a  new  festival,,  a  new  form  of  worship,  a 

new  round  oS,  religious  rites;  and  the  clergy, 

notwithstanding  their  gross  stupidity  in  other 

matters,  discovered,  in  the  creation  of  new  cere* 

monies,  a  marvellous  fertility  of  invention,  at» 

tended  with  the  utmost  dexterity  and  artifice.    It 

is  al^  tp  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  these 

new  rites  derived  their  origin  from  the  variou? 

errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had  received 

from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even  after 

their   conversion   to   Christianity.    The  clergy, 

in^C^ld  of  extirpating  these  errors,  either  gave 

them  a  Christian  aspect  by  inventing  certain  re- 

ligidus  rites  to  cover  their  deformity,  or  by  exr 

plaining  them  in  a  forced  allegorical  manner ;  .and 

:hus  they  were  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and 

ievoutly  transmit^ted  from  age  to  age.    We  may 

Iso  attribute  a  considerable  number  of  the  rite$ 

»4  ii^ti^udons,  tha^  dishpnpured.  religion  in  thig 

,   :         '        "     *  'century, 
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CENT,  century,  to  foolish  notions  both-  concerning  the 


X. 

TART 


Supreme  •  Being  and  departed  saints ;   for  they 
'  imagined  that  God  was  hke  the  prmces  and  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  are  rendered  propitious  by 
costly  presents,  and  are  delighted    with  those 
cringing  salutations,  and  other  marks  of  venera- 
tion and  homage,  which  they  receive  from  their 
subjects ;  and  tney  believed  likewise,  that  depart- 
,        cd  spirits  were  agreeably  sheeted  with  the  same 
kind  of  services. 
FNtiviOs.       IL  The  fariious  yeaily  festival  that  was  cele- 
'  brated  in  remembrance  of  4UI  departed  souls^  was 

instituted  by  the  authority  of  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Qugnij  and  added  to  the  Latin  calendar  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century  [A].  Before  this 
time,  a  custoni  had  been  introduced  in  many 
places  of  putting  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for 
the  souls  that  were  connned  in  purgatory ;  but 
these  prayers  were  made  by  each  religious  sodety, 
only  for  its  own  members,  friends,  and  patrons. 
The  pious  zeal  of  Odilo  could  not  be  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits  ;  and  he  therefore  ex- 
tended the  benefit  of  these  prayers  to  all  the  souls 
that  laboured  under  the  pains  and  trials  oipwrgd' 
iiyry^  [/].  This  proceeding  of  Odilo  -was  owing  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who 
pretended  to  have  learned,  by  an  immediate 
revelation  from  heaven,  that  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  of  Qugni  would  be  effectual  for  the  deli- 
verance of  departed  spirits  from  the  expiatory 

flames  of  a  middle  state  [A:]],    Accordingly  ^ 

fesdva) 

* 

[A]  In  the  year  998, 

[«■]  ^  See  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Sac.  vl.  part.  I 
f.  584  where  the  reader  will  find  the  Life  ofOdHoy  with  thi 
decree  he  issued  forth  for  the  institution  of  this  festival. 

[A]  The  late  pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  was  artful  enough  \ 
observe  a  profound  silence  with  respect  to  the  superstitious  a4 
dishonourable  origin  of  this  anniversary  festival,  in  his  treat? 
Pt  fnth  J.  Ghmti^  Marits^  ct  Sonctorumi  lib.  iii.  cap.  x» 
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festival  was,  at  first,  celebrated  only  by  the  con^  cent. 
gregation  of  Clugni ;  but  haying  received  after-      ^ 
vrards  the  approbation  of  one  of  the  Roman  pon-  ^^^^  "* 
tifis,  it  was,  by  his  order,  kept  with  particular  de<» 
votion  in  all  the  Latin  churches. 

ni.  The  worship  of  the  Vir^n  Mary,  which,  The  office 
before  this  century  had  been  carried  to  a  very  yi^'**^ 
high  degree  of  idolatry,  received  now  new  acces-  Mary. 
sions  of  solemnity  and  superstition.    Towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  a  custom  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Latins  of  celebrating  masses,  and 
abstaining  from  flesh,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  ' 

Virgin,  every  Sabbath-day.  After  this  was  insti- 
tuted, what  the  Latins  called  xh&  lesser  qffice^  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary,  which  was,  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  confirmed  by  Urban  II.  in  the 
council  of  Clermont.  There  are  also  to  be  found 
in  this  age  manifest  indications  of  the  institution 
Q&  the  rosary  and  crcmn  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  institution 
her  worshippers  were  to  reckon  the  number  of  °f^^*  '^ 
prayers  that  they  were  to  offer  to  this  iiew  divi- 
nity ;  for  though  some  place  the  invention  of  the 
Rosary  in  the  xiiith  century,  and  attribute  it  to 
St.  Dominic,  yet  this  supposition  is  made  with- 
out any  foundation  fr].  The  rosary  consists  in 
fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin :  while  the  crawn^  according  to  the  different 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  age  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  consists  in  six  or  seven  repetitions 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  six  or  seven  times  ten 
salutations,  or  Ave  Marias 

CHAP. 

p.  671.  torn.  X.  oper.  and  by  his  silence  he  ha«  plainly  shewn 
to  the  world  what  he  thought  of  this  absurd  festival.  This  is 
not  the  only  mark  of  prudence  and  cunning  that  is  to  be  found 
ki  the  works  of  that  famous  pontiff. 

[Z]  This  is  demonstrated  by  Mabillon,  Prctf.  ad  Ada  SS^ 
Qrd.  Btned.  Scsc.  t.  p.  58. 


486  .  The  MermXTttitory  of  ttte  Chmth* 

Concerning  the  divi^mts  and  heresies  that  troubki 
the  church  during  this  cefiiwy* 

'^^^  !•  'THHE  profound   ignorance   and  stufidity, 
PART  II.       -^    ^^t  "^tte  productive  of  so-  many  evils  ii* 
v^^vN^  this  century,  had  at  least  this  advantage  attencfing 
Andcnt    them,  that  they  contributed  much  ta  the  tran-^ 
J^^    qutHity  of  the  church,  and  preventted  the  rise  rf 
new .  sects  and  new  commotions-  6f  a  religiotri 
kind;      But  though  ho    new  inventions  were 
broached,  the  ancient  errors  stiJl  remained.    The 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites  fived  stiH  under  the 
Arabiiin  government,  where,  however,  thev  were 
ftiuch  more  rigorously  treated  than  in  rormer" 
times,  and  were  often  persecuted  with  theutmorf 
injustice  and  violence.    But  as  some  of  them  ex-' 
cdled  m  medical  knowledge,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Arabians,  while  others  ren-' 
dered  themselves  acceptable  to  tfhe  great,  by  the 
dexterous  managen>ent  of  their  domestic  affiurs,- 
^  overseers  and  stewards,  all  this  tontributed  tO' 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  storms*  that  arostf 
against  them  from  time  to  time. 
Ttie  PauK-     H  The  ManichDSans  or  PauBdans,  whctee  er^ 
rors  have  been  already  pointed  oilt,  gathered  con- 
siderable strength  in  Tftrace  under  the  reign  of 
John  Tzimisces.    A  ^eat  part  of  this  sect  ha* 
been  trarii5ported  into  this  proline©,  by  the  order' 
of  Constantine   Coprotiymus^  so  early   as  th^ 
sfeventh  century,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
and  tumults  they  had  excited  in  the  east ;  but  a 
stiB  greater  number  of  them  were  left  beiind^ 
especially  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries 
Hence  it  was,  that  Theodore,  bishop  of  AntiocK 
fr<Mn  a  pious,  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  flock  lay  exposed  from  theneighbourhood  ol 

such 


cent* 
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such  pernicious  heretics,  engaged  the  empef of^  6ttfA 
by  his  ardent  and  importunate  sdidtations,  td^  ^* 
send  a  new  colony  of  these  Manichasans  from  S^ 
ria  to  Philippi  [m].  From  Thrace  this  restl^ 
and  turbulent  sect  passed  into  Bulgaria  and  Shla^ 
voniay  where  they  resided  under  the  jurisdicciotf 
of  their  own  pontiff,  or  patriarch,  until  the  timtf 
of  the  council  of  Easily  L  e.  until  the  xvth  century:^ 
From  Bulgaria  the  Paulicians  removed  to  Itaty^ 
and  spreading  themselves  from  thence  through 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe^  they  became  e^^^ 
tremely  troublesome  to  the  Roma^  pont^  upon 
xziany  occasions  [n\ 

III.  In  the  very  last  year  of  this  century  af4)SdTroQi>]es 
a  certain  teacher,  whose  name  was  Leutard^  whdJ^^^J^^ 
lived  at  Vertus^  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons^  and,  in 
a  short  time,  drew  alter  him  a  considerable  iium^ 
ber  of  (£sdplesr  This  new  doctor  could  not  beM 
the  superstitious  worship  of  images ;  which  he  id 
said  to  have  opposed  with  the  mtmost  vehemence, 
and  even  to  have  l»roke  in  pieces  an  image  of 
Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church  where  h^ 
went  to  perform  his  devotions.  He,  moreover; 
exclaimed  with  the  greatest  warmth  against  pay^^ 
ing  tythes  to  the  priests,  and  in  several  other  re^ 
spects  shewed  that  he  was  no  cordial  Mend  Id 
the  sacerdotal  order.  But  that  which  shewed 
evidently  that  he  was  a  dangerous  fanatic,  was  hii 
affitming  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  was  a  manifest  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  Gebouin,  bishop  of  Chalons^  examined 
the  pretensions  which  this  man  made  to  divine  in- 
spiration,  and  exposed  his  extravagance  to  the 
tiew  of  the  putdic,  whom  he  had  so  artfu^  se^ 

duced : 
« 

[m']  Jo.  Zonaras  AnnaL  lib.  xvii.  p.  209.  edit.  Paris*  p. 
164.  edit.  Fenet. 

[n]  It  is  extremely  probable,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
^n  to  observe,  thtft  the  remains  of  thi$  $ect  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Bulgaria. 
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CBMT.  diiced :  upou  which  he  threw  himself  into  a  wefl^ 

^      and  ended  his  days,  as  many  fanatics  have  done 

'  rfter  him  [o].    It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  up- 

staft  doctor  taught  many  other  absurd  notions 

besides  those  which  we  have-now  mentioned,  and 

that,  after  his  death,  his  disciples  made  a  part  of 

the  sect  that  was  afterwards  known  in  France 

under  the  name  of  the  Albigenses,  and  which  is 

•said  to  have  adopted  the  Manichaean  errors.  ^ 

The  An-       IV.  There  were  yet  subsisting  some  remains 

^^mor.^£  ^j^g  g^^^.  q£  ^^  Arians  in  several  parts  of  /%, 

jtnd  particularly  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  but 
Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona^  had  a  still  more 
enormous  heresy  to  combat  in  the  system  of  the 
Anthropomorphites,  which  was  revived  in  the 
year  989.  In  the  district  of  Vice7iza^  a  consider- 
able number,  not  only  of  the  illiterate  multitude, 
but  also  .of  the  sacerdotal  order,  fell  into  that  most 
absurd  and  extravagant  notion,  that  the  Deity 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  and  seated,  like 
an  earthly  monarch,  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and 
that  his  angelic  ministers  were  men  arrayed  in 
white  garments, .  and  furnished  with  wings,  to 
render  them  more  expeditious  in  executing  their 
sovereign's  orders.  This  monstrous  error  will  ap- 
pSfur  less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  the 
stupid  and  illiterate  multitude  had  constantly  be- 
fore their  eyes,  in  all  the  churches,  the  Supreme 
Being  and  his^  angels  represented  in  pictures  and 
images  with  the  human  figure. 

The  superstition  of  another  set  of  blinded 
wretches,  mentioned  also  by  Ratherius,  was  yet 
more  unaccountable  and  absurd  than  that  or 
the  Anthropomorphites  ;  for  they  imagined  that 
every  Monday,  mass  was  performed  in  heaven  by 
St.  Michael  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  hence 

oil 

".    [o]  All  thi*  is  related  hj  Glaber  Radulphus,  Hi^-^' "" 
cap.  xit 
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on  that  day  they  resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  cent. 
churches  which   were  dedicated  to  that  highly      *• 
hononred  saint  [j9].    It  is  more  than  probable,  ^^^^  "* 
that  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  who  oBSiciated  in 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  was  the  real  source  of 
this  extravagant  fancy ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  a  rapacious  clergy  took  advan- 
tage of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  made 
them  believe  whatever  they  thought  would  con- 
tfibute  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church. 

fp"]  Ratherii  £pist.  Synodica  in  Dacherii  Spicikgio  Scrgji^ 
P'eter.  torn.  ii.  p.  294. — Sigebertus  GemUac*  ChronoL  ad  A. 
939. 
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Hie  External  History  of  the  CntjRGa 


CHAPTER  L 

ConcetTiing  tfie  prosperous  events  "Schick  happened 
to  tJie  church  during  this  century. 

CENT.  I.  TN  the  preceding  century  some  fitint  notions 
»AKT  I.  of  the  .Christian  religion,  some  scattered  rays 

v^rvN^  of  that  divine  Hght  which  it  administers  to  mor- 
christi-  tals  had  been  received  among  the  Hungarians, 
Mntidr  I^2i^^5  Poles,  and  Russians ;  but  the  rude  and  sa- 
vage spirit  cf  these  nations,  together  with  their 
deplorable  ignorance  and  their  violent  attachment 
to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  rendered 
their  total  conversion  to  Christianity  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  and  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished all  of  a  sudden.  The  zeal,  however,  with 
which  this  important  work  was  carried  on,  did 
much  honour  to  the  piety  of  the  princes  and  go 
vernors  of  these  unpoUshed  countries,  who  united 
their  influence  with  the  labours  of  the  learned  men 
whom  they  had  invited  into  their  dominions,  to 
©pen  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth  [«]• 

• 

f tf]  For  an  account  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  and  Hungan* 
ans,  see  Romualdi  Vita  in  Acti$  Sanctor.  toim*  ii.  Febnar.  P' 
113,1 14,  117. 
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In  Tartary  [A3>  and  the  aci'acent  countries;  the  cent, 
Jseal  and  diligence  of  the  J^storians  gained  over  ^'' 
daily  vast  numbers  to  the  profession  of  Christia- 
nity. It  appears  also  evident  from  a  multitude 
of  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  metropolitan 
prelates^  with  a  greater  number  of  inferior  bishops 
under  their  jurisdiction,  were  established  at  this 
time  in  the  provinces  of  CasgaVj  Nuacheta,  Tur* 
hestaUj  Genda^  and  Tangut  [c] ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude,  that,  in  this  and  the  following  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians 
in  those  very  countries  which  are  at  present  over- 
run with  Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  All  these 
Christians  were  undoubtedly  Nestorians,  and  lived 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect^ 
who  resided  in  Cfuildea. 

n.  Among  the  European  nations  that  lay  yet  Th*  con- 
grovelEng  in  their  native  darkness  and  supersti- 1^^  ^ 

V  £  2  tion,tioDs  at- 

tempted in 
[i]  Tartar^  is  taken  here  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense ;  vain- 
for  between  the  inhabitants  o{Tartari/f  properly  so  called,  and 
the  Calmucsy  Mogols,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut,  there  is 
a  manifest  difference. 

•  [c]  Marcus  Paul.  Venetus  De  Regionibus  OrientalihuSj  lib^ 
i.  cap.  35,  40,  45,  47»  48,  49,  62,  69, 64.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39. — 
Euseb.  Renaudot  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  dela  Chine^ 
p.  420. — Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni  Bibliotk,  Orient.  Faticatif 
tom.  iii.  part  II.  p,  502,  &c.  The  successful  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Nestorians,  in  Tartary. 
phina,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  is  a  most  important 
event,  and  every  way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  the 
pen  of  some  able  writer,  well  acquainted  with  oriental  history. 
It  must,  indeed,,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  this  subject  be  im- 
portant, it  is  also  difficult  on  many  accounts.  It  was  attempt* 
«d,  however,  notwithstanding  its  difficulty,  \^  the  most  learned 
Theoph.  Sigifred*  Bayer,  who  had  collected  a  great  quantity 
of  materials  relative  to  this  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  both  from  the  works  that  have  been  published 
upon  this  subject^  and  from  manuscripts  that  lie  yet  concealed 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But,  unhappily  for  the  republic 
of  letters,  the  dea^  of  that  excellent  man  interrupted  his  la-> 
hours,  and  prevented  him  from  executing  a  design,  which  was 
worthy  of  his  superior,  abilities,  and  his  well  known  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  religion. 
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CENT,  tion,  were  the  Sclavoniaii»9  the  Obotriti  [d},  the 
^  r  Venedi  [ejj  and  the  Prussians,  whose  conversion 
had  been  attempted,  but  with  little  or  no  suc- 
cess, by  certdn  missionaries,  from  whose  piety 
and  zeal  better  fruits  might  hare  been  es^cted. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century, 
Adalbert,  bishop,  of  Prague^  had  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  fierce  and  savage 
Prussians,  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  gospel; 
but  he  perished  in  the  fruitless  attempt,  and  re- 
ceived, in  the  year  996,  from  the  murdering 
lance  of  Siggo,  a  Pagan  priest,  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  [ j  3*  Boleskus,  king  of  Pohndj  re* 
venged  the  death  of  this  pious  apostle  by  enter- 
ing into  a  bloody  war  with  the  Prussians,  and  lie 
obtained  by  the  force  of  penal  laws  and  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  what  Adalbert  could  not  eflfect  by 
exhortation  and  argument  [^gX  He  dragooned 
this  savage  people  into  the  Chnstian  chtirch ;  yet 
besides  this  violent  method  of  conversion,  others 
of  a  more  gentle  kind  were  certainly  practised  by 
the  attendance  of  Boleslaus,  who  seconded  the 
military  arguments  of  their  prince  by  the  more 
persuasive  influence  of  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion. A  certain  ecclesiastic  of  iUiistrious  birth, 
whose  name  was  Boniface,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  disciples  of  St.  Romuald,  undertook  the  con- 
version of  the  Prussians,  and  was  succeeded  in  this 

piou$ 

Cd^  Id']  The  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  powerful  branch 
of  the  Vandalsy  whose  kings  resided  in  the  country  of  iwc*' 
lenburghf  and  whose  nomination  extended  along  the  coasts  ot 
the  Baltic  £rom  the  river  Pene  in  Pomerania  to  the  Dntcnyoi 
Hclstein^  ,  j, 

C3*  lej  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  ^^ 
or  Fistula,  in,  what  is  at  present  called,  the  Palatinate  ot 
Mafienhurgh. 

[J"]  See  the  ,^cta  Sanctor,  dd  d.  xxii.  ApriUs,  p.  I?*' 

ig2  Solignac  Msi,  de  Pologne,  torn.  i.  p.  ISS. 
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pious  enterprise  by  Bruno  {h\  who  set  out  froni  cent. 
Germany  with  a  company  of  eighteen  persons,  who  ^^  ^^ 
had  entered  with  zeal  into  the  same  laudable  de- 
sign. These  were,  however,  all  barbarously  mas- 
sacred by  the  fierce  and  cruel  Prussians,  and  nei« 
ther  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Boleslaus,  nor  of  the 
succeeding  kings  of  JPolandj  could  engage  this 
rude  and  inflexible  nation  to  abandon  totally  the 
idolatry  of  their  ancestors  [fj. 

HI,  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  domi-The  Son* 
iuon  of  the  Saracens  since  the  ninth  century ;  nor  ytlTof  si** 
had  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  La-  oiy. 
tins  to  dispossess  them  of  that  rich  and  fertile 
country,  been  hitherto  crowned  with  the  desired 
success.  But  in  this  century  the  face  of  affairs 
changed  entirely  in  that  island ;  for  in  the  year' 
1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  formed  a  set* 
tlement  in  Italy ^  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  colony, 
and  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Apulia^  en- 
couraged by  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff Nicolas  n*  and  seconded  by  the  assistance 
of  his  brother  Roger,  attacked  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  intrepidity  the  Saracens  in  Sicily  ;  nor 
did  this  latter  sheath  the  victorious  sword  before 
he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  that  island,  and 
deared  it  absolutely  of  its  former  tyrants.  As 
soon  as  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  which 
was  not  before  the  year  1090,  Count  Roger  not 
only  restored  to  its  former  glory  and  lustre  the 

F  f  S  Christiaa 

^  [k]  Fleiiry  differs  from  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  account  of 
Brwto,  in  two  points*  Firsti  he  maintsdnSf  that  Bonifhce  andl 
Bruno  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  here  he  is  manifestly 
in  the  right ;  but  he  maintains  farther*  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Russiai  in  which  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  It  is 
proper  farther  to  admonish  the  reader  to  distinguish  carefully 
the  Bruno  here  mentioned|  from  a  monk  of  the  same  namei 
who  founded  the  order  of  the  Carthusians* 

[1*3  Ant.  Pagi .  Critico  in  Baromumf  torn,  iv^  ad  Annum 
)008.  p,  97* — Cnrist*  Hartknocb's  Ecckmstieaf  Hisforif  of 
fru^i  l20Qk  I,  cht  i«  p*  12« 
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CBxrt.  Christian  reHgion,  which  had  been  aknost  totally 
^^  extinguished  under  the  Saracen  yoke,  but  also 
'  estabhshed  bishoprics,  founded  monasteries,  erect- 
ed magnificent  churches  throughout  that  pro- 
idnce,  and  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  tho^e  im* 
mense  revenues  and  those  distinguished  honours 
which  they  still  enjoy  [k'].  It  is  in  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  this  valiant  chief,  that  we  find  the 
origin  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
lijrion,  which  is  still  vested  in  the  kines  of  SuAhj^ 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territories,  and 
.  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  nuh 
narchy  ;  for  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  U.  is  sjud 
to  have  granted,  A.  D,  1097,  by  a  spedal  diploma, 
%o  Roger  and  lUs  successors,  die  title,  authority, 
and  prerogatives  of  hereditary  legates  of  the  aposi 
tolic  see.  The  court  of  Rome  affirms,  that  this 
diploma  is  not  authentic ;  and  hence  those  warm 
CQi^tentions,  about  the  spiritual  supremacy,  that 
have  arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the  bishops 
of  RofM  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  successors 
of  Roger  governed  that  island,  under  the  .title  of 
dukes,  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  ^^as 
erected  into  a  kingdom  {J}. 
Expedi-  IV,  The  Roman,  pontiffs,  from  the  time  d 
forced  Sylvester  II,  had  been  forming  plan§^  for  ex. 
against  the  tending  the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia^  and  ^ 
PakiSe!"  Facially  for  driving  the  Mahometans  out  of  P^*^ 
rffize  ;. .  but  the.  troul^es  in  which  Europe  ^as  so 
Ippg  inyplved,  prevented  the  e3^ecution  of  these 
arduous  designs.  Gregory  VII.  the  most  enter* 
prising  and  audadoxis  pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the 
Apostolic  chair,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the 
repeated  complaints  which  the  Asiatig  Christian^ 


'  [i]  See  Burigni  HiiStQire  Gmerak  de  k  Skih  tom-  ^  P* 

[r\  Sec  fiaronii  Idber  de  Monarchia  SkSuPt  tom*»J*  ^ 
aa  aldo  Du  Pin  TraitS  de  la  Jffouarchk  S^Uienne^ 
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ro^^lde  of  the  craelty  of  the  Saracebs^  resolved  to  cekt. 
undertake  in  person  a  hdiy  war  for  the  ddiver-     ^^• 
^nce  of  the  church,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thbusand ., 
men  wer^  silready  musteired  to  follow  hhn  in  thi^ 
bold  expedition  []m].    But  his  quarrel  tdth  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  of  which  we  shall  have  oo^ 
casion  to  speal^ ,  hereafter »  and  other  unforeseen 
Occurrences^  obliged  him  to  lav  aside  his  intended 
invasion  of  the  holy  land,    Tne  project,  however^ 
was  renewed  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Amiens^  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pete* 
the  Hermit,  and  who  suggested  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  Urban  II.    the  means  of  accom|)lishing 
what  had  been  unluckily  suspended.     This  fa* 
mous  hermit)  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made 
^htough  Palestine  J  A.  D.  1093,  had  observed  with 
inexpressible  anguish,  Che  vesications  and  persecu* 
tions,  which  the  Christians  who  visited  the  holy 
|>laces,  suffered  from  the  barbarous  arid  tyranni<; 
Saracens.    Inflamed  therefore  with  a  holy  indigo 
nation  and  a  furious  zeal,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  effects  of  a  divine  impulse,  he  impbred 
the  suctours  of  Symeon,  patriarch  of  Cmstatt^ 
tinopkj  and  Urban  II.  but  without  effect*    Fai* 
^om  being  discouraged  by  this,  he  renewed  his 
efforts  v/ith  the  utmost  vigour,  went  through  alj 
the  countries  of  Europe  sounding  the  alarm  of  a 
koly  war  against  the  infidel  nations,  and  exhort* 
tng  all  Christian  princes  to  draw  the  sword  against 
the  tyrants  of  PaksHne  j  nor  did  he  stop  here ; 
but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  superstitious  and 
ignorant  multitude  in  his  cause,  he  carried  about 
«dth  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  written  iij 
heaven,  and  addressed  from  thence  to  aU  true 
Christians,  to  animate  their  zeal  for  the  deliver* 

F  f  4  ance 

[m]  Gregorii  VII.  JEpisi.  lib.  ii»  S.  in  Harduini  ConcilUsi 
imt  yif  parti,  p.  1885. 
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CBNT.  ance  of  their  brethren,  who  groaned  under  the 
PART  1.  ^Pf^ve  burthen  of  a  Mahometan  yoke  [n]. 


V,  When  Urban  II.  saw  the  way  prepared  by 
The  pro-  the  exhortations  of  the  hermit  who  had  put  the 
g^o^t^spints  of  the  people  every  where  in  a  ferment,  and 
^'''  had  kindled  in  their  breasts  a  vehement  zeal  for 
that  holy  carnage  which  the  .church  had  been 
meditating  so  long,  he  assembled  a  grand  and 
numerous  council  at  Placentia^  A.  D*  1095,  and 
recommended  warmly,  for  the  first  time,  the  sa- 
cred expedition  ag^nst  the  infidel  Saracens  [o} 
This  arduous  enterprise  was  far  from  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  gr^test  part  cf  this  numerous 
assembly,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
emperor's  legates,  who,  in  their  master's  name,  re- 
presented most  pathetically  how  necessary  it  was 
to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the^victorious  Turks, 
whose  authority  and  dominion  increased  from  dsty 
to  day.    The  pontifPs  proposal  was,  however,  re- 
newed  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  desired 
success,    some  time  after  this,  in  the  council 
assembled  at  Qerrmmty  where  Urban^  was  pre- 
sent.   The  pompous  and  pathetic  speech  which  he 
delivered  upon  this  occasion, .  made  a  deep  and 
powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Frendi, 
whose  natural  character  renders  them  muchsu-^ 
perior  to  the  Italians  ip  encountering  difficulties, 
facing  danger,  and  attempting  the  execution  or 
the  niost  perilous  designs*    So  that  an  innumer- 
able multitude  composed  of  all  ranks  and  orders 

[n]  This  circumstance  is  tpeQti^ned  by  the  abbot  Dodc- 
chinus»  in  his  Continuat*  Ckranod  Mariani  Scoti  Scrtj^or* 
Germanicor.  Jo,  Pistorii,  torn.  i.  p.  462.     Tor  an  accouht  ot 
-     Peter,  see  Du  Fresne  Nota  ai  Antuc  Comnerue  Jlexiaoeni, 
p.  79.  edit,  f^enet.  , 

'    Cdt'  [<>]  This  council  was  the  most  numerous  of  ^^r^ . 
had  jieen  hitherto  assembled,  and  was,  on  that  account,  "^^^ 
the  open  fields.      There  were  present  at  it  two  ^^^rT 
bishops,  four  thoi(sand  ecclesiastics,  and  throe  hv'J*''^"  ^^"'' 
^nd  lajmeui 
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ift  the  nation,  offered  themselves  as  vt>lunt^ers  In  cent. 
this  sacred  expedition  [^].     This  numerous  host     ^'^ 
w^  looked  upon'  as  formidable  in  the  highest  de^  ^^*^  '' 
gree,  and  equal  to  the  most  glorious  enterprizes 
and  exploits,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  no  more 
than  an  unwieldy  body  without  life  and  vigour,^ 
and  was  weak  and  contemptible  in  every  respect. 
This  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  when  we. 
consider  that  this  army  was  a  motley  assembtageF 
of  monks,    prostitutes,   artists,   labourers,  lazy 
tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefac* 
tors,  and  profligate  debauchees,  and  that  it  was 
principally  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  animated  scdely  by  the  pros- 
pect of  spoil  and  plunder,  and  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  this  holy  campaign.    Every  one 
vdll  perceive  hqw  little  either  discipline,  counsel,     , 
or  fortitude  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  mi- 
serable rabble.   This  expedition  was  distinguished, 
in  the  French  language,  by  the  name  of  a  croisade^ 
and  all  who  embarked  in  it  were  called  croises^  or 
cross-bearers ;  not  only  because  the  end  of  this 
holy  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
consecrated  cross  of  various  colours,  which  every 
scAdier  wore  upon  his  right  shoulder  [jf]. 

VI.,  In  consequence  of  these  grand  preparations,  The  hit. 
eight  hundred  thousand  m^p,  in  separate  bodies,  J«>'T<^*Wt 
and  under  different  commanders,  set  out  for^'^^^' 
Constantinople^  in  the  year  1096  j  that  having  re- 
ceived 

Ei^D  Theod.  Ruinart.  in  Vita  Urham  II.  sect,  ccxxv.  p, 
224,  299,  240,  272,  274,  282,  296,  tam.  iii.  opp.  Postbum, 
-7-J.  MabiUooi  et  Theod,  Ruinarti,  Jo.  Harduini,  ConcUior. 
torn.  xi.  part  II.  p.  1726. — Baronius  Annal.  Eccl.  Xom*  xu 
ad  A.  1095,  »•  xxxii.  p.  648. 

\_q']  See  Abrah.  Bzovius  ConHntMt.  AnnaL  BaronUt  torn.  xv« 
adJi.  1410.  n*  ix«  p.  322.  «dit«  Colon*  L'Enfant  Hisioiredu 
ConcUe  de  PisCf  tomni.  lib.  v.  p.  60.— The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  holy  war  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSi^ 
in  his  Lux  EvangeUi  toto  arbccxoriens,  cap.  xxx*  p«  ^1$^ 
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CENT.  ci&Ted  thete  both  assistance  and  direction  from 
^^     Alexis  Comnenius   the  Grecian  emperor,  they 

'^*^  '*  might  pursue  their  march  into  Asm.  Otoe  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  this  enormous  body  was 
led  on  by  Peter  the  hermit,  the  author  and  fo- 
menter  o£  the  war,  who  was  girded  with  a  rope^ 
and  continued  to  appear  wim  all  the  marks  of 
an  austere  solitary.  This  first  division,  in  their 
march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace^  committed 
the  most  flagitious  crimes,  which  so  incensed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  particularly  those  of  Hungary  and  Tmxi* 
mania^  that  they  rose  up  in  arms  and  massacred 
the  greatest  part  of  them.  A  like  fate  attended 
several  other  divisions  of  the  same  army,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  weak  and  unskilful  chiefs^ 
wandered  about  like  an  undisciplined  band  of 
robbers,  plundering  the  cities  that  lay  in  their 
way,  and  spreading  misery  and  desolation  where- 
ever  they  came.  The  armies  that  were  headed 
by  illustrious  commanders,  distinguished  by  their 
birth  and  their  military  e|idowments,  arrived  more 
happily  at  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire* 
That  which  was  commanded  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Larrainy  who  deserves  a  place 
among  the  greatest  heroes,  whether  of  anaent 
or  modern  times  [r],  and,  by  his  brother  Baldwin, 
was  composed  of  eighty  thousand  well  cho5«^ 
troops,  horse  and  foot  [5j,  and  directed  Us  marc^ 

[r]  The  Benedictine  mpnks  have  given  ao  ample  ac^unt 
pi  this  magnanimous  chiefs  whose  character  was  a  bng 
semtiEige  of  all  Christumt  civil,  and  heroic  virtueSf  » 
Hutoire  LiUeraire  de  Im  FraTice^  tonu  viii,  p.  B9S*    ^.^^^ 

CO"  [«]  The  engaging  and  illustrious  virtufcs  ^^j^^ 
had  drawn  from  all  parts  a  prodigious  number  of  ^JS^^^^^ 
who  were  ambitious  to  fight  under  his  standards.  A*^  .  ^ 
mous  multitude  perplexed,  however,  the  ^^*^"^  f  ^J  jw  in 
on  that  account,  divided  it  into  seriral  bodiest  ana  nn^  Jk^ 
?eter  the  Hermit  the  same  ambitlourf' and  ^^^J^ 
that  had  prevailed  in  him  heforw  his  retreat  ^'^^.^T^-^dei 
Cleclared  him  the  general  of  the  first  divirion?  v*"^"  ^^j^g^ 
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through  Germany  2nd  Hungary.  Another,  which  cbkc 
was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse^  passed  ^^* 
through  the  Sclavonian  territories.  Robert,  earl 
oi  Flanders^  Robert,duke  oi  Ninmandy  [f]^Yi\x^j 
t)rother  to  Philip  I.  king  of  FrancCy  embarked 
their  respective  forces  in  a  fleet  which  was  as^ 
sembled  2Lt  Brundisi  and  TarentOy  from  whence 
they  were  transported  to  Durazzo^  or  Dyrachium^ 
^s  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies  were 
followed  by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala^ 
briay  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  numerous  body 
of  valiant  Normans. 

VII.  This  army  was  the  greatest,  and,  in  out* 
^vard  appearance,  the  most  formidable,  that  had 
f)een  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  though 
before  its  arrival  at  Constantinople^  it  was  dimi* 
hished  considerably  by  the  difficulties  and  opposi« 
tions^  it  had  met  vnth  on  the  way ;  yet  such  as  it 
was,  it  made  the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible 
apprehensions  of  some  secret  design  against  his  do- 
minions. His  fears,  however,  were  dispelled,  when 
he  saw  these  legions  pass  the  streigats  of  GaUi^ 
poliSj  and  direct  their  march  towards  Bithynia  \u]. 

The 

tached  from  the  restt  sincl  ordered  to  march  immediately  to 
Corutanttnople.  By  this  means  Godfrey  got  rid  of  the  dreg9 
of  that  astonishing  multitude  which  flocked  to  his  camp.  Fa* 
ther  Maimburghy  notwithstanding  his  immoderate  zeal  for  the 
holy  war^  and  that  fabulous  tura  which  enables  him  to  repre* 
•ent  it  in  the  most  favourable  points  of  view,  acknowledges 
franklyy  that  the  first  divisions  of  this  prodigious  army  com- 
xnitted  the  most  abominable  enormities  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  kind  of  insolence,  in^ 
jusUoe,  impurity,  barbarity,  and  violence  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty.  Nothingr  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  history  can 
equal  the  flagitious  deeds  of  ^this  infernal  rabble.  See  parti-' 
cularlyMaimbourg,//i5^(7tr0  des  CroisadeSftom.  i.  livre  i.  p.57> 
58,  59,  60,  61, 62.  2d.  ed.  in  12mo. 

(^  [jf]  Eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
.  CCj*  [w]  Our  author,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  passes  over  the 
contests  and  jealpusies  that  subsisted  between  the  chief  of  the 

crusade 
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CENT.  Thfe  first  successful  enterprise  fw]  that  was 
^^  formed  against  the  Infidels,  was  the  siege  of  Nke^ 
T^^^L^  the  capital  of  Bithynia^  which  was  taken  in  the 
year  1097 ;  from  thence  the  victorious  army  pro- 
ceeded into  Syriay  and  in  the  following  year  sub- 
dued Antiochy  which,  with  its  fertile  territory,  was 
granted,  by  the  assembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond, 
duke  of  Apulia.  Edessa  fell  next  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,^  and  became  the  property  of  Bald- 
win, brother  to  Godfrey  of  Bouilum.  The  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem^  which,  after  a  siege  of  five 
weeks^  submitted  to  their  arms  in  the  year  1099, 
seemed  to  crown  their  expedition  with  the  desired 
success.  In  this  city  were  Isdd  the  foundations  oi 
a  new  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
the  famous  Godfrey,  whom  the  army  saluted  king 
of  Jerusalem  with  an  unanimous  voice. 

But  this  illustrious  hiero,  whose  other  eminent 
qualities  were  adorned  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
refused  that  high  title  [^]^  though  he  governed 

Jerusalem 

crusade  and  the  Grecian  emperpr.  The  character  of  the  lat- 
ter is  differently  painted  by  different  historians.  The  vann 
defenders  of  the  ofusade  represent  bkn  as  a  most  perfi<ii««* 
prince,  who,  under  the  shew  of  friendship  and  zeal,  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  destructign  of  Godfrey's,  army.  Othert 
consider  him  as  a  wise,  prudent  politician^  who,  by  a^U"^ 
and  Btratagerii,  warded  off  the  danger  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  these  formidable  legions  that  passed  through  his  o^ 
minions  ;  and  part  of  which,  particularly  the  army  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  ravaged  his  most  frmtful  territories  m 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  pillaged  a^d  plundered  even 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  if  Alexis  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  pharge 
of  perfidy,  the  holy  warriors  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cb^ 
abk  with  many  acts  of  bnitalky^and  injustice.  S^  oOJ^'^ 
bourg,  Ifistoire  des  CroisadeSy  livre  i.  et  ii. 

(d*  [w]  Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  in  Asiar  the  aimf, 
or  rather  rabble,  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  such  a 
fidiculous  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  a  wrong-heao 
ponk,  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  Sohman. 

(p-  [jt]  All  th^  historians,  who  write  concerning  ^^'"?J 
If  ar,  ap|>llud  the  answer  vfhich  Godftey  returned  to  the  o»^ 
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Jerusalem  with  that  valotir,  equity,  and  prudence  cent. 
that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Having  '^^'• 
chosen  a  small  ^my  to  support  him  in  his  new 
dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  re- 
turn into  Europe.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy 
long  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  in  which  his  heroic 
valour  had  been  so  gloriously  displayed,  but  died 
about  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem^  leav- 
ing his  dominions  to  his  brother  Baldwin,  prince 
of  JEdessaj  who  assumed  the  tide  of  king  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

Vin.  If  we  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  The  ht©. 
the  Roman  pontifis,  and  particularly  Urban  II.  en^*^5*** 
to  kindle  this  holy  war,  which  in  its  progress  and  the  biAopt 
issue  was  so  detrhnental  to  almost  all  the  coUn- and  th!^^ 
tries  of  Europe^  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  princes  of 
that  its  origin  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Cortupt  rtj"r^oiy" 
notions  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  these  bar-  war. 
barous  times.    It  was  thought  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  and  character  of  Christians,  to  suflFer  that 
land,  that  was  blessed  with  the  ministry,  distin- 
guished  by  the  miracles,  and  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  the  Sayiour  of  men,  to  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.    It 
was  also  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  branch 
of  true  piety  to  visit  the  holy,  places  in  Palestine  ; 
yrhich  pilgrimages,  however,  were  extremely  dan- 
gerous, while  the  despotic  Saracens  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  country.    Nor  is  it  to  be  denied, 
that  these  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were  accom- 
panied and  rendered  more  effectual  by  an  anxious 
apprehension  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  already  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  might  soon  carry  into 

Europe  y 

that  was  made  him  of  a  crown  of  goldj  as  a  mark  of  Us  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  answer  was,  that  <*  he ' 
*^  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  ii». 
**  that  City,  wher^  the  King  of  kings  had  been  crowned  with 
«^^  tho.rns.'*    This  answey  was  Kublinie  in  the  -eleventh century.* 
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CENT.  Europe^  and  more  particnkrly  into  Itabfy  tbar 
^^     victorious  arms. 

There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  learned 
men  who  have  accountckl  otherwise  for  this  pious, 
or  rather  fanatical,  expedition.  They  imagine  that 
the  tldman  pontiffs  recomtnended  this  saaed 
campai^  vnth  a  view  to  augment  their  own  au- 
thority, and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Latin 
emperors  and  princes;  and  that  these  princes 
Countenanced  and  encouraged  it  in  hopes  of  get* 
ting  rid,  by  that  means,  of  their  more  powerful 
and  warlike  vassals,  and  of  becoming  masters  of 
their  lands  atid  possessions  [^3.  Those  conjectures, 

however 

•  [y3  Hie  part  of  this  hypothesis  that  relates  to  the  tiews  of 
the  Romaui  pootiffs  has  been  adopted  as.  aa  undoubted  trutbf 
tiot  only  by  many  t'rotestant  historians^  but  also  by  severtl 
iKrriters  of  the  ttoman  communion.  See  Bened.  Acoltus 
DeheUo  Sacro  in  irifidd€S,]xh»  i.  p.  16. — Basnage  ffittmedes 
£gUies  R^ormSeSf  torn.  i.  period  v.  p.  295.*-*Vertot  Hkt(Ar€ 
des  ChevaUers  de  Mdihcj  torn*  i«  livre  iii.  p.  $02,  SOS.  livre 
iv.  p.  428.-— Baillet  Histoire  da  devnelet  du  Bom/ace  VIIL 
tvec.  Philippe  le  BeL  p.  76. — Histoire  du  droit  Ecclesuutmt 
Francoisy  torn.  i.  p.  29iS,  299.  To  such^  however,  as  consider 
iiiatters  attentively,  this  hypothesis  will  appear  destitute  ox 
any  solid  foundation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Roman  pfKitiffs 
could  never  have>ither  foreseen,  or  imagined,,  that  so  many 
fluropean  princes,  and  such  prodigious  multitudes  of  peoplea 
Would  take  arms  against  the  infidels,  and  march  into  Palestine  i 
nor  could  they  be  assured  beforehand,  that  this  expedition 
would  tend  to  the  advancetnent  of  their  opulence  and  authonty^ 
For  all  the  accessions  of  iniSuence  and  weakh,  which  the  Romsn 
pontiffs,  and  the  clergy  in  general  derived  from  these  holy  wart, 
were  of  a  much  later  date,  than  their  first  origin,  and  were  ac- 
quired by  degrees,  lather  by  lucky  hits,  than  by  deep  laii 
Khemet ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  bishops 
of  Rvme,  in  foiming  the  plan,  and  exhorting  to  the  prosecotion 
of  these  wars,  had  no  thoughts  of  extending  thereby  the  h« 
mits  of  their  authority*  We  may  add  to  this  consideration, 
another  of  no  less  weight  in  the  matter  before  us,  and  thatM> 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  both  amone 
the  dergy  and  the  people,  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  would 
be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  a  single  campaign ;  that  the  Pi* 
^ne  Providence  would  interpose,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to 
accomplish  the  ruia  of  the  ioi&dels  i  and  that,  after  the  ^^^ 
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however  plaudble  in  appearance,  are  still  no  more  csnt, 
than  conjectures.    The  truth  of  the  matter  seems     ^^' 
to  be  this  j  that  the  Roman  pontiffii  and  the  £u*  ^^^!^^ 

r<^>ean 

o(  Jertuatemt  the  gitatest  pan  of  the  fiuropean  pfintiefl  would 
^turn  home  with  their  troops^  which  last  circumstance  was  h^f 
no  means  favourable  to  the  views  which  the  pontiffs  are  suppo- 
sed to  hate  formed  of  increasing  their  opulence  and  extending 
their  'dominion «  Of  all  the  conjectures  that  have  been  enter* 
tained  upon  this  suhjeety  the  most  improbahle  ^nd  grottndlesft 
is  that  which  supposes  that  Urban  IL  r^conunendedy  with  such 
ardour,  this  expedition  into  Palestine^  with  a  view  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  had  a  vio* 
lent  dispute  concerning  the  investiture  of  bishops^  They  who 
adopt  this  conjecture,  must  be  little  acquainted  with  t&  his« 
tory  of  these  times ;  or  at  least  they  forget,  that  the  first  armies 
that  marched  into  Palestine  against  the  infidels.  Were  chiefly 
composed  of  Franks  and  Kormans,  and  that.the  Germans,  who 
^ere  the  enemies  of  Urban  II.  wei'e  in  the  beginning,  ex^ 
tremel)^  averse  to  this  sacred  expedition.  Many  other  consi^^ ' 
derations  might  be  added  here  to  illustrate  this  matter,  whichi^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  pass  in  silencfe. 
•  That  part  of  the  hypothesis,  which  relates  to  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe^  and  supposes  that  they  countenanced  the 
tiely  war  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  Vassals,  is  as  groundless 
as  the  other,  which  we  have  been  now  refuting.  It  is,  indeed, 
adopted  by  several  eminent  writers,  sUch  as  Vertot  [Hist,  d^ 
J^aUhei  livre  iii^  p.  SOd.)  Boulainvilliers,  and  others,  who  pre-* 
tend  to  a  superior  and  uncommon  insight  into  the  policy  of 
these  remote  ages.  The  reasons,  however,  which  these  great 
men  employed  to  support  their  opinion,  may  be  all  compre-' 
hended  in  this  single  argument,  viz,  **  Many  kings,  especially. 
**  among  the  Franks,  became  more  opulent  and  powerful  by  the- 
«  number  of  their  vassals,  who  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  thia 
•*  holy  war ;  therefore^  these  princes  not  only  permitted,  but 
•*  warmly  countenanced  the  prosecution  of  this  waf  from  selfish 
•«  and  ambitious  principles."  The  weakness  of  this  conclusion 
must  strike  every  one  at  first  sight.  We  are  wonderfully  prone 
to  attribute  both  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  this 
barbarous  age,  much  more  sagacity  and  cunning  than  they  really 
possessed ;  and  we  deduce  from  the  events,  the  principles  an<I 
views  of  the  actors,  which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  manner 
of  reasoning.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  appears 
most  probable  that  their  immense  opulence  and  authority  were 
acquired,  rather  by  their  improving  dexterously  the  opportu- 
nities that  were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they  had 
formed  for  extending  their  dombion^  or  filling  their  cotters.    ' 
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Q^ji^  ropean  princes  were  engaged  ai  first  in  these  cru^ 
XL     sades  by  a  principie  of  superstition  only ;  but 
^ART  u  ^hen,  in  process  of  time^  tney  learned  by  experi- 
^^^'^^'"'^  ence^  that  these  holy  wars  contributed  much  to 
increase  their  opulence  and  to  extend  their  autho- 
rity, by  sacrifiang  their  wealth  and  powerful  ri- 
vals, then  new  motives  were  presented  to  encou- 
rage these  sacred  expedition^  into  Palestine^  and 
ambition  ind  avarice  seconded  and  enforced  the 
dictates  of  fanaticism  and  superstition. 
luunhap-*     IX.  Without  determining  any  thing  concerning 
^u^c*^  the  justice  or  injustice  [z}  of  these  holy  wars, 
ftodthc'in-  ,  we 

""JJ^^JjWe  [aj]  I  4o  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the 
^!i!tluuAit.  lawSfulnc8«  of  the  crusades ;  a  question  which,  when  it  is  consi- 
*dered  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  appear  not  only  ex« 
tremely  difficult,  but  also  highly  doubtful.  It  is,  however)  pro- 
per to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies the  justice  of  this  holy  war  was  called  in  question,  and 
warmly  disputed  among  Christians.  The  Waldensesand  AI<* 
bigenses,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cathaiii  or 
Puritans,  considered  these  expeditions  into  Palestine  as  abso- 
lutely unlawful.  The  reasons  they  alleged  were  collected  and 
combated  by  Francis  Moneta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  a  book  entitled  Sutnma  contra  Cathoroi  et 
tVald^nseSf  lib.  v«  q^.  xiii.  p.  531.  wl^ich  was  pubUshed  some 
years  ago  at  Rome,  by  Richini.  But  neither  the  objections  of 
the  Waldenses,  nor  the  answers  of  Moneta,  were  at  all  re- 
markable for  their  weight  and  solidity^  as  will  appear  evidently 
from' the  following  example :  The  former  objected  to  the  holy 
war  the  words  of  St.  Paid,  1  Cor.  x.  S2.  «*  Give  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to  the  Gentiles.*'  By  the  Gentiles^  said 
they,  are  to  be  understood  the  Saracens.  And  therefore  the 
European  Christians  are  to  abstain  from  making  war  upon  the 
Saracens,  lest  they  give  offence  to  the  Gentues*  We  shall 
give  Moneta's  answer  to  this^argument  in  his  own  words : "  We 
read,  says  he,  Gen.  xii,  ?•  that  Cjrod  said  unto  Abraham,  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land:"  Now  we  (Christians  who 
dwell  in  Europe)  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  the  apostle  af- 
firms, Galat.  iii.  29.  Therefore  we  are  heirs  of  the  promiK, 
and  the  holy  land  is  given  to  us  by  the  covenant  as  our  lawful 
possession.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
civil  and  temporal  rulers  to  use  their  most  zealous  efforts  to 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  promised  land,  while  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  incumbent  upon  the.  church  and  its  nuin- 
•ters  to  exhort  these  rulers  iu  the  most  urgent  manner  to  we 

performn^ 
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yre  may  bcMy  affirm^  that  they  were  highly  pre*  cent. 
judicial^  both  to  the  cause  of  rdi^n,  and  to  the     ^^ 
civii  interests  of  mankind ;  and  that,  in  Europe  ^^*'  ^ 
more  especially,  they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable 
evils  and  calamities,  whose  effects  are  yet  perceiv»> 
able  in  our  times.    The  European  naticms  were 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  inhabitants 
by  these  ill-judged  expeditions ;  immense  sums  of 
money  were  exported  into  Asia  for  the  support  of 
thci  war ;  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerftxl  and 
opulent  families  became  either  extinct,  or  were 
VOL.  If.  o  g  involved 

performance  of  their  duty.  A  rare  argument  tliia  truly  I  but  let 
^M  hc9J  him  out  2  **  The  churchhaa  no  detirn  to  injure  oralauglb* 
tQrthe  Saracehsy  porksuch  the  intention  of  the  Christian  princes 
engaged  in  this  war.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  infidels  must  of  neces- 
city  be  shed^  if  they  make  resistance  and  oppose  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  princes.  The  church  of  God  therefore  is  entirely  in- 
nocent and  without  reproach  in  this  matter^  and  ^ves  no  offence 
to  the  GcQtileSy  because  it  does  no  more>  in  reaUty,  than  maixv 
tain  its  undoubted  riffht*"-  Such  is  the  subtile  reasoning  of 
Moneia»  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  reflections. 
(j5*  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  too  modest,  n^y  even  timorous  in  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  concerning  the  justice  of  this  holy 
war,  which  was  so  aosurdin  its  principle,  and  so  abompablein 
the  odious  circumstances  that  attended  it.  His  respect,  perhaps^ 
for  the  Teutonic  crosses  which  abound  in  Germany^  and  are  the 
marks  of  an  order  which  derives  its  origin  from  Uiese  fanatical 
expeditions  into  Palestine^  may  have  occasioned  that  ambiguity 
and  circttsi^ection  in  his  expressions,  through  which,  however* 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  his  disapprobation  of  the  crusades.  The 
holy  pbce  piKxfitfied  by  the  dominion  of  infidels,  was  the  appa** 
rent  pretext  for  this  fanatical  wan  What  holy  i^e  ?  Jermth 
kntf  .say  the  knights  errant  of  Ptdestine*  But  they  forget  that 
Jerusalem  was  a  city,  which,  by  the  conduct,  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  become  most  odious  in  the  eye 
pf  God ;  that  it  was  visibly  loaded  with  a  divine  malediction, 
and  was  the  miserable  theatre  of  the  most  tremendous  judgments 
and  calamities  that  ever  were  ii^eted  upon  any  nfition.  Had 
the  case  been  otherwise,  we  know  of  no  right  which  Christianity 
gives  its  professors  to  sfeize  upon  the  territories,  and  invade  the 
poesesflioDs  of  unbelievers.  Had  the  Jews  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Palestme^  they  would  have  acted  conformably  with 
their  apparent  rights  ;  because  it  was  formerly  their  country  ; 
aad  coAsisteiidy  alio  with  their  rehgious  principles ;  because 
they  expected  a^Measiah  who  was  to  &itf  ^  img5  £^fAf  GhiMlf 
j»  dutins,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  world  under  the  Jewish  ypke. 
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CENT,  involved  in  the  deepest .  miseries  of  poverty  and 
.  XI.  want*  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise ;  since  the 
PART  I.  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  either  toort-^ 
gaged  or  sold  their  lands  and  possessions  m  order 
to  pay  the  expences  of  their  voyage  [a]  \  while 
others  iinposed  such .  intolerable  burthens  upon 
their  vasssds  and  tenants,  as  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don their  houses,  and  all  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  to  enlist  themselves,  rather  through  wild  de* 
spair.than  religious  zeal,  under  the  sacred  banner 
m  the  cross.  Hence  the  face  of  Europe  was  to- 
tally changed,  and  all  things  thrown  into  tbe  ut- 
most contusion.  We  pass  in  silence  the  various 
enormities  that  were  occasioned  by  these  crusadeS) 
the  mtrrders,  rapes,  and  robberies  of  the  most  in- 
fernal nature,  tnat  were  every  where  committed 
with  impunity  by  these  holy  soldiers  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  as  they  were  impiously  cafled;.nor 
shall  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  new  privileges 
and  rights,  to  which  these  '  wars  gave  rise,  and 
which  were  often  attended  with  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences [i]' 

X.  These 

[a]  We  find  many  ifteftiorable  examples  of  this  in  the  an- 

eient  records.     Robert,  duke  of  Normandy^  mortgaged  w 

dut«hy  to  his  brother  William,  king  of  England^  to  dcfny 

•  the  expences  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine,  Seethe  Histor,  M<^' 

of  Matthew  Paris,  lib.  i.  p*  24 Odo,  riscount  of  Bourps^ 

sold  his  territory;  to  the  king  of  France.  GaUUa  Christiofi'  Be^ 
nedicimorumj  tpin,  ii«  p.  45*  ^ee^  for  many  exiamples  of  tbw 
kind.  Car.  du  Fresne,  Mnot.  ad  JomoUU  vitam  Ludovia^' 
p.  52.  BoulainviUiers,  Sur  I'origine  et  les  Droits  dehNoW^ 
in  Molet's  Memoirei  de  Litterature  et  de  VHistcirey  toni.  «• 
part  I.  p.  68. — Jo.  George  Cramer  Dejuribua  etprarogati^ 
NoUlitaiisy  tom.  i.  p.  81.  409.  From  the  commeDcentfut 
therefore  of  these  holy  wars,  a  vast  number  of  estates,  belong' 
ing  to  the  European  nobility,  were  either  mortgaged^  or  totally 
transferred^  some  to  kings  and  princes,  others  to  pri^*^^  ?" 
•monks,  and  not  a  few  to  persons  of  a  priTat'e  conitio«»  wb^ 
by  possessing  considerable  suins  of  ready  money,  were  enabW 
to"  make  advantageous  purcfhases,*  . .        n^ 

J[^T  Such  pensons  at  entered  into  these  eicpeditk)D»>  .•"* 
were  Jfistinguished  ty  theibidge  of  the  notary  crosSf  acquJ'J* 
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X.  These  holy  wars  were  iiot  less  prejudicial  cferrr. 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  true  interests  of     ^'• 
the  Christian  church,  than  they  were  to  the  tern-  ^^^1^ 
poral  concerns  of  men.     One  of  their  first  and  j^,  ^libxp- 
itiost  pernicious  effects  was  the  enormous  aug- py  effecti, 
mentation  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the!^Si^^^ 
Roman  pontiffs :  they  also  contributed,  in  various  «p«ct  to 
way3,  to  enrich  the  churches  and  monasteries  5%'^^ 
with  daily  accessions  of  Wealjth,  and  to  open  new 
sources. of  opulence  to  all  the  sacerdotal  orders. 
For  they,  who  assumed  the  cross,  disposed  of  their 
possessions  as  if  they  were  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  eminent  and  innu- 
iherable  dangers  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  in 
their  passage  to  the  holy  land,  and  the  oppositioh 
they  were  to  encounter  there  upon  their  arrival 
f  cQ.    They  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  made 
their  wills  before  their  departure,  and  left  a  con«> 
siderable  part  of  their  possessions  to  the  priests  and 
monks,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  these  pious  legacies, 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Deity  [d  ].  Many 
examples  of  these  donations  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  records.    Such  of  the  holy  soldiers,  as  had 
been  engaged  in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests  or 
riionks,  renounced  their  pretensions,  and  submis- 
sively gave  up  whatever  it  was  that  had  been  the 

<j  g  2  -  subject 

thereby  certain  ren^arkable  rights^  which  were  extrefnely  pre<« 
^udiciad  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Hence  it  happened* 
that  when  any  of  these  holt/  soldiers  contracted  any  civil  obli- 
gationsy  or  entered  into  conventions  of  sale,  purchase,  or  any 
such  transactions^,  they  were  previpusly  required  to  renounce 
aUpmUeges  and  imxawiitieSi  which  they  had  obtained  or  might 
obtain  in  time  to  come  by  taking  on  the  cross.  See  Le  Boeuf, 
Memoires  sur  VHistoiTe  d'Auxerref  Appends  torn.  ii.  p.  292. 
*  q3»  [c]  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text,  the 
note  (r)  of  the  original,  as  it  is  purely  historical,  and  makes  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  narration. 

frf]  See  Plessis  IKsi,  de  MeatiXy  iom>  ii.  p.  76.  79.  241.— » 
Gallm  Christiana^  tom.  ii.  p.  138, 139. — Le  Boeuf,  Memorrcs 
pourfHistoire  d^Auxerre^  tom.  ii.  Append*  p,  91,.i^Du  Ffesne, 
Not  a  ad  Fitam  Lndovici^  Sanctis  p.  .52. 
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CENT,  subject  of  debate.  Ao^d  oth/Mrs,  who  bad  ida^ 
jpART  I.  ^P^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  posse ssioiis  of  the  churches  ot 
conv^nt^,  Of  had  heard  of  any  injury  that  had 
beeix  commkted  agsunst  the  clergy,  by  the  remotest 
of  their  ancestors,  made  tbe  most  Ebend  restitu^ 
tion„  both  for  their  own  usurpations  and  those  of 
their  for^thers,  and  made  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  reai  or  ^etended  tx^uri^s  they  had  committed 
against  the  church  by  nqh  aiid  costly  donations 

Nor  were  these  tli^  only  vjihappy  effects  of 

ttieaef  holy  expeditipns^  considered  with  respect  to 

theiit  infiuence  upon  t^ie  state  of  reli^on,  said  the 

a/Tairs  of  the  Christian  d^uFch.    For  wldle  whole 

legions  of  bishc^  and.  abbots  girded  the  sword 

to  their  thi;gh,  and  went  as  genera]3,  volwteersy 

ot  chaplains  into  Palestine^  the  priests  and  mon)S} 

who  hiad  llv^  i^inder  the^s  jurisdiction,  and  were 

Qiore  o£  ka^  awed  by  their  authority,  threw  of 

sill  restraint,  Uved  the  most  lawless  and  proffij^e 

lives,  and  abandoned  t}^mseW'e&  to  all  sorts  of 

licentiousness,  conunijtting  the  mo^  flagitious  and 

extravagant  e:s;cesse8  without  reljjctance  or  re« 

morse.    Th/e  nloas^er  supi^rstitio^,  which  was  al« 

ready  grown  to  an  enoi- mous  s^se,  received  oew 

accessions  of  strength  and  infiuexj^^i^  by  tHs  holy 

war,  and  exercised  with  viore  vehemence  than 

ever  its  despotic  dominion  over  the  minds  of 

the  Latins    For-^  the  crowd  of  saints,  and  tute* 

hry  patrons,  whose  number  was  prodipotts  be^ 

fore  this  period,  was  now  augmented  by  fictitious 

saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  ori^  ^f\  which  had 

httherto 

W  I^  Fresoe,  L  c#  p.  5?. 

EjT]  The  Roman  catnoIicUstonansacknovdbdgc^tljiatidtt' 

nng  the  time  of  the  crusa&s,  many  saints^  unfeiowa  to  the 

Latins  before  t'hat  period,  were  imported  into  Eurofs  frpo^ 

Greece  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  were  tressed  with  the 

utmost  respect  and  the  mojt  devout  veneration*   Among  thes^ 

new  patrons,  there  were  some,  whose  ^atploits^  and  even  their 

existence^ 
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hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe^  and  an  incredi^  cent. 
ble  quantity  of  relics  j  the  greatest  part  of  which     ^^ 
were  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  im.? 
^rted  iiito  the  turopdati  churches.    The  armies, 
that  returned  froia  Asia  after  the  taking  of  JerU'' 
salem^  brought  with  them  a  vast  .number  of  thesa    ;      , 
^ntly  relics,  which  they  bought  at  a  high  pridi 
from  the  tunning  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  which   '  '  ''\ 
they  considered  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  cpuld'  ''""''. 
crbWtt  their  return  from  the  holv  land.    Thes^ 
they  committed  to  the  custody  of  tnecletgy  ill  the    - 
churches  and  monasteries,  or  ordered  them  to  bs  ,  .[ 

irtOst  carefully  preserved  in  their  fcuiiilie^  frbift  ge* 
neration  to  generatioil  [^j 

CttAP.  ' 

^kUtente  were  called  in  qnefition.  Snclii  afnoDg  fathers,  wa$ 
St.  Catharine^  whom  Barorthis  and  Gads^aader  represent  as  ha« 
ying  removed  from  Si/ria  iiAo  Suropi.  Seb  Ba^onins,  Ad 
Martyrot  Roman,  p.  728,—- George  Cassander  ScM^adhymn 
^os  Ecclesice^  p.  278,  279.  ppp.  Paris.  l6l6,  Fol,  It  is  how- 
ever, extremely  doubtfuly  whether  or  tio  this  Catharine,  whd 
ie  hoiioared  as  the  patroness  of  leariled  iilen>  eybi*  Existed. 

[g].  Theiacred  treasures  qf  musty  relics,  which  the  Frenchf' 

^rermansy  Britons,  and  other  European  natitfns^  preserved  for«» 

merly  with  so  much  care,  and  shew  eyen  in  our  times  with.^uch 

{)ious  ostentation,  are  certainly  hot  more  ancient  than  ^hese 

holy  wars,  tmt  wet^e  then  purchased  at  a  high  rate  from  thd; 

Gre^s  and  Syrians.    These  cUnnmg  trader$  in  superstition^ 

whose  avarice  and  fraud  were  excessive,  imposed  upon  the  cre-i 

ctulity  6f  the  simple  and  ignorant  Latin^  and  often,  sold  them 

fictitious  relics*     Aichard,  king  of  England^  bought,  in  the 

yeai*  1191,  from  the  famous  Saladin,  all  the  relic*  that  wer6 

to  be  found  in  Jerusalenti  as  appears  from  the  testimony  o( 

Matthew  die  faris,  Ifisi.  Major,  p.  138.  who  tella.us  also, 

p»  666.  of  the  tome  work,  that  the  pominicans  brought  froin 

Takstine  a  white  stone,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  left  the  prifit 

ef  his  feet.  The  Genoese  pretend  to  have  received  from  Bald; 

^in,  second  king  of  Jerusalem^  the  very  dish  in  which  the 

paschal  kmb  was  served  up  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  th6 

last  supper  4  though  this  famous  dish  excites  the  langhtfei^  6f 

eveti  father  Labbat,  in  his  Voyages  en  Espa^  H  en  Italie* 

torn.  ii.  p^  63,     For  an  account  of  the  prodigious  quantity  or 

felics,  which  S.  Louis  brought  from  fmesfine  inioErancet  wt 

refer  the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prince  composed  by  Join^ 

iSltj^  imd  published  by  Du  Fresne  j   as  also  to  Plessis. 

a  g  3  ffistoM 
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» 

Ccmceming  the  cabmtqus  events  that  happened  to 
the  church  dvring  this  centtny^ 

^  m7*  L  ^T^HE  greatest  opposition  the  Christians  met 
PART  I.       •*•    with,  in  this  century,  was  from  the.  Sa* 
\.^vx^  rac^ns  and  Turks.    To  the  latter  the  Christians 
The  suffer-  arid  Saraceus  were  equally  odious,  and  felt  equally 
SSdf  iin-  the  fittal  consequences  ot  their  increasing  domi- 
dcT  the  do-  niori.  TChe  Saracens,  notwithstanding  their  bloody 
^^tira^  contests  with  the  Turks,  which  gave  them  con* 
oftheSani-stant  occupation,  and  the  vigorous,  though  inef- 
^u"*    fectual  eflForts  they  \n4re  continually  making  to 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  that  fierce  nation,  whidi 
was  daily  extending  the  bounds  of  its  empire, 
persisted  still  in  their  cruelty  towards  their  Chris- 
tian   subjects,  whom  they  robbed,  phipdered^ 
piaimed,  of  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  man-^ 
ner,  and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  injuries  and  o 
Umities.     The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to  very  narrow 
bounds,  but  also  seized  upon  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  those  fertile  countries  thafc 
lay  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Etm^w  sea,  and  sub- 
jected 

'ffistoire  de  VEglise  de  Meaux^  tpm»  i.  p.  120..  and  I-ancelot, 
Mcv[ioires  pour  la  vie  del' Abbe  de  St.  C^ran^  torn,  i-  p- 175* 
Christ -8  fiandkerchiefy  which  is  \yor8hipped  at.  JBenzqncony^^ 
brougjij  tliere  from  the  holy  land-  See  Jo.  Jaci  Chj^et,  Fim* 
iio,  part  li .  p*  J  Q8.  ajid  t>e  JUnieis  Christi  Sepulchral^f  c.  ix. 
p.  50^  Many  other  examples  of  this  miserable  superstition  imT 
be  ?een  in  Antpp,  Matttaei  Anakcta  veteris  cevi^  tqm.  ii-  p«  677- 
•—Jo.  ^abillpn^  Annal^  up^^dL  torn.  vi.  p.  52.  sgad  principally 
Chi^et's  Cnsis  Butoricfi  de  LiftteU  Christi  Sepulchftuibut,  c.  ix» 
*•  p.  5p.  and  alsp  5&,  whfer^  !^e  find  the  following  passage: 
<*  Sciei}4ui^  e^t,  yigent^  iijunani  et  ^arbara  Turcarum  persccu* 
tione  et'  imiyiinen^  phri^tianae  'religipnis  in  piiente  naufragiOi 
educta  e  j^aprariis  et  pe^  Christiahos  quoyis  modo  recpnoita 
EcclesiaB  pignora...Hi8ce  plane  divinis  opiljus  illecti  pr«  ahist 
Sacra  At/i-'ayit  qua  yi,  quo  pretip.  a  detjinentibus  hac  iliac  ex? 
iprseruut.**  ' 
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jected  them  to  their  yoke,  while  they  impove*  cent. 
rished  and  exhausted  the  rest  by  perpetual  incur-  ^^ 
sions^  and  by  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful  ex- 
actions. The  Greeks  were  not  aide  to  cq)pose 
this  impetuous  torrent  of  prosperous  ambition. 
Their  force  was  weakened  by  intestine  discords, 
and  their  treasures  were  exhausted  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  rendered  them  incapable  of  raising  new 
troops,  or  of  paying  the  armies  they  had  <uready 
in  their  service. 

IL  The  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  And  in  the 
of  the  gospel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  perni-  !J^*^Scc* 
cious  way.  They  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
allure  the  Christians  into  the  profession  of  Maho- 
metanism ;  alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous 
contracts,  flattering  rewards,  were  employed  to 
seduce  them  with  too  much  success ;  for  great 
-numbers  fell  into  these  fatal  snares,  and  aposta* 
tized  from  the  truth  [/ij.  And  these  allurements 
would  have,  undoubtedly,  still  continued  to  se- 
duce multitudes  of  Christians  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  had  not  the  fisice  of  affiiirs  been  changed 
in  Spain  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Arragon  and  Castile^  and  more  especially  FerdL. 
napd  I. ;  for  these  princes^  whose  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity was  equal  to  their  military  courage,  de- 
feated the  Saracens  in  several  battles,  and  deprived 
them  of  a  great  part  of  their  territories  and  pos« 
sessions  [ij. 

The  nymber  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hun- 
garians, and  other  European  nations,  who  re- 
tained their  p):emdices  in  favour  of  the  idolatrous 

^  ag4  reUgion 

[A]  Jo.  H^pr-  Hottingeri  Hisfor*  Ecdesitut.  Sae^  xi.  §  ii^ 
p.  452,  Wch9iAGeddc8^  Histori/ofihexptdsiano^^ 
coes  Old  tf  SpaiUf  which  is  tp  be  found  iq  the  Miscettaneous 
Jracts  tyf  that  /tuthoTf  torn.  i.  p.  104, 

[f]  For  an  account  of  these  wars  between  the  first  Christian 
kings  of  Spain  and  the  Mahometans  or  Moors,  see  the  Spanish 
|)if tvries  9f  Jo.  M^^nan^  9^  J9«  Ferrem* 
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CBMT.  rriigion  of  their  ancestors,  was  as  yet  very  consi. 
^^  derable ;  and  they  persecuted,  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  also  sud 
of  their  fellow,  citizens  aa  had  embraced  the  gos- 
pel. To  put  a  ftop  to  this  barbarous  persecution^ 
Christian  princes  exerted  their  seal  in  a  terrible 
manner,  proclaiming  capital  punishm^ntf  against 
all  who  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the  I^^gan  dei- 
ties, ills  dreadful  severity  contributed  much 
more  towards  the  extirpation  of.  paganism,  than 
the  exhortations  and  imtructions  of  iterant  mis- 
sionaries,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  gospel,  and  dishonoured  its  pure  and 
holy  doctrines  by  theirs  licentious  lives,  and  their 
superstitious  jpractices. 

The  Prussians,  Lithuanians^  Sclavonisuis,  Obo« 
triti,,  and  several  other  nations,  who  dwelt  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Gertruof^^  and  lay  still  grovelling  iu 
the  darkness  of  paganistt^  continued.  \o  vex  the 
Christians,  who  lived  in  their  neighborhood)  by 
perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  yiolenq^,  by  fre- 
i^uent  incursions  into  their  territories^  and  bypui> 
ting  numbers  of  them  to  d^th  in  the  most  inhu- 
man manner  [Ar]« 


. .  [^3  Helrnddi  Ckf$n^  Sk^nrntn  lib»  x,  cap.  .^ti.  p.  62* 
l^danu  JSrcmens  HisUtu Kbt  n% cap, «xviii  ^      ['" 
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CHAP.  I  .    , 

Concemingr  tjie  $tate  of  letter^  and  philosophy  jduring . 
'    '  this  century. 

t  ^T^HE  declining  conditian '  of  the  Grecian  cent. 

jL  empire  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  letters  ^^ 
and  jphilospphy.  Its  glory  and  power  diminished  "*"* 
firom  day  to  day  under  the  insults  and  usurpations  ^  ^^^ 
of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  and  while  the  empire  of  icaming 
^uifered  by  these  attacks  from  without,  it  was^^^* 
consumed  gradually  by  the  internal  pestUence  of 
"civil  discord,  by  frequent  seditions  and  conspira^ 
ties,  and  by  those  violent  revolutions  which  shook 
from  time  to  time  the  imperial  throne,  and  were 
attended  with  the  sudden  fall  and  elevation  of 
those  that  held  the  reins  of  government  ]ji\.  So 
many  foreign  invasions,  so  many  internal  troubles, 
"so  many  emperors  dethroned,  deprived  the  poli- 
tical body  of  its  strength  and  consistence,  broke 
%h  upon  the  public  order,  rendered  all  things  pre- 
carious, and  dejecting  the  Spirits  of  the  nation, 
damped  the  fire  of  genius,  and  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  literary  ambition.  There  were,  how- 
ever,  some  emperors,  such  as  Alexius  Comnenus, 
who  seemed  to  cherish  and  encourage  the 
drooping  sciences,  and  whose  zeal  was  seconded  . 
by  sey^rjfl  prelates,  who  were  willing  to  Tend  a* 
-  •  *  *  '  supporting 

f^  [fl]  The  sentence  which  be^ns  with  the  words  so  many 
Jortignt  ^d  en4t.with  the  words  bterary  anMhony  is  added  by 
the  tnuislator  to  reader  the  coa&ectioa  wi^  what  f oUqws  mare 
evident. 
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CENT,   supporting  hand  to  the  cause  of  letters.    The  con. 
^^'     troversies  also  that  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
'  and  Latins,  obliged  the  former,  amidst  all  their 
disadvantages,  to  a  certsun  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  abandoning  en- 
tirely  the  culture  of  the  sciences.     And  hence  it 
is,  that  we  find  among  the  Greeks  of  this  century 
'  some  writers,  at  least,  who  have  deserved  well  oif 
the  republic  of  lettejrs. 
Thtprmci-     IL  We  pass  in  silence  the  poets,  rhetoricians, 
^^tf^  and  philolorists  of  this  century,  who  were  neither 
Jiighly    emment,   nor    absolutely   contemptibla. 
Among  the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the  grantM' 
.  ria7i^  John  Scylizes,  Cedrenus,  and  a  few  others 
^  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  a  certain  degree  of 

approbation  j  notwithstanding  the  partiality  with 
which  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal  they  dis- 
cover for  many  of  t^e  fabulous  records  of  their 
nation.  Put  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  re- 
public of  letters  at  tnis  time,  was  Michael  Pseljus, 
2^  nian  lUustrioys  in  every  respect,  apd  deeply 
■versed  in  all  the  y^^^tious  kinds  of  erudidon  tbt 
were  known  in  this  agie,  This  great  man  recom- 
mended warmly  to  his  Qountrymen  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  particularly  the  system .  of  Aris- 
totle, which  he  embellisheq  and  illustrated  in  se- 
veral learned  and  *  ingenious  productions  [p].  K 
•  we  turn  out  eyeys'  towards  the  Arabians,  we  shall 
'find  tiiat  they  still  retained  a  high  degree  of  zeal 
JFor  the  culture  of* the  sciences j  as  appears  evi- 
"dently  from  the  number  of  physiciains,  matfee- 
maticians,  and  astfoppnfiers,  who  fiourishec}  V^% 
them  in  this  century  [c]. 

'^^x%i      ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  *^^  sciences  seemed,  in  son^ 
JkeweLV^  measure^  to  revive  in  the  west,  among  the  clerks 


f  A]  Jfceo  All^tius,  DiairibaB^,  FseHh^  p.  14.  edit.  Fahrka^ 
fc]  Elmacini  HiHoria  Saracen,  p,  i28I.--jQ.  Henr.  floti 
tinjeii  HUtor.  Eedes.  'Sac.  xi.  p.  449, 
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at  least,  knd  the  monastic  orders  j  they  were  not  cent. 
jtideed  cuttiyated  by  any  other  set  of  men,  and     ^^ 
the  n(AUity,'  if  we-  except  such  of  them  as  were  '^*^  ^^ 
<lesigned  to  fill  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or 
Lad  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious: 
9olitude,  treated  all  sorts  of  learning  and  erudi- 
tion wth  indifference  and  contempt.   The  schools, 
of  leambg  flo^ilrished  in  several  parts  of  Italy 
about  the  ye^ir  IQ50 ;  and  of  the  Italian  doctors, 
who  ac<iuirec}  a  name  by  their  writings  or  their 
acadejJiipalfleSs0n3»  several  removed  afterwards  into- 
Frfance^  aftd  particularly  into  Normandy ^  wher^ 
they  instructed  the  youth,  who  had  consecrated 
thcsn3elv^$  tD  the- service  of  the  church  [rfj-  The 
French  also,-  though  they  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gation3  to  the  learned  Italians  who  settled  in  their 
provinces,  yet  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable i&t  of  their  countrymen,  who,  with-, 
out  any  .foreign  succours,  cultiviited  the  sciences, 
and  cotitributed  not  a  little  to  the  advancement: 
of  letters  in  this  century ;   they .  mention  alsa 
several  schools, erected  in  diflferent'  parts  of.  that 
kingdom,. which  were  in  the  highest  reputation,- 
both  on  account  of  the  fame  Of  their  masters,  and 
the  m^iltitude  of  disciples  that  resorted  to  them  \p\ 
And,  indeed,  it  is  certain  beyond  all  contradic*^ 
tion,  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  wfere  cultir 
vated  in  Frames  which  abounded  with  lejimed 
inen,  while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  lay  as  yet 
covered  .with  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and.dark'f 
ness.    For  Robert,  king  of -FVflwce,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hugh  Capet,   disciple  of  the  famous 

.    <5erbert, 

•  *  M  .  ft 

% 

[J]  See  Muiratori  jtfUiquiiaies  Hal.  medii  aviy  tom.  tii.  p» 
87  !• — Giannoney  Histoire  de  Naples f  torn.  ii.  p.  148. 

[^]  Histoire  Lilteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  vii.  at  the  Inirom 
dvQtym* — Du  Boulay»  Hist,  jicadem*  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  S55.— 
Jjt  Bpeuf  ,  JHss.  iur  fEtai  des  Sciences  -en  France  depuis  la  tnort 
du  Roi  Robert^  which  is  published  among  his  Dissertations  star 
f  Histoire  £ccl€siastique  et  Civik  de  *Paris.  tonu  ii^  part  U 
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CBNT.  Gerbert,  aftefwardi  Sylvester  11.  and  the  WMt 
MM  It.  P^9^^J>f  of  the  tsdeoas,  and  friend  of  the  iemed, 
reigned  6o  early  as  the  year  losi  [/],  and 
exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  ardent  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  letters ;  nor  were  his  gene- 
row  efforts  without  success  Igl  The  bronttce* 
of  Stctbf,  JpuUa,  Calabria^  and  other  mth. 
em  parts  of  Itafy^  were  indebted,  for  the  iatrd. 
duciion  of  the  sciences  among  them,  to  the  Nw. 
mans,  who  became  their  mastersj  and  who  broiigti 
^th  them  from  Ftance  the  knowledge  of  lett«i 
to  a  people  that  sat  benighted  in  the  darkest  ig. 
Aorance.  To  the  Normans  also  wan  due  tlw 
restoration  of  letters  In  EnglanO,  WUliaai  the 
Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  steadty  and 

fenitts,  and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  tSne,  urn 
18  accession  to  the  throne  of  Engkmd  in  ilj«  year 
1066,  eng^ed,  by  the  most  alluring  solidtationi, 
a  considerable  number  of  learned  men  fro©  Urn 
pum^,  and  other  countries,  to  settle  in  his  new 
dominions,  and  exerted  his  moBt>fcealou$  endei- 
-ffours  to  dispel  that  sa^ge  ignorance,  that  is  at 
■ways  a  source  lef  innumerable  evSs  m.  The  tt. 
<teption  of  Christianity  had  polished  and  dtiUzed, 
m  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  ragged  minds  of 
the  vahant  Normans }  for  those  fierce  warrks, 
who^nder  the  darkness  of  paganism,  had  mani* 
ftsted  the  utmost  aversion  to  all  branches  of  Ibjot^' 
Ife%«  and  every  kind  of  instrucfiisi,  distinguished 
themselves, ^t«  their  conversion,  by  tl^eir  ardent 

awilicatio^ 

,,  .^  f/^  Robert  died  in  the  year  lOSUaftera  wignof 
thirty-five  years.  - 

[^ J  Daniel,  Ifim>it^  de  h  Ftonce,  xm.  \m  p.  SS^D^ 

•*See  Hift.  Lit 
.  - ,.-  Eiiglish/*  sayji  xnacinew  rans,  «  y/^tt  8<>  illiterate  aaa 
Ignorant  before  the  time  of  William  the  Coftqneror,  tbat  t 
?«w  who  nwkrstood  the  pmciplefi  of  CJmmaar,  was  univftr- 
f^tookednpottasaftodi^oftoafttfiig, 
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s^pj^cation  to  the  study  q£  region  and  the  pur«  o^irr. 
siuit  cf  learning.  xl 

IV.  This  ViMiemeut  desire  of  knowledge,  that  ^^"^J 
increased  from  day  to  day,  and  became,  at  length,  ^^^^"^ 
the  predominant  passion  of  the  politest  European  opened  ia 
nations,  produced  many  happy  effects.  To  it,**j][^^ 
j»ore  particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  consi*^ 
deraUe  number  of  public  schools  that  were  opened 
vx  various  places,  and  the  choice  of  more  aUe  and 
eminent  mastei:$|  than  those  who  had  formerly 
presided  in  the  seminaries  of  learning.  Towards 
the  condu^u^n  of  the  preceding  age,  there  were^ 
(iQ  i^ools  in  Europe  but  those  whidb  belonged  to 
monasteries,  or  episcopal  re^dences,  nor  were 
there  any  other  masters,  except  the  Benedictine 
monks,  to  instruct  the  youth  m  the  principles  of 
nacred  and  profane  erudition.  But,  not  long  af tei" 
the  commencement  of  tlus  century,  the  £ice  o£ 
things  was  totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner 
thet  most  advantageous  to  die  cause  of  letters.  Iq 
many  dties  q&  France  and  lta]bfj  learned  men^ 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  undertook  the 
weighty  and  important  charge  kA  instructing  the 
youth,  and  succeeded  much  better  in  this  worthy 
undertaking  than  the  monks  had  done,  not  onlj; 
by  comprehending  in  their  course  of  instructioa 
more  branches  of  knowledge  than  the  monastiq; 
doctors  were  acquainted  with,  but  al$o  by  teach-f 
ing  in  a  better  method,  aiid  with  more  perspi-* 
cuity  and  success,  many  of  the  same  brandies  of 
sdence,  which  the  others  had  taught  befora 
them.  The  most  eminent  of  these  new  masters 
were  such  as  had  either  travelled  snta  Spain  with 
a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens 
(which  was  extremely  customary  in  th^  a^e  among 
those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished 
r^mtation  for  wisdom  and  knowledge),  or  had 
improved  their  stock  of  erudition  and  philo* 
sophy  by  a  dlHgent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the 

writings 


*  • 
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CENT,  writings  or  the  Arabians,  of  wKich  a  great  nuiti- 
XI.     ijer.  were  translated  into  Latin.    For  with  these 
'  foreign  succours  th^y  were  enabled  to  teach  plii- 
tosophy,  mathematics,  physic,  astronomy,  and  the 
other  sciences  that  are  connected  with  them,  m 
a  tniich  more  learned  and  solid*  manner  than  the 
monks  or  such  as  had  received  their  education 
from  them  alone.    The  school  of  Salemum^  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^  was  renowned  above  all 
others  for  the  study  of  physic  in  this  century,  and 
vast  numbers  crowded  thither  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Europe  to  receivie  instruction  in  the  art 
of  healing :  but  the  medical  precepts  which  ren- 
dered the  doctors  of  Sakmum  so  famous,  were  aD 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  or  from 
the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Jfrka 
[f ].    It  was  also  from  the  schools  and  writings 
of   the    Arabian   sages,    that    the    absurd  and 
puerile  tricks  of  divination,  and  the  custom  of 
foretelling  future  events  from  the  position  of  the 
stars,  the  features  of  the  face,  and  the  lines  of 
the  hand,  derived  their  origin.     These  ridiculous 
practices,    proceeding    froni    so    respectable  a 
source,  and  moreover  adapted  to  satisfy  the  idlfi 
curiosity  of  impatient  mortals,  were  carried  on  in 
all  the  European  nations  j  and  in  process  of  time 
the  pretended  scieiices  of  astrology  and  divi- 
nation acquired  the  highest  reputation  and  autho- 
rity. 
The  .CI.       V.  The  seven  liberal  arts^  as  they  were  now 
enceathat  itUed,' Were  taught.in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tought      schools  that  Were  erected  in  this  century  for  the 
mXse     education  of  youth.    The  first  stage  of  these  sa- 
^**     ences  was  grammar,  which  was  followed  succes- 
sively 

;    [t]  Muratori  Antiq.  liaL  torn,  iii,  p.  935.— Giannone, 
Hist,  de  Naples,  toip.ii.  p.  151-.— Friend's  History  ^f^  f 
?— It  is  well  known,  that  the  famous  precepts  of  the  school  o 
Satemum^iov  the-preservation  of  health,  \^Tre  c'ompased  m  tfl» 
century,  ii  the  request  of  the  king  of  England. 
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myeiy  by  rhetoric  and  logic*    When  the  diaciide^  cBmv 
having  learned  these  three  branches,  which  were     *^- 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  trivium^  extended  '^^^  "* 

ambitioa  fkrther,  aiid  was  desirous  of  new  im- 
provement  in  the  sciences,  he  was  conducted 
slowly  through  the  quadrivkm  [Jc]  to  the  very 
summit  of  hterary  feime.  But  this  method  of 
teaching,  which  had  been  received  in  all  the  west- 
em  schools,  was  considerably  changed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  century.  For  as  the  science 
oi  logic^  under  which  metaphysics  were  in  part 
comprehended,  received  hew  degrees  of  perfection 
from  the  deep  .meditations  and  the  assiduous  in* 
dustry  of  certain  acute  thinkers,  and  was  taught 
with  more  detail  and  subtilty  than  in  former 
times,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studious  youth  be- 
came so  enamoured  of  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
as.  to.  abandon  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the 
Qth^r  liberal  arts,  that  they  might  consecrate 
their  whole  time  to  the  discussion  of  logical  ques* 
tions,  and  the  pursuit  of  metaphysicd  specula- 
tions. Nor  was  this  surprising,  when  we  consi- 
der, that,  according  to  the  opinion  which  now 
prevailed  in  the  republic  of  letters,  a  man  who 
was  well  versed  in  dialectics^  i.  e.  in  logical  and 
metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputed  sufficiently 
learned,  and  was  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
other  branches   of  erudition  [/].     Hence  that 

contempt 

0:^  [^]  The  trhnum  was  a  term  invented  in  the  times  of 
barbarism  to  express  the  three  sciences  that  were  first  learned 
in  the  schools,  viz.  Grammar^  rhetoric^  and  logic ;  and  the 
schools,  in  which  these  sciences  alone  were  taught,  were  called 
irivialeSm  The  quadrivium  comprehended  the  four  mathemati- 
cal sciences,  viz.  arithmetic^  musiCf  geometry ^  and  astronomy. 

[V\  See  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  408,  409» 
511,  512. — ^Thia  is  too  likely  to  become  the  prevailing  taste 
even  in  our  times  :  but  it  is  aa  ancient  taste,  as  we  may  easily 
perceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  the  literary  history  of  the  ele* 
venth  century.  And  to  confirm  sti^  farther  the  truth  of  that 
vulgar  saying,  that  there  is  nothing  Itew  imder  theeun,  we  (hall 

.    .       ''  ^  '     ' ■       ■     " q^«te 
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CENT,  cohtempt  of  languages  and  eloquence^  of  diis 

^^     more  elegant  sdences,  ind  the  finer  arts,  vhidi 

*^""*  spread  its  baneful  influence  through  the  Latia 

provinces  \  and  hence  that  barbarism  and  pedan« 

dc  sophistry  that  dishonoured,  in  succeeding  ages, 

the  republic  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a  most 

hideous  manner,  the  noble  ampUdty  of  true  the* 

blogy,  and  the  purest  systems  of  phMosqphical 

wisdom* 

Dialectic       Vl.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  m  this  cei)« 

jyj^"  tury,  was  absolutely  confined  within  the  drde  of 

pate       dialectics  ;  while  the  other  philosqf>hical  sciences 

were  scarcely  known  by  name  [m\*  This  diakctk^ 

indeed, 

qaatt  the  f<4lowing  patsage  {vom  the  Metalogicwn  of  Job  d 
Saksbuiyy  a  writer  of  no  mean  abUitieBy  lib.  i.  cap.  iii*  p«  741* 
edit.  Lugdan.  JSat.  1639.  •*  Poetac,  Hi8toriographi»habebantyr 
infameSy  et  si  tjpis  incumbebat  laboribus  antiquontm,  ootabatuf 
lit  non  modo  asetlo  Arcadic  tafdiory  sed  obtiisior  plmabo  vet 
lapidei  omnibus  efat  in  rmuni  ■Stiis  enun,  aut  magiitri  duif 
quisqui&incumbebat  inventis* — Fiebeptergo  auromi  repestepbi^ 
losophi  I  nam  qui  iltiteratus  a(;qesseirat^  fere  non  norabatur  in 
scholis  ulterius  qnam  eo  ciirriculo  temporus^  quo  avium  pulii 
plumescunt. — Sed  quid  docebact  novi  doctores  et  qniplu^ 
somnioruniy  qifam  vigilanim  in  scmtinio  phitosophisB  contum' 
•erant  i  £cce  nova  fiebant  omaia  t  nmoTabatw  grmaa^^ 
immutabatttr  dialectlca,  contemnabatur  rhetoricay  et  novas  to« 
tins  quadrivii  vias^  evacUatis  priorum  regulis,  de  ipsius  philoso' 

{hiae  adytis  profei^bant.  Solam  tonvenientiQni,  sive  rationeti 
>quebantury  argumentum  sonabat  in  ore  omnimn-— ac  iseptuffl 
simis  aut  rude  et  a  philo$opho  aliemitn»  imposaUtle  credebstiff 
eowoementer.  et  ad  rationis  normam  quicquam  dicere  aut  facerei 
nisi  comoenientes  tX.  tationis  mentio  etpreasim  erat  inserta. 
Many  more  passages  of  tiiis  naturt  arc  to  be  found  in  tlA  author. 
[m]  We  shaU,  indeed,  find  many,  in  the  records  of  thii 
eentufy,  honoufed  \nih  the  title  of  Fhihsophers*  Thus«« 
liear  of  Manegoldus  the  Philosopher,  Adlalardus  the  Ph^* 
losopher,  &c.  But  we  must  not  attribute  to  the  term  f^»^ 
sopher^  when  applied  to  these  gransnarians,  the  sense  which  it 
bore  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins^  and  which  it  jtiU 
bears  in  our  times.  In  the  stile  of>  what  we  call,  die  nam^ 
aigst  every  man  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind  his  eruditioa 
might  be,  was  called  a  pkUosopher^  and  this  title  was  also  ^tcn 
to  the  interpreters  of  scripttire,  though  that  set  of  men  werci 
generally  speaking,  dcswtutc  of  true  philosophy.    See  we 
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iDdeedj  ivas  mi^etably  dry  and  barren,  as  long  a^  Ckkt. 
it  was  dtawn  ftotn  no  other  source  than  the  ten  ^^ 
categories  falsely  attributed  to :'Sti  Augnstin,  or 
frott^  the  6xpli(taitdons  of  the  'Ari$totehan  philp- 
sophy,  composed  by  Porphyry  and  Averroes*. 
These,  however^  were  the  only  guides  which  the 
schools  had  to.  fjollbw  in  the  beginning  of  this, 
century ;  nor  had  the .  public  teachers  either  ge- 
nius or  courtage  enoiigh  to  enlarge  the  system,  or 
to  improve,  upon  the  pf  iricipks  of  these  dictators 
in  philosophy,  whose  authority  was  treated  as  in- 
fallible^ and  their  productions,  for  a  long  time, 
regarded  as  pcfrfeet j  to  thcJ  great  detriment  of 
true  science;  But,  about  the  year  1050)  the  face 
pf  philosophy  began,  to  change^  and  the  science  of 
logic,  assumed  a  new'  aspect*  This  revolution 
he^pfi  in  Francei,  wherfe  sievetal  of.  the  books  of 
Aristotle  had  been  brought  from  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain^  ind  it  was  eflfected  by  a  set 
of  nien  highly  renowned  for  their  abilities  arid  ge* 
nius,  such  aa  B^renger,  Rpscellinus,  Hildebert, 
and;  after  them  by  Gilbert  de  la  Pbite,  the  famous 
Abelard,  and  others^  These  eminent  lo^cians» 
though  they  followed  the  Stagirite,  as  their  guide, 
tQCJ^  nev^ertheless  the  liberty  to  illustrate  and  mo- 
del anew  his  philosophy,  and  to  exteAcf  it  far  he* 
yond  its  ancient  limits. 

VII*  The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were 
most  fampus  for ,  the  zealous  and  successful  en- 
deavours to  improve  this  science  of  logic,  and  ac- 
commodate it  to  general  use,  were  Lanfranc,  an: 
Italian  by  birth,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Stephens  at 
Caen  in  Noi^nand^y  and  was  called  frOin  th^nce^ 

VOL,  II*  H  h        ^  by; 

Chimicon  Salemiianuin  in  Maratofi  Scnptor»  rerum  ItaUcari 
tomi  iu  part  IL  cap.  cxxiv.  p.  ^5.  where  we  are  told,  that 
in  the  tenth  centttr^,  in  which  the  sciences  were  almost  totally 
extinguished  in  Italtfy  there  xjoere  thirty4i'oo  philosophers  at  Be* 
nevento.  We  learni  however,  by  what  follows,  that  these  phi- 
losophers wei%  partly  grammarians,  ahd  partly  persons  wtio 
were  more  or  less  versed  in  certain  liberal  artf  • 
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c£NT«  fay  William  tke  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Cm'^* 
pABT  u.  **^»  Ansehn  hii  raccessor,  and  Odo,  1«rhose  last 
*  promotion  was  the  Uishopric  of  Cambrcy.  Lan- 
franc  was  so  deeply  versed  in  this  science,  that 
be  was  commonly  called  the  Dialectician}  and  be 
employed  with  great  de:itterity  the  snbtildesof 
logic  in  the  controvefsy  which  was  carried  on 
between  him  and  the  learned  Berengef ,  against 
whom  he  maintained  the  rea}  presence  of  Christ'^ 
body  and  blood  in  the  holy  sacrament  Afiselm, 
in  a  very  learned  dialogue  De  Qrammatico,  throws 
much  light  upon  the  darkness  snd  perplexitjr  in 
which  the  science  of  losic  had  lain  so  long  b' 
volvedj  and,  amon^  other  things,  itit^stigates, 
with  no  small  sag^ty^  the  nature  of  substme^ 
and  mode  or  qwlity^  in  order  to  tonvey  jtoter  no- 
ti()ns  of  these  metaphysical  entities  that  bad  been 
hitherto  entertained  [«].  This  great  prelate,  who 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several 
branches  df  literature  both  sacf ed  and  pfo&ne, 
was  the  first  of  the  Latin  doctors  who  dispdied 
the  douds  of  ignorance  and  obd^mnty  that  hung 
over  the  important  sciences  of  metaphtfM  and  nA^ 
tural  tfieology^  as  appears  from  two  books  of  bi^ 
composition,  wherein  the  truths  concerning  the 
Deity^  which  are  d^dudblo  from  d^e  mere  liebt 
of  nature,  are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a 
degree  of  sagacity  which  covld  not  wefi  be  ex- 
pected from  a  writer  <rf  this  centtny.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly 
and  erroneously  attributed  to  Descartes,  which 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  God  from  die  idea 
€^  an  ininitdy  perfect  Being  natursAy  iBfipknted 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  is  to  be  found, 
without  exception,  in  the  breast  of  evfery  morteL 

The  solidity  of  this  argument  was,  indeed,  cafled 

in 

[w]  Thift  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  workeof  An^fa* 
published  by  father  Gerberi^,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 
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In  question,  almost  as  soon  as  it  wai  proposed,  by  csim 
Gauililo,  a  French  monk,  whose  objections  were  ^^^J;  ^^ 
itnswered  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise  professedly 

written  for  that  purpose  [o}-    ^^^>  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
storer  of  logic  whom  we  mentioned  above,  taught 
that  science  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  iUu- 
strated  it  in  three  learned  productions,  which  have 
not  survived  the  ruins  of  time  [^]. 
•    VIII.  The  restoration  of  lo^  was  immediately  Dispute* 
followed  by  a  vehement  dispute  between  its  re-  ^jSL^* 
Storers  and  patrons,  concerning  the  o^ect  of  that  Nomina- 
science ;  such  was  the  term  employed  by  the  con^^^Jj^ 
tending  parties.    This  controversy,  which  was 
long  agitated  in  the  schools,  was  in  it^  nature  ex- 

H  h  2  tremely 

l^a}  Cauhilo^  Treatise  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  works  of  An- 
J6dm,  with  the  answer  of  that  learned  prelate.  (cJ*  As  Anselm 
makes  such  »  shining  figure  in  the  literary  history  ofEnglanett 
it  will  «dt  be  improper  to  add  here  a  mora  ample  account  of 
his  character  and  writinga  than  that  which  is  given  by  Dr« 
Mosheim.  His  life.and  manners  were  without  reproach»  thouj^h 
his  spiritual  ambition  exposed  him  justly  to  censure.  His  works 
Hre  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  his  dogmati* 
cal  tracts,  and  begins  with  a  discourse  concerning  the  Exit^ 
tend  of  Godf  the  Vmne  Aitribuies,  ^d  the  Triniiy,  This  dif • 
course  is  called  Monolojpaf  because  it  is  dj^wn  up  in  the  forsi 
bf  a  soliloquy*  In  this  first  part  of  the  wo^ks  of  Anselm^  there 
are  many  curious  researches  upon  subjects  of  a  very  difficult 
and  mysterioas  nature,  such  as  the  FaU^Satany  the  Re&sofi 
uky  (Ud  created  Man,  the  doctrine  of  Origlml  Stn^  and  the 
Manner  of  its  Contmwdcatiim'to  Adam's  PwUrity,  thtJJAert^ 
(^  the  WfU,  and  the  C<insi6tency  of  Freedom  with  the  Diving 
Vresdence.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  writings  of 
flli*  eihinent  prelate  contain  his  practical  and  devotional  per- 
formances, such  as  Homiliesy  Poems,  Prayers,.  &c«  and  his 
fjettets,  which  are  divided  into  four  books. 

[j&]  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises,  are  as  follows,  Dtf 
So^sta,  De  Complexionibus,  De  Re  et  Ente.  The  learned 
H!eriman,  in  his  Narraiia  restaurationis  ABbatia  Stu  Martini 
TomacensiSf  which 'is  published  in  Dacheriils'  Spicilegiuni 
Scriptor,  Veter,  torn.  ii.  p.  889.  speaks  of  Odo  in  the  fofiowt-  , 
faig  nonourabie  manner :  *'  Cum  Odo  septem  liberalium  artium 
^sset  peritus,  prascipue  tamen  in  dialectica  endoebact,  et  pr» 
ipsa  tnaxime  clericorum  frequcntia  e\im  expet^bat.'* 
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c%itr.  tremely  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but,  considered 
^'-     in  its  consequences,  it  became  a  very  serious  and 

4RT  n.  ^gjgj^^y  aflFair :  since  the  disputants  on  both  ades 
made  use  of  their  respective  opinions  in  explain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  reUgion,  and  reciprocally  load- 
ed each  other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and 
the  most  opprobrious  accusations.  In  one  point 
only  they  were  unanimous,  acknowledging  that 
logic  or  dialectic  had  for  its  essential  object  the 
consideration  of  umversals  in  their  various  rela- 
tions and  points  of  comparison,  since  particular 
and  individual  things,  being  liable  to  change^ 
could  not  be  the  objects  of  a  sure  and  immutable 
science..  But  the  great  question  was,  whethet 
these  universatsy  which  came  within  the  sphere  of 
Ib^cal  enquiries,  belonged  to  the  dass  of  real 
ihtngSy  or  to  that  of  mere  denominations  ?  One  set 
of  these  subtile  disputants  maintained,  that  miver- 
sals  were  undoubted  realities^  and  supported  their 
hypothesis  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  Boetius,  and 
other  ancient  sages ;  the  other  aflirmed,  that  they 
were  mere  words  and  outward  denominations,  and 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  their  cause  the  respectable 
sufirages  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry.  The  for- 
mer were  called  Realists,  on  account  of  their 
doctrine,  and  the  latter  Nominalists,  for  the  same 
reason.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  were,  in 
process  of  time,  subdivided  into  various  sects,  on 
account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  many  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  that  was  the  badge  and  dia- 
racteristic  of  their  sect  [y].    This  controversy 

made 

[9]  The  learned  Briicker,  in  his  Histaria  Critka  PhUoso- 
phicej  torn.  iii.  p.  904.  gives  kn  ample  account  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nominalists,  and  en&rges  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  this  logical  contest :  he  also  mentions  the  va- 
rious writers,  who  have  made  this  sect  and  its  doctrine  the  ob- 
ject of  their  researches.  Among  these  writers,  the  principal 
was  John  Salabert,  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  ^gcnt  who 

published  at  Pam,  in  the  year  1651,  in  8vo,  a  treatise  en- 

-.titled 
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iiade  a  prodigious  noise  in  all  the  schools  through-  cbmt. 
out  Europe  during  maiiy  succeeding  ages,  and  ^^'  ^^ 
produced  often  unhappy  contentions  and  animosi*' 
ties  between  philosophers  2uid  divines.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  the  dis- 
putes that  were  carried  on  between  Berenger  and 
his  adversaries,  concerning  the  eucharist  [r] ;  a 
notion  which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  au- 
thority, is  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  probabi- 
fity,  since  the  hypothesis  of  the  Nominalists  inight 
be  very  successfully  employed  in  defending  the 
doctrine  of  Berenger,  concerniiog  the  sacrameiit  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

IK.  The  sect  of  the  Nominalists  had  for  their 
chief  a*  certain  person  called  John,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  logical  subtiky,  was  surnamed  the 
Sophistj  which  is  the^  only  circumstance  we  know 
of  his  history  [s']»    His  principal  disciples  were 

H  h  S  Robert 

titled  PhQosophia  Nomitudium  Vindicata,  This  bdok,  which 
is  extremely  rare,  has  been  seen  by  none  of  the  authors  wha. 
have  written  professedly  concerning  the  sect  of  the  Nominal- 
ists. A  copy  of  it,  taken  from  the  manuscript  in  the  French 
king's  library^  wa^  communicated  to  me,  from  which  it  ap* 
pearsy  that  Salabert,  who  was  certainly  a  very  acute  and  inge- 
nious logician,  employed  his  labour  rather  in  defending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  than  in  giving  an  accurate  account 
pf  their  sect.  There  are,  however,  several  things  to  be  found 
in  his  book,  which  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  even 
among  the  learned* 

{r'\  Du  Boulay,  Histor,  Acad.  Paris.  tom»  i.  p.  443«-«« 
Gerh.  du  Bois,  HUtor.  EccUsias.  Paris,  torn,  i*  770. 

\/\  This  account  we  have  from  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Fra^menhim  ffistoria  FranciasB  ^  Roberto  rege  ad  mortem  Pki' 
Vppi  I.  which  is  published  in  Du  Chesne's  Scrwtores  Historiie 
Frandcaf  tom.  i.  p.  90.  whose  words  are  as  fouows :  <*  In  Di- 
alectica  hi  potentes  eztitmint  Sophistac,  Johannes,  qui  artem 
Sophisticam  vocalem  esse  dissendt,''  4*^.— Du  Boulay  {Hist^ 
jicadem.  Paris,  tom.  i.p.  44>3«  et612.)  conjectures  that  this 
John  the  Sophist  was  the  same  person  with  John  of  Chartresp 
surnamed  the  Deafi  who  was  firat  physician  to  Henry  I.  king 
of  France f  and  hsid  acquired  a  great  degree  of  renown  by  his 
genitit  and  erudi\ion«  The  sai^e  author  (p^  S77-)  teBs  us,  that 

Joha 
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CBirr.  Robert  gf  Pam^  Rosf:0Un  of  Comfiegnt^  and 
^^     Arnoul  of  LMn^  who  propagated  his  doctme 

FA»T  w-  ^^j^  industry  and  success,  to  whom  we  may  add, 
with  some  probability,  Raimbert,  the  master  of 
a  famous  ^ool  at  Lisie  \xx  FhnierSy  who  is  said, 
according  to  the  quibbling  humour  of  the  times, 
to  have  read  nominal  logic  to  his  disciples^  wink 
Odo,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  meni 
tioD,  instructed  kis  scholars  m  reality  [f}.  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  nominal  philosophers  of 
this  age  was  Roscelin ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many 
have  considered  him  as  the  chief  and  founder  of 
that  sect,  and  that  he  is  still  considered  as  such  by 
several  learned  men* 


CHAP,  n. 

Concerning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  churchy 
and  itsjtQnn  q/* government  during  this  century. 


The 

niptjon 


.«of-  I.  A  LL  the  records  of  this  century  loudly 
the  dergy.  -^^  couiplain  of  the  vices  that  reigned  among 
the  rulers  ot  the  church,  and,  in  general,  among 
all  the  sacerdotal  orders ;  they  aiso  deplore  that 
universal  decay  of  niety  and  discipline,  tJiat  was 
the  consequence  of  tnis  corruption  in  a  set  of  men, 
who  were  hound  to  support,  by  their  e^^ample) 

.       their 

John  h%ii  fov  Ue  master  Gir«Uvs  o{  Qtle&m,  wko  vas  ai  io- 
co^^ftble  poet,  aad  an  es^ceUeftt  rbetonciaD*  but  btadniuei 
this  without  any  proof,  MiiUUoii»  on  the  other  haadt  in  U* 
^nn^  £f»^t.  torn,  v*  Utv  Uw*  Met*  bucviiL  p.  961.  »?« 
vo^Hti  thai  Jobiv  the  NQimnsUfit  in«  the  same  pei«oq  whB«a^ 
known  to  Aisehu  the  error  9i  RotoeHmia  c^wicerninf  ^^ 
'^hree  Perao^ain  t]M  Qo^td^ 

^  IQ  The  paieege  in  ;t^e  Qngianl  16  i  ^  Qui  dialectieauade. 
ricis  suis  ip  voce  iefeb»ts  quiNn  Odo  in  ye  4iscipiilis  bgeiet' 
See  fjeiim9»iui9»  ffi^i^n  re^knttr^di&ma  Mmmstmk  Sli*  Maiix^ 
T^^(uw^*  m  PKh^rii  JJfna/S^  ii^er.'  &3KJrior.  tow.  % 


t^eif  autfaoritf  9  and  their  ii^mrudtions^  t&e  si^ctid  cxvm 
interests  of  teU^on  tod  vktue.  The  western  ^^^  ^ 
l»shcps  Wdre  no  dooner  ^levat^d  td  th^  rank  of 
dukesy  counts,  and  nobles,  sy^d  enriched  with 
ftmple  territories,  than  they  gave  themselVesf  np 
entirely  to  the  dominion  of  pleasure  and  ambition, 
and  wholly  employed  in  (^dpkyin^  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  temporal  stations,  trequented  th^ 
courtd^  of  princes,,  accompanied  always  with  i 
(Splendid  train  of  attendants  and  domestics  [u}. 
The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  were  also  licen^ 
tibusin  their  o\wi  way;  few  among  them  pre- 
served any  remains  of  piety  and  virtue^  we  tnight 
add,  of  decency  and  discretion*  While  their  riikrs 
were  wallowing  in  luxury,  and  basking  in  the 
beams  of  workl^  pomp  and  spiendotir,  they  were 
indulging  themselves,  without  the  least  sense  of 
shame,  in  fraudulent  practices^  in  impure  and  las^* 
dvious  gratifications,  and  even  in  the  commission 
ef  the  most  flagitious  crimed.  The  Grecian  dergy 
were  Somewhat  less  chargeable  "WHh  these  sibock; 
ing  irregularities,  as  the  cstlamities  under  which 
their  country  groaned,  imposed  a  restraint  upori 
their  passions,  and  gavie  a  check  to  their  licenti^ 
Ottsne^.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  salutary  re* 
$traints,  there  were  few  exsimpea  of  piety  and  vir* 
tue  to  be  found  among  them. 

H.    The    authority  and  lustre  of  the  Latin  The  au^ 
^urch,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  power  [Jf  r^^ 
^md  doxmnicHi  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  arose  in  this  pontiiE: 
century  to  the  highest  period,  though  they  arose 
by  degrees,  and  had  much  opposition  and  many 
dafficulties-lo  conquer.    In  the  preceding  age  the 

H  h  4  pontifis 

Jji]  See  among  other  examples  of  this  episcopal  grandeur, 
that  of  Adalbert,  in  Adam.  Bremens.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  38. 
fib.  iv*  cap.  s:cxv.  p.  52.  thai  of  Gunther,  in  the  Lectiofiesf 
AntifU^  of  Canisius,  toftr.  iii.  part  I.  p.  185.  and  that  of  Ma% 
nausea,  in  the  Muienm  JtaUcum  of  Mabillon,  torn.  i.  p.  1 14« 
Add  to  aH  these  Mtarzxoiii'jlntij:  ltd,  medUaroi,  tojff^nx 
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CENT  {)Qntiffs  had  acquired  a  great  degree  Of  itutherity 
^^  m ,  religious  matters,  and  iu  every  thing  that  r^r 
*  lated  to  the  govenmiejit  of  the  church  ;  and  their 
predit  and  influe^o^  in^eased  prodigiously  towards 
the  commencen^ent  of  this  century.  For  then 
they  received  the  pompous  titles  of  masters  of  the 
worlds  and  popes,^ !.  p,  umversaljatliers  ;  they  pre? 
sided  also  every  whpre  in  the  cpuncils  by  their  le? 
gates }  assumed  the  authority  of  g;upreme  arbiters 
jn  all  controversies  that  arosie  concerning  religion 
or  church  discipHne;  ^pd  maintained  the  pre- 
tended  rights  of  the  church  ag^nst  the  encroadi- 
ments  and  usurpations  of  kings  and  princes, 
Their  authority,  however,  Was  Confined  withiu 
certain  limits ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  re* 
strained  \>Y  sovereign  princes,*  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  s^tqyi}  dominion  ^  and  on  the 
other,  it  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves, 
that  it  might  not  arise  to  a  spiritual  despptism^ 
and  utterly  destroy  the  Uberty  and  privileges  of 
synods  and  councils  [yo].  From  the  time  of  Leo 
IX;  the  popes  employed  every  n)ethod  whiA 
the  most  artful  sjmbition  could  sugjgest,  to  remove 
these  limits,  ^d  tp  rje^der  their  dominion  both 
despotic  and  universal.  They  not  only  aspired 
to  the  character  of  supreme  legbl^tpfp  in  tie 
church,  to  ah  unlimited  jurisdiction  pyer  all  syi 
nods  arid  councils,  v^h^thf  r  general  pr  provincial, 
to  the  sole  distribution  pf  all  ecclesiastical  honours 
and  benefices  as  divinely  authprised  and  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  carried  .  their  insolent 
pretensions  so  far  as  to  give  themselves  out  foe 

* 

fto]  The  very  learned  Laudoy  (in  his  Assertio  contra.  ^^' 
^Uegium  Sti.  Medqrdi^  part  II*  cap.  qcxxi,  ppp.  torn.  ii.  ^ 
II.  p.  307,)  has  given  wa  an  accurate  ajqcguiit  of  the  ecclesf') 
^stical  laws,  and  of  the 'power  of  the  hierarchy,  durijig  this 
century*,  'which  he  collected  fppi  the  letters  of  pope  Gregol 
VlL  from  which  account*  it  appears,  that  Gregory,  ambjtiou^ 
m  h^  was,  did  not  pretend  to  a  supreme  and  despptip  f ufhonty 
|h  the  diiircH.       *  * 
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lords  of  the  urlivetse;  a^bita'S  of  the'  fete  t)f  king-  cint. 
docos  and  eitipires,  and  supr^^me  rulers  over  the  ^^• 
king^  and  princes  of  the  earthi  Before  Leo  IX.  ^^^^  '^* 
no  pope  was  so  enormousily  impudent  as  to  claim 
thus  unbounded  authority,  or  to  assume  the  power 
of  transferring  territories  and  provinces  from  their 
lawful  possessors  to  new  masters.  This  pontiff 
gave  the  exampte  of  such  an  amazing  pretension 
to  his  holy  successors,  by  granting  to  the  Nor^ 
mans,  who  had  settled  in  Italy ^  the  lands  ^nd  ter-r 
ritories  which  they  had  already  usurped,  or  were 
employed  in  forcing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
3314  S^ratens  [aT}.  The  ambition,^  however,  of 
the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
the  kings  of  France^  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  now,  seated  on  the  throne  of  England^ 
and  was  the  boldest  assertor  of  the  rights  and  pri« 
yileges  of  royalty  against  the  high  claims  of  the 
apostolic  see  [y3>  ^f^^alsQ  by  several  pther  princes. 

Nor 


{[x]  See  Gaufr.  Mallaterra  Hist*  Siotdaf  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p» 
553.  torn.  V.  Scriptor.  Ital*  Muratoni.  (Cj*  The  trapalator  haa 
here  incorporated  the  note  [/}  of  the  original  into  the  text.     , 

[  v]  See  Eadmeri  Historic  novorum,  lib.  i-  p.  29-  which  it 
pubHshed  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury..  It  is  proper  to  observe  here^  that  if  it  is  true  on 
the  one  hand,. that  William  the  Conqueror  opposed,  on  many 
occasions,  with  the  utn^ost  vehemence  and  zeal,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  ^nd  of  the  aspiring  bishops ;  it 
is  no  less  certain,  on  the  Qther,  that,  to  accomplish  his  ambi-? 
tious  views,  he,  like  many  other  European  princes,  had  re- 
course to  the  influence  of  the  pontiffs  upon  the  minds  of  the- 
multitude,  and  thereby  nourished  apd  encourage4  the  pride 
and  ambition  ^of  the  court  of  Rome*  For  while  he  was  prepar-» 
in*g  all  things  for  his  expedition  into  j£7to^/(G{n(f,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Pope  Alexander  II.  "  in  order  (as  Matthew  Parii 
says.  Hist,  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  2. )  to  have  his  undertaking  ap-« 
p^roved  and  justified  by  apostolical-authority ;  and  the  pppe  hav<«, 
ipg  considered  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties,  sent  z,  > 
fiXANDARD  to  William  as  the  omen  of  his  approaching  royalty.'* 
^t  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Normans  in  Italy  had  made  the 
9ame  humble  request  to  Leo  IX*  and  demanded  his  confirma,tioA . 

botl^ 
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csm*.  Nor  did  tlie  bbhops,  pahicolaily  those  of  frma 
^^     and  Gemumtf^  stt  tamely  rilent  under  the  papal 

i»AHT  w-  y^jj^g .  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  msdntMii 
their  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  church :  but 
as  many,  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  interest  or 
the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacrificed  their  liber- 
ties, and  yielded  to  the  pontiffs.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  these  in^rious  lords  of  the  church, 
though  they  did  not  entirelv  gain  their  point,  nor 
satis^  to  the  full  their  raging  ambition,  yet  ob- 
tained vast  augmentations  m  power,  and  extended 
their  authority  from  day  to  day. 

HI.  The  see  of  jBcwie,  after  the  death  erf  Syl- 
vester 11.  which  happened  in  th^year  100S,waii 
filled  $uccesMvely  by  John  XVIL  John  XVE 
and  Sergius  IV.  none  of  whose  pontificates 
were  distinguished  by  any  mem<nraUe  events; 
it  is,  howover,  prefer  to  observe,  that  these 
three  popes  were  confirmed  in  the  see  efR(^ 
by  the  approbation  and  authority  of  the  emper- 
ors under  whose  reign  they  were  elected  to 
that  high  dignk^,.  Benedict  VOL  who  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1013,  being 
obliged  by  nis  competitor  Gregory  to  leave 
Romey  Ssid  into  Germamf  for  succour,  and  threw 
himsdf  at  the  feet  of  Henry  II.  ty  whom  he 
was  rrinstated  in  the  ApostOttC  chair,  which  he 
pibssessed  in  peace  unt3  the  year  1024.  It  ^ 
during  his  pontificate,  that  those>  famous  Nor* 
man&r  wha  make  such  a  shinii^  figure  in  history, 
came  into  Itabf^  and  reduced  several  of  its  richest 
provinces  under  their  dominion.  Benedict  was 
^ucceecj^d  by  his  brother  John  XIX%  wl^Q  ruled 

Ixrtfc  «f  Ae  possCTjftonsf  t!icy  ha^  aetjmred,  and  of  Aose  tbcf 
^signed  to  ustirp.  An^  wfeen  we  con«dcr  all  tK«>  **  wffinot 
appear  60  ssrprwnig  tirat  tht  pop«»  atmed  at  uti/versal  emjw^* 
sliicef  €^ey  were  encourage^  to-  this  by  the  meair  8Ul«»««^ 
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thh  <?hurch  uiiitU^e  year  1DS9.   The  five  pofitilb  cekh 
w^e  have  now  been  mentioning  were  not  charge*     ^^ 
abfe  with  dishonouring  thieir  high  station  by  that 
Ucentiou^ness  and  immorality  that  rendered  so 
many  oS  thehr  sucocsaors  infamous ;  their  U veg 
were  virtuous;  at  least  their  conduct  was  de- 
cent    But  their  examples  had  little  efiect  upon 
Benedict  IX%  a  most  abandoned  profligate,  and 
a  wretch  capable  of  the  roost  horrid  crimes,  whose 
ILa^tkius  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  Rcsnans, 'who  in  the  year  10S8,  de* 
grzided  him  from  his  office*    He  was  afterwards 
indeed  restored^  by  the  emperor  Conrad,  to  the 
pcipal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learning  circumspec* 
tion  and  prudence  from  his  former  disgrace,  he 
gTQW  still  more  scandalous  in  his  life  and  man« 
i^ers>  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  people  by  his 
tepeated  crimes,  that  they  deposed  him  a  second 
time^  A*  D.  1044,  and  elected  in  his  place  John, 
bishop  of  SsHrta^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Syk 
Yesfeer  QL    iUbout  three  months  after  this  new 
fevolution,  the  relations  aqd  adherents  of  Bene« 
&ct   rose  up.  in  arms,  drove  Sylvester  out  of 
the  city^  and  restored  the  degraded  pontiff  to  his 
forfeited  •honours,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
e^j0y  long;  for,  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Ro^ 
XMJiS^  he  $old  the  pontificate  to  John  Gratian, 
arch-presbyter  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VL    Thus  the  church  had,  at  the  same 
time,  two  chiefe,  Sylvester,  and  Gregory,  whose 
rivaKty  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  an4 
confusaon. .  This  contest  was  terminated  in  the 
year  1046,  in  the  council  held  at  Sutri  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IQ.  who  so  ordered    matters,^ 
that  Benedict,  Gregory,  and  Sylvester  were  de- 
clared unworthy  of  the  pontificate^  and  Suid^ 
ger|.tA^Q|»  dtJSsmbsir^y  was  raised  to  that  dig# 
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CENT.  Aity,  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  under  the 

XI.  '  title  pf  Clement  IL  [jst]. 
PARTii-     jv,    jjjptgj  the  death  of  Clement  II.   which 

happened  in  the  year  1047,  Benedict  IX.  though 
twice  degraded,  aimed  anew  at  the  papal  dig- 
nity, and  accordingly  forced  himself  into  St. 
Peter's  chair  for  the  third  time.  But  the  year 
foUowing  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  ponti-* 
ficate  to  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen^  known  by  the 
name  of  Daiinasus  II.  whom  Henry  11.  elected 
pope  in  Germcmfj  and  sent  from  thence  into  Itahf 
to  take  possession  of  that  dignity.  Upon  the 
death  of  Damasusj  who  ruled  the  see  of  Bxm 
but  three  and  twenty  days,  the  same  emperor,  in 
the  diet  held  at  Worms^  A.  D.  1048,  appointed 
Bruno,  bi$hop  of  Toul^  to  succeed  him  in  the 
pontificate*  This  jHrelate  is  known  in  the  list  of 
the  pop^s  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  and  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  as  ^eU  as  his  public  acts  of  zeal  and 
piety  in  the  government  of  the  church,  were 
deemed  meritorious  enough  to  entide  him  to  a 
place  among  the  saintly  order*  But  if  we  deduce 
from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehement  zeal 
for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the 
church  of  liome,  and  his  laudable  severity  in  cor- 
recting and  punishing  certain  enormous  vices  [fl], 
which  were  ^cHnmon  among  the  d^^rgy  during  bis 

^     ponrifiate, 

<  » 

([2]  In  this  c{^sipen£oiis  account  of  the  popes,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  relations  qF  Francis  and  Anthony-  Pagi,  P^pebrocki 
and  also  tjiose  of  Muratori,  ii>  his  Annakis  Italia^  persuaded 
that  the  learned  and  judicious  reader  will  justify  my  treating 
with  the  utmost  contempt^  what  Barbmus  and  others  have  al- 
kged  in  favour  of  Gregory  VL  '» 

.^  [aj  In  several  councils  w)iic^  he  assemhled  ialt9^* 
JPrance^  and  Germany^  he  proposed  rigorous  laws  agaios^  ^^ 
mony,  sodomy,  incestuous  and  adulterous  marriage?,  the  cuSi 
torn  of  carrying  arifts  that  was  grown  universal  among  tb* 
clergy  ;  the  apostasy  df  the  monjcs,  wha  abandon^  their  oabit. 
IJid  rf  np\in<;:ed  their  professioui  ^c« 
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{K)Btificat9,  th^re  ipriU  temiiui  little  ki  the  life  and  qemt« 
s^dnimistration  of  thb  pontij0F>.that  could  give  hkn  ^.^y- 
smy  pretension  to  ^tfc|i  a  diatinction.  It  is,  at 
least,  certain,  that  mmiy,  who  industriously  coiVf 
ceal  or  excuse  the  numerous  i|][firmitie&  and  faiU 
ings  of  the  pontiflfs,  censure,  with  the  utmost  friee* 
doni)  the  temerity  and  injustice  of  the  measures 
he  took  towards  the.  conduslcnpi  of.  his  days*  Such^ 
amoixg  others,  was  the  War  which  he  inconsideK 
rately  entered  into,  in .  the  year  1053,  with  thet 
Normans,  whose  neighbourhood,  he  did  not  Uke,^ 
and  whom  he  was  grieyed  to  se^  in  the  possession 
pf ;  Apulia.  His  t^merity^  indi^LOd,  was  severely 
punished  by  the  i^sixe  of  this  war,  from  which  he 
derived  the  bitterest  fruits,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to,  Benevento.  Here 
dismal  reflections  upQn  his  unhippy  fate  preyed 
upon  his  spirits^  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
fit  of  sickness ;  so  that  after  a  year's  imprisonnient 
he  was  sent  to  JRome^  where  he  concluded  his  days 
on  the  19  th  of  Aprils  A-  D,  1054  [i]. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Leo  the  papal  chair  was 
filledj  in  the  year  1055,  by  Gebhard,  bishop  of 
jEichstadty  who  ^sumed  the  name  of  Victor  IL 
and  after  governing  the  church  about  three  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX.  brother  to  God- 
frey, duke  of  LarrqiTiy  who  died  a  few  months 
after  his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
tinder  the  .  administration  of  these  two  pontiff, 
([yerrard,  bishop  of  Florence j  who  obtained  the 
papacy,  A.  D.  1058,  and  took  the  name  of  Ni- 
colas 11^  makes  a  greater  figure  in  history  than 
several  of  his  predecessors  [c2*  We  pass  in  silence 

'    .  John^ 

[i] ,  See  the  ji^a  Sanctinwn  ad  d^  xix*  jipriliSf  too),  iii.  p^ 
64'2, — Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  Fjranc^jtom.  vii.  p.  459.-— Gisv»9 
none  ffist.  de  Naples,  %6m,  ti.  p.  52. 

[c]  Besides  the  accounts  given  of  Nicolas  IL  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  papal  history,  there  is  a  particular  and  accurate 
l^istory  of  this  pontiff  drawn  up  by  the  Benedictine  monkii  in 
the  ffist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  vii.  p.  515*. 
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c&^rr.  John,  bishop  of  Te/^/H^  wh6  tfsofped  the  ponti* 
xt     ficate,  as  wo  tht  title  of  Benedict  X.  ^tt  the 

>ARt  n.  ^^^  ^£  gtephcn,  and  who  was  deposed  with 
ignomkiy^  afteir  having  poesessed  about  tm 
months  thtdignity,  to  which  he  had  ho  other 
title,  than  what  he  derived  from  lawless  vidence. 
Nicolas,  upon  the  removed  of  this  usurper,  aD* 
sembled  acoundt  at  S<mie  A.  t>.  1059,  in  which, 
among  many  salutary  laws  designed  to  hed  the 
hiveterate  disorders  that  had  afflicted  the  church, 
one  remarkable  decree  was  passed  for  chan^ng 
the  andent  form  of  etecting  the  Roman  pontiff; 
this  alteration  m»  designed  to  prevent  the  tu« 
muks  and  commotions  whkji  arose  In  Rame^  and 
the  £ictions  which  divided  Itafy^  when  a  new  pope 
was  to  be  elected.  The  same  pontiff  received  the 
homagie  of  the  KIbrmans,  and  solemnly  created 
Robert  Gukcard  duke  of  ApuUa,  Cakbrky  and 
Sidbfj  on  condition  that  he  should  observe,  as  % 
faithful  vassal,  an  invidable  allegiance  to  the  Ro 
man  church,  and  pay  an  annusd  tribute  m  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  subjection  to  the  apostolic 
see*  By  what  authority  Nicolas  confirmed  the 
Norman  prince  in  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces, is  more  than  we  know ;  certain  it  is,  that 
he  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which  he 
granted  so  liberaBy  to  the  Normans,  who  held 
them  already  by  the  odious  right  of  conquest  [d} 
Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  founded  this  right  of 
cessicm  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constaii- 
tiife,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  jn 
the  course  of  this  history ;  or  probably,  seduced 
by  the  artful  and  ambitious  suggesrions  of  ffl* 
d^and,  who  had  himself  an  eye  upon  the  pon- 
tificate, %od  ^terWardSs  filed  it,  in  efibct,  uBder 
the  adopted,  nanie  of  Gtegolry  Vn.  he  imagined 

M  See  UantmiAm^d'IlcUuh  torn.  ^.^iSf'--'^*^ 
iuu«  2lnnai.  ad.  A.  10^0. 
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ikatj  as  Christ^s  vicegertot,  the  ftomafi  poxidtf  cent^* 
was  the  king  of  kbigsj  aiid  had  the  whde  uni*^  ^'- 
vers^  for  his  domain.  It  h  ti^ll  known  that  Hit  ^^^'^  "* 
debrand  had  a  supreme  ascendant  in  the  coun*^ 
sels  of  KlcxJas,  and  that  the  latter  neither  under-" 
took  nor  executed  any  thk)g  without  Ms*  direc« 
tion«  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  feudal  grant 
made  to  Giliscard  by  thb  pope,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kin^om  of  Ifaples^  or  of  the 
two  SkiUeSj  and  of  the  sovereignty  over  that 
Idngdom  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  constantly 
daim,  and  which  the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually 
acknowledge. 

VI.   Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  the  The  pn^u 
popes  were  chosen  not  only  by  the  suffrages  J|^*|^^j^'* 
of  the  cardinals^  but  also  by  those  of  the  whole  in  thTekc 
Roman  dergy,  the  nobiUty,  the  burgesses,  and  the****"  °^*^« 
assembly  of  the  peorfe.    An  election,  in  which  ^^ 
such  a  confused  and  jarring  multitude  Was  con« 
cerned,  could  not  but  (nroduce  continual  factions^ 
animosities,  and  tumuks.    To  prevent  these,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  this  artfiil  and  provident  pon* 
tiff  had  a  hw  passed,  by  which  the  cardinals^  as 
well  presbyters  as  bishops,  were  empowered  upon 
a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  JSom^,  toelect  a  newpope^ 
without  any  preiudice  to  the  andent  privileged 
of  the  Ro^aT^iperors  in  this  import^int  maN 
ter  [ey  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  with  the 

burgesses 

C:^  [^e}  It  does  not  appear,  that  Nicolas  was  at  all  soli* 
citous  about  the  privileges  of  the  emperoti  and  his  authority 
id  the  election  of  die  bishop  of  Rome  i  for  the  words  of  the  de^ 
cree  iii  all  the  various  copies  of  it  are  to  this  import :  **  The 
^  cardinals  shall  first  deliberate  concerning  the  election  of  9 
**  p«ntifi>  and  the  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and  of  the  peo<» 
•»  pie  shall  be  required  to  confirm  their  choice.  *fhe  popa 
^  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  members  that  compose  the  church 
^*  of  Romef  if  a  proper  person  can  be  found  among  them :  if 
«*  not,  he  shall  be  elected  elsewhere.  AUihis  uukh&id  anyptC'- 
^^judice  to  the  honour  <^our  dear  son  Henry  (xjcho  ts  noxa 
^  king,  andshali  be  €Oon  mperor,  as  infe  haxt  already  promUed 
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CENT,  burge^es  and  people,  ^cduded  front  all  p^t  ift 
PABT  u,  this  electicm^  since  theii:  ppnseht  wa&  solemnly  de* 
*  maxi4edj  and  also  esteesijEid  qf  pfmch  weight  [/], 
In  consequence,  however^  of  this  ne^ir  r^gtilation, 
the;  Cardinals  acted  the  principal  pajt  in  the  aea- 
tion  of  t]^e  new  pontiiff ;  thoiigh  they  suffered  for 
.        '     '     -    .  /  .   "  '        along 

<<  %im)i  or  tb  ^honour  of  Mis  successors  on  tiohom  theaposldia 
**  s^  shall  confer  personmy  and  successively  the  same  highprm^ 
"  /i^."  Here  we  seethe  good  pontiff  takiag  manifestly  advan- 
tage of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.  to  depreciate  and  diminish 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  magnify 
the  ^luthomy  of  the  papal  mitre  |  £6t  he  declares  as  A  personal 
right  granted  by  the  Roman  see  to  each  emperor  lor  himselffc 
the  .-priTilege  of  confirming  the  pope's  election  ;  whereas  it  is 
'  well  known  that  that  privilege  Jiad  been  vested  in  the  emper- 
ors of  Germany  during  many  preceding  ages.  S^  Fleury^ 
Hccles,  Hist,  vol.  xiii.  livre  Ix.  p.  64,  Q5»  j&nw*c^  edition.— It 
is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  cringing  and  ignoble  submis* 
sion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  wodld  not  accept  of  the  title  of 
emperor  before  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, occasioi^ed,  in  process  of  time,  that  ibsUrd  notion,  that  the 
papal  consecration  was  requisite  in  ofder  to  qualify  the  kings 
of  Gpvutny  to  assume  the  title  of  Ronlan  empefors,  though, 
without  that consecfation,  thefe  kings  had  sill  /j^^yupder  their 
dominion,  and  exercised  in  every  part  of  it  various  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  Hence  the  kings  of  Germani/ 
were  first  styled  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  after- 
wards kings  of  the  Romans  Until  the  year  1508,  when  Maxi- 
milian I.  d>anged  the  title  of  ^ing^  into  that  p£  emperor. 

[y  j .  The  decree  of  Nicolas  concerning  the  electioo  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  to  be  found  in  many  authors,  and  particularly 
in  the  Concilia*  But  upon  comparing  together  severe  copies 
of  this  famous  decree,  I  found  them  in  many  respects  very 
different  from  each  other.  In  some  copies  the  decree  Appears 
abridged;  in  others,  it  is  long  and  prolix.  In  ^ome  it  seems 
favourable  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors ;  in  others,  it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  tendency.  The 
most  ample  copy  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Chronicon  Fnf- 
Jense  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerum  lialicarum,  torn,  n*^^ 
II.  p.  645,'  which  differs  however,  in  various  circumstances, 
from  that  which  is  published  by  Hugo  Floriacensis,  in  hisbo^lc 
De  regia  potestate  et  sacerdotali  dignitatem  in  Baluzii  Misc^*^' 
neiSf  torn.  iv.  p.  65.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  that  there 
is  in  the  copies  of  this  famous  decree,,  they  all  agree  in  con- 
firming the  accounts  we  have  givea  of  the  plans  andpofltincatc 
ofNicolaSi  * 
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^  long  time  much  opposition  both  from  the  sacef ^  CEmv 
dotal  orders  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who  were  ^Jj 
constantly-  either  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights, 
or  abusing  the  privilege  they  yet  retained  oT  con- 
firming the  election  of  every  new  pope  by  their 
approbation  and  consents  In  the  following  cen- 
tury there  was,  an  end  put  to  all  these  disputes  by 
Alexander  IIL  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish  and 
complete  what  Nicolas  had  only  begun,  and  who 
transferred  and  confined  to  the  college  of  cardie 
Tidls  the  right  of  electing  to  the  apostolic  see,  ex- 
cluding the  nobility,  the  people,  and  the  rest  of. 
the  clergy,  from  all  concern  in  this  iniportant 
matter  [^']). 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  gire  some  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  cardinals  [A],  and  the 
nature  of  their  privileges  and  functions*  Many 
writers  [i]  have  treated  this  subject  in  an  ample 
manner,  and  have  shed  upon  it  a  profusion  of 
erudition,  which  deserves,  no  doubt,  the  highest 
applausei;  but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  de- 
fective in  perspicuity  and  precision ;  nor  do  I  know 
of  any,  who  have  confined  themsielves  to  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  and  investigated,  in  a  satis* 

VOL.  II.  1  i  factory 

C^]  See  Maibillon,  Comm.  in  Ord.  RoiHan,  torn.  ii.  Miisei 
/taiicif  p.  1 14. — Constant.  Cenni  Prapfi,  ad  ConciUufn  Lateran* 
Stephani.  iii.  p.  l8.  Rom*  1735i  in  4to. — Franc«  Pagi  Bre* 
viarium  PontOl  Romanor.  torn.  ii.  p.  374. 

QCj*  [A]  1  he  translator  has  here  incorporated  into  the  text 
the  long  and  important  note  (c)  of  the  original  concerning  the 
cardinus.  The  citations  and  references  only  are  thrown  into 
.the  nbtes. 

[«]  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  name, 
origin,  and  rights  of  the  cardinahy  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  in  hi«  Biblhgr,  Antiqiutr.  p,  45.'5, 456. — ^Casp.  Sa- 
gittarius Inirod:ad  Historiam  Ecdesiast.  cap.  xxix.  p.  771.  et 
Jo.  And.  Schmidius{;t  Supplement*  p.  644. — Christ.  Gryphius 
Isagoge  ad  HLstoriam  S^ctdi  xvii.  p.  430.  add  to  these  Ludov. 
Thomassini  Disciplina  Ecdesia  vetus  et  novOf  torn.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  115,  116.  p.  616.  &  L'ud.  Ant.  Muratori,  whose  learned 
dissertation  De  Origine  Cardinal<xtus  is  published  in  his  Antiq, 
.  Jtal.  medu  avi,  torn.  v.  p.  1^6. 
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CENT,  factctfy  itoantt,  the  true  oi^iq  of  th^  c^flke  of 
BART  II.  cardinal,  and  the  reasons  th^it  occmoni^  the  b* 
'  stitution  of  that  order  of  ecdesigstics.  Several 
learned  men  have  employed  much  time  and  la* 
hour  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  word  cardinal^  and 
in  Illustrating  its  meaning  from,  aucient  m^^* 
ments  and  records  j  but,  however  worthy  of  a  cu- 
rious philologist  these  researches  may  be,  y^t  they 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  dear  up  the  point 
in  question,  or  to  convey  an  accurate  and  satis* 
£ictory  notion  of  the  true  ori^  of  the  coQege  of 
cardinals,  and  the  nature  oi  that  ecctesia3tical 
dignity*  It  is  certain,  th%t  the  word  cardirud^ 
when  applied  to  persons  oarthings,  or  more  eape« 
ctally  to  the  sacred  order,  was;  according  to  m 
language  of  the  middle  age,  a  term  of  dubious 
signification,  and  was  susceptible  of  various  senses. 
It  is  also  weU  known,  that  in  former  times  tbk 
title  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  priegts  and 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Mome^  but  vm  ia  usd 
in  all  the  Latin  churches,  and  that  not  only  thQ 
seadar  clergy,  but  also  the  regular^  such  3$  ^ 
bots,  canons,  and  monks,  were  capable  of  this  de« 
nomination,  and  were  stiled  mrdimlSy  thcmgh  iQ 
di£ferent  senses.  But  after  the  pontifiqate  oi 
Alexander  IH.  the  common  use  of  the  term  cardu 
nal  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it  yniS  confined 
to  such  only  as  were  immediately  concerned  in 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  thi§  weighty  matten  So  that  when 
we  inquire  into  t^"%igin  of  the  coHege  of  cardx- 
nals  at  Rome^  the  question  is  not,  who  they  weier 
that  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the  church  were  dis- 
tinguished, among  the  Latins  in  general,  orat JSow^ 
in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
name  of  cardinals;  nor  do  we  inquire  into  tbe pro- 
per signification  of  that  term,  or  into  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed ;  the 
true  state  of  the  question  i^  this :  Who  the  per- 
son? 
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sons  wore  that  Nicolas  S.  domptehi^nded  tinder  cEtrVi 
the  denomination  q£  etrHndk^  wh^eh  he  vested  in  ^^ 
the  KiWi^catdinab  alone  tlie  right  of  electing  the  ^^^'^  ^^' 
ne^  pontifiv  arid  excluded  from  that  important 
pi'ivilege  the  r«fit  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  thc^. 
burgesses,  and  the  pep^e  \  When  this  is  known 
with  certainty,  then  vr^  shall  hare  a  juist  notion 
of  the  College  of  GardiilaJ^s  in  its  firdt  rise,  and  shall 
also  perceive  the  di&rente  ther^  is  between  the 
iBrst  Cardinals,  and  those  of  onr  times.  Now  thi^ 
may  easily  be  learned  i^om  the  edict  of  Nico^ 
las  II.  which  sets  the  matter  in  the  dearest  light. 
*'  We  have  thought  proper  to  enacts  (says  the  pom 
tiff^)  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the  bishop  of  thd 
Roman  Catholic,  or  universsd  church,  the  affair  of 
the  election  b^  treated  principally  and  'previously 
to  all  other  deliberations,  among  the  cdrdinal  M^ 
shops  alone,  who  shall  afterwards  call  in  to  their 
coundl  the  ^a^diri&l  clerks^  and  require  finally 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
people  to  their  election  [Ar]*"  Here  we  see,  that 
the  pontiff  divides  into  two  classes  the  Cardinals 
vrho  were  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  th6 
election  of  his  successors,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Cardinal  Bi^ops,  and  the  other  Cardinal  Clerks. 
By  th^  former  We  are  manifestly  to  understand  th6 
fleven  bishops,  who  belonged  to  th^  city  and  ter^ 
litory  of  Rome,  whom  Nicolas  calls,  in  the  sam^ 
tdict,  compr&bifnciales  episcopi  (an  epithet  which 
had  been  used  before  by  Leo  L)  and  who  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  Bishops 
long  before  the  present  century.  The  words  of 
Nicolas  confirm  this  acqou^nt  of  the  matter,  and 
place  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction ; 

I  i  2  for 

^  [Jl]  The  ^a89ft€«  of  the  eitot  f  which  we  have  here  traQ»- 
lated  from  Hugo  Floriacus  in  Bsuuui  MUcelh  toxn.  iv.  p^ 
6d«)  -nifis  thlis  in  the  tfrigiai^  i  '  CoiistituitnuA  ut,  obeunte  hu- 

•  jutf  RomaAee  tmitei^en  £cclesi«  PaBtifice,impri«iie,  Caej^'^ 

*  KAL£s  £fi9CO^i  diHg«nti9Btm«  siftiui  eoMiikraftione  tractan- 
<  U»y  mox  Abi  C&ERic)»d  CarMKaIiES  atdhib^^tet,  dicqae  rrii- 
«  ^uu8  Clerus  et  Populus  adconsensufn  ftdv^^k^iOni^aoe^Aaiaft.^ 
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CENT,  for  he  declares,  that  by  cardinal  bisliaps  he  under* 
^1;  stands  those  to  whom  it  belonged  to  conseaate 
f  t!^'j  the  pontiflF  elect ;  "  Since  the  apostolic  see  "  ob- 
serves the  papal  legislator,  *^  cannot  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or  metropolitan  [/], 
the  cardinal  bishops  must  necessarily  supply  the 
place  of  a  metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected  pon- 
tiff  on  the  summit  of  apostolic  exaltation  and  em- 
pire" [m].  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  seven 
bishops  of  Rome  J  above  mentioned,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  consecrating  the  Roman  pontiff; 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  the  true  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  famous  edict,  according  to  which  it  is  ma. 
nifest,  that,  upon  the  death  of  a  pontiff,  the  car- 
dinat  bishops  were  first  to  deliberate  dime  con- 
cerning a  proper  successor,  and  to  examine  the 
respective  merit  of  the  candidates  that  might  pre- 
tend to  this  high  dignity,. and  afterwards  to  call 
in  the  cardinal  clerks^  not  only  to  demand,  their 
council,  but  also  to  join  with  them  in  the  elec- 
jtion.  The  word  clerk  here  bears  the  same  sense 
with  that  of  presbifter^  and  it  is  undeniably  cer- 
tain that  the  name  of  cardinal  presbyters  was  gi- 
ven to  the  ministers  of  the  eight  and  twenty  Ro- 
man parishes y  or  principal  churches.  All  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  order  or  rank  they  might 
be,  were,  together  with  the  peqpk,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  pf  voting  in  the  election  of 
the  pontiff,  though  they  were  allowedwhat  is  called 
a  negative  suffrage,  and  their  consent  was  required 

to  what  the  others  had  done.    From  all  which  it 

2q)pears, 

QCJ'  {f /]  In  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop  in  any  provincc» 

the  metropolitan  always  bore  the  principal  part ;  as  therefore 

jthere  was  no  metropolitan  to  instal  the  pope.  Cardinal  Siskp^ 

performed  that  ceremony.  , 

.  .     [m]   Such  are  the  swelling  and  bombastic  terms  of  th« 

edict :  «.  Quia  sedes  apostolica. super  se  metropolitanum  habere 

.-.-.Vnon  potest^  cardinales  episcopi  metropolitani  vice  procui 

.  fdubio  fungantur,  qui  electum  autistatem  ad  apostolici  cul- 

*jxim9  .apicem.  provebant.'  «.    , 


J 
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appears,  that  the  college  of  electors,  who  chose  the  cent.^ 
Roman^  pontiff,  and  who  after  this  period  were     .^'* 
called  cardinals  in  a  new  and  unusual  acceptation 
of  that  term,  consisted,  according  to  their  ori^nal 
establishment,  by  Nicolas  XL  of  only  two  orders,' 
namely,  r^rrfma/  bishops  and  cardinal  clerks^  or 
presbyters  l^wj. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  finish  this 
digression,  that  the  famous  decree  of  Nicolas 
coidd  not  obtain  the  force  of  a  law.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent, sai/s  Anselm^  bisfiop  of  Lucca  [0]^  that 
the  edict  of  Nicolas  isj  and  always  has  been, 
without  the  smallest  degree  of  weight  or  autho- 
•*  rity.  But  in  affirming  this,  I  have  not  the 
*'  least  design  to  cast  any  reflection  upojn  the 
"  blessed  memory  of  that  pontiff,  or  to  derogate 
"  from  the  applause  that  is  due  to  his  virtues....' 
**  As  a  man,  however,  he  was  fallible,  and, 
**  through  the  weakness  that  is  inseparable  'from* 
**  humanity,  was  liable  to  be  seduced  Into  mea-» 
*^  sures    that    were    inconsistent    with    equity 

113  -^^and 

[n]  We  must  therefore  take  care  that  we  be  not  misled  by 
the  error  of  Onuphr.  Panvinius,  who  affirms^  *  itoit  the  cardi' 
nal  bishops  were  not  added  to  the  college  of  cardinfkls  before 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.     Nor  are  we  to  listen  to 
the  supposition  of  those  writers^  who  imagine  that  certain 
d  aeons  vrere^  from  the  beginningy  members  pf  that  college  of 
cardinals,  by  whom  ^he  popes  were  elected.     There  were  in- ' 
deed,  in  the  Roman  church  long  before  the  edict  of  Nicolas^' 
and  there  6till  remain,  cardinal  deacons^  u  e.  superintendants 
of  those  churches  which  have  hospitals  annexed  to  them,  and 
whose  Revenues  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor ; 
but  they  were  evidently  excluded  from  the  election  of  the  pope, 
which,  by  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  was  to  be  made  by  the  cardinal 
bishops  and  clerks  alone.     Hence  we  find  the  cardinals  plainly 
distinguished  from  the  deacons  in  the  diploma  that  was  drawa 
up  for  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  pontificate. 

[o]  Anselmi  Luccensis,  lib.  ii.  contra  Wibertum,  jintipapam^^ 
e$  sequace^  ejus^  in  Ca^sii  Lectionib,  /tntiquis,  tom.  iii.  part  I . 
p.  383. 

*  See  Mabillon,  Comment,  in  Ordinem  Rom.  p.  115*  torn,  iit  Mus^ 
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OFNT.  «J  and  justice."    It  ia  true,  the  pr^Ute  \m  Iwre 

PAHT  n.P'^^P*'''^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  in  which 
*  Nicol^  acknowleclges  smxI  confiimft  the  right  of 

the  emperora  to  rawy  the  election  qf  tl^  Romao 
pontiff}  yet  wb^t  he  9ays  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
the  whole  edict  iXK  liU  its  parts.  For  the  seve^ 
Palatine  judges  F  /)]],  who  were  exjduded  by  this 
decree  from  the  import  wt  privUe^  they  hdA  for- 
Qierly  enjoyed  of  voting  in  the  election  to  the 
apostolic  see,  complained  loudly  of  the  injury  tl^at 
was  done  them,  aiKi,  seconded  in  their  coov* 
plaints  by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  the  chmour^  of  the  airpiy,  the  citizens,  aiad 
the  multitude,  they  declared  their  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  this  edict,  and  gave  much  trQu< 
ble  and  uneasiness  to  the  cor^iwlSy  who  )ttd  been 
constituted  dectoirs  by  Nicolas*  To  appease 
these  tumults,  Alexander  m.  augm^tod  the 
coUe^e  of  the  electing  eardmkb^  by  conf erriag  that 
dignity  updn  the  prior,  or  wrch.pi«eshyf «,  of  St> 
Jobm  Lateran^  the  4rch-.ptesbytefs  ^  St.  fekt^^ 
and  St.  Mary  Magghre^  the  abbots  of  St  Povi^ 
and  St.  Laurence  mthout  tfte  wqJI^  and  lastly,  upon 
the  sev^n  Paiatine  judges  {(j^.  By  this,  dexterous 
stratageipa^  the  highey  ord^y  pf  the,  clergy  was  de^ 
feated,  and  ceased  to .  C|)p08e  the  mi^ksuii^  ^ 
the  cardSnat  dectors'  j  nor,  mdeed^  cenkl  their 
oppositioii  be  of  any  significaiicy,  since  their 
chiefs  aijul  kadei^swece  become  mejpfcexj.  of  th« 
sacred  college  in;si^tuted  by  Nicolas.  Th«  ^^!^' 
fiar  ^lergj/  con^ued  yet  obslinate ;  but  tkeir  op- 
position was  vanq^uished.  in  the  same  manner,  and 
ihey  were  i:ed\iced  to  §ifea<?^  by  the  promotion,  of 

their 

•  XyiJ  These  judges  were  the  Primioerius^  SeemuScemk  ^ 
cariusy'  Saqcettariust  ProtascrihiariuSf  ^Ptimicerius  J^g^^'** 
^  Adndnunilator  ;  lor  a  particular  accouai  of  whose  refip^c* 
tire  offices,  services,  an4*  pri^ifc^gea^  s^  prapTii  Thf^"^ 
Antiquit.     Du  Cange,  &c. 

M  C^^W  Pnef.adCondk  Latera^i.  Stefikan.m.  5.  IS-** 
Mabillon,  Comment  ad  Ord.  Roman,  p.  115.  ex  Pdnvimo^ 
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ir  chiefs,  the  cardinal  deaamSy  to  the  dignity  of  efem*. 
electors.  Who  it  was,  whether  Alexander  IIL  ^^^  ^ 
or  some  6ther  pontiff^  that  raised  the  priticipal  Ro- 
man deacons  to  the  rank  o£  cardinals ^  is  ilot  certain  ^ 
but  nothing  is  more  erident  than  that  the  design 
of  this  promotion  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  mur-^ 
mors  ahd  complaints  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
resented  highly  the  violation  of  their  jnrivileges. 

When  the  various  orders  of  the  dcrgy  were 
drawn  off  from  the  opposition^  it  i^s  no  difficult 
matter  to  silence  the  people,  and  to  exclude  them 
from  all  part  in  the  dectioii  of  the  pontiff.  And 
accordingly,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Alexan^ 
det  IIL  it  was  proposed  to  choose  Lucius  HI* 
[r}  as  bis  successor,  the  consent  and  approbation 
df  thi  clergy  and  people,  yduch  had  hitherto 
been  always  esteemed  necessary  to  ratify  the  eUc* 
tion,  were  net  so  much  as  demanded,  and  the 
afl^r  was  transacted  by  the  college  of  cardinals 
akmC)'  who  have'  cbntintied  to  maintain  that 
etxdusive  and .  important  privilege  even  to  oui' 
limes.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Innocent  II, 
had  been  elected  in  the  same  nKumer,  by  the 
Cardinals  alone,  without  the  consent  of  the  dergy 
or  the  peqple,  several  years  before  the  pontificate 
of  Lucius  [/} ;  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  nothing. 
to  the  purpose  ^  for  as  the  election  of  Innocent  IL 
was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  atteged  in  the  catse* 
before  us. 

VIL  From  what  has  been  observe  in  the  prew 
eedkig  section,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  c(^ege» 
ef  card&nals^  and  the  extensive  authority  and  im^ 
portant  privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  day,  de% 
nve  their  orj^  from  the  ecfict  published  at  the 
fequest  and  under  die  pontificate  of  Nicohi  II. }' 

X  i  4  that,> 

(C^  [0  In  the  original,  instead  of  Lucius  III,  we  read 
Victor  IIL  which  was  certainly  a  mistake  of  inadvertency  ii\ 
the  learned  author. 

i  ^s]  tee  Pagi  Bremr.  PonUf.  Rmamr*  Xqvbu.  ii*  p«  Cfl^ 
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CENT,  that,  under  the  title  of  cardmah^  this  pontiff  com- 
p^jjYu^prehended  the  seven  Roman- Wishops,  who  were 
*  considered  as  his  suffragam^  and  of  whom  the 
bishop  of  Ostia  was  the  chief,  as  also  the  eight 
and  twenty  ministers,  who  had  inspection  over 
the  principal  Roman  churclies ;  and  that  to  these 
were  .added,  in  process  of  time,  under  Alexan* 
der  III.  and  other  pontiffs,  new  i;nembers,  in  or* 
der  to  appease  the  resentment  of  those  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  injured  by  the  edict 
of  Nicoha,  and  also  to  answer  other  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  policy-  We  see,  also,  from  an  at- 
tentive view  of  this  matter,  that  though  the 
high  order  of  purpled  prelates,  commonly  called 
cardinalSy  had  its  rise  in  the  eleventh  century,  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  h^ve  acquired  the  staUe  and 
undisputed  authority  of  a  legal  councU  before 
the  following  age  and  the  pondfica|e  oi  Mex^ 
ander  III. 

VIU.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  ac^ 
knowledged  and  confirmed  in  his  edict  the  right 
of  the  emperor  to  ratify  by' his  consent  .the  ekoi 
tion  of  the  pontiff;  his  eyes  were  no  sooner 
closed,  than  the  Romans,  at  the  insdgation  of 
Hildebrand,  archdeacon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
jRome,  viohted  this  imperial  privilege  in  the 
most  presumptuous  manner.  For  they  not  only 
elected  to  the  pontificate  Anselm,  bishop  of 
Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  11* 
but  also  solemnly  instatljed  him  in  that  high 
office  without  sq  much  as  consulting  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  or  giving  him  the  least  in- 
formation of  the  matter.  Agnes,  the  mother 
of  the  young  emperor^  no  sooner  received  an  ac- 
count of  this  irregular  transaction  by  the  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  to  whom  .  the  election  of  Ansehn 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  than  she  assembled 
a  council  at.  BasiL  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  her  son,  who  was  yet  a  v^^h 
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caucbd  Cadolatjs,  InsKop  of  Parma^  to  be  created  cent. 
pontkSF,  under  the  title  of  Honfotitls  II.  Hence'  ^^^  ^^^ 
arose  a  long  and  furious  contest  bcff ween  the  two 
rival  pontiffs,  who  maintained  their  respective  pre- 
tensions by  the  force  of  arms,  and  presented  a' 
scene  of  Woodshed  and  hortor  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  centre  of 
charity  and  peace.  In  this  violent  contention 
iUexander  triumphed,  though  he  could  never  en- 
gage his  obstinate  adversary  to  desist  from  his  pre* 
tensions  [f].   .  - 

IX.  This  contest,  indeed,  was  of  little  con- 
sequence when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
dreadful  commotions  which  Hildebrand,  who 
succeeded  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  excited  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  nourished  and  fomented  until  the  end  of  hh 
days.  This  vehement  pontiff,  who  was  a  Tuscan, 
born  of  mean  parents,  rose,  by  various  steps, 
frcmi  the  obscure  station  of  a  monk  of  ClUgni^  to 
the  rank  of  archdeacon  in  the  Roman  church, 
and,  iFrom  the.  time  of  Leo  IX.  who  treated  him' 
with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  was  accus- 
tomed to  govern  the  Roman  pontifi^  by  his  coun- 
sels, which  had  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
fluence and  authority.  In  the  year  1073,  and. 
the  same  day  that  Alexander  was  interred,  he 
was  raised  to  the. pontificate  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  monks, 
and  people,  and,  consequently,  without  any  re-? 
gard  being  paid  to  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II.  and 
his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  the  Romans^ 
to  whom  ambassadors  had  been  sent  fpr  that  pur- 
pose.   This  prince,  indeed,  had  soon  reason  to 

repent 

[/]  Ferdin.  Ughelli  Italia  Sacra^  torn.  ii.  p.  166. — Jo.  Jac. 
Mascovius>  De  relnU  imperii  sub  Henrico  IV.  et  V.  lib.  i.  p. 
7- — Franc.  Pagi  JBreviar.  Pontificum  Romqnor,  tolti.  ii.  p< 
385.— ^{uratori  Annali  cC Italia^  tom^vi.  p.  214^ 
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QBKV.  rppent  of  4^e  ccmaent  he  hftd  ^ten  to  am  elettbn^ 
^^     which  became  to  prqudidal  to  his  own  antbonty) 

'^"  "'  so  fatal  to  the  intieresta  and  tiberties  of  the  church, 
'  and  so  detrimental^  ib  general^  to  the  sovereignty 
:ind  independence  of  kingdoms  and. empires  [u\ 
Hil(^rand  was .  a  man  of  uncommon  gemus, 
whose  amUtion  in  fortning  the  most  arduous  pro* 
jects  was  equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bringiiig 
th^n  into  execution ;  sjagadous,  crafty^  aixd  in* 
trepid»  nothing  could  escape  bis  penetratioii,  d^ 
feat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage; 
haughty  and  arrogant  beyodd  att  measure ;  obJti* 
nate,  impetuous,  and  intractal^ ;  he  locSacA  vp 
to  the  lummit  of  universal  mijnre  with  a  wisUbl 
^e,  and  laboured  up  the  steep  ascent  with  unin- 
l;errupted  ardoui^>  and  intiitciUie  persevenmce; 
void  of  all  pxincipiei^  and  des^tnte  of  every  pioiis 
^nd  virtuous  feeing,  be  suflfered  little  restraiiitia 
})j&  ajudadous  punsuita,  firpm  the  dictates  cf  re& 
g^on  or  the  remonstrances  of  conscience.  Socb 
yras  the  character  o£  Hildebrand,  and  his  conduct 
was  every  way  suitable  to  it ;  foi  no  sooner  did 
l^e  find  himsdf  in  the  papal  chair,  than  ke  dis* 
played  €0  the  world  the  most  octioos  marks,  of  ^ 
ty]fannic>ambitioil.  Not  Coniestted  to  edalge  the 
jjkirisdiction,  and  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the 
se^  of  Mwte^  he  laboured  indefatigatly  to  rendej 
tht  ufuverssd  cbwrch  subjiect  \Qf  tW'  despotic  p* 

.  [«].  The  writcfTB  who  hsTii  gittft  Ae  simptest  atcdfl^^ 
tbe  la£e  sayi.  expldks  ©f  Gregory  VII.  are  enuHierated  W 
Casp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  Inhvd.  ad  Hist.  Eccksiad.  torn. ;? 
f .  6S7,  and  by  And,  Schmidiirsy  ki  his  Sujflement,  toto^  ih 
p.  697.— See  Jtlso  the  Ada  Sctnclbf.  torn,  f.  ifaiia/-^^^^: 
jp4  568.  sud  Mahiloki,  JOa  jauMir.  Ofd^  Benedk^iSacf'^ 
f .  406.-  Add  to  these  the  Life  of  Gregory  VII.  pubUshca 
at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1710,  by  Just.  Christopher  Dithi^'. 
aa  also  the. 8Wthof8>ho' hare  wtitten  the'  Msfdry  oi  tie  c^o^ 
t.wtsthait  ^ose  t«twe«»the  Empire  and  the  Hierarchy  «» 
f^me,  and  of  the  was-s  that^  wen?  ofcariottedbf' the  djspw^» 
concerning /||p55i^^^^. 
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* 

vemment  and  the  arbitrary  ppwer  of  the  pontiff  ceot* 
^ne,  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which  kings  and  ^^ 
emperors  had  hpitherto  exercised  over  the  various  ^^^^  ^ 
orders  of  the  clergy ^  and  to  exclude  them  frorn 
all  part  in  t;h.e  management  or  distribution  of  the 
Teyeiiu^S  oi  the  church.  Nay,  this  outrageous 
pontiff  went  stiU.farther,  and  impiously  attempted 
to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  the  emperors,  kings, 
s^d  princes  of  the  earth>  and  to  render  their  do« 
fnimoii^  tributary  to  the  see  oiRome.  Such  were 
ih^fiow  and  ^i^o^to/ic  exploits  that  employed  thq 
^tivity  of  Gregory  Vn.  during  his  whole  life, 
and  which  renders  his  pontificate  a  continual  scene 
of  tumult  aiid  bloodshed.  Were  it  necessary  to 
bring  any  further  proofs  of  his  tyranny  and  arro* 
nnce,  his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless  ambi« 
tion,  we  might  appeal  to  those  famous  sentence^^ 
^hi^  ^6  generaHy  caQed^  after  him,  the  dictates 
i^Pfildebrand,  and  which  shew,,  in  a  lively  man* 
Ber,  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  restless  wmm 

tlff[«p]. 

X.  Under 

^w]  DkiMft^  HMebrandbii.  fiy  these  are  understood 
tweIlty^-seTen  apopkdj^gmsy  or  short  sentences,  relatiog  to  the 
mpreme  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  universal 
churchy  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which  are  to  he  found 
m  the  second  hook  of  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VIJ,  l>etweeii 
fhe  fifty-ifth  and  the  fifty-sixth  Epistle,  under  the  title  of 
JSHdatus.  Paf^f  i.  e.  Dictaies  of  the  Pope.  See  Hardiunt 
CoHcUia^  torn,  ru  part  I.  p.  ISM,  iand  the  various  writers  ol 
Ecclesiastical  History*  Barootus  Lupus  *,  and  other  his^ 
torians,  who  have  signalized,  upon  all  occasions,  theiir 
▼ehement  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  maintain,  that 
these  Dictates  were  drawn  up  by  Gregory  VII.  and  pro^ 
posed  ae  kws  in  a  certain  council ;  and  hence  the  Ptviesiant 
writers  h&te  ventured  to  attribute  them  to  Hildehrand.  But 
the  learned  John  Launoy,  Natalis  Alexander,  Anthony  f 
pud  Francis  B»gi  ^f  Elias^  da  Pin,  and  other  authors  of 

•  note^ 

*  Lupus,  im  his  notae  et  Dissertationes  in  Concilia,  torn*  vi«,opp.  p*  1 64« 
|ias  given  us  an  ample  commentary  on  the  Dictates  of  Hiidebrand,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  both  authentic  and  sacred. 

f  See  Anton.  Pagi  Critics  in  Bsronhuib 
.  ^  5e«  ffrsac*  Fsgi  Areviw.  Ftanti£  Roman*  torn,  ii.  p.47S, 
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CENT.     "X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Hfldebrand,  the 

*^-     face  of  the  Latin  church  was  entirely  changed, 

^^^^^  its  government  subverted,  and  the  most  impor- 

Hi»  ciP     t^t^t  ^^^d  valuable  of  those  rights  and  privUeges 

jWu.       that  had  been  formerly  vested  in  its  councils,  bi- 

shopsy  and  sacred  colleges,  were  usurped  by  the 

greedy  pontiff.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 

that  the  weight  of  this  tyrannic  usurpation  did 

not  fell  equally  upon  sdl  the  European  provinces ; 

several  of  these  produces  preserved  some  remains 

of  their  ?mdent  liberty  and  independence,  in  the 

possession 

note,  affirm  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  these  sentences,  or 
dictates^  were  a  downright  forgery  imposed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Gregory,  by  some  perfidious  impostor, 
who  proposed  thereby  to  flatter  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their 
ambitious  pretensions.     As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  ob* 
serve,  that  while  some  of  these  sentences  express  indeed  in  z 
liTely  manner  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Gregory,  there  are 
others  which  appear  entirely  opposite,  to  the  sentiments  of  that 
pontiff,  as  they  are  delivered  in  several  parts  of  his  Epistks^^ 
The.  French  writers  have  important  reasons  (which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here)  for  affirming  that  no  Roman  pontiff 
^ver  presumed  io  speak  or  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  m 
such  arrogant  terms  as  are  here  put  into  the  nokouth  of  Gre- 
gory,    It  may  be  eaaily  granted,  that  these  sentences  in  their 
prcsentybrm,  are  not  the  composition  of  this  famous  pontiff; 
for  many  of  them  are  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown  toge- 
ther without  the  least  order,  method,  or  connexion,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  such  genius,  as  Gregory 
discovered,  would  have  neglected  either  perspic>iity  or  precision 
in  describing  the  authority,  and  fixing  what  he  looked  upon 
'     to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  of  Rome*,   But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  consider  the  matter  of  these  sen" 
ienceSf  we  shall  be  entirely  persuaded  that  they  belong  origi- 
nally to  Hildebrand,  since  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  them  re- 
peated word  for  word  in  several  places  in  his  Epistles^  and  since 
such  of  them  as  appear  inconsistent  with  some  passages  in  ws& 
epistles,  are  not  so  in  reality,  hut  may  be  easily  e^pjm^^^- 
perfect  conformity  with  what  they  are  said  to  contradict.  The 
most  probable  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  That 
^ome  nuean  author  extracted  these  sentences,  partly  from  the 
epistles  of  Gregory  that  are  yet  extant,  partly  from  those  that; 
have  perished  in  the  ruins  of  time,  and  published  them  in  ^ 
fqr^  in  whicl^  they  now  appear,  without  judgment  or  meth<A 
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possession  of  which  a  variety  of  circumstances  cbnt; 
happily  concurred  to  maint<un  them*  ^'' 

.  But,  as  we  insinuated  above,  the  views  of  Hil- 
debrand  were  not  confined  to  the  erection  of  an 
absolute  and  universal  monarchy  in  the  church  ; 
they  aimed  also  at  the  establishment  of  a  dvil 
monarchy  equally  extensive  and  despotic;  and 
this  aspiring  pontiff,  after  having  drawn  up  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of 
the  church,  would  have  introduced  also  a  new 
code  of  political  laws,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
execute  the  plan  he  had  formed.  His  purpose  was 
to  engage  in  the  bonds  of  fideUty  and  aUegiance  to 
St.  Peter,  L  e.  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  all  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at  Bjomo 
an  annual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  con- 
tests that  might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  sove« 
reign  estates  were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pre- 
tensions of  princes  to  be  examined,  and  the  fate  of 
nations  and  empires  to  be  detenhined.  *  This  am- 
bitious project  met,  however,  with  the  warmest 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  vigilance  and  re- 
solution of  the  emperors,  and  also  from  the  Bri* 
tish  and  French  monarchs  [«]. 

That  Kldebrand  laid  this  audadous  plan  is 
undoubtedly  evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles, 
and  also  from  other  authentic  records  of  anti- 
quity.  The  nature  of  the  oath  which  he  df  ew  up 
iot'  the  king  or  emperor  of  the  Romans,  from 
whom  he  demanded  a  profession  of  subjection  and 
allegiance  [^],  shews  abundandy  the  arrogance  of 

his 

(C5r*  [x]  The  long  note  (;^1  in  the  original,  which  contain^ 
the  ambitious  exploits  of  Kildebraiid,  is  inserted  in  the  fol-^ 
lowing  paragraph,  except  the  citations,  which  are  thrown  into 

votes. 

-  [y]  See  the  ninth  book  of  his  epistles,  E^U  iii.  the  form 
of  the  oath  runs  thus :  «  Ab  hac  bora  et  deinceps  fidelis  etx> 
<  per  rectam  fidem  B.  Petro  Apostolo,  «ju8que  vicario  Papjc 
*  Gregorio  •  •  • .  et  quodcunque  ipse  Papa  praeceperit  sub  his 
«  videlicet  verbis :  per  ysraik  oj^SDiENTiAHf,  fideliter,  sicut 

•  oportct 
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CBirn  his  ptetensions.  But  liis  cdndbct  towards  the 
kingdom  of  France  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
'  It  is  ttreli  known,  that  whateTer  dimity  and  do- 
minion the  popes  enjoyed  was  originally  derived 
from  the  kingdom  of  France^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  from  the  princes  of  that  nation ;  and 
et  HUdebrand,  or  (as  we  s^all  hereafter  entitle 
im)  Gregory  VII.  pretended  that  the  kingdom 
of  France  was  tributary  to  the  see  of  Bmne^  and 
connnanded  hb  legate  to  demand  yearly,  in  did 
most  solenm  manner,  the  payment  of  that  tributd 
[je:3 ;  their  demands,  however,  were  treated  i^tb 
contempt,  and  the  tribute  was  never  either  ao 
knowledged  or  offered.  Nothing  can  be  rmi 
insdent  than  the  lang^uage  in  which  Gregory  act 
dressed  himself  to  Philip  L  king  of  Frame^  to 
whom  he  recommends  an  humble  and  obliging 
carriage,  from  this  consideration,  that  both  \l& 
kingdom  and  his  satil  were  under  the  domifiion  of 
jS^. Peter  (i.e.)  his  vicar  the  Roman  pontiff)}iii0 
had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  Am,  both  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth  [a]»  Nothing  escaped  th0 
alLgrasping  ambition  of  Gregory  y  he  fff*^ 
tended  that  Saxony  was  a  feudau  tenure  bdd  is 
subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  it  hi 
been  formerly   yielded  by    Charlemagne  a$  i 

piotll 

*  oportet  Christianuin,  observabo*     Et  eo  £ei  tfttando  esift 

*  primittis  videro,  fideliter  per  mantis  meas  miles  Sancti  Petri 

*  et  TLXnrs  efficiat/    What  is  this  else  than  ajbrmal  oefh  (jf 
Megmnct  ? 

\zl^  Epist.  lib.  viii.  ep«  xxiii.  inHarduin's  Coru^ia, torn.  ^* 
p.  H7^*     '  Diceadttm  autem  est  (^nibus  Ga^s  fft  petv^nm 

*  obedientiaiii  prseciinendiimy  ut  unaqiKe^iue  dofluis  nktiH 

*  «Hum  denarram  aBfniajkiai  aolTat  fieato  Petiv^  si  emn  ncog'' 
«  noscant  patrem  et  paatorem  suum  more  antique.'  Every  flS* 
luK>#a  that  the  demand  that  was  mide  with  the  f^mn  psr  ♦*• 
Tfun  odedwUmUf  wa»  supposed  to  oblige  iodispeiisahiy* 

£a2  Lib.  vii.  epist.  xx.  in  Hardui^s  CondUttf  tottu  ri*  p- 
l4S8r.  *  Maxime  enitere  ut  B.  Fetrum^  in  cnjus  potcrt«tce8f 

*  regniun  f  uum  et  anima  tua!»  q»i  te  potest  in  ccbIo  et  in  tenv 
••Uj^re  et  absolvere^  tibi  facias  debitorem.* 


tntfm  oSenAg  to  St  Peter.  He  eactended  also  cxnt* 
1113  preteflidiocts  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain^  main<>  ^^ 
tj^ning,  in  one  of  bis  letters  [i],  that  it  vn^  the  ^^^  "* 
property  of  the  apostolic  see  £rom  the  earliest 
times  ot  the  dbturch,  yet  acknowled^g  in  aao# 
ther  [c3,  that :  the  transaction,  by  which  the  suc^ 
censors  of  St.  Pfeter  had  acquired  this  property, 
had  been  lost  among  other  ancient  records.  Hs 
claims,  however,  were  more  respected  in  Sfuiin 
than,  they  had  been  in  France }  for  it  is  proved 
most  evidently  by  authentic  records,  that  the 
king  of  Arragon^  and  Bernhardt  count  of  Be^ 
mIu^  gave  a  favourable  answelr  to  the  demands  of 
Gregory,  and  paid  him  regularly  an  annual  tri? 
bute  [d'] ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
other  Spanish  princes,  as  we  could  shew,  were  it 
necessary,  by  a  varied  of  arguments*  The  de8# 
potic  vieviTs  of  this  Icordly  pontiff  were  attended 
with  less  success  in  England^  than  in  any  other 
country*  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  prince 
of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  extremely  jealous  of 
his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  he 
enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  ind^ndent  monarchy 
and  accordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  him  a 
letter  demanding  the  arrears  of  xhi^Feter-fence  [e\ 

[i J  LA*  %•  cp«  vii*  '  Rogntun  I&f0dU£B  an  antiqno  proprn 
5  jum  S.  Petri  fttiiae  et  soU  Apostolicat  ledi  ex  sqno  pertinere/ 

[q]  Lih«  Xt  epist.  xxvtuL 

Xji}  See  Fetnia  de  Mux»»  JUdoire  de  Beam^  fib*  iv«  p» 
-831,332. 

0:>[e3  P6f«rij9efice(aocalkd  from  itt  being  collected  on  th^ 
fesHvol  ol  SU  Ptter  in  Fincidu)  was  an  ancient  tax  of  a  penny 
on  etch  haute*  first  granted  in  the  year  725^  by  Ina^  kuig  of 
the  West  Saxons,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  ax 
SngUsh  college  at  Rome^  and  afterwards  extended^  in  the  year 
794,  by  Q$i,  over  all  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  In  process 
of  time  it.  became  a  standing  and  general  tax  thcoughout  all 
JEnglandy  and  though  it  was  for  some  time  applied  to  ^he  sup- 
port of  the  English  college  according*  to  its  original  design^ 
the  popes  found  means  to  appropriate  it  tb  themselTes*  It  was 

confirmed 
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CBNT.  8iui  at  the  same  time  sikiidinoiidijg  liun  to  do  ho^ 
^^     mage  for  the  kingdom  of  Efnglandj  as  a  fief  of  the 
.PAR  ^'* i^Qsi^oiic  gg0^     William  granted  the  former,  but 

refused  the  latter  [/]  with  a  tioUe  obstinacy,  de- 
daring  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only 
and  his  Own  sword.  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  ob* 
^tinacy  of  the  English  moiiarch,  whose  name 
struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the  restless 

Eontiff  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  where 
e  imagined  they  would  be  received  with  more 
facility.  He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  most 
powerful  German  princes  [^3,  to  Geusa,  king  of 
Hungary  \}i\,  and  Sueno,  or  Swein,  king  of 
Denmark  [i]^  soliciting  them  to  make  a  solenui 
grant  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  hold  them  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  vicar  at  Bxyme^  as  fiefs  of  the 
apostolic  see.  What  success  attended  his  de* 
mands  upon  <these  princes,  we  cannot  say;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were 

effectual, 

confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Cahute,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  &d«  and  was  neTer  totally  abolished  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

[y  ]  The  letter  of  William  is  extant  in  the  MiscdhnenQ^ 
Baluzius,  torn.  vii.  p.  127.  as  also  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical 
History  J  in  the  Collection  of  Records^  at  the  end  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, p.  713.  No.  12.  «  Hubertuslegatustuus  (saysthereso- 

*  lute  monarch  to  the  audacious  ponti^  admonuit  me,  quatenos 
«  tibi  et  succ^ssoribus  tuis  fidehtatem  facerem,  et  6ii  pecnntt 
<  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  ecclesiam  mittere  solebant,  melius 

*  cogitarem.     Unum  admisi,  alterum  non  achnisi.    FlDEtiTA- 

•  TEM  FACERE,  NOLUI  NEC  VOLO,*  &C. 

[^3  See  in  Harduin's  Conciliay  his  famous  letter  (lib.  «• 
epist.  iii.)  to  the  bishop  of  Padua^  exhorting  him  to  engage 
'Welpho,  duke  oi  Bavaria^  and  other  German  princes,  to  sub- 
mit themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the  apostle  jurisdiction. 

*  Admonere  te  volumus  (  says  the  pontiff)  Ducem  Welpbonem, 
«  ut  fidelitotem  B.  Petro  faciat . .  ^  Ilium  enim  tQtum  in  g^e- 
^mio  Beati  Petri  .collocare  desideramus  et  ad  ejus  servitiui* 
-«  specialiter  provocare.  Quam  voluntatem  ai  in  eo,  tel  etia» 
«  in  ahis  potentibus  viris  amore  B.  Petri  ductis  cognowri*i  ^ 

*  perficiant  elabora.*  :\ 
t^]  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixx,  [«J  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ii» 
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efifedtual,  2ai4  Imihodest  {Hrcq:i6s^  Were  rtcdiTned  c&nj 
with  the  Utmost,  docility,  and  zeaL  The  scm  of  ^'^ 
Demetriufi,  king  of  the  Russians,  set  oiit  .'fba: '^" '* 
JR^mej  in  consequence  of  the  pontiff's  letter  [*], 
in  order  to.Oj^iw,  o^  a.g\ftft(m  St.  Peter,  ^  tifttf 
A(Tm2i  of  Grf^K^ry,  4/fer  pressing  his  subjection 
andaihgiame  tatf^  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  king'4 
dom,  which  was  to  devolve  to  him  upon  the  death 
of  bis  father ;  and  his  pioics  request  was  readily 
granted  by  the  officious  pope,  who  was  extremely 
liberal  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him.  Demetrius 
Suinimer,'  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dabnatia,  was 
raised  to  the  ra«ik  and  prerogatives  of  royalty  by 
the  same  pontiff  in  the  year  1076,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  by  his  legate  at  Sakmt,  upon 
conditic^  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute. of 
two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  St.  Peter  at  eiPierjS 
faster  festival  [/].  This  bold  step  was  injurious 
to  the  authority  of  the  emperors  of  CanstanUnopk^ 
who,  before  this  time,  comprehended  the  pro- 
yince  of  Croatia  within  the  Kmits  of  their  sove^ 
reignty.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  became  also 
the  bbject  of  Gregory's  ambition,  and  afavour^ 
able  occasion  was  offered  for  the  execution  of  lus 
iniquitous  views ;  fpr  Basilaus  IE.  having  assas^ 
innated  Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  pontiff 
BOt  only  excommunicated  him  with  all  the  cir-» 
cumstances  of  infamy  that  he  could  invent,  but 
also  pulled .  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken^ 
and,  by  an  express  and  imperious  edict,  prohibited 
tiie  nobles  and  clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a 
new  king  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff [m\.  Many  more  examples  might  be  alleged 
of  the  phrenetic  ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those 

•    VOL.  lu    '  '  K  k  which 

« 

[i]  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixxiv. 
•     [/]  See-  Dci  Mbnt,  Carps  t>ifiomatique^  tom.  i.  pitrt  I. 
n.  88.  p.  53. — Jo^  Lucio^y  De  regno  DatnuUuZy  lib.  iL  p^  9^^ 
.    t^]  See  \}lagoi%i  Histou  Polon.  tom.  i.  p.  295. 
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CEm*.  ^hich  have  been  already  hientioned  are  suffident 
^^     to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  impartial  reader. 
'  Had  the  success  of  that  pontiff  been  equal  to  the 
extent  of  his  inscdent  views,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
JEfmTpe  would  have  been  this  day  tributary  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  its  princes.the  soldiers  or  vassals 
ef  St.  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  pretended  vicar 
upon  earth*    But  though  his  most  important  prcv 
jects  .were  ineffectual,  yet  many  of  his  attempts 
were  crovmed  with  a  favourable  issue ;  for,  from 
the  time  of  his  pontificate  the  £su:e  of  Europe  un- 
derwent a  considerable  change,  and  the  [H^eroga- 
tives  of  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign  princes 
were  much  diminished.    It  was,  particularly,  uo- 
der  the  administration  of  Gregory,  that  the  em- 
perors were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ratiJying, 
by  their  consent,  the  election  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff ;  >  a  privilege  of  no  small  importance,  and  which 
as  yet  they  have  never  recovered. 
•    XL  Tlie  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregory  em* 
ployed  in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
met,  no  where,  with  such  remarkable  success  as 
in  Italj/.    His  intimate  familiarity  with  Mathilda, 
the  daughter  of  Bonifstce,  duke  of  Tuscany ^  and 
the  most  powerful  and  opulent  princess  in  that 
country  (who  found  by  experience  that  neither 
ambition  nor  grace  had  extinguished  the  tender 
passions  in  the  heart  of  Gregory),  contributed 
much  to  this  success  j  for  he  engaged  that  prin- 
cess, after  the  death  of  her  husband  Godfrey, 
duke  of  Lorrain^  and  her  mother  Beatrix,  which 
happened  in  the  years  1076  and  1077,  to  settle 
all  her  possessions  in  /&z^  and  ebewhere  upon  the 
church  of  Ramey  and  dius  to  appoint  St.  Peter 
and  his  pretended  vicar  the  heirs  of  her  immense 
treasures.    This  rich  donation  was,  indeed,  con- 
sideraUy  invalidated  by    the   second  marnage, 

which.  Mathilda  contracted,  in  dbe  year  10^^ 

,      .with 
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#ifli  Wdph,  or  Guelph,  the  son  df  the  duke  of  cekt. 
Bavaria  J  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  ^^  ^^ 
pontiff.  Urban  EL  She,  however,  renewed  it  in 
a  solemn  manner  in  the  year  1102,  about  seven 
years  after  her  separation  from  hersecond  husband, 
by  which  she  became  again  sole  mistress  of  her 
vast  possessions  [n].  But,  notwithstanding  this 
new  act,  the  Roman  pontiffs  did  not  remain  m  the 
peaceful  possession  of  this  splendid  inheritance* 
It  was  warmly  and  powerfully  disputed,  first  by 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  afterwards  by  severed 
other  princes ;  nor  were  the  pontiffs  so  successftil 
in  this  contest  as  to  preserve  the  whole  inheri* 
tance,  though  after  various  struggles  and  efforts, 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  which  they  still  enjoy  [oj. 

Xn.  The 

.  [fi]  The  life  &ncl  e^cploits  of  thiS'lieitkic  ptincess  (who  was 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  church  against  the 
power  of  ^he  emperors>  and  the  most  tender  and  obedient  of 
all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gregory  VII.)  has  b^en  ifritten 
by  Bened.  Luchinus,  Domin.  Mellinus^  Felix  Contelorins^  Ju* 
litts  de  Puteoy  but  more  amply  by  Francis  Maria  Flotient^  in 
bis  Records  concerning  the  countess  Mathilda,  wri|ten  in  Italian^ 
and  Bened.  Bachiniusyin  his  Jffistoria  Monasterii  PodaUronen^ 
sis*  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Scriptoris  BrunsviCf  torn.  i. 
p.  629*  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori»  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italic^ 
torn.  y.  p*  3d5»  have  published,  with  annotations,  the  ancient 
histories  of  the  life  of  Mathilda^  composed  by  Donizo,  and 
anothet  writer»  whose  name  is  unknown,  together  with  the 
copy  of  the  second  act  of  cession  by  which  that  princess  con« 
firmed  her  former  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome*  We  may 
add  here,  that  nothing  relating  to. this  extraordinaiy  woman  is 
more  wprthy  of  perusal  than  the  accounts  that  we  find  of  her» 
and  her  second  husband,  in  the  Origines  Guelphicaf  torn.  i. 
lib.  iii«  cap*  y.  p.  444?*  et  torn*  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  SOS. 

[03  Many  learned  men  conclude  from  the  very  act  by  which 
this  donation  was  confirmed  to  the  ^ee  of  Rrme,  that  Mathilda 
comprehended  in  this  donation  only  her  /i/&7fi22a/pos8etsion8,  and 
not  the  territories  which  she  held  as  ihtjiefsqftke  empirCf  such 
as  the  marquisate  of  Tttfcaajf,  and  the  dutchy  ofSpoleta.  For  the 
words  of  the  act  run  thus :  <<  Ego  Mathildis . .  •  •  dedi  et  obtuli 
f  cclesix  S.  Petri  •  • ..«  omaia  mea  bona  jure  proprietario,  tarn 

Kk2  qu« 
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xt.  raising  the  church  alx>ve  aU  human  authoritf ,  to 
^fl"|astate  of  perfect  supremacy  and  iadependence; 
.j^^  j^  had  many  kinds  of  oppoidtion  to  encounter,  bat 
crees  of  QOne  oiore  unsurmountable  than  that  which  arostf 
v[Jf^    from  the  two  reigning  vices  of  concubinage  and 

motyi 

«  qu^  ttmc  habueraniy  *  quaih  ea^  qttse  in  antea  acqttiditum  eim» 
sive  jurii  succeesionist  eive  alio  quoconque  j«re  ad  me  pertioe- 
a«t*''  See  the  Origines  GuclphkcBt  tern.  i.  u^.  vi*  p»  448.  But 
it  is  much  to  be  questioned,  whether  this  distinction  is  so  evi- 
dent  as  is  pretended*     For  the  words  jure  proprietcriot  iron 
which  it  is  inferred  that  Mathilda  disposed* of  ovlyheraSM 
possessions  in  favour  of  St.  Peter,  do  not,  in  mj  opinion,  relate 
to  the  poesesaions  of  the  testatm,  but  to  the  nature  of  tbegiity 
aodnniist  be  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  the  pre(%diDg  veiH 
**  dedi  et  obtuli."     For  the  princess  does  not  say,  *'  dedi  om- 
nia bona  quae  jure  proprietario  possideo  et  habeo,*'  i.  e. "  I  ta^^ 
granted  that  part  of  my  property  which  I  hold  by  a  supreme 
and  independent  right/'  in  which  case  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed men'  above  mentioned  would  be  well  founded^  but  she  s^s, 
^  dedi  omnia  bona  mea  eccksiz  jure  proprietario,'^.  e.  *^  ny 
will  is,  that  the  church  shall  possess  as  its  own  property  tkm- 
heritance  I  have  left  it."  Besides/the  faUovring  words  vssaitdj 
shew,  that  the  opinion  of  these  learned  men  is  destitute  of  aii 
,  foundation  ;  since  Mathilda  oouid  not  possibly  add,  **  »ve  jut 
successionis,  uye  alio  quocunquie  jure  ad  me  perttneant/'  ^  ^ 
**  I  grant  all  my  possessiooa  under  whatever  title  lenjoytlieDy 
whether  by  right  of  succession,  or  by  any  other  riyit,"  &c. 
bad  she  designed  to  confine  her  donation  to  her  dKs^p^)^^ 
sions.     Certain  it  is,  that  is  this  ample,  graafc  she  excepts oo 
particular  part  of  her  property,  but  evidently^  comprebends » 
it  her  whole  substance.    If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  »<>• 
man  pontiffs  never  affirmed  that  the^fie/i  oftheenqdret  whicn 
'Mathilda  possessied,  were  comprehended  in  this  giant  to  their 
church,  and  that  they  only  claimed  her  aHodialmid  indepenaeo^ 
possessions ;  I  answer,  by  questioning  the  fact,  since  rataj 
circumstances  concur  to  prOve^  that  these  ^nti&  cfaimed  tne 
whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all  her  possessions  withoflt  ex- 
ception, as  their  undoubted  right.  But  suppose  for  a  »o0iaa^ 
that  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  Roman  charch  m 
never  made  sudi  an  universal  claim,  this  would,  by  no  |Bcani> 
invalidate  the  opinion  I  here  mention  (  since  the  qneitwD*"* 
der  consideration  is  not,  how  for  the  Romain P<>b^^tJ! 
moderated  their  .pretensions  to  the  territories  of  MirthiMa,^^ 
what  is  the  truig  and  genuine  sense  of  the  words  in  wbic»  ^ 
donation  is  expressed. 


BART  n«> 
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^monjfy  tbat  had  infected  Uiq  whole  body  (^  t^  cent^ 
European  clergy.    The  RiDmaa  pontiffs  fyoin  tfee  _^  ^^ 
time  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combated,  with  aeal 
and  vehemen^^  thesiQ  monstrous  vkeft  [j?]^  bHM; 

•       ' '        «■ 

.  I  .  '     r  ^  •  -J  •  « 

[j?]  Monstrous  vices  we  may  justly  call  th^m.  Fprthpugji 
\t  be  true,  that  in  the  methods  Gregory  took  to  e^jtirpate  these 
kictij  he  violaled  not  only  the  laws  of  reKgioni  but  also  the 
'iclict^tes'of  timtund  equity  and  justieeyitnd^  under  tke'  mask  of 
a  pom  zealy  committed  the  most  crying;  amd  abo^nab](9  ^si^^ 
mities  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  nand|  that  thepe  yices 
produced  the  most  unhappy  effects  both  in  cKurch  and  state, 
and  that  the  suppression  of  them  wAs  now  become  absolutely 
;iecesaary.  There  were  inde^di  among  the  clerg^r  seivieralHseii 
pi  pif ty  and  virtue^  who  liv^d  ^n  the  l^oods  of  wecU^j^i  0^4 
jthese  Gjregoryought  to  have  spared-  But  ttere  w^  also  .a  pro* 
digious  number  of  ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe^  not  only 
bf  priests  and  canons,  but  aJ?o  of  monks,  who  lived  in  ib^  bon<J^ 
isf  a  cliaiinal  love,  kept  under  the  tide  of  wites>  mi^tressei 
vl|ich  tliey  d;i8mi889d>  9t  pk^isurr,  tQ^eqjoy  th^'9w«9t9  of  ^  V» 
£entiou8  variety,  and  who.  not  only  spe|«t,  in  ^he  ^epfX,  p^fji^Sf 
tmd  scandalous  manner^  the  revenues  ^d  treasures  of  the 
fchurches  and  convents  to  which  they  belonged,  but  even  dis, 
tHbuted  a  great  part  of  them  among  their  bastardsi  As  to  the 
rice  ofnmonyfiu  uaivecsai  extent  and ita  pernieiauiir)iitsifi$«> 
pear  eyidex^tly  from  those  rec^rtis^^^ichi  the  Seaedictine  m^nkf  ■ 
pave  published  in  several  places  of  their  Gallia  Ckristianaf  not 
to  mention  a  multitude  of  other  ancient  papers  to  the  same  pur- 
pof^e.  One  ^^^wae«ampkl^will  -be'OufficieAt  to  gSVe'the^fd^der 
9n  ide9  of  tfaift  mattcfr.  We  €xui  in  the  first  yoboie  of.  the  9idk 
jnirable  wcH-k  noWaaentioned  (in  the^ppend.  Do&mod^if.S.) 
^.piiblic  act  by  which  Bernard  ^  viscoyiit^'atiid  f rftiriju  foi^ 
^hop  4tf  Alb^f  giwt,  or  rather  aell,  €J|)eniy  to  Beroara  Aimard 
Vid  hi$  aOQf  the  bishppne  of  AUg^  reserviiigt  to  tSmnaelTes  4 
cofisiderabie  part  «f  its  revexjties*  This  lict  is  firil^wecliby  lat 
other,  in  which  count  Poattus  bequ^ha  to  his  wi&  the  samb 
bishopric  oEjiH^in  the  following  terms  ;  <«  £go  Pontius  doho 
tibi  d^ect^B  ^ponsas  me^  episcopaiCum  Aihidosein-^MCum  ipsftetv 
ciesia  et  oim  omnia  adjacentia  su^-^f^^t  medietatefm  de  episcopa;* 
%n  Nemauao— «t  s^dietatep  de  abbatja  StL'  ^gidu-<r«rpost  obu 
|um  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  akidis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me  erunt 
creati*" — In  the' second  votuite  of  the  same  learned  work  (in 
the  ^fypend*  Document,  p.  173.)  thf  r^e  is  a  letter  of  the  clei^ 
ofLimog^f  beseeching  William,  comt  of  jiquitmnt  nottito  sell 
i)ie  bishopric^  ^jiit  to  give  them  a  pastor,  and  not  a  devourer  of 
tb?4<x?k^  <<Rogamu»tq«ttipietatemfaeproptermiiadialciuaimi 
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CENT.  Without  success,  as  they  were  become  too  invetc* 
^^  rate  and  too  universal  to  be  extirpated  without 
*  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts.  Accordingly  Gregory,  in  the  year  1074^ 
which  Was  the  second  of  his  pontificate,  exerted 
himself  with  much. more  vigour  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  in  opposition  to  the  vices  already 
mentioned.  For  tms  purpose  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome^  in  which  all  the  laws  of  the  for'* 
mer  pontiffs  against  simony  were  renewed  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  be* 
nefices  prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest  XMX^ 
ner;  .  It  was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council, 
that  the  sacerdotal  order  should  abstain  from  mar- 
riage; and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already 
wives,  or  concubines,  should  immediately  dismiss 
them,  or  quit  the  priestly  office.  These  decrees 
were  accompanied  with  cu*cular  letters,  wrote  by 
the  pontiff  to  all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining^ 
the  Strictest  Qbedienc^  to  the  decisions  of  tlus  sor 
iemn  cpunpil,  ippder  t)ie  ^eyerest  penalties.  Gre^ 
gory  did  not  stop  here,  but  sent  ambassadors  into 
ijamavfy  to  Henry  VI.  king  of  the  ]^omans,  in 
^  '  order 

Tendas  Sti.  fitephani  locufii,  quia  si  tu  vendis  ep)ieop»l!a»  ipse 
nostra  mandttcabit  conuhiima. — Mitte  nobis  ovittm  custodem, 
non  densoisatorem.''  Ademary  yiscount  of  Ltmoge^^  laments. 
|tom.  iLp.  it9.'),  that  h  he  himself  had  formerly  made  traffic 
of  the  Giireof  sduls  by  selling  benelices  to  simoniacal  abbots.'* 
The  barefaced  itnpudence  ^  the  sacerdotal  orders,  in  buying 
and  selfin?  benefic^Sy  exceeded  all  measure,  and  almost  all  ere* 
dibility..  And  they  carried  matters  so*  far  as  to  justify  that  abo- 
minable traffic,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Afdogelkum  of  Abbo,  which  i?  added  by  Pithov>  to  tKe  (7o- 
dex.  Ca^,  £ccksue  Rommw  ;  this  passage,  Vhich  de^^s  to 
be  quoted,  is  as  follows :  <*  Nihil  pene  ad  eeclestam  pei^tf^^ 
▼idetur,  quod  ^d  pretium  non  larnatur,  scilicet  epidbopaWs^' 
presbyteratus,  diaconatus,  et  ahqui  minores  gradus,  arohidia* 
conatus  qu'oque,  decania,  praepositora,  thesauri  custodia^  bap- 
tisterium-^et  hujusmbdi  negociatores,  subdola  responsione  so« 
lent  atruere,  non  se  emere  benedictionem,  qua  percipitnr  gnu 
tia  spiritus  sancti,  sed  res  ecclesiarum  *vel  pqfsessione^  epis^ 
p>ia-*^   An  acute  cfistinction  truly  ! 
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e  »  * 

order  to -engage  that  prince  to  summon  a  coimca  <5tim 

PART  It. 


•for  thetrill  and  punishment  of  such  ecclesiastic^      *^" 


as  had  beefl  hitherto  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices. 

XnL  These  decrees,  which  Vere  in  part  equit-  The  lev^ 
-able  and  just,  and  which  were,  in  every  respect^  '''^^*  fdi 
conformable  with  the  notions  of  religion  that'^mUFs 
prevsdled  in  this  age,  were  looked  upon  by  the  *f *"'?. 
-people  as  highly  saiutary,  since  they  rendered  InageVi^ 
free  election,  and  not  a  mercenary  purchase,  the  ^uce  much 
•way  to  ecclesiastical  promotion,  and  obliged  the 
priests  to  abstain  from  marriage,  which  was  ab- 
3urdly  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  office.    Yet  both  these  decrees  were 
attended  >;*dth  the  most  deplorable  tumults  an4 
dissensions,    and    were  fruitful,  in  their  conse- 
quences, of  innumerable  calamities.    No  sooner 
was  the  law  concerning  xhi^Celibacy  cf  the  Gkrgy 
published,  than  the  priests,  in  the  several  pro* 
yinces  of  Europe^  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage with  Jawful  wives,  ox  of  lasciviousness  with 
hired  concubines  [9]^  complained  loudly  of  the 

ic  k  4  aeverity 

£y]  An  Ac  historians  who  give  an  account  of  this  century, 
mention  the  tumults  excited  by  such  priests,  as  were  resolved 
to  continue  with  their  wives  or  concubines.  For  an  account  of 
the  seditions  which  arose  in  Crermany^  upon  this  occasion,  see 
Sigonius  De  regno  ItaluPf  lib.  ix.  p.  557.  torn.  ii.  as  also 
TengnagePs  CoSecdo  Veter.  Monument.^.  45*  47.  54',  ^hose 
that  the  priests  excited  in  England  are  mentioned  by  M.  faris^ 
in  his  Histbr,  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  7*  The  tumults  occasioned  by 
the  same  reason  in  the  Belgic  and  Gallic  provinces,  are  described 
in  the  Epistola  Clerieorum  Cameracensium  ad  Remenses  pro  UX" 
ori6u$  sutgf  published  in  Mabillon's  Annal,  Benedktin.  torn.  v« 
p.  634^  and  in  the-EpiMa  Noviomemium  Clerieorum  ad  Ca^ 
meracensesj  published  m  Mabillon's  Museum  ItaHcunt^  tonu  U 
p.  128.  Great  was  the  flame  which  the  laws  of  Gregory  ex« 
cited  in  Italy f  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  MUmty  of 
vehich  we  have  an  ample  relation,  given  by  Arnulph  and  Lan- 
dulph,  two  Milanese  historians,  whose  works  are  published 
with  annotations,  by  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Itcdica'^ 
rumy  tom.  iv.  p.  36.  Both  these  historians  maintain,  against' 
Gregory  and  his  successors,  the  cause  of  the  injured  priestSt 
mi  tlir  l^wfulnesi  of  tl^eir  marriages, 


exim  6everit7.  of  this  comnal/  and  '^a^t«d:  the  matt 
XI-  dreadful  tumults  \s\  thie.  greatest  pairt  pf  the  Eu- 
.iJA^T  H.  y^jpgg^  provinces.  Many  of  these  ecdesbstScs^ 
espepiajly  the  Milanese  priests,  chose  racier  to 
abahdcm  their  spiritual  di^itiefsithiui  thm  sen*- 
sual  pleaswes,  and  to  quit  th^^ir  benefices  that 
they  might  deave  to  their  wives;  They  went 
still  farther:  for  they  .separated  thems^ves  en- 
tirely from  the  church  of  Rome^ixa^  hrabckd  with 
the  infamous  name  of  F<Uerini:[f}yhe.  Mani- 

chaeam^ 

'  r^]  Pficrimu  is  one  of  tlie  tiames  by  wfaich  the  Pauliciaiis 
or  Mavichamns  {yrho  eaitie  during  thisi  century  from  Bvi^arU 
iiiU>Jtal^  and  were  altio  kaov^n  by  th^  titU  o^  Catliari  or  Pvre) 
were  distinguished  among  the  Italians.  But  in  process  of  time 
'the  term  P<a/£^'/it^j.  b.edame  a  common  name,  for  all  kinds  oi 
heretics,  as  we  might  shew  by  many  examples  taken  from  the 
writersVof  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceoturielk.  *  Thereare  va- 
jiou9  0pimoa«  conicernilig^  the  brigin  of  t^s  word,  the  mo9t 
probitbTi^  of  which  ia^  that  which  supposes  it  derived  from-  a 
<;ertain  place  called  Patariay  in  which  the  heretics  held  their 
fissembhes ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  p^^  of  the  city  of 
JItlUm  is>  to  this  very  day,  called  Paiaria^  or  itSiMrada  de  P^^ 
^arri*  See  Annotat.  adjfm^pium  Mediolanensis  in  Muratori's 
Scrivtoresrcrum  Italicar.  tom.  iv.  p.  39%  see  also  Saxius  adSi- 
gomum  de-Regtto  ItaluB,hb»  ix«  p/$S6.  torn.*  n*  ^p.'  Siganii. 
An  opinion  (qi  which^  if  I  am  not  mistaken, ^goa<¥&  was  th^ 
author)  prevailed,  that  the  name  in  question  ff^^.  ffiven  to  .the 
j^ilaoese  priests,  wha^parated  from  the  4:hu|'p]^of  Rome^  and 
fetamed  their  wives  in  opposition  to  tb^  laws,  pf  the  pontiffs. 
£ut  Vnis'opinion  is  without  foundation  s  and  4t  i^pears  evi- 
dently Irom  the  testimony  of  Amulph  and  other  historigosi 
that  it  was  not  the  married  priests,  but  the  factio]i  of  the  pon^ 
tiffs,  who  condemned  thefr  conjugal  boads,  that  were  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  name  qf  Paterinu  See  Amulph^  lib.  iii^ 
c«  x.-^Anton.  Fagi.  Crii,  in  Ann.  Bar,  torn.  iii.  a4  A.  1057t 
sect,  iiu  Lud.  Ant*  Muratori  Antiq*  Ital.  rn^  tfVf,  tons.  y\ 
^  82.  who  have  demonstrated  this  iuH^iegnost  pimple,  lea^raed^ 
^d  satisfactipry  manner^  t^or  nee4  W^  indoedi  lopk  any 
where  else  for  the  origin  pf  ihis  word.  Jt^  is  at^updlf^tly 
!^iK)wn,  that  the  Manichaeans  and  their  brethren  the.jPaulki^St 
^ere  extremely,  ^verse  to  marriage,  which  they  looked  upOo  ai 
an  institution  invented  by  th^  ^/Mi^djpb  ,*  ^hey,  of  conaer 
quence,  who  considered  the  marriages  of  the  ckrgy  as  lawfoli 
employed  the  ignominious  name  of  Paterini^  to  shew  that  tJM 
poutiffsy  ^ho  prohibited  thesft  m^rri^ge%.  ^ffiH^  {^ildifers  ^ 
the  gdious  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans,'* 
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aiaaofrnj  ith^  ^tU[.and  hja  jadberes^s^  who  cotv  €bnt. 
i^taned  so  unjustly  the  conduct  of  ;9U^  prietfjs  ag  ^^' 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  ^  lawful  and  vir mous  ^^^^  ^* 
sfftdiock.  The  proceedings  of  Gregory  aj^eared' 
ix^tbe  >wi^r  part,  even  of  those  ^ho  approved 
of  the  celibacy  of  d>e  clergy,  unjust  and  criminal 
m .  two  respecta :  First,  in  that  his,  severity  fell 
indiscriottnat^ly,.  and  with  equal  fury,  upon  the 
virtuous  husbSnd  and  the .  licentious  rake ;  that 
he  dissolved,  with  .a  mex:Qkm  band,  the  chastest 
iKHids  of  wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbanci$ 
and  wives,  wkh  their  tender  of&pring,  in  disgrnce^ 
perplexity,  an^ish,  and  want  [?].  The  second 
thing  criminal  in  the  measures: taken  by  this^pon^ 
tiff  was,  that  instead  of  chastising  the  married 
priests  with  wisdom  and /moderation,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  ecdesia^tical  discipline^ 
whose  nature  is  wholly  i^iritual^  he  gave  them 
over  to  liie. civil  magistrate^ :  tQ  be  punished  a$ 
/  ■  ',  disobedient 

*  [^B^]  -We  must  always  reinetnher  that  the  prieatS)  to  wKora 
tkfiir  wItcw  or  mistresses  -were* much  .dearer  than  the  hwa  of 
the  poDtiiFs^  were  not  all  of  the  aamr  character  j  nor  were  such 
of  them  as  might  be§u8tl7  esteemed  orinuaaly  all  criminal  in 
the  some  degree*  The  better  aort  qf  these  eccleaiaatica  (among 
which  we  may. count  the  Belgic  and  Milanese  clergy)  desired 
aething  more  tham  to  live  after  .the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
maihtatmng  that  it  was  iawful  for  a.  priest,  before  hia  consecra* 
ttDn>  to  marry  one  "virgin,  though  a  plurality  of  wives  waa 
justly  prohibited  $  and  they  ^roundedthia  their  opinion  upon 
the  authority  of  St«i  Ambrose*  See  Jo*  Petri  Puricelli  JDisser* 
tfidia  tUrum.  S.  Awbromuz  ekro  mo  Mediolan*  permiseritf  ut  >mif^ 
gmi  semel  nuitre possenty  republished  by  Muratori,  in  his  Scrm* 
i^riis  Italic^  tom*  iv.  p*  123.  Gregory  and  his  successors  ought 
to  h^ve  dealt  more.^ntly  with  this. kind  of  ecclesia&tic&  /at- 
the  warmest  adminscs.of  the.pontififa  acknowledge)  thaa  with 
those  priests,  who.  were  either  the  patrons  of  concubiaage,  or 
who 'pretended  to  justify  their  e^Kuising  a  plurality  of  wivea. 
It  waa  alsoipiijiist  tot  neat,  in  the  same  maimer,  the  monks^  who 
by  the  natuie.of  their  profession  and  vows,  were  necessarily 
exduded  from  the  nuptial  -state ;  and  the  priesta,^  who  could 
vol.  beat  the  thooghia  of  being  torn  from  the  chaste  partners 
q[  their  bed,  whom*  they  had  espoused  with  virtuous-  aeota^ 
inenfts  and  utvigfat  intontiona,  nor:  from  Jbt  tendes  of&ptin^ 
llr^tM^^i^W  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  virtuous  love,  \ 
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CENT,  tlisobedient  and  unworthy  sulnects,  with  the  loss 
xf.     of  their  sub^tance^  and  with  the  most  shocking 
^^^^J^  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  disgrace  [/]. 
The  dis.        ^^*  This  Vehement  contest  excited  great  tu^ 
fnite  con.  mults  and  divisions,  which,  however,  were  gradu- 
cOTungm-jjiy  calmed  through  length  ctf  time,  and  also 
occasioned  by  the  perseverance  of  the  obstinate  pontiff;  nor 
**y  ^^^^'^  did  any  of  the  European  kings  and  princes  con* 
D^!  "'  cern  themselves  so  much  about  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy  as  to  msdntain  their  cause,  and  there- 
by  to  prolong  the  controversy.    But  the  troubles 
that .  arose  from  the  law  that  regarded  the  extir- 
pation of  simony  were  not  so  easuy  appeased  \  the 
tumults  it  occasioned  grew  greater  from  day  to 
day )  the  methods  of  reconciliation  more  difficult ; 
and  it  involved  both  state  and  church  during 
^veral  years  in  the  deepest  calamities  and  in 
the  most  complicated  scenes  of  confudon  and  dis* 
tress  [t/].    Hepry  IV.  received  indeed  gradously 

[^/]  TheodoricuS)  Verdunl  Epistob  ad  Gregorium  VII.  lit 
Martene  Thesaura  Anecdoiorum^  torn,  u  p«  218.— <<  Fadem 
meam  in  eo  vel  maxime  coofusione  perf undimt,  quod  legem  d0 
Clericorum  incontioentia  per  Laicorum  Insanias  cohibenda  un- 
quam  susceperiixv-^Nec  putetis  cos  qui  ita  sentiuiit,..^cclenasti« 
corumgraduumincoiitiiieatiaintalibusdefensionibusfoTerevelle; 
Honestam  conversationem  in  desiderio  habent»  nee  aliter,  quaitt 
oportety  ecclesiasticae  ultionis  censuram  ententari  gaudent/' 

{^u}  We  have  extan|  a  gi^at  number  both  pf  ancient  and  mo* 
dem  writers,  who  have  related  |he  circumatances  of  this  dis* 
ptite  concerning  investitures^  which  was  begun  by  Gregory 
VII.  was  carried  on  by  him  and  his  successors  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  emperors  Henry  IV.  and  V«  on  the  oth^^  and  became 
a  source  of  innumerable  calaipities^.to  the  greatest  part  of  £«• 
tope*  But  few  or  none  of  these  writers  hav^^  treated  Uiia  weighty 
aubject  with  an  intire  impartiality.  They  aU  pleaded  either  the 
cause  of  the  pontiffs,  or  that  of  the  emperors,  and  decided  the 
controversy,  not  by  the  law9  then  m  being  (which  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  be  principally  eonsolted),  not  by  the  opinions  that 
generally  prewled  at  the  timeof  tbis  contest^but  bytawt 
of  their  own  invention,  and  by  the  opinions  of  modem  times* 
The  famous  Gretser,  in  hie  jfyokgiaprp  Gr^ario  VII.  which 
is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  and  also  tepa^ 
B^}j»  ^  collected  the  |>rinGi|Md  of  the  ardent  writers  whA 
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€lie  bgates  of  Gtegory-,  and  applauded  his  zeal  cent, 
for  the  extirpation  of  sifnont/ ;  but  neither  this  xi* 
prince,  not  the  German  bishops,  would  permit  ^ 
these  legates  to  assemble  a  council  in  Germany^ 
or  to  proceed  judicially ;  against  those,  who,  in 
time  past,  had  been  chargeable  with  simoiiiacal 
practices.  The  pontiff  exasperated  at  this  reC 
straint  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  called  an*- 
other  council  to  meet  at  B/ome  in  the  year  1075^ 
in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  project  with 
^^eater  impetuosity  and  vehemence  than  ever  % 
tor  he  not  only  excluded  £roih  the  communioii 
of  the  church  several  Geftman^  and  Italian  bishop^ 
and  certain  favourites  of  Hendry,  whose  counsels 
that  prince  was  said  to  make  use  of  in  the  traffic 
of  ecclesiastical,  dignities,  but  also  pronounced, 
in  a  formal  edict,  Anathema  against  whoever  re^ 
cdped  the  investiture  (^  a^  bishopric  or  abbacy  from 
Hie  hands  of  a  layman^  as  aiso  against  tftose  by  whom 

the 


-fnaintdned  the  cause  of  the  pontiff:  in  opposition  to  whom,  thtf 
who  def^^nded  the  cause  of  Henry  IV*  are  collected  by  Mekhior 
Goldastus,  in  his  RepUcatio  contra  Gretserum  et  Apologia  pr0 
ffenrico  IV.  If anov.  1611  f4}to.  Among  the  modem  writers 
*who  have  treated  this  subjei^ty  we  may  count  the  Centuriatoret 
.Magdeburgensesy  Baronius,  the  German  and  Italian  historians^ 
and  those  who  have  wrote  the  life  of  the  famous  Mathilda* 
jBut>  besides  these,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  consult  Jo» 
Schilterusy  De  Ubertate  Eccksia  Germaniccey  lib.  iv.  p.  481. -«<^ 
Christ.  Thomasius,  Historia  contentionis  inter  Imperium  et  Sa'm 
cerdotium^-^YLtn,  MeibomiuSy  Lib.  dejure  Investitura  Episcoi 
jxfliSf  torn.  iii.  Scrivtorum  rer.  Gfrmanicar^-^vau  Chr.  Dith* 
marusy  Historia  beiU  inter  Imperium  et  Sacerdotium^  published 
at  Francforty  in  I74I9  in  8vo ;  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Car^ 
dini^l  Noris,  \^o  far  surpasses  in  point  of  erudition  those  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  and  whose  Istorta  deUe  Investiture^  ddla 
dignita  Ecdesiastiche^  which  was  published  at  Mantua,  after 
•his  death,  in  the  year- 1741,  is  a  most  learned  work,  though  i^ 
be  imperfect  and  probably  maimed,  and  also  ettremely  partial 
ID  favour  of  the  potftiffs ;  which  is  not  surprising  from  the 
pen  of  a  cardinal.  See  also  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  ComfneHtarU  de 
^ebus  imperii  Germantd  sub  Henrico  I Vt  et  V.  published  at 
f^efpsiqk^  in  4to.  in  the  year  1749*       •      • .'  i^ 
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csNT»  the  imoesUlure  $heuld  be  pmfcrmgi  \xv\  This  cie^ 
^  prce  was  every  way  proper  to  suff^nse  the  emper- 
ors, kings,  and  princes  of  Europe^  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prevailing  custom,  bad  tfc^  ngiht  o^ 
ponferring  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  digni- 
fies, and  the  government  of  <mona|lterie3.aIld.coII<- 
yent;s,  pf  which  they  disposed,  in  a  solemn  manner 
by  tihewelj-known  CflreKiacHiy  of  the  ring  and  the 
9tqff,  or  crosier  J  which  they  presented  to  the  can^ 
4i^te  on  whom  their  choke  fell*  This  solann 
pves^iture  was  the  main  support  of  that  power  of 
fcreatipg  fcftshqps  and  abbots,  which  the  European 
|>rinces  claimed  as:  their  undoubted  rieht,  and  the 
pcf::^ion  of  that  corrupt  commerce  caUed  simony , 
jUi  consequence  of  which,  ecdesiasticai  proniotion 
was  su<^nly  ^Id.  to  the  highest  Udder;  and 
Ibence  the .  zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory  to  annid 
ihese  investitures,  that\he  might  extirpate  simony 
pn  the  on^  hand,  and  dicninish  the  pbw^  of  princes 
in. ecclesiastical  m^ttters  on  the  otner, 

^  sKqrt  digression  fonceming  Investitures  [x]. 

-  It  will  not  be  improper  to  cast  some  ifiustrao 
tions  upon  the  custom  now  mentioned  of  invest- 
ing bishops  and  abbots  i|[i  their  respective  dig** 
liities  by  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier^ 
mnde  this  custom  has  been  ill  understood  by  some, 
^n^  but  imperfectly  explained  hj  others.  Even 
XJX^  learned  Cardinal  Noris  appears;  highly  defeci> 
live  here ;  for  though,  in  his  JUstonf  if  InvesU^ 
Atfias  [y],  there  are  ip^ny  pertinent  rejBections 
fepon  the  reasons  which  engaged  Gregory  to  pror 
Jiihit  investitures  altogether,  yet  that  learpq^  Pre- 
late 

'  •        •• 

r  I^J  Ant.  Pa^^  CrUka  niJBarQniwntt^m*'UuiuiA%  19?5.--vi 
fUtn-  tfpxiif  Mi^'  J^v(9ftMurar¥mf  p*  -.  iH*  Chiiit*  Lupii% 
f^^ofia^  pmertqiipn^ad £!oncii^g  toiD*  i^  opp,  p.  3d--44?, 
-  ,x  {«]  Here  th^  tPfwslmof  hits  titfii^spoa^  th^  iK4e  .[r^  of  the 
ftrijinri  into  text,  un^er  ^l^  form  of  a  ^«9f»t9ti(piu 
1^2  Chap.  iii.  p.  56,        ..... 
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hte  Ums  not  seem  to  hx99  had  a  complete  nbtlofl  dsmv 
<rf  this  important  matter, /since  he  omitift  in  hitf  *  ^'^  * 
history  certain  points  that  aite  necessarf  to  the  un-  *^**^* 
derstanding  it  thorougUy^  The  mvestiture  of 
bishops  and  abbots  commenced,  undoubtedly,  at 
thit  period  6f  time,  when  the  European  emperors^ 
Idngs^  and  prihces  made  grants  to  the  dergy  of 
certain  territories,  lands,  rorests,  castles^  S^4  Asa 
osrding  to  the  laws  of  those  time^  (laws  which 
sdJl  remain  in  force)  none  were  considered  as  law« 
&k  pofijessoirs  of  the  lands  or  tenements  which  they 
derived  from  the  emperors  or  other  princes,  be^ 
fore  they  repaired  to  courts  took  thd  oath  <^  an&i 
fiance  to  thmr  respective  sovereigns,  as  the  supreme 
proprietors,  atiid  received  froin  their  haiids  a  so^ 
kmn  mark,  by  which  the  property  of  their  respied^ 
tivts  grants  were  traiisferred  to  them.  Such  Wai^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  noHHty,  ^tid  thos^  whcf 
had  distmguished  themselves  by  military  ^xplpiis^ 
weine  confirmed  iii  the  possessions  Which -they 
owed  to  the  fiberaHty  Of  their  sovereign^.  Biitf 
the  custom  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots^ 
with  the  ring  and  the  crosier^  which  are  the  €ii^ 
signs  of  the  sacred  fimctlon,  is  of  a  much  more  re^ 
cent  date,  and  Was  then  first  introduc^ed,  when  th^ 
European  emperors  and  princes,  annulling  thie^ 
electk)ns  that  were  made  in  the  church  actordingl 
iJD  the  ecclesiastical  laws  tfatt  had  b^n  from  tha^ 
earliest  times  established  for  that  purpose,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  power  of  conferring  on  whom 
they  pleased^  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that  be^ 
came  vacant  in  their  dominions,  nay,  even  qf 
selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  This,  po^r-er ^^ 
then,  being  once  usurped  by  the  kings  and  prii)^<^ 
of  Europe y  they  at  first  confirmed  the  bishops  and 
abbots  in  their  dignities  and  possessions,  with 
the  same  forms  and  ceremonies  that  were  used 
in  investing  the  counts,  knights,  and  others,  in' 
their  feudal  tenure  even  by  written  contracts. 


f  10.  Me  Internal  HihUny  bfM0ii^cfu        > 

G£NT.  9f^  th^  ceremony  of  presenting  them  ^xdth  t 
XL     ^and  or  bougii « [«]•  And  this  custom  of  moe^hg 

f  ^!^  J  ther  c&rgy  and  the  Uuly  with  th6  same  ceremonies 
would  have,  undoubtedly,  continued,  had  not 
the  clfirgtf  9  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  bishops 
and.  abbots  originally  belonged,  eluded  artMy 
the.  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes 
by  thei  following  ^tratageiti.  When  a  bishop  or 
abbot  died,  they  Avho  looked  upon  themselves  as 
authorised  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  elected  imme- 
diately some  one  of  their  ordet  in  the  place  of 
the  deceased,  and  were  careful  to  have  him  con- 
secrated without  delay.  The  consecration  being 
thus  performed,  the  prince,  who  had  proposed 
to  himself  the  profit  of  selling  the  vacant  be- 
nefice, or  the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some 
pf  his  favourites,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
purpose,  and  to  consent  to  the  election,  which 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  rendered  irrevo- 
cably. Many  examples  of  the  success  of  this^ 
stratagem,  which  was  practised  both  in  chapters* 
^nd  monasteries,  and  which  disappointed  the  h^ 
berality  or  avarice  of  several  princes,  might  here 
be  alleged ;  they  abound  in  the  records  of  the 
tenth  century,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious 
reader*  No  sooner  did  the  emperors  and  princes 
perceive  this  artful  management,  than  they  turn^ 
ed  their  attention  to  the  propereist  means  or 

rendering 

£z]   This  appears  from  a  passage  m  Cardinal  HumbCTt  s 
third  book,  Adverstcs  SimomacoSj  which  was  compojed  betore 
Gregory  had  set  on  fpot  the  dispute  concerning  fnvesifttires, 
and  which  is  published  in  Martene^s  thesaur*  JneccL  iovu^» 
p.  787.  The  passagfe  is  as  follows :  «  Potestas  secularis  prJff^^ 
stmbitiosis  ecclesiasticarum  dignitatum  vel  possessionnm  ^"K  ^ 
ferrbat  prece»  dein  minis^  deinceps  Terbis^onccssivis :  in  quw** 
gmtubus  cernens  sibi  contradictoreni  neminem^nec  ^®  j?^'^  .^ 
jennam,  vel  aperiret  os  et  ganniret,  ad  majora  pr^g**"?'^^* 
jam  sub  nomine  Investiturae  dare  primo  tabelks  vel  fV^  ^^r^ 
qtie  porrigere  virgulas,  dein  baculos. — Quod  maxitninn  ^ 
sic  inolevit^ut  id  solum  canonicum  dcedatvir^  nee  qn*  ^^  ^ 
^fejMt^a  regula  sciatur  aut  attendatur.'^ 
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tsend^ring  it  iriefiectual,  aiid  of  pr^^rving  the'  centj 
valuable  privilege  they  had  usurped.  For  this  ^'• 
purpose  they  ordered,  that  2(s  soon  as  a  bishop  '^*^  "^ 
expired^  his  rit;^  and  cro^'er  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  prince,  to  whose  jurisdiction  his  diocese 
Was  subject*  For  it  was  by  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier  of  the  deceased  to  the  new: 
bishop  that  his  election  was  irrevocably  confirm-^ 
ed,  and  this  ceremony  was  an  essential  part  oF 
his^  consecration  ;  so  that,  when  these  two  badges^ 
of  the  episcopal  dignity  were  in  the  hands  o£> 
the  sovereign,  the  dergy  could  not  consecrate  the 
person  whom  their  suffrages  had  appointed  to^ 
fill  the  vacancy.  Thus  their  stratagem  was  de- 
feated, as  every  election  that  was  not  confirmed' 
by  the  ceremony  of  consecration  might  be  law- 
fully annulled  and  rejected ;  nor  was  the  bishop 
qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the  episcopal  functions, 
before  the  performance  of  that  important  cere- 
mony. As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  bishop  drew  his^ 
last  breath,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  in  which  he 
had  redded,  or  the  governor  of  the  province, 
seized  upon  his  ring  and  crosier^  and  sent  them» 
to  court  [^].  The  emperor  or  prince  conferred 
the  vacant  see  upon  the  person  whom  he  had 
chosen  by  delivering  to  him  these  two  badges  6£ 
the  episccpal  office,  after  which  the  new  bishop, 
thus  invested  by  his  sovereign,  repaired  to  hi$  nje- 

tropolitan, 

•  f  fl]  We  see  tli^  fact  confinned  in  the  following  passage  izl 
*Ebbo*8  Life  qfOthOf  bishop  of  Bamberg^  lib.  i.  sect;  8,  9.  in 
jlctis  fancier,  mensis  Juliiy  torn.  i.  p.  426.  ^  Nee  multo  poat 
annulus'cum  vi^ga  pastorali  Bfe/nensis  ejMSCopi  ad  aulum  regi^ 
Bin  translata  e6t.  Eo  siquidem  tempore  ecclesia  liberam  electi- 
onerti  non habebant .  • «  sed  cunt qtlilibet antiste^) Tiamunivcrsce 
carhis  ingressus  fui^set,  mox  capitaki^  civitatia  ilHua  anniilum 
et  virgam  pastorale'm  ad  Palativbi  traUf^mittebant,  sicque  regia 
laiuctoritate,  communicato  cum  aulicis-^nsilio,  orbatae  plebi 
idojieum  constituebat  pnfesulem .  • .  Po^  paticos  vero  diei  nxr- 
sum  annulus  et  virga  pastoralis  Bambenbergensis  episcopr  Do« 
inino  imperatoH  transmissa  est.  Quo  andito,  tnulti  nobiles — 
ftd  aulam  regiaQi  confluebant,  qui  altei'ani  baifam  prece  vd  p»re^ 
tio  sibi  comparare  tentabant." 
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CENT.  tr6politin,  to  whom  It-  belQUged^  tO  pfcrfbita  the 
^^    Gei'emony  of  consecrittdny  aHd  ddlvered  to  him 
»A»T  Ik  ^^  ^^g  ^^^  crosier  which  hc^  had  received  from 

his  prince,  thit  he  fiiight  receive  it  ag^ii  from 
his  hands,  \  and  be  thud  douUy  confirmed  in  hm 
fiacred  function.  It  appears,  therefore^  from  this 
account,  that  each  new  Ushop  and  abbot  re« 
celved  twice  the^rml"  ind  the  crosier  ;  once  from 
the  handi  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from  those 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  by  whotn  they  were 
consecrated  [6],.  '. 

It  13;  highly  uncertain  by  what  prince  this  cus^ 
tom^  of  creating  the  bishops  by  the  ceremonies 
of  the  W;2g*and  crosier  was  first  .introduced.  }i 
ybe  may  beUeve  Adam  oi  Bremen  {c\  this  privile^ 
was  exercised  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  who,  in  the 
ninth  century,  granted  to  the  new  bbhops  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and 
confirmed  this  grant  .by  the  ceremony  now  under 
consideration.  But  the  accuracy,  of  this  Mstoriau 
is  lisJ^le  to  suspicion ;  and  it  is  es:tremely  proba^ 
l^e,  that  he  attributed  to  the  transactions  of 
ancient  times  the  same  form  that  accompanied 
Amilar  transactions  in  the  eleventh  century  in 
which  he  lived. .  For  it  is  certain,  that  ia  the 
ninth  century  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eurqpean 
r  princes 

f  J]  Thi?.  appear*  from  a  variety  of  ancient  records.  See 
particularly  Humbert,  lib,  iii,  contra  SimoniacoSf  cap.  vi.  in 
Martene'a  ThemLut.  jinecdbt:  torn;  v.  p«  719$  in  which  we  find 
the  ib}iowing  pa8$^ge  :  ^<  Sie  eacoeniatils  (f.  e.  the  bishops  is- 
Tested  by  the  emperor)  violent  us  inva4i^  .clem  on,  plebem  et 
ordioem  prius  dominaturus,  quam  ab  ^  cogno^catury^^iKaera- 
tur,  petatur.  Sic  nietro|)«^iiiivm  aggt^dttur,  dob  ab  eo  judir 
eandujs,  sed  ipsum  judtgajttirufi^-— Qpld  ^T\ixs\  sibi  jam  pertinet^u^ 
prodest  bacobun  et  annt>luiQi<  qiios  p<^rtat  reddere  I  Ntti»qiu4 
quia  laica  persQuadMi- atti>£ ?  Cur'reddi^wr  quod  habetur, ms^ 
lit  ant  denuo  res  eccle^iastica.sub  hac  spe^jussionis  veldopa^ 
tionit  veddatur^  aot  tert^i  ut  presumptio  l^i^ae  ordipationis  pal* 
lietur  colore  et  velame»ilO'  qu6dam  discipli»«  d^ricaiia." 

{c]  In  his  ilutorm  JEeohsiasficat  Ub«  i.  qap.  xxxii*  p«  2(X 
mxxix,  p,  12.  puhlishod.fD  ^  Seriptoru  S^denlrionakf  of 
Lindenbrogius,  »   ;  -.  .      ^    - .  .  / 


princes  made  ao  p{^)ositiQn  to  the  right  of  elect*  obnt, 
mg  th6  bish<q;)s,  which  was  both  claimed  and  ex-  ^^ 
excised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  of  con* 
sequence,  there  was  then  no  occasion  ibr  the  in^ 
vestiture  mentioned  by  Adam  of  Bremen  fd].  We 
therefore  choose  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  Car«i 
dinal  Humbert,  [^],  who  places  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  custom  now  under  consideration  in 
the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  op* 
nion  has  not  the  approbation  of  Lewis  Thomas^p 
$in  and  Natalis  Alexander,  yet  these  learned 
men,  in  their  deep  researches  into  the  origin  of 
investitures  [«/ ]» bave  advanced  nothing  sufficient 
to  prove  it  erroneous.  We  learn  also  from  Hum^ 
bert  [g*],  that  the  emperor  Henry  DL  the  son 
of  Conrad  11,  was  desirous  of  abrogating  thesd 
investitures^  though  a  variety  of  circumstances  con^ 
curred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design ; 
but  he  represents  Henry  L  king  of  France  ma 
different  point  of  light,  as  a  turbulent  prince,  who 
turned  aU  things  mto  confusion,  and  indulged 
himself  beyond  all  measure  in  simoniacal  practices^ 
and  loads  him,  of  consequence,  with  the  bitten 
invectives. 

In  this  method  of  creating  bishops  and  abbot! 
by  presenting  to  them  the  rmg  and  crosier^  there 
were  two  things  that  gave  particular  offence  to 
the  Roman- pontiffs.  The  first  was,  that  by  this 
the  ancient  right  of  election  was  totally  changed, 
and  the  power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  church 
was  usurped  by  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign 
princes,  and  was  confined  to  them  alone.    Thisr 

VOL.  ir.  hi  indeed 

[</]  Add  to  this  the  refutation  of  Adam  of  Bremen^  by 
Daniel  Papebroch,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  torn.  i.  Febr*  p.  557. 

[tf]  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  conira  StmoTdacoSt  cap.  vii.  p.  780. 
It  cap.  xt.  p.  78Y« 

L/2  See  I^udov.  Thomassini  DisdjsUna  Eocks.  circa  Bene/1 
torn.  ii.  lib;  114  p.  434.  and  Natal.  Alexander^  Select.  Hishr. 

£g-]  L.  c.  cap.  vii.  p.  7S0. 
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CENT,  indeed  was  the  most  plausible  reason  of  complaint^ 
FART  n.^'^^'^  ^^  consider  the  religious  notions  of  these 
times,  which  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  matter.  Ano- 
ther .  circumstance  that  grievously  distressed  the 
pretended  vicars  of  St.  Peter,  was,  to  see  the  Wngf 
and  crosier  J  the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  au- 
thority and  ghostly  distinction,  delivered  to  the 
bishop  elect  by  the  profane  hands  of  unsanctified 
laymen ;  an  abuse  this,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  little  better  than  sacrilege.  Humbert,  who, 
as  we  already  observed,  wrote  his  book  against  si- 
mony before  the  contest  between  the  emperormnd 
Gregory  had  commenced,  complains  [A]  heavily 
of  this  supposed  profanation,  and  shudders  to 
tlunk,  that  that  staj^  which  denotes  the  ghostly 
shepherd,  and  that  ring  which  seals  the  mysteries 
pf  heaven  [i],  deposited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  epis- 
copal order,  should  be  polluted  by  the  unhal- 
lowed touch  of  a  civil  magistrate ;  and  that  em- 
peror^  and  princes,  by  presenting  them  to  their 
favourites,  should  thereby  usurp  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church,  and  exercise  the  pastoral  au- 
thority and  power.  This  complaint  was  entirely 
consistent,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  times  in  whidh  it  was  made ;  for 
as  the  ring  and  the  crosier  were  generally  esteemed 

the 

f  A]  See  Humbert,  lib.  lii.  Contra  Simoniac,  cap.  vi.  p.  779* 
795.  His  words  are:  «  Quid  ad  laicas pertinet  personas  sacfa- 
f  menta  ecclegiastica  et  pontificalem  «eu  pafiloralem  gratiam  dis* 
<  tribuer^,  camyros  scilicet  baculos  et  axuiulos>  quibus  pr«cipitf 
«  perficitur,  militat  et  innititur  tota  episcopalis  consecratio . 

•  Equidem  in  camyris  baculis — designatur,  quae  eis  committitiu" 
« cxira  pastcralis,-— Porrp  anpulus  signacttlum  secretorUm  cceies- 
« tium  iodicat,  praemonens  praedicatorea,  ut  secretam  Dei  sa- 
«  pientia  cum  apostolo  dissignent, — Quicunque  ergo  his  duobus 
.*  aliquem  initiant,  procul  dubio  omnem  pastoi:alem  ^uctoritatem 

*  hoc  pr^&umendo  sibi  vendicant.'  . 
-  ^  CO  Humbert  mistook  the  spiritual  signification  of  thish^wT 
rtng^  which  was  the  emblem  ^f .  a  BUpjtial  bwjd.  b^twcc4  tw 
bishop  and  his  see."" 


J 
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the  mit'k&  and  badges  of  pastoral  power,  and  spi^  cent. 
ritual  authority,  so  he  who  conferred  these  ssacred     ^'• 
badges  Mras  supposed  to  confer  and  communicate  ^^^^  "* 
'With  them  the  ghostly  authority  of  which  they 
were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  duly  Considered,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  what  it  was  that  rendered 
Gregory  VII.  do  averse  to  the  pretensions  of  the    * 
emperors,  and  so  zealous  in  depriving  them  of 
the  privilege  they  had  assumed  of  investing  the 
bishops  with  the  ceremony  of  the  rm^  and  crosier. 
In  the  first  council  which  he  assembled  at  Exnae, 
he  made  no  attempt,  indeed,  a^inst  investitures^ 
nor  did  he  aim  at  any  thing  farther  than  the  abo*. 
-lition  of  simont/y  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders  to  their  ancient  right 
of  electing  their  respective  bishops  and  abbots* 
'But  when  he  afterwards  came  to  know  that  the  . 

affair  of  investitures  was  inseparably  connected  / 

with  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors,  and  indeed  f 

■supposed   them    empowered  to  dispose  of  the  * 

higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  he  was 
then  persuaded  that  simony  could  not  be  extirpated 
as  long  as  investitures  were  in  being :  and  there^ 
fore,  to  pluck  up  the  evil  by  the  root,  he  opposed 
the  custom  of  investitures  with  the  utmost 
vehemence.  All  this  shews  the  true  rise  of  the  ) 
.war  that  was  carried  on  between  the  pontiff  and  \ 
the  emperor  with  such  bitterness  and  fury. 

And  to  understand  still  more  clearly  the  merits 
of  this  cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it 
was  not  investitures^  considered  in  themselves,  that 
Gregory  opposed  with  such  keenness  and  obsti- 
nacy, but  that  particular  kind  of  investitures 
which  were  in  use  at  this  time.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  hinder  the  bishops  from  swearing  alle- 
giance  to  kings  and  emperors,  nor  even  to  be-. 
,  come  their  vassals  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  prohi- 
biting that  kind  of  investiture  that  was  performed 

l12  .        hy 
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CENT,  tty  a  yerbal  dedaradon  oi  a  written  deeid)  tbt^ 
^^     on  the  contf  ary,  he  allowed  the  kings  of  Eng^ 
*^"^  "'  land  and  France  to  jnt;e«(  m  this  manner,  and 
probably  consented  to  the  use  of  sceptre  in  this 
ceremony,    as  did  also  after  him   Callixtus  IL 
But  he  cduld  not  bear  the  ceremony  of  mvestiiwre 
that  was  performed  with  the  ensigns  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order,  much  less  could  he  endure  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  before  the  solemn 
rite  of  consecration  ;  but  wluit  rendered  mesti- 
tures  most  odious  to  this  pontiff  was  their  destroy- 
mg  entirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops  and  ab- 
be^   It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
history. 
Sl*^"^     XV*  The  severe  law  that  had  been  enacted 
thlt^s    against  investitures^  by  the  influence  aiid  autho- 
kindled     nty  of  Gregory,  niade  very  little  impression  upon 
Tectum.  Henry*    He  admowledged,  indeed,  that  in  ex- 
posing ecclesiastical  benefices  to  sale,  he  had  done 
amiss,  and  he  promised  amendment  in  that  re- 
spect; but  he  remained  inflexible  against  aU  at- 
tempts that  were  mad^  to  persuade  himtore- 
^        sign  his  power  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  the  ngKToF  investOnrei  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  this  important  privilege.    Had 
this  emperor  been  seconded  by  the  German  prin- 
ces, he  might  have  maintained  this^refiisal  ^th 
dignity  and  success ;  but  this  Was  far  from  behig 
the  case ;  a  considerable  number  of  these  princes, 
and  among  others  the  states  of  Saxoni/^  were  the 
secret  or  declared  enemies  of  Henry  j  and  tte 
furnished  Gregory  with  a  favourable  opportunitf 
of  extending  his  authority,  and  executing  bis  ambi- 
tious projects.    This  opportunity  was  by  no  means 
neglected;  the  imperious  pontiff  took  occasion, 
from  the  discords  that  divided  the  fempre,  to  in- 
sult and  depress  its  chief ;  he  sent,  by  his  lega|es, 
an  insolent  ihessage  to  the  eitiperor  Sit  G(^^^ 
ordering  him  to  repair  immediatdy  to  i^^ 


»- 
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9itd  dear  himself  before  the  GouncU  that  was  to  cskt. 
be  assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  that     ^^ 
were  laid  to  his  charge.    The  emperor,  whose  high  ' 

spirit  could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment, 
was  filled  with  the  warmest  indignation  at  the; 
view  of  that  insolent  mandate,  and^  in  the  vehe<^ 
mence  of  his  Just  rese^itment,  assembled  without 
delay  a  council  of  the  Qerman  bishops  at  Worms j 
where  Gregory  was  charged  with  several  flagi^ 
tious  practices,  deposed  from  the  pont^ficatei  of 
which  he  was  dedsured  unworthy,  and  •  an  ordei:^ 
issued  out  for  the  election  of  a  new  ponti£  Gr^n  \ 
^ry  opposed  violence  to  violence ;  for  nQ  sooner 
had  he  received  by  the  letters  and  ambassadors^ 
of  Henry,  an  account  of  the  sentence  that  ha4 
beem  prc«iQunced  against  Im«,  thap.  in  a  wgpng  fit 
of  vindictive  frenzy,  he  thundered,  his  anathema^ 
it  the  head  of  that  prince,  ei^cluded  hipi  both 
from  the  communion  of  the  <;hurch  and  from  th^ 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  impiously  dissolve4 
the  oath  of  allegiance  whi^chhis  subjects  had  tak^q 
to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  war  wa^ 
dedared  on  both  sides ;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesir 
astical  powers  were  divided  into  two  great  factions, 
pf  which  one  maintained  the  rights  of  the  empe^ 
ror,  while  the  other  seconded  the  ambitious  view9 
pf  the  pontiff.  No  terms  are  sufficient  to  express 
the  complicated  scenes  of  misery  that  arose  from 
this  deplorable  schism* 

XVL  At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swa«v 
bian  chiefs,  with  duke  Rodolph  at  their  head,  re« 
volted  against  Henry;  and  the  Saxon  princes, 
whose  former  quarrels  with  the  emperor  had  beeii 
lately  terminated  by  thdr  defeat  and  submission 

1.18  [*],  foU 

*  fSSr  [^3  '^l^^  '^''^  Hodolph  had,  the  year  before  this  re* 
volt»  vanquished  the  ga^^ons,  and  obliged  them  to  submit  to 
the  emperor.  Besides  the  Swabian  and  Saxon  qhiefs,  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia^  the  bishops  of  Wurtzhtmrg 
and  H^trms,  and  se^ral  oth«r  eauaeot  personageSf  were  CQ]ti»" 
cpnttd  ia  this  revolt. 
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CENT,  followed  their  example.  These  united  powers, 
^^     being  solicited  by  thie  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperor 

MRT I  •  .^  ^^^^  Henry  persisted  in  his  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  church,  met  at  Trihwrvii 
the  year  1076,  to  take  counsel  together  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  such  high  importance.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  far  from  bemg  &- 
vourable  to  the  emperor ;  for  they  agreed,  that 
the  determination  of  the  controversy  between  him 
and  them  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, who  was  to  be  invited  for  that  purpose  to  a 
congress  at  Augsburg  the  year  following,  and  that, 
in  uie  mean  time,  Henry  should  be  suspended 
from  his  royal  dignity,  and  live  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station  ; '  to  which  rigorous  conditions 
they  also  added,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  king* 
doni,  if,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  he  was  not 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  deliver^ 
from  the  anathema  that  lay  upon  his  head.  When 
things  were  come  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and 
the  faction,  which  was  formed  against  this  un- 
fortunate prince,  grew  more  formidable  from  day 
to  djiy,  his  friends  advised  him  to  go  into  lidyj 
and  implore  in  person  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff. 
The  entperor  yielded  to  this  ignominious  counsel, 
without,  however,  obtaining  from  his  voyage  the 
advantages  he  expected.  *  He  passed  the  Alps^ 
amidst  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  arrived,  in 
the  month  of  February  1077,  at  the  fortress  of 
Canusium,  where  the  sdnctimofiious  pontiff  resided 
at  that  time  with  the  young  Mathilda,  countess  of 
Tuscany^  the  most  poweniil  patroiies?  of  the 
church;  and  the  most  tender  zad  affectionate  of 
all  the  spiritual  daughters  .of  Qregory,  Her^the 
suppliaiit  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood, 
during  three  days,  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance 
of  this  fortress,  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  un- 
covered, and  with  no  other  raiment  but  a  wretched 

piece  of  coarse  woolleu  cloth  thrown  over  his 

body 
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body  to  cover  his  nakedness.    iThe  fourth  day  he   cent. 


XL 


Was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  16rdly  pontiff^ 
who,  with  ^  good  deal  of  difficulty,  granted  him 
the  absolution  he  demanded ;  but,  as  to  what  re- 
garded his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  refused  to 
determine  that  point  before  the  approaching  con- 
gress, at  which  he  made  Henry  promise  to  ap- 
pear, forbidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  assume, 
during  this  interval,  the  title  of  king,  as  also  to 
wear  the  (imaments^  or  to  exercise  the  functions, 
of  royalty.  This  opprobrious  convention  excited, 
and  that  justly,  the  indignation  of  the  princes  and 
bishops  of  Italy y  who  threatened  Henry  with  all 
sorts  of  evils,  on  account  of  his  base  and  pusilla- 
nimous  conduct,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
deposed  him,  had  not  he  diminished  their  resent-^ 
ment  by  violating  the  convention  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  enter  into  with  the  imperious  pon^ 
ti£F,  and  resuming  the  title  and  other  marks  of  roy-* 
alty  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  confederate  princes  of  Swabia 
and  Saxony  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  un.r 
expected  change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  thaa 
they  assembled  at  Forcheim  in  the  month  of 
March^  A.  D.  1077,  and  unanimously  elected  Ro« 
dolph,  duke  of  SwaUa^  emperor  in  his  place  \F\. 
XVII.  This  rash  step  kindled  a  terrible  fls^e 
in  Germany  and  Itdy^  and  involved,  for  a  long 
time,  those  unhappy  lands  in  the  calamities  of 
war.  In  Italy j  the  Normans,  who  were  masters 
of  the  lower  parts  of  that  country,  and  the  armies 

Ll4  of 

[/]  The  ?incie?it  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and  German 
history  have  given  ample  relatioiis  of  all  these  events,  though 
not  all  with  the  same  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  the  brief  ac- 
count I  have  given  of .  these  events,  I  have  followed  the  gei> 
puine  sourceSi  and  those  writers  whose  testimonies  are  the  most 
respectable  and  sure,  si^ch  as  Sigonius,  Pagi|  Muratori,  Mas* 
(:ovius9  Norisy  Sec.  who,  though  they  differ  m  some  minute  cirf 
CMmstances,  are  yet  agreed  ii%  those  matters  (bat  9X%  of  ^. 
m9t  ipfor^OQe^ 
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CBNT.  of  the  jpomrerful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  mainUined 
^^     successrally  the  cawe  of  Gregory  against  the 

FART  iij  Lombards,  who  eiq)Osed  the  interests  of  Henry ; 
while  thb  unfortunate  prince,  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  assemUe^  carried  on  the  war  in  Gema^ 
against  Rodolph  and  the  confederate  princes. 
Gr^ory,  con»deiing  the  events  of  war  as  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  wa3  at  first  afraid  to  dedarefor 
either  side,  and  therefore  observed,  during  a  cer- 
tain time,  an  a{q;)earaoQe  of  neutrality ;  bat,  en- 
couraged by  the  battle  of  Fladehheim^,  in  ^ich 
Henry  was  defeated  by  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  1080, 
he  excommimicated  anew  that  vanquished  prince, 
»id  sending  a  crown  to  the  victor  Rodolph,  de- 
dared  him  lawful  kidg  of  the  Germans.  The 
injured  emperor  did  not  let  this  new  insult  pass 
unpunished ;  seconded  by  the  sufifrages  of  se?erai 
of  the  Italian  and  €rennan  Ushops,  he  deposed 
Gregory  a  second  time  in  a  council  which  met  at 
Mentz^  and,  in  21  synod  that  was  soon  after  aasexn^ 
bled  at  JBmvn,  in  the  province  of  Tirol,  he  raised 
to  the  pontificate  Gpibert,  archbishop  of  BwoemOf 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  QL  wh«i  he 
was  consecrated  at  Eame^  A.p.  1084,  four  yean 
^^  his  election. 

XVnL  This  election  was  followed  soon  after 
by  an  event  which  gave  w  advantageous  turn  to 
the  affairs  of  Henry ;  this  event  was  a  bloody 
battle  fought  upon  uie  banks  of  the  river  Ebter^ 
where  ^oidolph  received  a. mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  died  at  Mersburg.  The  em|)eror ,  havingj 
got  rid  of  this  formidable  enemy,  marched  di- 
tectly  into  Italy  the  following  year  (1081),  with 
ft  design  to  crush  Gregory  and  his  adherentSi 
whose  defeat  he  ima|^ned  would  contribute  effeoj 
dually  to  put  an  end  tq  the  troubles  in  Germ^^ 
Accordingly  he  made  iseveral  campaigns,  with 
various  succciss,  against  the  valiant  troops  of  Mai 
thild^}  and|  after  )^ving  r^e4«  twice  t;he  ^ 
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<)f  Rome^  he  resumed  a  third  time  that  bold  enter''  qsnt. 
prize,  and  became,  at  length,  master  of  the  greatest  ^  ^^J; 
p9rt  of  that  city,  in  the  year  1084.  The  first  step  "*"* 
that  Henry  took  after,  this  success  was  to  place 
Guibert  in  the  papal  chair,  after  which  he  re# 
ceived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  th)3 
new  pontiff,  was  jsaluted  emperor  by  the  Roman 
people,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St^ 
Angela^  whither  his  mortal  enemy,  Gregory,  had 
fled  for  safety.  He  was»  however,  forced  to  raise 
this  siege  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard^ 
duke  01  Apulia  and  Calabria,  who  brought  Gre* 
;ory  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  but,  not  thinking 
kim  safe  there,  conducted  him  afterwards  to  8a^ 
hrmcnL  In  this  place  the  famous  pontiff  ended  hi^ 
days  the  year  following,  ^.D.  1085,  and  left 
Mutope  involved  in  those  calamities  which  were 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  boundless  ambition.  He 
^eras  certainly  a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  endowed 
with  a  most  enterprising  genius,  and  an  invin* 
tiUe.  firmness  of  mind ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same 
time^  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most 
arrogant  and  audacious  pontiff  that  had  hitherto 
$at  in  the  papal  chair.  The  Roman  church  wor- 
ships  him  as  a  saint,  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  never  placed  in  that  order  by  a  regular  cano^ 
niisation.  F^ul  V.  about  the  beginning  of  th0 
seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  May^  as  a  festival  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
this,  pretended  saint  [m] ;  but  the  emperors  oi 
Germany^  the  kings  of  France^  and  other  European 
inrincesj  have  always  opposed  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  and  have  thus  effectually  prevented  it$ 
t)ecoining  universal.  In  our  times,  Benedict  XIII, 
{jealous  to  secure  to  Gregory  the  saintly  honourst 

occasioned 

. .  E^]  See  the  Acta  Sancior.  Anhioerp^  ad  dL  xxt.  Maitf  an^ 
j[QfiA(abilk>o^^c^  Sm04  Ord.  BeuecHcti  Sa^^yu  part  II, 
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csyr.  occaffloned  a  contest,  whose  issue  was  by  no  means 

xr.     favourable  to  his  superstitious  views  \p\ 
PART  II.     ju^  jj^^  j^^jj  ^£  Gregory  neither  restored 

peace  to  the  church,  nor  tranquillity  to  the  state; 
the  tumults  and  divisions  which  he  had  exdted 
still  continued,  and  they  were  augmented  from 
day  to  day  by  the  same  passions  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin.  Clement  IIL  who  was  the 
emperor's  pontiff  [o],  was  master  of  the  dty  of 
lUme^  and  was  acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  great 
part  of  Italy.  Henry  carried  on  the  war  in  G&r- 
many  against  the  confederate  princes.  The  fac- 
tion of  Gregory,  supported  by  the  Normans,  chose 
for  his  successor,  in  the  year  1086,  Diderick,  ab- 
bot of  mount  Cassiuy  who  adopted  the  title  of 
Victor  in.  and  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter^  in  the  year  1087,  when  that  part  of  the 
city  was  recovered  by  the  Normans  from  the  do- 
minion of  Clement.  But  this  new  pontiff  was  of 
a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Gregory ;  he 
was  modest  and  timorous,  and  also  of  a  mild  and 
gende  disposition ;  and  finding  the  pap^l  chair 
beset  with  factions,  and  the  city  of  JRome  under 
the  dominion  of  his  competitor,  he  retired  to  his 
monastery,  where  soon  after  he  ended  his  days  ffl 
peace.  But,  before  his  abdication,  he  held  a 
council  at  Beneoento^  where  he  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the  laws  that  Gregory  had  enacted  for  the 

abolition  of  investitures. 

XX.  Otho, 

«  '       ■  • 

[»]  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  ziaA  curioua  accQW*  ^^ 
this  matter  in  a  ij^rench  book  published  in  ffoUand'w,  t^  1^ 
ly^S,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  following  title ;  ls*Ao(m^ 
du  Diabky  ou  Metkoires  Historiques  et  CritijueSt  surkF^^ 
4ur  la  Legende  du  Pape  Gregoire  VII.  ,f 

:  [o]  The  very  learned  Jo.  Gottl.  Homius  engaged  m»^^^ 
in  the  Micell.  Lips.  torn.  viii.  p.  609.  to  publish  the  We  w 
Clement  III,  This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  1 100,  as  app^^ 
evidently  from  the  Chrmkon  Beneventanum^  published  b]rM^. 
ratori,  in  his  Antiq.  lUd.  torn.  i.  p,  ggg.  S^^  ftU^  Rttb«*  '^ 
<pm  i?av9«mi^,  lib.  V,  p.  307, 


f  XK.  Otho,  bishop  of   OsHaj  and    monk   of.  cent.' 
Clugiii^  was,  by  Victor's  recommendation,  chosen     x^* 
to  succeed  him.    This  new  pontiff  was  elected  ^^^^^^ 
at  Terracina  in  the  year  1088,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Urban  11.    Inferior  to  Gregory  in  for-, 
titude  and  resolution,  he  was,  however,  his  equaL 
in  arrogance  and  pride,  and  surpassed  him  greatly> 
in  temerity  and  imprudence  [^p].     The  com«^ 
mencement  of  his  pontificate  had  a  fair  aspect,) 
and  success  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  undertake, 
ings  ;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  into  Italy y 
in  the  year  1090,  the  face  of  aflFairs  was  totally 
changed ;  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  that  prince, 
who,  by  redoubled  eiSbrts  of  valour,  defeated,  at 
length,  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria^  and  the  is,* 
mous  Mathilda,  who  were  the  formidable  heads 
of  the  papal  faction.    The  abominable  treachery 
of  his  son  Conrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduc* 
tion  of  his  father's  enemies,  revolted  against  him, 
and,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Urban  and 
Mathilda,  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  re-i 
vived  the  drooping  spirits  of  that  faction,  who 
hoped  to  see  the  Uurels  of  the  emperor  blasted 
by  this  odious  and  unnatural  rebellion. .   The 
consequences,  however,  of  this  -event  were  less  fe- 
tal to  Henry,  than  his  enemies  expected.    In  the 
mean  time  the  troubles  of  Italy  still  continued, 
nor  could  Utban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce  the 
city  of  Bxme  under  his  lordly  yoke.    Finding  al| 
his  ambitious  measures  disconcerted,  he  assembled 
z  council  at  Placentia  in.  the  year  1095,  wher^ 
he  confirmed  the  laws  and  the  anathemas  of  Gre^ 

gpry; 

Lpl  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  Posthumous  Woris  of  MabUIoDy  tomi, 
ill.  p.  L  the  Life  of  Urban  II.  compo9ed  by  Theod..  Ruinartft 
with  much  learning  and  industry »  but  with  too  little  imparti- 
ality and  fidelity*  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  even  from  the 
name  of  its  author*  since  it  is  well  known  that  no  monkish 
ffrriter  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  true^ 
Colours. — Sc^e  also*  fbr  a^n  account  of  Urban,  the  Hist*  ^itt.  c{4 
la  France,  torn.  viii.  p.  514?*. 
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CENT,  gory ;  and  afterwards  undertook  a  journey  inw 
Bt  II  -^^^^^^  where  he  held  the  femoud  coundl  of  Ckr^ 

^^^  '  numij  and  had  the  pleasure  of  kindling  a*  new  war 
against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the  holylani 
In  this  council,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  tenni* 
date  the  tumults  and  desolatigns  that  the  dilute 
concerning  investitures  had  already  produced,  this 
unworthy  pontiff  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  so 
exasperated  matters  by  Ills  imprudent  and  arro^ 
gant  proceedings,  as  to  render  an  accommodation 
Ipetween  the  contendmg  parties  more  difficult 
than  ever.  Gregory,  notwithstanding  his  inso< 
Ipnce  and  ambition,  had  never  carried  matters  so 
£ur  as  to  forbid  the  bishojps  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
dergy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  thdlr  re< 
q[)ective  sovereigns*  This  rebellious  prohibition 
was  reserved  for  the  audacious  arrogance  of  Urban^ 

/       -who  published  it  as  a  law  in  the  council  oiQer^ 

Tfumt  [j'].    After  this  noble  expedition,  Ae  rcstf 

less  pontiff  returned  into  ItaJy^  where  he  made 

himself  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angela^  and  soon 

after  ended  his  days  in  the  year   10^9;  he  was 

jiot  long  survived  by  his  antagonist  Clement  HI. 

who  died  the  following  year,  and  thus  left  Ray- 

jaier,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  chosen  suc^ 

cesser  to  Urban,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pas* 

qal  IL  sole  possessor  of  the  papal  chair  at  the  con< 

dusion  of  this  century. 

♦Hicrtate       XXI.  Among  the  eastern  monks  in  this  ccn# 

iBckoSew!  tury,  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being 
consigned  to  the  records  of  history,  wiule  those  ot 

.  •  the 

lq2  To  the  fifteenth  capon  of  this  conncU  the  foDov^ng 
-words  were  adde J ;  <*-  Ne  episcopus  vel  «acefdo»  regi  vel  aucm 
Jaico  in  manibug  ligkm  fldelitatem  faciant,"  i.  fe*  *<  I*  ^.^* 
act^,  tha^  no  bishop  op  prk6t  shall  promipe  upon  oath  wp 
Obedienee  to  any  kmg  Or  any  kym«n.*»  They  are  enttrdf 
l^istakeii,  who  affirm  that  Gregory  j^ohftnted  the  W*op' 
froiA  taking  oaths  of  aUegiance  to  their  *e«pectiire  iwreign^ 
$»  Cardinal  Norfeihai'  aiifficiaatly  deSliOtifityatid  U  bb  I^^^ 
4eJh  fnvesHture^  chap.  X4  p.  279,  • 
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the  W6st  were  coxxcemed  immediatdy  in  transact  cent. 
tions  oj^  great  consequence,  and  which  deserve  ^^ 
the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  The  western 
monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Roman  pontiff ;  this  connexion  had  been  long 
formed,  and  it  was  originally  owing  to  the  ava«» 
rice  and  violence  of  both  bishops  and  princeSy 
who,  under  various  pretexts,  were  constandy  en* 
croaching  upon  the  possession  of  the  monk$,  andt 
thus  obUged  them  to  seek  for  security  agains€ 
these  invasions  of  their  property  in  theprotecdoa 
of  the  popes.  This  protection  was  readily  granted 
by  the.  pontiffs,  who  seized,  with  avidity,  every 
occasion  of  enlarging  th^r  authority  j  and  th€ 
mooks,  in  return,  engaged  themselves  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  their  ghostly  patrons.  But  in 
this  century  things  were  carried  still  ferther ;  and 
the  pontiffs,  more  especially  Gregory  VII.  who 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  humbling  the  bishops,  and 
transferring  their  privileges  to  the  Roman  see^ 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction  over  the  monks  at  th^ 
expence  of  the  episcopal  order.  They  advised 
and  exhorted  the  monks  to  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  possessions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  th^ 
bishops,  and  to  place  both  under  the  inspecdoa 
and  dominion  of  St.  Peter  [^r].  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  num« 
ber  of  monasteries  that  had  re(:eived  immnnu 
ties^  both  from  the  temporal  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shops, were  multiplied  beyond  measure  through* 
out  all  Europe^  and  the  rights  of  princes,  tc^e- 

ther 

• 

[r]  A  ipecimen  of  tlut  may  be  seen  ia  the  leveivth  Epistle 
of  Gregory,  in  which  he  reduces  the  monks. of  Redon  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  by  a  mandate  conceived  in 
terms  that  had  never  been  used  before  his  time  ;  see  Marten^ 
Themur.  Anecdot.  torn,  i*  p.  204.  We  may  add  to  this,  sf« 
vend  like  mandates  of  Urban  11.  and  the  succeeding  pontiSs« 
ipfhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^oUe(;ti9i;i  iyo^  <|ited,  and.  IA 
i^ers  of  that  kind. 
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CENT,  th^r  vnth  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  epis* 

^'-     d6jpll  order,  were  violated  and  trampled  upon,  or 

\^^!^^^  tather  ingrossed,  to  sweH  the  growing  despotism 

of  the  all-grasping  pontifi^  [s"]. 
Their  cor- .  XXII.  All  the  writers  of^this  age  complain  of 
niptiin.  ^^^  imorance,  licentiousness,  frauds,  debauche- 
ries, dissensions,  and  enormities,  that  dishonoured 
t>y  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  orders, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  marks  of  their  dis- 
solution and  impiety  that  have  been  handed  down 
t;o  our  times  [f].  However  astonished  we  may  be 
at  such  horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  men 
whose  destination  was  so  sicred,  and  whose  pro* 
fession  was  so  austere,  we  shall  still  be  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  degenerate  order,  so  far 
from  losing  aught  of  their  influence  and  credit  on 
account  of  their  licentiousness,  were  promoted, 
ton  the  contrary,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, and  beheld  their  opulence  and  authority 
increasing  fr6m  day  to  day.  Our  surprise,  in- 
tleed,  will  be  diminished,  when  we  consider  the 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  un- 
bounded licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners, 
that  reigned  in  this  century  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men'  [w].    Ignorance  and  corruption 

pervert 

'  f *]  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  Germany^  one  single  instancfj 
•#f  this  pernicious  immunity  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VH* 
,  [/]  See  Jo.  Launoy,  Assert,  in  privily*  S*  Medardit  cap* 
xxvi.  sect.  vi.  opp.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  499.  and  Simon,  Bib' 
'lioth.  Critique^  torn.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  331. 

[m]  For  an  account  of  the  astonishing  corruption  of  this 
'Age,  see  Blondel,  De  Formula  regnante  Ckristo^  p.  14.— Bou- 
lainvilliers,  De  VOrigine  et  des  Droits  de  la  Noblesse  in  Molet'» 
Memoires  de  Litterature  et  d'ffistoiref  torn.  ix.  part  I.  j).  6?' 
The  corruption  and  violence  that  reigned  with' impon^y  ^ 
,    this  horrid  age,  gave  occasion  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry  ot 
'knighthood,  in  consequence  of  which  a  certain  set  of  eq^J'' 
•trian  heroes  undertook  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  feeble> 
'and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  against  the  insults  of  power- 
ful oppressorjs  and-  ravi^hers.'    This  order  of  knighta-er'aiit 

..  ira» 
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pervert  the  taste  and  judgment  of  even  those  who  cent. 
are  not  void  of  natural  sagacity,  and  often  pre-  ^^^  ^^ 
vent  their  being  shocked  at  the  greatest  inconsis- 
tencies. Amidst  this  general  depravation  of  sen« 
timents  and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious  crimes 
that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  by  the  laity, 
but  also  by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular^  all  such  as  respected  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decency,  or  preserved  in  their  exter<- 
nal  demeanor  the  least  appearance  of  piety  and 
virtue,  were  looked  upon  as  saints  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  heaven*  This  circumstance  was,  no  doubt,  fa- 
vourable to  many  of  the  monks  who  were  less  pro- 
fligate than  the  rest  of  their  order,  and  might  con- 
trK>ute  more  or  less  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
whde  body.  Besides,  it  often  happened,  that 
princes,  dukes,  knights  and  generals,  whose  days 
had  been  consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes, 
and  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  violent  ex- 
ploits of  unbridled  lust,  cruelty,  and  avarice,  felt 
at  the  approach  of  old  age,  or  death,  the  inexpres- 
sible anguish  of  a  wounded  consdenoe,  and  the 
gloomy  apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites.  In 
this  dreadml  condition,  what  was  their  resource  ? 
What  were  the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to 
disarm  the  upUfted  hand  of  divine  justice,  and 
render  the  governor  of  the  world  propitious? 
They  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  the  prayers 
of  the  monks  to  screen  them  from  judgment,  and 
devoted  to  God  and  to  the  saints  a  large  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  their  rapine,  or  entered  themselves 
into  the  monastic  order,  and  bequeathed  their 
possessions  to  their  new  brethren.    And  thus  ic 

was 

•  •  •        • 

was  certainly  of  great  use  in  these  miserable  times,  when 
the  majesty  oriawii  and  government  w^  fallen  into  contempt, 
snd  they  who  bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  magistrates,  had 
neither  resolution  nor  power  to  maintain  their  authority,  or  ta 
perform  the  duties  of  their  statioAs. 
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CEKT.  was  that  monkery  received  ])erpetually  new  ao* 

XL     cessions  of  opulence  and  credit* 

JJ^*     XXffl.  The  monks  of  augni  in  France  sur^ 

The  monks  P^^^^  the  Other  religious  orders  in  the  renown 

•fciugnL  thevhad  acquired,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of 

their  eminent  sanctity  and  virtue.    Hence  their 

discipline  was  universally  respected,  and  hence 

also  thdr  rules  were  adopted  by  the  founders  of 

new  monasteries,  and  the  reformers  of  th^se  that 

were  in  a  state  of  decline.    These  famous  monks 

arose,  by  degrees,  to  the  very  highest  summit  ci 

worldly  prosperity,  by  the  presents  which  they 

received  from  all  quarters  ;  and  their  power  and 

credit  grew,  with  their  opulence  to  such  a  height, 

that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  tney 

were  formed  into  a  separate  society,  which  still 

subsists  under  the  title  of  the  orders  or  congregom 

Uan  ofQugni  [w].  And  no  sooner  were  they  thus 

estabU;$hed,  than  they  extended  their  spiritual  do« 

minion  on  all  sides,  reducing,  under  their  juris- 

diction,  all  the  monasteries  which  they  had  re** 

formed  by  their  counsels,  and  engaged  to  adopt 

thdr  religious  discipline.     The  i^mous  Hugo, 

sis^th  abbot  of  dugntj  who  was  in  high  credit  at 

the  court  of  Rome^  and  had  acquired  the  peculiar 

protection  and  esteem  of  several  j^inces,  laboured 

with  such  success,,  in  extending  the  power  and 

jurisdiction  of  his  order,  that,  before  the  end  of 

this  century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  five- 

ind-thirty  of  the  principal  monasteries  in  France^ 

besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  convents 

that  acknowledged  Iiim  as  their  chie£    Many 

other  religious  societies,  though  they  refused  en* 

tering 

[tt>]  For  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  and  monstrous 
Strides  wluch  the  order  ojF  Clugni made  to  opulence  aoddoou* 
mon,  see  Steph.  Baluzius,  MisceUan.  tqm.  v.  p.  S43«  and 
torn.  vL  p,  436.  as  also  MabiUon,  J^nnaL  Sen^ict,  torn*  t« 

jpassm»  '.    ^ 
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teringihta^  this 'new  ordier^  and  continiied  to  cemt. 
choose  thmxespeouVBgcn^cTnoi^,  yet  shewed         p  ?*  t 
respect  for  the  abbot  of  Clugniy  or  the  Arch^bbotj 


'la  he  'styled  himself^  that'  they  regarded  him  as 
their  spiritual  chief  [.^3*  '^his  enormous  aug- 
mentation of  qpulence  and  authority  was,  how^- 
ever,  fruitful  ox  *  mairy  evils ;  it  increased  the  ar- 
rogance of  .th^e.  aspiring  monks^  and  contrilmted 
nmth  to  the,  propagation  dF  the  several  vices  that 
dishonoured  th^  reh^ous  societies  of  this  licentious 
and  superstitious  age.  The  monks  of  Clugni  de* 
generated  soon  from  their  primitive  sanctity,  and, 
in  a  short  space  of  time^  w^^  distinguished  by 
jiothing  but/  the  peculiarities  o£  their  disdplih6 
from  the  pest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

XXIV.  The  €i»mple  of  these;  monks  excited 
several  pious  men  to  erect  particular  monastic 
fraternities,  or  congregations,  like  that  of  Gugni^ 
the  consequence  ofwmch  was,  that  the  Benzie* 
tine  order,  which  had  been  hitherto  one  great  and 
uslyersal  body,  was  now  divided  into  separate  so- 
deties,  which,  though  they  were  subject  to  one 
general  rule,  yet  differed  from,  each  other  in  ya- 
riolis  drdimstances,  both  of  their  discipline  and 
lilanner  of  living ;  and  rendered  their  division  stiU 
more  conspicuous  by  reciprocal  exertions  of  ani- 
mosity and  hatred.  In  the  year  1023,  Roniuald, 
an  Italialn  fahatic,  retired  to  CamaldoU  [y],  on  the 
mount  Apennines  and,  in  that  solitary  retreat, 
founded  the  order,  or  congregation  qftlie  CamaldOr 
UteSj  which  still  remains  in  a  flourishing  stifte, 
particularly-  in  Italy.  His  followers  were  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  were 
Coenobites,  and;  the  other  ^rmites.     Both  dth 

VOL.  lU  .M  m  served 

» 

r«]  Mabiflon  Prof,  ad  Sac.  v.  Actor.  SS*  Ord.  Benedi 
p.  )l6.^Hid.  GtJSe  d^  Bimrgogne  far  k»  M<»nes  Bardic . 
tinsy  torn.  L,  p.  151.  publuhed  at  Paris m  folio*  in  the  year 
1739. — Hisi.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tottu  ix.  p.  i70i        i 

£y]  Otherwise  called  Canqto  JHfaliuU* 


530  .Th}plnternal^tihtahf<^  ' 

.-CEirr.  (Sisrbed  a  severe discipGhe;  batthB^GcsMobitesiiad 
^*    idipfirehentted ;  much  from  tbmc  tHimxtive  auste^ 
Xity  [jcj.  >       ■   .    ,  -    ^ 

,  :  fic^e  time  afbr  this^  Guallmt^  a  naiire  of 
Florence^  founded  a£  ValOnibroso^  ^toited  in  the 
Apennines^  a  congregation  cf 'Benedictine  mo&b, 
who^in  a  short  space!  of  ttme^:  propagated  their 
idisct{)Hne  in  severed,  parts  of  Itiiy  fiiQ.  •  To  these 
t^o  Italian  monasteries  we  may  .add  that  of  Hk* 
Mtige  in  Germany  {b\  erected  by  "WSiUisfln,  an 
.eniirDent  abbot,  who  iud  reformed  many  andeat 
,Convpnts,  and  was  the.idunder  of  several  new 
establishments.  >  It  is,/  I\owever,  to.  be  tdMerved, 
^hat  the  monastery;  of  IBrsattge.  was  rather  a 
branch  of  the  con^pregation  of  ^Gfel^,  whose  laws 
bnd  mamier  of  livihg  it > had  adopted,  than  anew 
frat^Tnity.  .  *  ^; 

cistertian      XX V,  Toward&  the  conclusion  i)f  '  this  OBUtury 
monk..     jr^2,  Robert,  abbot  ei/ Moleme  m  BurgunAfh 
having- employed,  in.  vain, .  his  otxiost  zealous  ef* 
f4^rts  to  revive  the  decaying  piety  and  disdpBne 

••/'.?'       •  .:    t.    .  •'  •     of 

I  lji\  The  writ  ef  8,  wl^o  Wegivep  anf.aatisfactoijaccoiiDtt 
pf  the  order  of  the  Camaldoliies^  are  enumetated  hy.Jo.  Alb, 
Fabricius,  in  his  Bihliotheca  iMt,  'medii  eevij  totft.  i.'  p.  ^^'-^ 
•Add  to  these  Romualdi  Vita,  in  Actls  Sanctw\  FSmr.  tom. 
}L  p«  IQl.  and  in  Mabtllon's  AdaSanctor.  Qrd^  Bened»  S^* 
vi.  part  !•  p.  247- — Helyot.^  Iii$t.  dfs  Ordr^s,  tom.  v.  p.  236. 
— ^Mabillon,  Annal  Ord.  jBened.  torn,  v,  j).  261.---Magnoaldi 
Zeigelbaver,  Centifolium '  Carftaldidensey  she  Notitia  Scriptor* 
•Camaldtdensitimy  published  at  F^icein  theyeai*  1750." 
.  [a]  Sec  the  life  of'Ofsabfcrt'inMahilkn'8.^(Cto^fl«^' 
Qrd.  B^ned.  S^c.  vi.  part  II,  p.  273.  Hbly^t.  iW->^  ^* 
dreSf  torn.  v.  p.  298.  Many  interestiii|;  circui^staliceB  relating 
to  the  history  of  this  order  have  been  published  by  thelearnec 
"Lami^*  iiB  the  DeSdcs  Eriiditorimti  published  at  Fiorenc^^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  238.  as  also  pi  .272.  279.  where  the  aocieatlaws 
of  the  order  are  enumerated ;  see  also  torn.  iii.  of  the  same 
^ork,  p:  177. 212.  ..  *  "  ".  " 
.  [^]  'See  Mabillon,  j^dat  Sonet*  Betted.  Sac  vi.  part  IL  P* 
716 — Helyot.  Hist,  ties  Ordres^  tom,  t.  p*  332. 
CO  In  Ibe  year  1098. 
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of  hifcconve&t,  and' to  oblige  his  iiionkd 'tt)  ^b^  OEirn 
Mfrej.with  more  exactness j^  the  rule  of  i^  Benre-  pj^u. 
4ict^.  ret irtd,  vith  ^  about  twenty  monk^,  v^hd 
had  not  been  infected  with  the  dissolute  min  hi 
'  tfieir  brethren,  to  a  place^  called  Qteawp^  in  the 
dioceae'iofi  CSialons.  In  this  retreat,  which  Was 
^t  that  time  a  miserable  desert,  covered  oii  2ltt 
side9  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  which  bears, 
at  present,  a  quite  different  aspect,  Robert  iaid 
the.  foundations  of  the  .famous  order » or  congrega^ 
tion  iffChtertians^  which,  fike  that  of  Cfiug^Vmade 
a. most  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  was  pro* 
pagated  through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in  the 
toUowing  century,  and  was  hot  only  etirithed 
mth  the  most  liberal  and  splendid  donations^ 
but  also  acquired  the  form  and  privile^^  of  a 
spiritual  republic,  and  exercised  a  sbrt  of  do« 
mbion  over  all  the. monastic  orders  [//].  The 
gi:eat  and  fundamental  law  of  this  new  frater- 
mty,  was  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  to 
be  solemnly  and  rigor oudy::  observed;  to  this 
were  added. several  other  institutions  and  injunc- 
tions, which  were  designed  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  this  rule,  to  ensure  its  observance,  and 
to  defend'  it  against  the  dangerous  effects  Of  opu- 
lence, and  the.  resdess^  efforts  of  human  corrup- 
tion to  render  the  best  establishments  imperfect. 
These  injunctions  were  excessively  austere,  griev- 
ous to  nature,. but  pious  and  laudable  in  the 
esteem  of  a  superstitious  age.  They  did  not, 
however,  secure  the  sanctity  of  this  holy  congre- 
gation }  since  the  seducing .  charms  of  opulence^ 
that  cornipted  the  monks  of  Clugni  much  sooner 
than  W2S  expected,  produced  the  same  effect 
among  t|ie  Cistertians^  whose  zeal,  in  the  rigor«> 

Mm  2  ous 

.  C!^  [<3?]  In  about  an  hundred  years  after  its  first  establish- 
meuty  this  order  boasted  of  ISOO  abbies,  and  was  becoone  so 
powerful,'  that  it  governed  almost  all  EuropCf  both  in  spirit 
tuals  and  teroporals* 


am  .^ig  Internal  H&l6ry^tki  > 

cBim  009  obsiMyance  bf  their  tuliy- b^gan  graduaSy 
^     t<><limwish,  and  ^hq,  in  process  ofi  time,  grew 
.FART  II.  ^  n^^g^i^^  2uid  diBflolute  as  the  rest  bf  the  Bine^ 

dictine?  [e].  ^ 

Kcw  moD- '  XXVI.  Besides  these  convents,  that  were  founds 
am^'  ed  upoil  the  principles,  and  m^ht  be  conndered 
m^  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order,  several 
pther  n!K)na9tic  societies  were  formed,  which  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  laws,  and  by  rules  of 
disciphne  md  obedience,  which  they  had  drawn 
up  for  themselves.  To  many  of  those  gloomy 
and  fanatical  monks^  whose  austerity  wasrathei 
the  fruit  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  than  the  result 
pf  a  religious  principle,  the  rule  of  Benedict 
^l^ared  too  nuld ;  to  oUiers  it  seemed  incom* 
plete  and  defective^  and  not  sufficiently  accom- 
modated to  the  exercise  of  the  various  duties  we 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Beinff.  Hence  Stephen,  t 
nobklpian  of  Awergne  (limo  is  called  by  some 
Stephen,  de  Mvrety  from  the  place  where  he  ibst 
greeted  the  convent  of  his  order)  obtsuned,  in 
the  year  1078,  from  Gregory  VII.  the  privfc 
lege  of .institutii^  a  new  species  of  monastic  dis« 
cipUne.  His  first  design  was  to  sutject  his  in* 
ternity  to  the  ruk  w  St.  Benedict;  but  he 
changed  his  intention,  aiul  composed  himself  the 
body  of  laws,  which  was  to  be  their  rule  of  life) 
piety,  and  manners.  In  these  laws  there  were 
many   injunctioxis,  that  shewed  the  exces^ve 

austerity 

{e\  The  principal  Ustoriaii  of  the  Ci^ertim  ordetf  in  Ang* 
Manriquesy  whose  AnnaUi  CuterUetms,  aa  ample' and  leaned 
work,  were  published  in  four  volumes  fotioy  at  l^(mh  ^  ^^ 
year  IS^S.  After  hii^  we  may  place  Piere  le  Nain,  whose 
Emii  de  VHistoire  de  POrdre  des  CUeauxr  wa»  printed  in  the 
year  1595,  at  PariSf  in  nine  volumes  in  8yo.  The  other  hit- 
toriansy  who  have  given  accounts  of  this  famous  order,  ait 
enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  BibHoth.  LoHm  medtt  ^ 
torn.  i.  p.  1066.  Add  to  these  Helyot'sHM^;fib9t7n/ref)tmD* 
T.  p.  341.  and  Mabillon>  who,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumei 
of  his  ^nnales  JBenedicHnCfluM  given  a  learned  andacciirate 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cittertisiu* 
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austerity  of  their  author*  Poverty  and  obe^nce  cent. 
Were  the  two  great  points  which  he  inculcated  ^'' 
with  the  wannest  zeal,  and  all  his  regulations  ^^^^' 
were  directed  to  promote  and  secure  tbem  in 
this  new  establishment }  for  this  purpose  it  was 
^lemnty  enacted,  that  the  monks  should  possess 
>io  landd  beyond  the  limits  of  their  convent ;  that 
the  use  of  flesh  should  be  allowed  to  none,  not 
even  to  the  sick  and  infirm  4  and  that  none  should 
be  permitted  to  keep  cattle,  that  they  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  violating  their 
frugal  re^men.  To  these  severe  precepts  many 
others  ofequal  risrour  were  added;  for  this  gloomy 
le^slator  imposed  upon  his  fraternity  the  solemn 
observance  of  a  pro^und  and,  uninterrupted  Am 
lenc6,  and  insisted  so  much  upon  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  solitude,  that  none  but  a  fewpei% 
ions  of  the  nicest  eminence  and  authority  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  monastery. 
He  prolulnted  all  intercourse  with  the  female 
sex,  aiid,  indeed,  excluded  his  order  from  all  the 
coniforts  and  enjoyments  o(  life«  His  foUowera 
vtete  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  pne 
comprehended  the  clerks^  and  the  other  what  he 
called  the  c<mwrfe«f  brethren^  The  former  were 
totally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  while  the  latter  were  diarged  with  the 
care  and  adnunistration  of  whatever  related  to 
the  concerns  and  necessities  of  a  present  Hfeit 
Such  were  the  principal  circumSitwces  of  the 
new  institution  founded  by  Stephen,  which  arose 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown  in  this  and  the 
following  century,  and  was  regarded  Hvith  the 
most  profound  veneration  as  long  as  its  laws  and 
discipline  were  observed;  but  two  things  centric 
buted  to  its  decline,  and  at  length  brought  on 
Its  ruin ;  the  first  was,  the  violent  contest  which 
arose  between  the  clerics  and  the  converts^  on  ac« 
^ttnt  of  the  pre-eminence  which  the  latter  pre- 

M  m  3  tendedi 
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CENT,  tended  dver  the  former ;  and  the  seicond  was  the 
^^     KHbdual  dinoinuticm  of  the  risour  and  austerity  of 

9 ART  TT    ^^  ^^ 

'  Stephen's  rule,'  whidi:¥^  softened  and  mitigated 
from  time  to  time,  botli  .by  th^  headb  of  the  order, 
and  by '  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  oiy:e  £uncus 
monastic  society  was  diHtinguisb^d  by  the  title  of 
the  Ordtr  qf  Grandmontainsj  aa  Muretj  where 
they  were  first  established,  was  situated  near 
Grammontf  in  the  proyince  of  lAmOges  [/J 
The  order.  XXVIL  In  the  year  1084  \jg\  was  instituted 
Sbudw"'*^^  famous  order  of  Carthusians,  w  tiJlecl  ftom 
CkctrtreiuVf  a  dismal  and  wild  spot  .of  groufid  near 
Grenobk  in  DaUphinej  surrounded  with  barren 
mountains  and  craggy,  f  pcks.  The  fouii4^r  of  this 
monastic  society,  much  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
the  extravagant  autfQrity  of  their  manners  and 
discipline,  wks  Bruno>>  a  n^tivi^  of  Cologne  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  J2/^;>2^  in  Frme.^  T^ 
zealous  ecclesiaatit; /v^lio  had  ndtli^r  pQWer  to 
reform,  nor  patience  to  bear,  the  .'^jjs^te  man- 
ners of.  his  ariAbifihOp .  Manasse,  !Cftpr$(i  from 
Jiis  church  with  si^  of  his  cqmpaniqiDf^  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  /thei  permission , of  Sugb,;  bishop  Qf 
(ktmble^  fixed  his  residence  in  tjie.  ip^jabledfif 
scrt  ^eady  mer^lioned  [/<]•    He  adf^oitjat  first 

*   "'r       '   :     '  '  ^  .  •    .     '      -:,.       the 

i  '  C/].T}kB  origin  of  this  orderis  related.by  BcrnardGwrii 
ivliose  treatiae.upon  that  subject  is  publish'eiin  'the  BiWioth^ 
Manuscripforum^  Phil.  Labbei,  torn.  ii.  p;  2751  ^°^?J5/ 
count  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  sofafetqr,  *«  Jo.  MabJ- 
latifjinnal^  Bened.  torn.  v.  p,  65.  s.  p».99»/iopJt  ^*  P*  ^JJ* 
and  Pritf.  ad  Ador.  SS.  0r4i  Sieved,  Sie^.  yi.  part  IL  p.  34^ 
Helypt.  Bist.  des  Ordres,  torn,  vii/p.  io^.^GalKa  Chnsi^ 
I^onaQhor.  Bened.  tom-.ii,  p.  645-^Biluzii  Fiia  fontif^^' 
Xtionent,  torn,  i.  p.  158.  et  MisceUanm^  torn.  vii.  p^  ^'jT 
CC>  The  life  and  ghostly  exploits  of  Stephen,  the  fotwder  oW 
pcder,  are  recorded  in  the  ^plki  SqitOorum^  tom>  ii-  J^'JP'  ^^ 
Xg3  Some  -place  the  institution  pf  ^his  'or4er  .1^.:^.^  y^' 
J080,  and  others  in  the  ^ear  1086.  '        '    ^ 

\Ji2  The  learned  iPabrithis  mentions,  in YA^SM  ^''tlTS 

•fev»t  tonu  li,  p.  784,  several  writers  «irhoto<e'*o»pQf?*^ 


't 
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t)ie  rule  ,pf  St.  Benedict,  to'  whick  he  addbd  i»  e£m% 
fonsiderable  number  of  seyere  and  rigorous  pre^     ^'' 
cepts}  hls^  successors,  however*  went  still  fgirtherj  ^'^'^^** 
and  iniposed  upon  the   Carthusians  .new  laws^ 
jcnuch  more  intolerable  than  those  of  th^ir  fpiiiider) 
la\^  which,  inculcated  the^  highest  degrees  of  au<r 
stexity  t^iat  the  most  gloomy  imagination  c0^1d 
invent  [i]^ .  Arid  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it.i$  Remarkable,  that  no  ipcy^tic! society  deg0< 
perated  so  little  from  the  severity  of  t h^ir  ptv 
po^tive  institution  and  d^sqipUne  as  this  of  theCar-^ 
thusians.    The  progress  of  their  ord^r  ,was.  itide.e4 
less,  rapid,  and  their  influence  less  extensive ; in  .. 

M,m;4  .        ,     J   thQ 

hiatoiy  of  Bruno  itnd  his  order,.l>ut  his  enufti^ration  is  iacom* 
plete  )  since  there  are  yet  extant  ttkiny  histories- of 'f  he-Car thu-t 
.aiansy  that<ha.TQe8ci^ed  biabotke;.  JSee  Innocents  >Massoni 
jimmies  Carthusian,  publisl^dj  ih  thpjrear  .16l87.-— Petri.  Ojt- 
landi  C^ronicon,  C^f^^want^w^  and  jhe  elegant  *  though  imperr 
feet  history  of  the  order  in  question,  which  is  to  be  ifourid  in 
.Helyot's  Hist.  dte9  Ordres,  torn.  yfl.  p;'  366.  Many  important 
fUustratioQg.on  the  .^tum  and  IkwiJoftjua  famous  sockiy  ha^ 
been  published  by  Mabillon,  in  his  AnnaL  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p« 
'638.  683.  A  particular,  and  accurate  account  of  Brano  )baa 
been  given  by  the  Benedictine  monks  in  their  Hist*  Litter,  d^ 
la  France^  torn*  ix«  p.  233  |  but  a  yet  more  aoiple  oneiyiUbf 
'iindoubtedly  given  by  the  cpmpilert.ofthe^c^^4S!am;l9m^^ 
they  shall  have  carried  qn  their,  work  to.  the  sixth  of  (ktaber% 
which  is  the  festival  coqsecrated  to  the  memory  «|f  Brunp.  I^f 
yas  a  current  report  in  ancient  timeS|  that  the  occasion  of  BrUf 
iio*s  retreat,  was  the  piiraoulous  restoration  of  a  certain  ptiest 
to  life»  whoi  while  the  funeral  sennce  waa  perfonuin^y  Faiae4 
himself  up  and  said,  S^  thejustjudgrnfiniqfQod  /(ttmcktmn^ 
'^ndthen  expired  anew.  This  story  is  looked  upon,  a&fabujpua 
'by  the  most  respectable  writers,  even  of  the  Roman  ^hurch^ 
especially  since  it  has  been  refujted  by  Launoyii  ia  hi^  ^eatisf 
'JJe  causa  Secessus  Brunoms  in  Deser^um.  Nor  doea  it  seei^  u^ 
'preserve  its  credit  among  the  Carthuoian^  who  are  more^  in. 
't crested  than  others  in  this  pretended  miracle,*  .  Such  of  them^ 
at  least,  as  affirm  it,  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of  m^odesty  an4 
'diffidence.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  candidly  and  ac« 
•'cunitely  enumerated  by  Cxs.  Egass.  du  Boulay,  in  his  Hiitork 
jicad^Mf  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  467.  ■  \ 

PJ  See  Mabillan,  Prdf.  ad  Sc^c.  vi^  part  !!•  ilc^on  SS^ 
Orrft  Sened.  p.  37»  : 


CBXffi  the  different  counCriks  of  Europe^  than  the  pro^ 
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gress  and  influ^hce  of  those  monastic  estaUish^ 
*  mentS)  whos^  laws- 'were  less  rigorous,  and  whose 


manners  were  less  austere.  It  was  .a  long  time 
before  the  t^der  sex  could  be  engaged  to  submit 
to  the  savage  rules  of  this  melancholy  institution; 
nor  bad  the  Carthusbn  order  ever  reason  to  boast 
of  a  multitude  of  females  subjected  to  its  jutisdic? 
tion ;  it  was  tbe  ftn'bidding  to  captivate  a  sex, 
which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seductions  of  en< 
tkusiasm,  is  of  a  frame  too  delicate  to  support  the 
^verities  of  a  rigorous  self*denial  [1i\. 
The  ordrr  XX VIIL  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this*  cen< 
th^y^  tuiy  [/],  the  order  of  St'.  Anthony  of  Vietme  in 
yicBoe.  Dauphiney  was  instituted  for  the.  relief  and  sup* 
port  of  such  as  were  seised  with  grievous  disor* 
ders,  and  particularly  with  the  disease  called  SL 
An^wtfsjire.  All  who  were  infected  with  that 
pestilential  disorder  repaired  to  a  cell  built  near 
vietme  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Grcammtj 
in  which  the  body  of  St.  Anthony  was  said  to 

repose, 

[AJ  TKe  Carthusian  nuns  have  tiot  suffldentfy  iittwictedthe 
)Nttention  of  the  authors  ytiha  have  written  concerning  this  izi; 
tnous  order  |  nay,  several  writers  have  gone  Sd  far  as  to  main- 
tain»  that  there  was  not  in  this  order  a  single  convent  of  suns. 
Thk  notion,  however,  is  highly  erroneous  |  as  there  were  for* 
merly  several  convents  pf  C^uQsian  virgins,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  greatest  part  have  not  subsisted  to  our  times.  In  the  year 
ISBSf  there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  by  which  tbe 
establishment  0f  any  more  female  Carthusian  convents  was  eu 
pressly  prohibited,  H^nge  there  remain  only  five  at  this  day ; 
four  in  France^  and  one  in  firuges  in  Fh^id^s.  See  the  varit' 
tit  Historiques  F^vsigues  ef  Uttcrair^y  torn,  i,  p,  80.  published 
at  Paris  m  8vo,  m  the  year  1752,  Certain  It  is,  that  the  ri- 
gorous discipline  pf  the  Carthusians  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  female  sex  j^  a|id|  therefore, 
itt  the  few  female  convents  of  that  order  that  still  subsist,  the 
nusterity  of  tha(  discipline  has  been  diminished,  as  Well  from 
necessity  as  from  btiTOs^pitv  and  wisdom  j  it  was  more  particu-* 
iarly  found  necessary  tfl  ^progate  those  severe  injunctions  of 
silence  and  sqUtude^  tha|  are  so  lit^e  ^^s^^ted  to  the  l^Vft 
^harstcter  ^nd  genius  of  the  pej;, 

II']  In  the  year  1095/  *    " 


iiepose,  tliat,-  by  the'  prayert '  arid  iiitercessions  of  ctut. 
this  eminent'  saint,^ihey'^i^t  be  miraculously  ^'v 
healed.  '  Gaston,  an  opulent  nobleman  of  Pteftn&j  '^  "• 
and  his  son  Guerin,  prfetended  to  have  expei 
rienced,  in  their  complete  recovery,  the  marveU 
bus  efficacy  of  St.  AntftonyfS  intercession,  and,  irt 
consequence  thereof,  devoted  thfejriselves  andtheit 
jpossession^  froln  a  prin(3]^lef  Of  \pious  gratitude, 
to  the  service  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the  pcr^ 
formance  of  generous  sthd  charitable  offices  tp* 
ivards  all  such  as  were  afflicted  Vith  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  sickness*  Tifieir  example  W^as  fol- 
lowed, at  first,  but  by  eight  persons ;  their  com* 
rnuhity,  however,  was.  afterwards  considerably 
Augmented.  They  were  not  bound  by  particular 
iJ'ows  Kke'  the  other  monastic  orders,  but  were 
consecrated,  in  general,  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  lived  under  the  lUrisdictlon  of  the  monks  of 
^trummmt.  In  process  of  time,  growing  opulent 
and  powerful  by  the  multitude  of  pious  donations 
they  Te^ceiyed  from  all^arts,  they  withdrew  them^ 
Selves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Benedictines, 
propagated  their,  order  in  various  countries,'  arid, 
at  length,  obtained,  in- the.  year  1297,  frorii  Bo« 
riiface  Vul.  the  dignity  arid  privileges  of  an  in* 
dependent'  congregation,  under  the  rule  of  St# 
'Aiigustin  [^?)^]. 

aXIX.  The  licentiousness  and  corruption  that  The  order 
had  infected  all  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  the  ^^  ''^^***^ 
idergy,  were  also  remarkable  among  the  canons^ 
which  was  a  middle  sort  of  order  between  the 
monks  and: secular  priests,  and  whose  first  esta-. 
'        ;  '  blishment 

•  «  *  t      ■ 

Jj^2  Sec  the  /Ida  Sancton  torn.  ii.  Januariu  p.  160.— He^ 
lyot,  HkU  des  Ordres.  torn,  ii.  p.  108. — Gabr.  Penott.  Histon 
Canonicortmregular.  lib,  ii. cRp.  70t^Jo.  Erb.  Kapii.I^r*  d& 
fratrihus  S.  Anton,  published  at  Ldpsick^  in  the  year  ,1737.— n 
For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  principal  hospital^ 
or  rejsi^nce  of  this  order,  where  the  ^abbpj  remains,  see  Merj^ 
tene  and  Durand,  F^ag^  Initter.  de  deux  JSenedictm&  |^,  Al 

CQngr^.  de  Si,  Maur.  torn.  i.  p.  260f 


^3^  Intern^  Sktortf.qfAe  ChurcJu 

m     *  * 

cnn.  i)UsImient  was  in  the  eighth  centuiy.  In  certain 
XI.     provinces  of  JEierop^^-we  canons  were  corrupted 

*ART  II.  ijQ  ^  ,^^^y  jj-  1^  degree^  and  surpassed,  in  the  scan- 
dalous dissomtion  of  their  manners,  all  the  other 
^desiastical  and  monastic  orders.  Hence  several 
pious  and  virtuous  ptnsons  exerted  their  zeal  for 
the  reformation  of  tliis  degenerate  body ;  some 
pontiffs  appeared  in  'this  good  cause,  and  more 
espedaliy  Nicolas  IL  who  m  a  coimcil  Jield  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1059,  abrogated  the  ^dent  rule 
of  the  canons,'  ;Bvhich  had  been  dravim  up  at 
Aia:*larChapeIle^  and  substituted  another  in  its 
placq  I^Ti].  These  laudaiUe  attempts  were  attended 
with  ocMQsiderable  success,  and  a  much  better  rule 
of  discipline  was  established  in  almost  all  the  a- 
Aopi^cal  orders,  than  that  whidi  had  been,  formerly 
in  uise.'  It  was  not-,  however,  possible  to  regulate 
ihemall  upon  the  sanie  footmg,  and  to  subject 
them  to  the  same  degree  of  refomnation  and  dis- 
cipline ;  nor  indeed  was  this  necesss^l  Accord- 
ingly, a  certain  number  of  these ,  c^ionical  cpU 
leges  were  erected  ijitp  communities^  the  respec* 
tive  members  of  wi49^  ^^  ^^^  coipmon  dwell* 
\fiSj  and  a  common, table,,  which  was  the  pomt 
chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  pontifl&,-  as  this  alone 
was  suffident  to  prev^t  the  canons  from  entering 
into  the  bonds  or  matrhnony.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, exdude  them  from  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  private  property  }  fox  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  appropriating  to  their  own 
use  the  fruits  and  revenues  of  their  |)enefices,  and 
of  employing  them  as  they  though^;  e^qpedient 
Ot^er  canonical  congregations  si^ect^  them* 
pelves  to  a  rule  of  life  less  agreeable  and  commo- 

'.  '•       ■  (jjous, 

[«]  Thit  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  hy  i;i^icb  the  priniitive  rub 
of  the  canons  was  changed^  is  published  hy  Mabillon  amoag- 
the  papersy  which  serve  as  proofs  to  the  fourth  volume  of  lA 
\^nnales  Bened.  and  also  in  the  aftnals  themselves.  Sec  tofflx 
'iv,  ^mal,  fiawd.  ^.  748. as  alaplife.  hu.  wt.  *ny.  f* 59^*' 
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diou$,  in  consequence  of  the  zdalous  exhortations  gent. 
of  Ivo  or  Ives,  bishop  of  Ckartres^  renouncing:  all     *^ 
their  worldly  possessions  and  prospects,  all  private 
f)roperty,  and  living  in  a.  manner  that  resemblekl 
the  austerity  of  the  monastic  orders.  Hence  arose 
tKe  w^ltknown .  distinction  between  the  secular 
hnd  the  t-egzdar  canons. ;  the  former  of  which  obr 
served  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  while  the;  latter^ 
anore  prone  to  mortification  and:self-demal,  com- 
plied  wit3i  the.  directions  and  jurisdictions  of  Ivo  j 
and  as  this  austere  prelate  imitated  St.  Augustin 
C^J»  Wi  tlte  manner  of  regulating  the  conduct  of 
j^i^  clergy,  im  canons j  were  called,  by  many,  die 
regular  canpns  of  St.  AugusUkJ^^p]. . 
.*  / '.     '  XXX.  Th« 

*'  *  (jjr  f p]  St.  'Atfgustin.  coinmitted  to  writing  no  particular 

.«r&le  for  his  clergy  ;  but  his  ipan'ner  of  ruling  them  may  be 

learned  from  8eve;j^.pa88?(ges  in  lri^^EpMf/^5, 

,  Ci^l  ^^^  Mabillon,  'jinnaL  Bened.  torn.  iv.  p.  ^86.  et  Opera 

^Podhmna^  torn.  ii.  p.  102.  115. — Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres^ 

^om..ii.  p  ll.^^Lud.  Thomsiasim  JHsoiplifia  Ecclesue  cira^ 

,Beneficiar  torn.  i.  part  I.  1.  iii^  c*  j\,  p.  SSV.-^-MuratQri  A^ti^ 

tied,  medii  csvi,  torn.  v.  p.  257.'*~In  the  Gallia  Christiana  of 

,the  Benediptine  monks,  we  find  frequent  mention  made  both 

.of  this  reformation  of  the  canons ^  and  also  of  their  division  int^ 

seculars  dnd  regulars.     The  regular  canons  are  nmch  displea^ 

j^d  with  all- the  accounts  that  render  the  origin  of  their  com- 

jnunity  so  recent ;  they  are  extremely  ambitious  of  appearing 

with  the  veperable  character  of  an  ancient  establishment^  ana 

^therefore  trace  h^ok  their  first  rise^  through  t}i€  darkness  of 

the  remotest  age^,  to  Christ  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  St.  Au* 

«gustin. '  But- the  ^guments  and  testimonies,  by  which  they 

j)retcnd. to  support  this  imagined ^nti(|uity  of  their  orderf 

are  a  proof  of  the  weakuess  pf  their  cause,  and  of  the  vanity 

of  thieir  pretensioqs,  and  are  not,  therefore,  worthy  of  a  spriou^ 

.refutation.  .  tt  Is  true^  the  title  of  canons  is,  undqubtedlyt 

^of  much,  more  ancieut  date  than  the  eleyentb  century^  out 

not  as  applied  to  a  particular  order  or  institution,  for  at  it^ 

.£rst  rise  it  was  used  in  a  very  vague  general  sense  ( See  Claud* 

4^  .Vert,  £jj>Ucafions  des  Ceremonies  de  la  Messe%  torn,  i^  p^ 

58. )  and  therefore  the  mere  existence  of  the  title  proves  no^ 

thing.     At  the;  same  time,  it  is  evident^  beyond  all  possibility 

j>f  contradictioi)^  that  we  find  not  the  least  mention  made  of 

t^9  4^ vision  9JFj  tbe  mnons  iiito  regular  and  secular  before  th^ 

/../    f  J,       ..  ,  -  .  eleyeptW 


>^>«w«rf       i    '        .  '.'4  ^  >.      i. 


6ID  .^^  Ihterml  Wstory  tfffie  Church, 

CENT.  *   XXX.  The  most  eminent  Greek  writers  in  tlus 
«^centui7,were, 
/\.^^     Theophanes  CeranieuSj  i.  e.  the  potter^  of  whom 
Theprind-^^®  is  yct  extant  a  volume  of  Itomlks^  that  are 
pal  Greek  siot  altogether  contemptible ; 
writers.        Nilus  Doxopatrius,  who  was  remarkable  for 
4us  knowledge  in  matters  relating  to  ecxlesiasticai 
polity; 

•  Nicetas  Pectorktus,  wl^o  was  a  most  strenuous 
defender  of  the  reli^ous  sentiments  and  custoim 
of  the  Greek  church ; 

Michael  Psell^s,  whoae  v^^t  progress  in  various 
kinds  of  learning  and  science  procured  him  a  most 
distinguished  and  shining  reputation ; 
'  '  Mioiael  Cerularius,  bishop  or  patriarch  fii  Con' 
^Umiinopley  who  imprudently  revived  the  control 
versy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  happily  suspended } 

SimeoDi 

eleventh  century.     And  it  i«  equally  certain,  fhat  those  canoJrt 
who  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  dtoeUing  and  tahhf  were 
*  called  secular  ;  while  those  who  had  divested  themselves  of  all 

yrivate  property,  and  had  ^very  thin^,  without  exception,  in 
common  with  tneir  fratemityi  were  fiatinguished  by  the  title 
'c^  regular  canons, 

C5"  To  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  canons^  it  may  not  be 
Improper  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  their  mtroductiott 
into  Emland^  and  their  progress  and  establishment  among  tis« 
The  oraer  ofregiilar  canons  of  St.  j^ugusHn  was  brought  into 
Englandhy  Adelwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.  who  first  erected 
a  pridry.  ot  his  order  at  Nostel  in  Torhhirey  and  had  influence 
enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an  cjns* 
iopalsee,  and  given  to  regular  canons,  invested  with  the  pHi 
vilege  of  choosing  their  bishop.  This  order  was  singularly  6-^ 
vopred  and  protected  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  thfem,  m  the  year 
I107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable^  and  br  Queen  Maud^  who 
erected  for  them,  the  year  following,  the  prioly  of  the/fcfy 
Trinity  in  London^  the  prior  of  which  was  always  one  of  the 
twenty-four  aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodigioodyy  that 
besides  the  noble  priory  of  Merton,  which  was  founded  for 
.them,  in  the  year  1117,  by  Gilbert,  an  eatl  of  the  NonnM 
Wood,  they  had,  under  the  reign^of  Edward  I.  fifty-three  prf^ 
orics,  as  appears  by  the:  catalogue  presented  to  that  princs% 
vhen  he  obliged  aU  the  monasteries  to  reQCiyc  hx^  prQlicti<MM 
9pd  to  acI^Qowledge  bis  jurisdiction^ 


CShap*  It    Doctors^  OmrcJ^avermient^  &c. 

SimeoiHtfaeToungevautlic^ofabookaf  il^-  cent. 
ditations  on  tfwDuties  qftheC^risiianL^^'wlddi  .  **•  ^ 
&  yet  extant;    '  ^'''''''^• 

'  Theophylatt,  a  Bulgarian,  Whose  illustrationa  of 
the  sacred  writings  were  received  with  universal 
approbation  and  esteem  f^'].  ^ 

^    XXXL  The  writers,  who  distinguished  them- Latin  wri* 
selves  most  among  the  Latins^  were  they  that^*^ 
ibUow :  '       ; 

-  Fulbert^ -bishop  t£  ChartteSy  eminent  £br  h& 
love  of  letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of 
youth ;  %  also  for  various  compositions,  plrtku* 
ibrly  his^  ^pistleis,  and  faniom  for  his  excesdv^ 
and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Virgin 
llylary  [r]. 

Huml^ft,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  chtrrdt, 
who  far  surpassed  all  the  Latiils^  both  in  the  ve« 
banence  and  learning  which  appeared  in  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Greeks  \jf\,  ' 
'  Petrus  Damianus,  who,  cm  account  of  his  genius, 
eandour,  probity,  and  various  erudition,  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  learned  and  estima^ 
tie  writers  of  this  century  j  though  he  was  not 
altogether  untsunted  with  the  reigning  prejudices 
^d  defect^  of  the  times  [<]• 

Marianus  Scotus,  Whose  C^roniiVfe,  i;rith  severe 
other  compositions,  is  yet  extant. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  subtilty,  deeply  versied  in  tbi^ 
aialecucs  of  thia  age,  and  most  illustriously  ^a^ 

tingulshed 

\(f\  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  Greek  writew,  the 
teader  may  consult  the  BiMiotheca'Craca  of  Fabriciu9«  ' 

[r^  For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent  man,  see  the  Ifi^ 
Litter*  dc  la  France^  torn,  vij,  p.  261  • 
'  [«[]  See  Martene,  Thesaurtts  anecddt*  tom«  t*  p*  629*-^ 
Hiit.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  vii.  p.  527* 

[^]  See  the  Acta  Sancton  Fehr*  torn.  iii.  p.  406. — General 
Dtctioharfff  at  the  article  Damien, — ^Casim.  *  Oudini  Diss^r  m 
torn,  ii*  Comm»  de^Scriptor.  Mcdes.  p.  606. 
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CENT,  thigt^^hed  by  hk>!}^xpfo^»d  zAd'>&axu>rdm2iY 
\^^^%povAedgemth6!0ih^  \  /■     ..  > 

Lanfranc,  also  archbishop  of  Cmterbury^  wh6 
acq)U^ed:a  high  4«fi^e«i<tf  r^ptlt^uonby  W3  Cbwj- 
fnenfary  upon  the /E^tks  i^ ^,¥^^  also  bj 
several  other  productk>ti$  ly^\  which,  cc^idenng 
the  age  in  whic^  b?  Uy4d,  discdy^  an  tincommon 

roeasvrejpf  sagacity :a|ijj  erudition  [^3  >< 

Bruno  of  mount  C^^m;  and^the  other  famous 

.^qda^licof  that  ^^^ne,/v^ho  fcTtf tided ^. the  dqo- 

p^tejy of theCarthiftsians }         ;  .       ♦  :    . 

.  .  Ivp,  bishQp  of  CW^^^,  who:^as  SO  OTMnently 

<diftinguisl^ed  by  his  7m^  and  activity  in  maintain- 

AK  ^e  ri^ts  ^d  pri^il^g^  pf  the  chiiifcb ;    . 

nildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours^  who  wa$  a  pht 

losopher  and  ai  poet^  as  well  as  ^|i  divine,  without 

Ib^iDg  either  eniinent  or  conteinptible '  in  apy  of 

.tjiese  characters  £y]  \  but,  uponrtjbte  wfeole,aiuaa 

of  considerable  learn^g  and  capacity  ;  ; 

.   Qregory  VII,  that  imperious  and  arrogant  pon- 

tiflp,  of  whom  we  have  several  productions,  beside 

jiis  Letters.         ^         ...    CHAP; 

.,  ,  {u^  See  the  Hist.  Latter*  de  la  France^  toin»  ix-  p.  398.— 
Rapin  Thoyras,  HisU  d^ Aheleterre^  tx)m.  ii.  p.  65-.166.  &^  w« 
'en  4<td.-s-Colonia,  HkU  L^er,  de  Uym^  todi.'  ii.  p.  210.— - 
We  have-already  given  a  more  anlple  account  bf  the  eminent 
sitnUtMsand  le/trned  pivMuctioiis  oF  Aoaeifti* 

i^  [tu]  Among^  those  pM>dttqtjons  vre  may  reckon  Duir 
franc's  Ifttters,  to  Pope  Alexander  tj» ;  tp  HUdebrand)  while 
ai^cHdeacoji  of  JRomcy  and  to  Several  bishops  in  England  afld 
'^omkindtf  /  as  also'^  Comfnentary  upon  ifie  Psahns,  a  Treatia 
concerning  Confimo4%  za  JScoksia^kal  /£ifl^7^^wliicb.U  not 
^xtanty  and  a  remarkable  Dissertation  concerning  the  Bodyard 
Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  In  this  last  performance, 
Xraufc^nc.ejideaYeyrs.to  prpve^  against  Bereoffer,  the  reahty 
of  a  corvoral  prespic^  Jnt,he  eucharist ;  though  it  is  manifest 
tjbfttt  ttis  opinion  was  not  the  doctrine  p/-the  church  ol  Eng- 
Tafidy  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth,  or  the  commencenient  <» 
the  follojjring  century.  See  Coflief  *»  J^ccks.  History  ^Great 
Britain^  ^olu  p. '^m^  263.      \  ./  '\ 

fa:]  .  Hist,  Litter i  de.la  Erance,  torn*  viii*  p.  260. 

[y]  •  The  Benedictine  monks  published  in  folio,  at  Fof^ 
in  the  year  1708/  the  IVqrks  of  Hildebert,  illustrated  >r  tb^ 
observations  of  Beaugendre# 


••  r  -T" 


v.y 


Concerning  the  doctrine  qf  Sm  Chris&an  dturch  in 

this  centmhfi    i        .  ;.   ..  > 

*       ^      •  •,    .        '  '     ♦ '  •    r        '  • . 

I.  TT  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  lexigth  the  cent. 
A  hideout  portrait  6f  the  religioh  6£  thisige.  ^^^  _ 
It  may  easily  be  ima^ned)  that  its  featwes  w^ere  v^^y^ 
full  of  deformity^  when  ^e  consider  that  itsc  guar<»  The  state 
dians  were  equally  destitute '  of  knowledge  and  ^  "iSgioiL 
virtue,  suid  that  the  headff  and  rulers  of  the  Ghris*^ 
tiaui  church^  instead  of  exhibiting  models  of  |)i^y; 
held  forth  in  their  conduct-  scandalous  examples 
of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  people  werd 
sunk  in  the  grossest  superstiticm  V  and  employed 
all  their  zeaj  in  the  worship  of  images,  and  re^ 
lies,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  trifling  round  of 
ceremonies,  which  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  more 
learned,  it  is  true,  retained  still  some  notions  of 
the  truth,  which,  however,  they  obscured  and  cor-r 
rupted  by  a  wretched  mixture  c£  opinions  and 
precqpts,  of  which  some  were  ludicrous,  others 
pernicious,  and  the  most  of  them  equally  desti* 
tute  of  truth  and  utility.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
in  several  places,  judicious  ;ind:  pious  men,  who 
would  have  willingly  leqt  a  supporting  hand  to 
the  declining  cause  of  true  religion ;  but  the  vio-* 
lent  prejudices-  of  a  barbarous  age  rendered  allt 
$uch  attempts  not  only  dangerous,  but  eveii  des-^ 
perate :  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  had  escaped 
the  general  conts^gion,  lay  too  much  concealed, 
suid  had  .therefore  too  little  influence,  to  combat, 
with  success,  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety 
and  superstition^  who  were  extremely  numerous^ 
in  all  ranks  and  orders,  from  th^  throne  to  the 
cottage. 

ILNot. 


truth. 


\ 


CEKT.      &•  Notwithstanding  all  this  we  find,  from  the 
*^     time  of  Gregory  VIL  several  proofe  of  the  zeal- 
^^^^  ous  efforts  of  those^.whdlAre  generally  called,  by 
witneHcs  ^®  IVotestants,  the  witnesses  of  the  truth;  by 
^^      whom  axe  meattt,  such  pious  and'  judicious  Chris^ 
;  tians,  as  adhered  to  die  pure  religion  of  the  gospel, 
and  remained  uncorrupted  amidst  the  growth  of 
^  superstittdn  y  whoxieplored  the  miserable  state  to 
,  which  Christianity  was.  reduced,  by  the  alteration 
of  its  diidne  doctrineis,  and.  the  vices  of  its  pro& 
gate;  ministers;  wha(^posed,  with  vigour,  the 
txrrannic  ambdtioily  both  of  the  loardiy  pontiff  and 
the:  aspiring  bishop^ ;  and  in  some  provinces  pri* 
y^ciScfj  in  others  openly,  attempted  the  reformat 
tu^of  a  corrupt  and  idblatroxis  church,  and  of  a 
barfaardus  and.  superstitious  age.    This  was,  in« 
deed,  jbearing. witness  to  the  truth  in  thcinoblest 
manner,  and  it  was  princi^y  in  /to^.  and  France 
Ihat  the  marks  ofilus  heroic  piety  were  e:i^hibited4 
{lir  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  reigning  su« 
perstition  of  the  times  met  with  this  oppositicm ; 
It  is  astonishing,  i  on  the  contrary,  that  this  op* 
position  was  not  much  greater  and  more  univer^ 
sal,  and  that  miUi<ms .of  Christians  suffered, them^ 
selves  to  be  hoodwinked  with  such  a  tame  sub« 
mission,  and  dosed  their  eyes  upodi  the  Ught  with 
$0  little  reluctance.3    For,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  4)f  the  times^  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion,  that  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and 
erdersy  yet  the  very  fragments  <:£.  the  gospel  (ji 
we  may  use  that  term)  which  were  still  read  and 
explained  to  the  people,  were  sufficient^  at  least, 
to  convince  the  most  stupid  and  illiterate,,  that 
the  religion,  which  was  now  imposed  upon  them, 
was  not  the  true  religion  of  Jesus ;  that  the  dis- 
courses^ the  lives,  and  morals  of  the.dexgy  were 
diirectly  opposite  to  what  the  divine  Saviour  re^ 
quired  of  his /disciples,,  and  to  the  rules  he  had 
laid  down  for  the  direction  <rf  their  conduct  y 

that, 


Chap.  in.      2%^  Doctrine  if  the  Qmrch  S4(S, 

diat  the  pbntifl&  and  bishops  abused^  in  a  scandal**  CEm; 

PART  II* 


ous  manner,  their  power  and  opulence ; .  and  that     ^'* 


the  favour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  exhibited  in 
his  blessed  gospel,  were  not  to  be  obtained  by- 
performing  a  round  of  external  ceremonies,  by- 
pompous  donations  to  churches  and  priests,  or  b^ 
founding  and  enriching  monasteries,  but  by  reaji 
sanctity  of  heart  and  manners* 

III.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknpwledged,  that  they 
who  undertook,  with  such  zeal  and  ardour,  the 
reformation  of  die  church,  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  equal  to  this  arduous  and  important  enteiv 
prise,  and  that,  by  avoiding,  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  circumspection,  certain  abuses  and 
defects,  they  rushed  unhapjnly  into  the  opposite 
extremes.  They  all  perceived  the  abominable 
nature  of  those  inventions  with  which  supersti- 
tion had  disfigured  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  but 
they  had  also  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature  and 
genius  of  that  celestial  religion,  that  lay  thus 
disfigured  in  the  hands  of  a  superstitious  and  dis- 
solute priesthood.  They  were  shocked  at  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  established  worship ;  but  few  of 
them  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
lime precepts  and  doctrines  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity,  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  this  supersti- 
tious worship  a  rational  service.  Hence  their 
attempts  of  reformation,  even  where  they  were 
successful,  were  extremely  imperfect,  and  pro- 
duced little  more  than  a  motley  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  wisdom  and  indiscretion ;  of 
which  we  might  allege  a  multitude  of  exam- 
ples. Observing,  for  instance,  that  the  corrup- 
tion and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  occasioned  by  their  excessive  opu- 
lence, and  their  vast  possessions,  they  conceived 
rashly  the  highest  ideas  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
indigence,  and  looked  upon  voluntary  poverty 
as  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  virtue  of  a 

vou  It.  N  n  Christian 
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CENT.  Christian  minister.    They  had  also  fonned  to 
PART  II  ^^^^s^^'^^  ^  notion,  that  the  primitive  church 

*  was  to  be  the  standing  and  perpetual  model,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  rites,  government,  and  wor- 
ship of  all  Christian  churches  were  to  be  regu- 
lated in  all  the  ages  of  the  world ;  and  tbat  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  holy  apostles  were  to 
be  rigorously  followed,  in  every  respect,  by  all  the 
ministers  of  Christ.  [c5^  These  notions,  which 
were  injudiciously  taken  up,  and  blindly  enter- 
tained (without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of 
times,  places,  circumstances,  and  characters;  with- 
cut  considering  that  the  provident  wisdom  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  left  many  regulations  to 
the  prudence  and  piety  of  the  governors  of  the 
church)  were  productive  of  many  pernicious  ef- 
fects, and  threw  these  good  reformers,  whose 
zeal  was  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  from 
the  extreme  of  superstition  into  the  extreme  of 
enthusiasm.]  Many  well-meaning  persons,  whose 
intentions  were  highly  laudable,  fell  into  great 
errors  in  consequence  of  these  ill-grounded  no- 
tions. Justly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  su- 
perstitious midtitude  who  pbced  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion in  external  services,  and  hoped  to  secure 
their  salvation  by  the  performance  of  a  labonous 
round  of  immeaning  rites  and  ceremonies,  they 
rashly  m^ntained,  that  true  piety  was  to  be  con- 

•  fined  entirely  to  the  inward  motions  and  affections 
,         of  the  soul,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual 

and  divine  things.  In  consequence  of  this  speo* 
ous,  yet  erroneous  principle,  they  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  all  the  external  parts  of  r^h- 
gious  worship,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  tie 
total  suppression  of  sacraments,  churches,  religious 
assemblies  of  every  kind,  and  Christian  ministers 
of  every  order. 
^"ISd      ^^'  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  wntei^ 

eipoiitw*  employed  their  learned  and  pious  labours  in  w 
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eJi:position  and  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures,  cent. 

PART  11. 


,  Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote  a  commeiitary     ^^ 


on  the  Book  of  Psalms^  Lanfranc  upon  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul^  Berenger  upon  the  Revelations  of  St. 
John  J  Gregory  VII.  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat* 
thew^  and  others  upon  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings.  But  all  these  expositors,  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times,  either 
copied  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  commen- 
tators, or  made  such  whimsical  applications  of 
certain  passages  of  scripture,  both  in  explaining 
the  doctrines,  and  in  inculcating  the  duties  of  re-* 
ligion,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  peruse  them 
without  indignation  or  disgust.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  Grecian  expositors  was  Theophylact,  a  na- 
tive of  Bulgaria  ;  though  he  also  is  indebted  to 
the  ancients,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  for  tne  greatest  part  of  his  most 
judicious  observations  [;s3-  Nor  must  we  pass  in 
silence  the  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  w^s  composed  by 
the  learned  IVfichael  Psellus ;  nor  the  Chain  of 
commentaries  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  which  we 
owe  to  the  industry  of  Nicetas. 

V.  All  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  few  schoUrtic 
Hibernian  divines,  who  blended  with  the  beauti-^^***^^* 
ful  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  the  perplexing  subtil- 
ties  of  an  obscure  philosophy,  had  hitherto  de- 
rived their  system  of  religion,  and  their  explica- 
tions of  divine  truth,  either  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures alone,  or  from  these  sacred  oracles  explained 
by  the  illustrations,  and  compared  with  the  theo- 
logy, of  the  ancient  doctors.  But  in  this  century 
certain  writers,  and  among  others,  the  famous 

N  n  2  Berenger, 

[2]  For  an  account  of  Theoptylact,  see  Rich.  Simon.  Hist. 

Critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  N.  T,.  ch.  xxviii.  p. 

S90.  &  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^quc  des  Auteurs  £cclesiastiquesi 

jpar  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  310.  where  he  also  speaks  largely  coa« 

cerning  Nicetas  and  Oecumenius* 
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CENT.  Berenger  [«],  went  much  farther,  and  employed^ 
PART  II.  ^^  T{A<^s  of  logic  and  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
'  physical  discussions,  both  in  explaining  the  doc- 
trines of  scripture,  and  in  proving  the  truth  of 
their  own  particular  opinions.  Hence  Lanfranc, 
the  antagonist  of  Berenger,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  introduced  into  the  field 
of  religious  controversy  the  same  philosophical 
arms,  and  seemed,  in  general,  desirous  of  employ- 
ing the  dictates  of  reason  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  truths  of  religion. .  His  example,  in  this 
respect,  was  followed  by  Anselm,  his  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury^  a  nian  of 
a  truly  metaphysical  ^nius,  and  capable  of  giving 
the  greatest  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
Jirst  philosopher.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of 
that  philosophical  theology,  which  grew  after* 
wards,  by  degrees,  into  a  cloudy  and  enormous 
system,  and  from  the  public  schools  in  which  it 
was  cultivated,  acquired  the  name  of  5c/K>tosfic 
divinity  {F\.  It  is,  however,  necesssary  to  6b* 
serve,  that  •  the  eminent  divines,  who  first  set  on 
foot  this  new  species  of  theology,  and  thus 
laudably  maintained  that  most  noble  and  natural 
connexion  of  faith  with  reason,  and  of  reli- 
gion with  PHILOSOPHY,  were  much  more  pru- 
dent and  moderate  than  their  followers,  in  the  use 
and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  They 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  within  bounds,  and  wisely 

reflected 

(C5*  [«T  Otherwise  called  Berengarius,  and  famous  for  tlic 
noble  opposition  lie  made  to  the  doctrine  of  TransubstantiaHortf 
which  Lanfranc  so  absurdly  pretended  to  support  upon  philo- 
sophical principles.  The  attempt  of  this  latter  to  intioduce 
the  rules  of  logic  into  religious  controversy  would  have  been 
highly  laudable,  had  not  he  perverted  this  respectable  science 
to  ^he  defence  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdities. 

[^]  See  Chr.  August.  Heumanni  Prcefit.  ad  TribbechocU 
LtMtm  de  Doctoribus  ScholastielSf  p..  14. — The  sentiments  6f 
the  learned,  concerning  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  the 
scholastic  divinity,  are  collected  by  Joi  Franc.  Buddeus,  in  bis 
Isagoge  ad  Theolog.  torn.  i.  p.  38. 
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fefleeted  upon  the  limits  of  reascm ;  their  language  cent. 
was  clear ;  the  questions  they  proposed  were  in-     ^^ 
0tructive  and  interesting ;  tl^y  avoided  all  dis-  ^^^^ 
ipassions  that  were  only  proper  to  satisfy  a  vaiQ 
^d  idle  curiosity ;  and,  in  their  disputes  and  de<- 
tnonstrations,  they  made,  generalhr  speaking,  a 
wise  an4  sober  use  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  of 
the  dictates  of  philosophy  [c'].    [t?  Their  folr 

N  |i  3  lowjsrs, 

fc].  We  shall  here  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  works  of 
^anfrancr  who  is  considered  by  many  as  the  father  of  the  scho^ 
J^tic  8f  stem*  that  the  reader  may  see  how  far  the  first  schools 
inen  8)u-jpa#sed  thei^  dispi{Jes  and  followers  ii;  wi&domy  modesty^ 
and  candour.  We  take  this  passage  from  that  prelate's  hooli 
1  concerning  The  hody  and  Hood  of  Cf^rist  *,  and  it  is  as  follows : 
^  Testis  mihi  Deus  ept  et  conscientia  mea^  <|ui8  in'^  tractatu  di« 
4irtnarum  Ixteraram  nee  proponere  nee  ad  prapoaitas  respoodene 
fupereiPEi  diaiecticsis  quaestionesj  vel  ^mrum  sohitiones.  £t  sj 
quandp  mate^a  disputajidi  talis  est,  et  hujus  artis  regulis  valeat 
cnucleatius  explicari,  in  quantum  possum,  per  xquipollentias 
propositionum  tego  artem,  ne  -videar  magis  itrte,  quam  veritate, 
«anctonunque  patruxn  auctontate^oofidere."  Lanfranc  here 
^dare^  in  the  most  aoiemn  maaper^  even  by  an  appeal  to  Go4 
and  his  coau;ience>  that  he  wa^  so  far  from  havipg  the  least  in^ 
jplination  to  prppose  or  to  answer  logipal  questions  in  the  course 
of  his  theological  labours,  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was 
forced  to  have  re^course  to  the  spienceof  dialectic,  in  order  the 
4>etter  to  iUustrate  his  eubject»  he  oonpef)ed  the  succonrs  hi 
4erived  from  thence  with  all  possible  care,  lest  he  should  seenn 
to  place  more  confidepce  in  the  respurces  of  artp  than  in  the 
simplicity  of  truUh^  and  the  authority  of  the  holyfdiher^.  Thesf 
last  words  shew  plainly  the  ttoQ  sources  fro|n  whence  the  Chris* 
4ian  dpctors  had  hitherto  derived  aU  theirteuetSyQPdtheargu* 
jnents  by  which  they  maintained  them,  iif^.  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  Lanfranc  here  calls  the  trtctK  «nd  frpm  tli 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  To  these  two 
sources  of  theology  and  argumentation^  "SL^kird  was  add^d  ii| 
fhis  century,  eyen  the  science  of  logic,  which,  however,  was 
only  emplpjred  by  the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their- 
adversaries,  who  came  armed  with  syllpgisms,  or  to  remove 
difficulties  which  were  drawn  from  reason  and  frpm  the  nature 
of  things.  But,  in  succeedijig  times,  the' two  former  sources 
were  either  entirely  negle(:ted  or  sparingly  eniployed,  and  philo« 
fophical  demonstration,  or,  ^t  least,  something  that  bore  that 
l^ame,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  sx^pport  tp  thetruths  of  reE^pn^ 

?  P9f •  yU«  f*  23^  Off.  ^  h^u  D^chmU 
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CEOT.  lowers,  on  the  contrary,  ran  with  a  n^taphyacat 
FART  11.  frenzy  ij^to  the  greatest  abuses,  and,  by  the  most 
unjustifiable  perversion  of  a  wise  and  excellent 
method  of  searching  after,  and  confirming  tn^th, 
they  banished  evidence  out  of  religion,  common 
sense  out  of  philosophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and 
enormous  mass  of  pretended  science^  ki  which 
Vords  passed  for  ideas^  and  sounds  for  sense^ 

VL  No  sooner  was  this  new  method  introdu-^ 
cedj  thanthe  Latin  doctors  began  to  reduce  all  the 
doctrines  of  religion  into  one  permanent  and  con^ 
nected  system,  and  to  treat  theology  as  a  science ; 
an  enteiprize  which  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  none^  but  Taio,  of  Saragossa^  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  learned  Damascenas, 
who  flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  the  follow- 
ing age.  The  Latin  Doctors  had  hitherto  con-^ 
fined  their  theological  labours  to  certain  branches 
pf  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  illustrated 
only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first  producdoa 
which  looked  like  a  general  system  of  theology, 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Ansdm ;  this,  however, 
was  surpassed  by  the  complete  and  universal  body 
of  divinity,  which  was  compo^d,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  by  HUdebfert,  arch- 
bishop of .  Tours ^  who  seems  to  have  been  re^ 
arded  both  as  the  first  and  the  best  modjel  in  this 
ind  of  writing,  by  the  innumerable  legions  of 
«ystem-makers,  whb  arose  in  succeeding  times  [c^]* 
This  leat^ned  prelate  demonstrated  first  the  doc- 
trines of  his  system  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
|ioly  s^priptures,  and  also  from  the  writings  of  the 

ancient 

• 

[rf]  This  body  of  divinity,  which  was  the  first  cotnpkt? 
theological  system  that  had  been  composed  among  the  Latins^ 
4e  inserted  in  the  Works  of  Hildebert,  published  by  Beau- 

fendre,  who   shews  evidently,  in    his  Preface^  that  Pct^r 
-ombard,   PuUus,  s^nd    the    other    writers  of   theologcV 
systems,  did  no  more  than  follow  servilely  the  traces  of  nu-. 
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andent  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  he  cent. 
followed  the  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  ^^ 
preceding  ages ;  but  he  went  yet  farther,  and  an- 
swered  the  objections,  which  might  be  brought 
against  his  doctrine,  by.  argumeQt^  drawn  from 
r^son  and  philosophy  f  this  part  of  his  n^ethod 
was  entirely  new,  and  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  [e]. 

Vn.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  who  Mora! 
undertook  to  unfold  the  obligations  of  Chris- ^"^*"' 
tians,  and  to  delineate  the  nature,  the  extent,  and, 
the  various  branches  of  true  virtue  and  evange- 
Ucal  obedience,  treated  this  most  excellent  of  all 
sciences  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable  to  its  dig* 
nity  and  importance.    We  find  sufficient  proofk 
of  this  in  the  moral  writing  of  Peter  Damien 
Cy^3>  ^^^  even  of  the  learned  Hildebert  £^]].  The 
moralists  of  this  age  generally  confined  them- 
selves  to  a  jejune  explication  of,  what  are  com< 
monly  called,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  to  which 
they  added  the  Ten  Commandments^  to  complete 
their  system*  Anselm,  the  famous  prelate  of  Can^ 
fer^r^,  surpassed,  .indeed,  ad  the  moral  writers 
of  his  time ;  the  b^ks  which  he  composed  with 
a  design  to  promote  practical  religion,  and  more 
especially  his  Book  iyf  Meditations  and  Prayers^  • 
contain  many  excellent    things,  several  happy 
thoughts  expressed  with  much  energy  and  unc*^^ 

N  n  4  tion. 

^  [e]  It  may  not  be  improper  to  place  here  a  passage  whkK 
is  taken  from  a  treatise  of  Anselm's,  entit;led»  CurDeus  komdf' 
since  this  passage  was  respected,  by  the  first  scholastic  divines,!, 
as  an  immutable  law  in  theology ;  **  Siciit  rectus  ogrdo  exigit,'* 
•ays  the  learned  prelate,  "  ut  profunda  fidei  Christianae  ere-, 
damus,  priusquam  ea  prxsumamus  ratione  discutere :  ita  negli^ 
gentia  mihi  videtur,  si,  postquam  confinpati  snmusin  fide,  npn . 
studemus  qupd  credimua  inteUigere  ;'^  which  ammints.  to  this^ . . 
That  we  must  first  believe  without  examination,  but  must 
afterwards  endeavour  to  understand  what  we  believe. 

[y  j  See  Petrus  Damianus,  De  Virtutibus. 

[.g]  See  Hildeberd  PhUosofhia  MorniiSf  et  lAbeUm  de  IV^ 
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CEirr.  lion,  [{t3r  Nor  did  the  mystic  divines  satisfy 
^  themselves  with  piercing,  by  extatk  tfioughty  and 
]feeUng,  into  the  sublime  regions  of  beauty  and 
kfoe;  they  cancehedj  and  brought  Jbrtfi  several 
productions  that  were  destined  to  difiuse  the 
pure  delights  of  tmion  and  communion  through 
enamoured  souls.]]  Johannes  Johannellus,  a 
Latin  mystic,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  Dwine 
Contemplation[fi]*,  and  Simeon  the  younger,  who 
was  a  Grecian  ss^  of  the  Same  visionary  ^ass, 
Composed  several  dii^courses  upon  subjects  of  a  like 
nature* 
V'c^l  Vin.  Am6ng  the  controversirf  writers  of  this 
▼ersiai  di-  tfeutury,  we  ^ee  the  effects  of  the  scholastic  me- 
''^'  thod  that  Berenger  and  Lanfranc  had  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  theology.  We  see  di- 
vintsi  entering  the  lists  armed  with  syllogisms, 
which  they  manage  awkwardly,  and  aiming  ra- 
ther to  confound  their  adversaries  by  the  subtilties 
of  logic,  than  to  convince  them  by  the  power  o€ 
evidence;  while  those  who  were  unprovided  with 
diis  philosophical  armour,  made  a  still  more 
wretched  and  despicable  figure,  fell  into  the 
grossest  and  mOst  perverse  blWftders,  and  seem  to 
have  written  without  either  thinking  of  their  sub* 
*  feet,  or  of  the  manner  of  treating  it  with  success* 
Uamianus,  already  mentioned,  defended  the 
truth  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews ;  but  his 
success  was  not  equal  either  to  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal,  or  to  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions. 
Samuel,  a  convert  from  Juddsm  to  Christianity, 
wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  against  those  of  his  na- 
tion, which  is  still  e^iitant.  But  the  nobler  cham- 
pion that  appeared  at  this  period  of  tinie  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  was  the  famous  Anselm^  who, 
attacked  the  Enemies  dt  Christkotty,  and  the 
fOidacious  contetiiners  of  all  religion,  in  an  in- 

/  gemou^ 


•  i  *■ 


Ih}  See  the  ffistoire  LUterairc  dela  Ai»)ldS^^m»«  ^  ^  it# 
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genious  work  [i],  which  was  perhaps,  by  its  cent* 
depth  and  acuteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  ^^ 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  convince  of  their  ^^^^  '** 
errors,  [t^  For  it  happened,  no  doubt,  in  these 
earlier  times,  as  it  frequently  does  in  our  days^ 
that  many  gave  themselves  out  for.  unbelievers^ 
who  knew  not  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
and  whose  incredulity  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance 
and  presumption,  nourished  by  licentiousness  and 
Corruption  of  heart*] 

IX.  The  famous  contest  between  the  Greek  The  con* 
And  Latin  churches,  which,  though  not  decided,  ^^ 
had,  however,  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  the  oreek% 
time^  was  imprudently  revived,  in  the  year  1053,^^^^ 
by  Michael  Cerularius)  patriarch  of  CkmstantU 
Hppl^i^  man  of  a  restkss^  and  turbulent  spirit, 
who  blew  the  flame  of  religious  discord,  and  wi-» 
dened  the  fatal  breach  by  new  invectives  and  new  " 
accusations*  Tlie  pretexts  that  were  employed 
to  justify  this  new  rapture^  were*  2seal  for  the 
truth,  2siA  an  anxious  concern  ^bout  the  interests 
of  religion;  but  its  true  causes  were  the  arro- 
gance and  ambition  <rf  the  Grecian  patriarch  and 
the  Roman  ptotiff.  The  latter  Was  constantly 
forming  the  most  artful  stratagems  to  reduce  the 
former  under  his  imperious  yoke  ;  and,  for  thi^ 
purpose,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  gain 
6ver  to  his  sid^  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  j4w- 
tioch^  hy  withdrawing  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
6f  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  tumultuous  and 
unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  singu-- 
larly  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views,  as  the  friend^ 
ship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  highly 
useful  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with  the 
jSaracens  and  the  Normans,  who  were  settled  in 
Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontiff  was 

not 

.       •  ._    s 

^    [i]  Thfs  work  was'entitled)  Lib^advcji'ms  mynentenif  U  ^^ 
Tke/Qol  refuted. 
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CENT,  not  <mly  determined  to  refuse  obstinately  the  least 
^^     mark  of  submission  to  his  haughty  rival,  but  was 

'^*^  "•  also  laying  schemes  for  extending  Ws  domimon, 
and  for  reducing  all  the  Oriental  patriarchs  under 
bis  supreme  jurisdiction*  Thus  the  contending 
parties  wlere  preparing  fot  the  field  of  controversy, 
when  Cerularius  began  the  charge  by  a  warm 
letter  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida^  who  was  his  chief 
counsellor,  to  John,  bishop  of  Tram^  in  Apulia^ 
in  which  he  publicly  accused  the  Latins  of  various 
errors  [Jc^.  Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal 
chair,  answered  this  letter  in  a  most  imperious 
manner ;  and,  not  satis^d  vnth.  ^hewing  his  in-* 
dignation  by  mere  words,  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome^  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  SQlemjily 
e;x€ommunicated  [[/]• 

X.  Constantine,  surnamed  McnjomachuSj  who 
was  liow  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  empire,  en« 
deavoured  to  stifle  thi^  controversy  in  its  birth, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  desired  the  Rofnan  poi^tiff 
to  send  legates  to  CofistanUnople^  to  concert  nfiea- 
sures  for  restoring  and  confirming  the  tranquillity 
of  the  diurch,  Thr^e  legates  were  accordingly 
sent  frotn  Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought 
with  them  letters  from  Leo  IX.  not  only  to  the 
emperor,  but  also  to  the  Grecian  pontiff.  These 
legates  were  cardinal  Humbert,  a  man  of  a  high 
and  impetuous  spirit,  Pieter,  archUshop  pf  Ama^^ 
^nd  Frederic,  ^rchdea(>on  and  chancellor  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  issue  of  this  congress  was 
unhappy  in  the  highest  degree,  notwithstanding 
the  prope;isity  whkh  the  ?imperor,  for  political 

^  .       reasons, 

IJc]  ■  See  an  account  of  thoae  errors,  sect.  xL 
[/]  These  letters  of  Cerularius  and  Leo  are  published  in  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  ad  An,  1053. — The  former  is  also  in, 
perted  by  Canisius,  in  his  Lection.  A^tia.  torn.  iii.  p.  ?81,  ^ 
Wv.^— IJ-eonis  ConciUa^  8{c. 
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masons  [m]y  discovered  to  the  cause  of  the  bishop  cent.. 
oE'Rome.     The  arrogance  of  Leo  IX.  ind  his    ^^• 
insolent  letters,  excited  the  highest  indignation  ^^*^"* 
in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  produced  a  per- 
sonal  aversion  to  this  audacious  pontiff,  which 
inflamed,  instead  qf  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
legates  gjiye  many  and  evident  proofs,  that  the. 
design  of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore  peace 
and  concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks 
the  supreine  awthprity  and  the  ghostly  dominion^ 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs   .Thus  all  hopes  of  a  happy 
cooidusion  of  these  miserable  divisions  entirely 
vanished;  and  th?  Roman  legates  finding  their 
efforts  ineffectual  to 'overcome  the  vigorous  resist-, 
ani:e.of  Cerularii4$,  ti^ey,  with  the  highest  inso- 
lence, as  well  a^;Wprudence,  excommunicated 
publicly,  in  the  church  of  St^  Sophia^  A.  D.  1054,^ 
the  Grecian  patriarch,  with  Leo  of  Achrida^  and 
all  th^r  adherents  $  and  leaving  a  written  act  oj^ 
their  iphuman  imprecations  and  anathemas  upoa 
(be  grand  al^^  of  that  temple,  they  shook  the  dust 
qf  their fie^ty  aj34  thus  departed.  This  vk)lent  step, 
rendered  the ,  evil  incurabje^  which  it  was  be^ 
fore  liot  only  possible,  bu|  perhaps  easy,  to  re«i 
'IBiedy«    The  Gnedan  patriarch  imitated  the  vehe-i 
menceof  the  Ro}nan  legates,  and  did  frpm  resent^ 
mmX  v^hat  they  had  perpetrated  frpm  ?^  principle 
of  alobltion  and.a|:rogance^    He  excommunicated 
th9«e  l^g^tes  w^th.all  thejr  adherents  and  followers 
in  2(  ilublic  council,  and  procured  an  order  of  the 
emperor  for  burning  the  act  of  excommunication 
which  they  had  pronounced  against  the  Greeks  [w]. 

*^  These 

(C5*  [w]  He  stood  greatly  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Germans  add  Italians  against  the  Normans,  and  hoped  to  ob«* 
tain  it  by  the  good  ofHoes^of  the  pope,  who  was  in  high  credit 
with  the  emperor  Henry  IIL 

[913  Besides  Baronius^and  other  writers,  whose  accounts 
^f  this  period  of  time  are  generally  known^  and  not  always 

c^agt,  • 
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CENT.  These  vehement  measures  were  followed  on  both 
.  ^^  sides  with  a  multitude  of  controverrial  writii^ 
PART  ir.  ^^^  y^^Ye  filled  with  the  most  Wtter  and  irritating 

invectives,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

XL  Cerularius  added  new  accusation^  to  the 
ancient  charge,  which  had  been  brought  by  Pho- 
tius  against  the  Latin  churches^  of  which  the 
principal  was,  that  they  used  unleavened  bread 
m  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  ac- 
cusation (such  were  the  times !)  was  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  the  most  seriom  nature,  and  dF 
tlie  highest  consequence;  it  was,  therefore, de- 
bated between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  nor  did  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
pontiffs  contend  with  more  fiiry  and  bitterness 
about  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,thantheGreekandLatlnt:hurches 
disputed  about  the  use  of  unleavened  l^read.  The 
other  heads  of  accusation  that  were  brought 
against  the  Latins  by  the  Grecian  pontiff,  ^sco- 
vercd  rather  a  malignant  and*  contentious  spirit, 
and  a  profound  ignorance  of  genuine  Christianity, 
than  a  generous  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
Complains,  for  instance,  in  the  heavi^t  manner, 
that  the  Latins  do  not  abstain  from  the  u»  of 
blood,  and  of  things  strangled ;  that  their  tnbnks 
eat  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of  flesh  to  such  ctfthe 
brethren  as  are  sick  or  infirm ;  that  their  bi^iops 
adorn  their  fingers  with  rings,  as  if  they  were 

faHdCf 

^  r 

exact,  see  Mabillon,  Annal.  JBened.  torn,  v.lib.  Ix^adA^  lOSSx 
et  ^rcjcf.  ad  Sax.  yu.Act<yr.  S$>  Benedfctif  part  II.  p.  1.— 
Leo  Anatius,  Deliiris  Ormcor.  Ecckdast.  Ihss,  li.  jp.  I60.ed^ 
falrkiif  et  De  perpehca  Ecdes.  Orient,  et  Ooddeni,  (kmun^ 
stone,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  if>,  614?.— Mich,  le  Quien,  OmW  Chrii^ 
iianoj  totn.  i.  p,  260.  et  Diss.  Damascena  prmaf  sect,  txxL, 
p.  16. — Hermantii  Historia  Contert^ttonum  depone  'azynod 
hrmentatOf  p.  59.  published  at  Leipsic  ia  the  year  1739.-i-Jo^ 
'  P>pt,  Cotelerius,  Monum,  EcQlmcs  Qra^^  ttOra^u*  f .  IQB^ 
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bridegrooms;  that  their  priests  are  beardless;  cekh 
and  that  in  the  rite  of  baptism  they  confined  xi. 
themselves  to  one  single  immersion  [0].  Such  ^^^"^  "• 
were  the  miserable  and  trifling  objects  that  ex« 
dted  a  fatal  schism,  and  kindled  a  furious  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their 
animosities  to  the  greatest  lengths,  and  loaded 
each  other  with  reciprocal  invectives  and  impre« 
cations.  The  attentive  reader  will  forin  from 
hence  a  just  idea  of  the  depk>rable  state  of  reli- 
gion botn  in  the  eastern  and  western  world  ajUhis 
period,  and  will  see  in  this  dreadful  schism,  the 
true  ori^n  of  the  various  sects  that  multiplied  the 
different  forms  of  superstition  and  error  in  these 
unhappy  times. 

XII.  This  vehement  dispute,  which  the  Greeiks  Anewcon. 
iiad  to  carry  on  against  the  Latin  churches,  was^^^^j^ 
well   nigh  fdlowed  by  a  £aital  division  among  thesanctity 
themselves.    Amidst  the  straits  and  difficulties  to  ^^  "°*s** 
which  the  empire  was  now  reduced  by  the  ex* 
pences  of  war,  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,    , 
Alexius  not  only  employed  the  treasures  of  th6 
church,  in  order  to  answer  the  exigences  of  the 
-state,  but  ordered  also  the  plates  of  silver,  and 
the  figures  of  that  metal  that  adorned  the  portals 
of  the  churches,  to  be  taken  down  and  converted 
into  money.    This  measure  excited  the  indigna- 
ti(m  of  Leo  bishop  of  Oi(deedm^  a  man  of  austere 
morals,  and  of  an  obstinate  spirit,  who  main*- 
tained  that  the  emperor,  in  this  step,  was  guilty 
of  sacrilege ;  and,  to  prove  this  charge,  pubhshed 
a  treatise,  in  whidi  he  affirmed,  that  in  the  images 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  there  resided  a 

certain 

[[o]  See  Cenilaiii  Episiola  adJohatmem  Tranensem  in  Cmiisii , 
Lection.  Antiq,  tom»  iii«  p.  281.  where  the  reader  will  also 
find  the  refutation  of  this  letter  by  Cardinal  Humbert.-^5ee 
likewise  Cerularii  Emstda  ad  Petrum  Antiodkens.  in  Coteledi 
M&numentis  Ecoksue  Graic*  torn.  ii«  p.  1S8*  add  to  theses 
Martenei  Thiiaur.  An^QdoU  torn.  ?.  p«  847j 
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CENT,  certain  kind  of  inherent  sandHy^  that  was  a  pta> 
*^     per  object  of  religious  worship ;  and  that,  there- 
»ART  n.  £^^^^  ^  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not  to  be 


4C 


confined  to  the  persons  represented  by  these  images, 
but  extended  adso  to  the  images  themselves.  This 
new  controversy  excited  various  tumults  and  se- 
ditions among  the  people,  to  suppress  which  the 
emperor  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople^  in 
which  the  question  was  terminated  by  the  follow- 
ing decisions :  "  That  the  images  of  Christ,  and 
**  of  the  saints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a 
"  relative  wcrsJiip  [^jp],  which  was  to  be  offered, 
**  not  to  the  substance  or  matter  of  which  these 
*'  images  were  composed,  but  to  the  Jbmk  and 
^^Jeatures  of  which  they  bore  the  in^pression ;  that 
**  the  representations  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saitits, 
•*  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  did  in  no 
**  sense  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
^'  or  of  these  holy  men,  though  they  were  en- 
>*  riched  with  a  certsun  communication  of  diviae 
grace ;  and,  lastly,  that  invocation  and  worship 
were  to  be  addressed  to  the  saints,  only  as  the 
*^  servants  of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  their  re- 
*'  lation  to  him,  as  their  master/*     These  deci- 
sions, absurd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were 
not  enough  so  for  Leo,  the  idolatrous  bishop  of 
.  Chalcedony  who  maintained  his  monstrous  system 
with  obstinacy,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  sent  into 
.  banishment  [y]. 
Cwitrover-     XIII.  The  famous  dispute  conc^ning  the  pre* 
"ttin  ^*  ^^^^  of  Christ^s  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist 
church      was  revivcd  about  the*  middle  of  this  century  in 

lor^d'a      the  Latin  church.    Hitherto  the  disputants  on 
wpper.  both 

"y]  An  ample  account  of  this  Whole  matter  is  given 
by  Anna  Comiienay  in  her  Akxiad.  lib«  v.  p.  104*.  lib.  vii. 
p.  158.  edit.  Venet, — The  acts  of  this  council,  the  very  men- 
tion of  which  is  omitted  by  several  historians  of  considerate 
note,  are  published  by  Moutfauconi  in  bis  BiUiotheca  Ccis^ 
liniayiay  p.  103. 
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both  sides  had  proposed  their  jarring  opimoiis  cent. 
with  the  utmost  nreedom,  unrestrained  by  the  de-  x^- 
spotic  voice  of  authority,  since  no  council  had  ^^^"^  ''* 
given  a  definitive  sentence  upon  this  matter^  nor 
prescribed  a  rule  of  faith  to  terminate  all  inquiry 
and  debate  [r].  Hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  century,  Leutheric,  archbishop 
of  Sens^  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  times,  that  none  but  the  sincere 
and  upright  Christian,  none  but  saints  and  real 
believers,  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
sacrament.  This  opinion,  which  was  broached 
in  the  year  1004,  was  every  way  proper  to  ex- 
cite rumours  among  the  people ;  but  these  its  na- 
tural effects  were  happily  prevented  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Robert,  king  of  France^  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  some  prudent  friends  who  hindered 
.the  fanatical  prelate  from  disseminating  this 
whimsical  invention  [53.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
extinguish  the  zeal,  <h:  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
famous  Berenger,  principal  of  the  public  scliool 
of  Tours^  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Angers^ 
a  man  of  a  most  acute  and  subtile  genius,  and 
highly  renowned  both  on  account  of  his  extensive 
learning,  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life 
and  manners  \f\*  This  eminent  ecclesiastic  main- 
tained publicly,  in  the  year  1045,  the  doctrine 
of  Johannes  Scotus,  opposed  warmly  the  mon- 
strous 

[r]  The  various  opinions  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  that  were  emhraced  during  this  century,  are 
collected  by  Martene  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Voyage  Litteraire  de  deux  Benedictins  de  la  Con" 
gregation  de  S,  Maury  torn.  ii.  p.  126. 

See  Du  Boulay,  ffistor.  Acad.  Paris^  torn,  i.  p.  354. 
See  the  Life  of  Berenger  in  the  Works  of  Hildebert» 
archdeacon  of  Mansy  p.  lS24«.-r-See  also  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  ^la  France,  torn.  viii.  p.  197« — Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Patism 
torn.  i.  p.  304.  and  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Bib'^ 
lioth.  Lat.  medii  €eviy  tom.  i.  p.  57Q.  It  is  probably  by  a 
press-error,  ^hat  Hildebert  is  styled  jirchbiskopf  instead  of 
Archdeacon,  by  Paris  Hist.  lib.  i.  p*  10.  edit*  Watts.. 
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CENT,  stroos  opbions  of  Paschs^ius  Radbert,  wUcIi, 
^^     were  adapted  to  captivate  a  superstitious  multitude 
PART  n.  ^y  exdting  their  astonishment,  and  persevered 
with  a  noble  obstinacy  in  teaching,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  preserved 
their  natural  and  essential  qualities,  and  were  no 
-more  than  figures  and  external  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Savioun — This  wise 
and  rational  doctrine  was  no  sooner  published^ 
than  it  was  opposed  by  certsun  doctors  in  France 
and  Germany ;  but  the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  IX. 
attacked  it  with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury  in 
the  year  1050 ;  and  in  two  councils,  the  one  as- 
sembled at  Barney  and  the  other  at  VercelU^  had 
the  doctrine  of  Berenger  solemnly  condemned, 
and  the  book  of  Scotus,  from  which  it  was  drawn, 
committed  to  the  flames.    This  example  was  fof^ 
lowed  by  the  council  of  Paris^  which  was  sum- 
moned the  very  same  year  by  Henry  I.  and  in 
which  Berenger,  and  his  numerous  adherents, 
were  menaced  with  all  sorts  of  evils,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.    These  threats  were  executed,  in 
part,  against  this  unhappy  prelate,  whom  Henry 
deprived  of  all  his  revenues ;  but  neither  threaten- 
ings,  lior  fines,  nor  synodical  decrees,  could  shake 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  engage  him  to  re- 
nounce the  doctrine  he  had  embraced. 
The  pon-       XIV.  After  these  proceedings,  the  controversy 
^^^^^o  was  for  some  years  happUy  suspended,  and  Be- 
imt  an  end  renger,  whose  patrons  were  as  numerous  as  his 
£ie."  *^^"  enemies  were  formidable  [w],  enjoyed,  for  a 
while,  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace.    His  ene- 
mies, however,  after  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  religious  discord,  and  per- 
suaded his  successor  Vktor  IL  jto  examine  anew 

the 


\u}  His  most  formidable  enemy  and  nytX  wa$  LanfSranc^ 
archbishop  of  Ca»^^r^. 
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the  doctrine  of  Berenger.  The  pontiff  complied,  cent, 
and  sent  his  legates  to  two  different  councils  that  ^^;^ 
were  assembled  at  Tours y  in  the  year  1054  [yo\ 
for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  these  councils  the  fa- 
mous Ifildebrand,  who  was  afterwards  pontiff 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL  appeared  in  the 
character  of  legate,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  Berenger  was  also 
present  at  this  assembly,  and,  overpowered  with 
threats,  rather  than  convinced  by  reason  and  ar- 
gument, he  not  only  abandoned  his  opinions, 
but  (if  we  nftiy  believe  his  adversaries,  to  whose 
teatimony  we  are  confined  in  this  matter)  abjured 
them  solemnly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  hum- 
bling step,  made  his  peace  with  the  church,-^ 
This  abjuration,  however,  was  far  from  being 
sincere,  and  the  docility  of  Berenger  was  no 
jnore  than  an  act  of  dissimulation  ;  for  soon  after 
this;  period,  he  taught  anew,  though  w^th  more 
circumspection  and  prudence,  the  opinions  he 
had  formerly  professed.  That  this  conduct  here 
appears  mean  and  dishonest,  is  indeed  evident ; 
))ut  we  are  not  suffidendv  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  these  councils  to  fix  precisely  the 
degree  of  his  crime. 

XV.  The  account  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being 
brought  to  Nicplas  U.  the  exasperated  pontiff 
summoned  him  to  RomCj  A;  D.  1058,  and  terri- 
fied him,  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  council  held 
there  the  following  year,  that  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrinefi 
jwhich  that  venerable  assembly  should  think  pro« 
per  to  impose  upon  his  faith.  Humbert  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  unanimously  by  Nicolas  and 
the  council  to  <^aw  up  a  confession  of  faith  for 
Berenger,  who  signed  it  publidy,  and  confirmed 

VoJL.  II.  o  o  Jiis, 

(^  C^l  Oth^liistoriassiAentioabutone^o 
jt  JO  the  year  10$5. 
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CENT,  his  adherence  to  it  by  a  solemn  oath.    In  diis 


FA^T  11.  confession  there  was,  among  other  tenets  equally 
'  absurd,  the  following  declaration,  that  ^^  the  bread 
and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  not  only  a  sa- 
crament, but  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Je- 
sus Chrkt^  and  that  this  body  and  blood  were 
handled  by  the  priests  and  consumed  by  the  fakh- 
ful,  and  not  in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  in  reality 
and  truth,  as  other  sensible  objects  are.**  /  This 
doctrine  was  so  monstrously  nonsensical,  suid  was 
£uch  an  impudent  insult  upon  the  very  first  pnn- 
pjples  of  reason,  that  it  could  have  nothing  aUur- 
ing  to  a  man  of  Berenger's  acute  and  pliilosophi- 
caltum,  nor  could  it  possibly  become  the  object 
of  his  serious  belief,  as  appeared  soon  after  this 
odious  act  of  dissimidation ;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
returned  into  France^  than  taking  refuge  in  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  his  ancient  patrons, 
he  expressed  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  doctrines  he  had  been  obliged  to  pro- 
fess at  Ramey  abjured  them  solemnly  both  in  his 
discpurse  and  in  hb-  writings,  and  returned  zea- 
lously to  the  profession  and  defence  of  his  former, 
which  had  always  been  his  real  opinion.  Alexan« 
der  IL  employed  the  seducing  influence  of  soft 
and  friendly  expostiilation  to.engage  Berenger  to 
dissemble  anew,  or,  in  other  words,  to  return 
from  his  pretended  apostasy;  but  his  remon- 
stramces  were  ineffectual,  and  that  perhaps  in  a 
great  measure,  because  this  rebellious  son  of  a  su- 
.per^titious  church  was  powerfully .  supported  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinions.  Heiice  the  coo* 
troversy  was  prolonged,  during  many  years,  by  a 
multitude  of  writings  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  followers  of  Berenger  incre^edfrom 
.day  today. 

s.  XVI.  Gregory  VII.  whose  enterprising  spirit 
no  difficulties  nor  oppositions  could  discourage, 
;Was  no  sooner  raised  to  the  pontificate  than  he  un- 

,    jdertook 
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dertook  td  terminate  this  important  controversy,  cent. 
and,  for  that  purpose^  sent  an  order  to  Berenger,  p^^^  n* 
in  the  year  1078,  to  repair  to  Rome.  Consider- 
ing the  natural  character  of  this  pontiff,  his  con- 
duct in  this  affiiir  was  highly  laudable,  and  disco- 
vered a  degree  of  impartiality  and  candour,  which 
his  proceedings  upon  other  occasions  gave  little 
reason  to  expect.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  high 
esteem  for  Berenger;  and,  iii  the  particular 
points  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him,  he 
did  it,  with  all  possible  mildness,  and  with  a  ten- 
derness which  shewed  that  he  acted  rather  from  a 
forced  compliance  with  the  clamours  of  his  adver*^ 
saries,  than  from  inclination  or  principle.  In  the 
council  that  was  held  zvRome  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Berenger  to 
draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  faith,  and  to  re- 
nounce that  which  had  been  composed  by  Hum« 
bert,  though  it  had  been  solemnly  approved  and 
confirmed  by  Nicolas  IL  and  a  Roman  coun- 
ciL  The  sagacious  pontiff  perceived  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  Humbert's  confession,  and  therefore 
revoked  it,  though  it  had  been  rendered  sacred 
by  papal  authority  [jf].  In  consequence  of  this, 
ihe  persecuted  prelate  made  a  second  declaration, 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  adhere  for 
the  future  to  the  following  propositions:  That 
**  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar  became,  after  con- 
secration, the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  now  sits 
at  the  right-hand  of  the  Father:  and  that  the  wine 

0  02  placed 

* 

ix"^  It  18  worthy  of  observation,  that  Gregory  VII-  whose 
in  extending  the  jurisdiction,  and  exalting  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  surpassed  that  of  all  his  predecessors* 
acknowledged,  at  lean  tacitly,  by  this  step,  that  a  pope  and 
council  might  err,  and  had  erred  in  effect.  How  otherwise 
could  he  allow  Berenger  to  renounce  a  confession  of  faith,  that 
had  been  solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Nicolas  II.  m  a 
RomaA  CQUDcil  ^ 
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CENT,  placed  upon  the  altar  became,  after  consecntlon) 
^'*     the  true  blood,  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 

MRT  II.  Christ."  The  pontiff  was  satisfied  widi  this  de- 
daration,  which  was  far  from  produdng  the  same 
effect  upon  the  enemies  of  Berenger :  they  shewed 
that  it  was  ambiguous,  and  so  it  was  in  realty; 
and  they  insisted  that  Berenger  should  be  obHged 
0ot  only  to  sign  another  declaration  less  vague 
and  equivocal,  but  should  also  be  required  to  prove 
his  sincerity  by  the  fiery  trial.  Gregory  refiised 
absolutely  this  latter  demand,  and  would  have 
equally  refused  the  other,  had  not  his  favounhle 
intentions  towards  Berenger  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunate clamours  of  his  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors. 

XVIL  The  pontiff,  therefore,  granted  that  put 
of  their  demand  that  related  to  a  new  dedara* 
tion ;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome^  A*  D.  1079, 
had  a  third  confession  of  ifaith  drawn  up,  which 
was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  first,  though 
much  more  harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  which 
Berenger,  after  reading  and  subscribing  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  was  obliged  to  declare  his 
assent  by  a  solemn  oath.  .  By  this  assent,  he  pro- 
ifessed  to  believe,  "  That  the  bread  and  wine,  wer^ 
by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  holy  prayer,  and 
the  worck  of  our  Redeemer,  substantia&y  changed 
into  the  true,proper,  and  vivifying  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ:"  and  to  remove  all  grounds  et 
suspicion,  to  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  rcaKty  » 
iiis  attachment  to  this  ridiculous  system,  he  add^l 
to  his  second  confession  [y]  a  solemn  dedaration, 
that "  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were 
converted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ* 
not  only  in  quality  of  external  signs  and  sacrameft- 
tal  representations,  but  in  their  essential  propefj 
4des,  and  in  substantial  reality/'   No  sooner  W 

Ber^g^ 

[y]  Mentioned  in  the  preceding  «€*>«»♦ 
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fierenger  made  this  strange  declaration,  than^the  cent. 
pontiff  redoubled  the  marks  of  esteem  which  he  ^^• 
bad  formerly  shewn  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  ^^*^  *'' 
country  loaded  with  the  most  honourable  testi- 
monies of  his  liberality  and  friendship.  The 
double-minded  doctor  did  not,  however,  think 
himself  bound  by  this  declaration,  solemn  as  it 
was ;  and  therefore  retracted  publicly,  upon  his 
return  to  his  residence,  what  he  had  subscribed  as 
)iis  real  sentiments  in  the  council  of  Rome^  and 
went  even  so  far  a$  to  compose  an  elaborate  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  profess  his  assent.  This  new  change  ex- 
cited a  warm  and  vehement  controversy,  in  which 
Lanfranc  and  Guitmund  endeavoured  to  perplex 
Berenger  with  their  sophistry,  and  to  overwhelm 
tnem  with  their  invectives.  Gregory  VIL  to  whose 
papal  thunder  the  affronted  council  looked  with 
.  impatience,  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  offended 
by  the  inconstancy  of  Berenger,  nor  did  he  take 
any  step  which  could  testify  the  smallest  mark  o^ 
resentment  against  this  pretended  apostate.  From 
hence  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  S0* 
cond  confession  of  Berenger,  had  entirely  satisfieij 
that  pontiff;  and  that  the  violent  Imposition  of 
the  third  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Gregory, 
who  seems  to  have  adopted,  m  a  great  measure,  \£ 
not  wholly  the  sentiments  of  Berenger  [/}. 

ivm.  Amidgt 

\yi  A  remarkable  treatifie  of  Bereoger's  composkioot  which 
has  been  published  by  Martene^  in  his  Theeauar,  Aneedcdk 
torn.  iv.  p.  99)  109.  will  contribute  to  cast  a  satisfactory 
light  upon  this  whole  a£fair»  and  will  fuUy  unfold  the  read 
sentiments  of  Gregory  concerning  the  eucharidt.  For  from 
this  piece  it  is  undoubtedly  evident;  Isty  That  fierengtr 
was  esteemed  and  favoured,  in  a  singular  manner  by  Gre«> 
garj  VII.  2dly,  That  this  pontiff  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Berenger  concerning  the  eucharist;  it  is  certam,  at 
least,  that  he  was  for  adhering  to  the  words  of  scripture  i& 
tto  QH^leri  a^d  was  e^ger  in  suppressing  aUcwic^i^xedfiarchiBi, 
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CBNT.      XV&T.  Amidst  the  damours  of  his  incensed 
**•     adversaries.  Berenger  observed  a  profound  a^ 

!^  *«°<^^» 

Benngtr't  and  all  positiTe  decisions  concenung  tlie.  mapner  of  Christ's 
Ittt,  and  presence  in  the  holy  sacrainent.  This  appears  evidently  from 
^••P"^..  the  fqUowiiig  words  which  he  addresaed  to  Berenger  before  the 
22*^  meetinff  of  the  last  council  of  Rome^  and  in  which' he  speaks  of 
''****  hil  design  to  consult  the  Virgin  Mary  concernipg  the  conduct 
which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this 
controversy :  **  £go  plane  te''  (says  the  pontiiF  in  the  lOStE 
page  of  the  work»  cited  in  the  beginning  of  this  note)  <<  de 
Christi  lacrificio  secundum  spripti^n^s  bene  sentire  nondobitos 
t^men  quia  ^onftuetudinis  m^hi  est,  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  qua^ 
movent  recurrere— impo^ui  religiosp  cui4am  amico — a  &•  Maria 
'  obtinercy  ut  per  eum  mihi  non  taoeret,  sed  verbis  commendaret, 
quorsum  me  de  negotio  quod  in  manibus  habebam  de  Christi 
facrifi^io  re9iperem9  in  quo  immo^us  persisterem,'^  We  see  here 
plainly^  that  Gregory  expresses  the  strongest  propensdt^  to  the 
sentiments  of  Berenger,  not,  however,  without  some  hesitation 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himself,  and 
also  concerning  the  precise  doctrine,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
embrace  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharisc 
.  It  Wfis  this  iiesitation  which  led.h^m  to  consult. the  Vu-gin  Mary» 
whose  answpf  (he  pontiff  gives  in  the  following  words  ;  "  A-*  ^ 
Marisi  audivit  et  ad  me  retulit,  nihit  de  sacriHcio  Christi  cogi« 
tandum,  nihil  esse  tenendum,  nisi  quod  tenerent  authenticx  scrip- 
tune*  contra  qua?  Berengariua  nihil  habebat.  Hoc  tibi  manifes* 
tare  volui,  iit  seouriorem  ad  nos  fiduciam  et  alacriorem  spcazi  ha^ 
^eas."  Hete  we  see  an  answer  qf  the  Virgin  pronouncings  ^t 
it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  express  declarations  of  s^^py 
ture  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacraioent ;  andT 
.whether  Gregory  was  fanatical  enough  to  confide  in  thiaanswer 
as  real,  or  rogue  enough  to  forge  it,  it  is  still  certain,  that  1^ 
confined  his  belief  concerning  the  point  in  debate  to  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture*  and  held  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  exhibited  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
though  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  enquire  mt^. 
the  nature  or  manner  of  this  mysterious  presence.  Sdly,  It  ap- 
pears manifest  from  the  treatise  already  mentionedt  that  the 
assembling  the  second  council,  and  the  imposition  of  another 
confession  of  faith,  upon  the  conscience  of  Pereage^^  yrtst 
measures  into  which  Gregory  vras  forced  by  the  eoemiei^  9f 
that  ecclesiastic.  **  Dejectus  est,"  says  Berenger,  speaking 
of  that  ponriff,  **  importunitate  Paduani  scurrasy  non  episcop^ 
et  Pisani  non  episcopi,  sed  antichristi  •  •  •  ut  permitteret  ca^ 
lumniatoribus  veritatis  in  posteriori  quadragesimali  conciUd 
ficriptum a  19  firmatttia in  priori mutaiir''  4t[ltly» Weiee ho* 
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^9  and  was  prudent  enough  to  return  no  aii-  ceotv 
swer  to  their  bitter  and  repeated  invectives.  Fa*  ^^^  j- 
tigued  with  a  controversy,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason  were  so  impudently  insulted,  and 
exhausted  by  an*' opposition  which  he  was  unable 
to  overcome,  he  abandoned  all  his  worldly  con** 
cerns,  and  retired  to  the  isle  of  SL  Cosme^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Towrs^  where  he  spent  the  rew 
mainder  of  his  days  in  ^sting,  prayer,  and  piousr 
exercises.  In  the  year  1088,  death  put  an  end  tor 
the  affliction  he  suffered  in  his  retirement,  from  a 
bitter  reflection  upon  the  dissimulation  he  had 
been  guilty  of  at  jRome^  and  to  the  penitential  acts 
of  mortification  and  austerity,  to  which  he  seemar 
to  have  submitted  with  a  design  to  expiate  the 
enormity  of  his  criminal  compliance,  and  the, 
guilt  of  his  perjury  [a]-    He  left  behind  him  in 

6  64  the 

ihe  true  reason  why  Gregory  shewed  not  the  smallest  mark  of 
resentment  against  Berenger,  when,  upon  his  return  to  his  own- 
oountry,  he  violated  the  promise  hy  which  he  had  so  solemnly . 
bound  himself  at  the  last  council,  and  refuted  the  confession  to 
which  he  had  sworn  his  assent.  For  the  pontiff  was  very  far 
from  adopting  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  or  sug- . 
gested  that  monstrous  confession^  and  esteemed  it  sufficient  to 
l^elieve  with  Berenger,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ" 
were  exhibited  to  Christians  in  the  eucharist.  Hence  he  left 
the  violent  adversaries  of  his  persecuted  friend  to  murmur^  scrib-* 
bie,  bawl>  and  refVtte>  while  he  himself  observed  a  profound 
•ilenocy  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  put  that  unhappy  man 
to  no  farther  trouble.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that' 
in  the  same  book  from  whence  these  particulars  are  taken,  we 
find  Berenger  addressing  himself,  with  the  utmost  huipility,  to 
the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  the  crime  of  dissimulation-* 
and  perjury  he  had  committed  at  Rtme^  and  confessing  that- 
theiear  or  death  had  extorted  from  him  oaths  and  declarations 
dianaetrically  opposite  to  his  real  sentimenta,  an4  en^ged  hini 
to  aubscribe  to  a  set  of  tenets  which  he  abhorred^  <*  Deur 
omnipotents,''  says  he,  **  miserere,  fons  miserioordianun,  t^n^i. 
turn  sacrilegium  agnot^centi/' 

[a]  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  peruse  th^  tiseHtlsc 
of  his  composition,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding^ 
Aote^}  as  publiahtd  in  Marteoe^t  Thesmt*  Anecdfi^  to»«  in 
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CEHT.  tlie  minds  of  the  peof^  a  de^  impression  of  Ini 
^^  extraordinary,  sanctity ;  and  lus  followers  m^reas 
I  •  numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustrious  [Ji].  There 
have  been  disputes  amoi^  the  learned  about  the 
real  sentiments  of  this  eminenih  man :  yet  not-* 
withstanding  the  art  which  he  sometimes  used  to 
conceal  his  opinions,  and  the  ambiguity  that  is 
often  remarkable  in  ^is  expressions,  whoever  exa^ 
mines  with  impartiaUiy  and  attention  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  yet  extant  j  will  imm^ately  p^-' 
ceive,  that  he  looked  lipon  the  bread  and  wine  iti 
the  sacrament  as  no  more  than  the  signs  or  sym*' 
bols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Sa* 
viour  [c].  In  this  opinion  Berenger  persevered 
to  the  last ;  nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  of 

lus 

[i]  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  continue  to  hoaour 
the  memory  of  Berenger  by  an  annual  procession,  in  which 
tjiey  perform  a  solemn  service  at  his  tomb  in  the  ideof  Si* 
£otme*     S^  Moleotif  Forages  LiiurgifuSSy 'P' l^» 

[c]  Mabillon  and  other  Roman  catholic  whters,  as  al«o  » 
tew  Luthers^  divines,  are  of  ot)inion  that  Berenger  denkA  only 
the  doctrine  of  Tramubstantiatian,  while -he  maintained  at  the 
tame  yme,  the  fetd  presence  of  the  body  and  bjood  ofGhw 
in  the  euchari^t*  And  this  opinioii  wiU^  indeed,  appear  pho* 
sible  to  such  as  jconsidlsr  only  th^  declaration  he  signed  m  the 
first  council  at  Ramtt  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  G^S^ 
VII.  and  which  he  never  retracted^  iHthout  compariag  twi 
declaration  \tith  the  rest  of  his  writings.  On  the  otHcr  Mfl^ 
Usher>  Basnage»  and  ahnost  all  the  writers  of  the  ^^^^^ 
church  maintain^  that  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was-exactly  the 
same  with  that  which  Calvin  afterwirfa  adopted ;  and  I  caa* 
not  liclp  joinipg  with  them  in  this  opinion*  when  I  peruse  at» 
Untively  the  following  words  of  his  Letter taAhawnvh?^ 
lished  in  Martene's  7J«sattr.  tart,  ii,  p.  109.  (>o»^^>«y*  ^ 
renger  in  express  terms^  «  verum  Christi  corpus  in  ^P*^?^!^ 
proponi,  se4  spiritudlUer  interi&re  homni  oer^  in  ca  Cnnwi 
corpus  ab  hisduntaxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt,  ''^"^jfl^f^ 
in^aminatumi  inattritumque  Sj^titualikr  tnandacari"  ^7  ,j 
words  demonstrate  so  clearly,  thsit,  by  tht presence  ^^v^ 
body  in  the  eucharist,  Berenger  meiint  no  n^^^.^f  ^ 
hufl  pr£seno€9,thait  they  dispel  all  doubt  about  ins  real  "^ 
lii^ts^  thojugh^  upon  other  ooeasionsy  h^  concealed ^^''^^i^^ 
timents  \wider  dubious  expressions,  to  deceive  feia  a4^c''**^ 
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hi^  laving  d^pstited  ^tti  it  before  his  deatli,  as  cent* 
•oine  of  the  Roman  cathdic  writers  vainir  me*     x'- 

tend  t^].  ""^  * 

XIX.  It 

[;</]  tt  is  well  kfiolTfi  what  laborious  efforts  the  Homan  ca* 
tholie  writers  have  employed  to  persuade  us,  that  Berenger^ 
before  his  death,  abandoned  the  opinion  he  had  so  long  and  b6 
warmly  defended,  and  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
^f  Refne  concerning  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eu* 
charist*  But  when  we  enquire  into  the  reasons  on  which  thk^ 
assertion  is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  their  weak^ 
cess  and  insufficiency.  They  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Berenger  gave  an  account  of  his  ddctrine  and  ^liefm  the  coun^ 
t\\  of  JBaurdiauXi  A.  D.  1087$  &nd  add  to  this^  that  the  an<« 
cient  writers  iipplaud  his  penitentiid  sentiments,  and  affirm  that 
he  died  in  the  catholic  faith.  In  all  this,  however,  we  see  no 
j^roof  of  Berenger^s  retractation.  He  adhered,  indeed,  to  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  subscribed  and  adopted  in 
Che  first  of  the  tw&  Roman  councils,  to  which  he  had  been 
sutbmoned  by  Gregory- VII.  and  wMch  that  peuitiff  judged 
tfuffident  to  cle<r  him  from  the  imputation  of  heresy ;  and  they 
who  confihe  theh-  attention  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  o^ 
that  confession,  without  considering  their  «j!»H^,  and  the  difw 
ferent  meanings  df  which  they  were  susceptible,  might  easily 
imagiiie  that  Beren^r^s  confession  was  agreeable  to  the  doc^ 
trine  oi  the  church.  Gregory,  in  order  to.  pfacify  matters,  con^ 
firmed  them  in  this  notion  ;  and  though  he  was  well  informed 
<Sf  Berenger's  having  retracted  the  confession  which  he  had 
eigned  in  the  kst  Roihan  council  before  which  he  appeared^ 
and  of  hiiB  opposing)  with  the  utmbst  warmth^  the  opinion•he^ 
bad  tkei^  «p  solemnly  professed,  yet  he  let  the  Inconstant  docw 
tor  remain  unmolested,  and  thereby  tacitly  acquitte4  him  o$ 
die  crime  and  the  error  that  were  laid  to  his  charge* 
'  It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  here,  that  the  Ro« 
nUA  ehuriih  was  not  come,  in  this  century,  tp  a  fixed  deter< 
tnination  concerning  the  natufe  and  manner  of  Chnst's  pre«< 
fftn^e  in  the  eucharist.  This  appears  most  evidently  from 
the  three  confeasions  which  Berenger  signed  by  the  order  of 
three  councils,  whose  confessions  differed  from  each  other,  not 
only  in  the  terms  an4  the  turn  of  expresMon^  but  also  in  the 
opinions  and  doctrines  they  contained.  Pope  Nicolas  II.* 
atfd  the  council  he  assembled  at  T^om^,  Av  D.  1059,  obliged' 
Inm  to  subscribe,  as  the  true  and  orthodox-  doctrine  of  the 
c^iurch,  the  first  of  these  confessions,  which  viras  composed  by* 
Gkrdinal  Humbert*  This  confession  was  however  rejectedj^* 
t0t  Qvij  as  li«Psh.ia^poi&t  ot  expression)  but  fdso  as  erroneous^ 

^4 
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CEVT.      ^^-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  to  fi^^9  ^  ^^^  lustory  of  the 

XL     church,  the  most  trifling  objects  exdtiBgthe 

VART  It.  ^^eannest 


A  coDtro* 


and  untouDd,  by  Gregory  and  the  two  Roman  councils,  which 
ytny  coo-  ^c  had  expressly  summoned  to  enquire  into  that  matter;  for 
cenunf?  had  Humbert't  decoration  appeared  to  the  pontiff  to  be  a  jtut 
WirtiaL  expression  of  the  doctrine  and  sense  of  the  church  conccrmag 
the  eucharisty  neither  he  nor  the  succeeding  councils  would  have' 
permitted  other  forms  of  doctrine  to  be  substituted  in  its  place* 
Gregory,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  was  of  opinion)  that  it  wai 
jbdgmy  improper  to  pry  with  too  much  curiorily  v^  ^  ^P* 
teries  of  the  eucharist,  and  that,  laying  aside  aU  dispones  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  that  holy  uwtitu- 
tion,  it  was  safest  to  adhere  to  the  plain  words  of  reriptiirei 
and  as  this  wras  also  the  opinion  of  jBerenger,  and  was  pl^y 
expressed  in  his  confession  of  faith,  the  jodidovB  .p9^-P^ 
pounced  hin\  innocent.  But  a  following  <»uim;&  departed 
from  this  equitable  sentence  of  Gregory,  who,  though  wita 
much  reluctance,  was  induced  to  confirm  their  rigorous  deci- 
sion ;  and  henqe  arose  a  third  confession^  whioh  was  ^^^^^r^ 
diiFerent  from  the  two  preceding  ones.  We  «nay  tCEmh  hy 
the  by,  that  in  this  controversy  the  councils  seemphiBljr  ta 
have  swayed  the  pontiffs,  since  we  see  theobatinatejtheinvin' 
cible  Gregory,  yielding,  against  his  will,  to  one  of  these  c»- 
morous  assemblies.  Beren?er  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  than  he  returned  to  the  second  coM<^ 
sion,  which  the  ponti£F  had  approved,  and  pubhcly  decbimea 
against  that  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the  last  Ko« 
man  council  before  which  he  bad  appeared,  without  receiving 
the  least  mark  of  disapprobation  from  Gregory. — ^From  tti^ 
it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  although  he  opposed  ^^  T* 
cree  of  that  council,  he  adopted  pevertheleas  the  opinMOttnA 
pope  and  of  the  church.  , , 

In  the  account  which  I  have  here  given  of  this  memoraw 
controversy,  I  have  not  only  consulted  the  ancient  records  re- 
lating to  that  matter,  which  hav$  been  made  public  (for  •eve* 
ral  of  them  Ue  as  yet  in  MSS.  in  the  cabinets  of  the  canotts), 
btti  have  also  Tofivn  assisted  by,  the  labours  of  those  •"*?J^^ 
le^rped,  who  have  treated  that  important  branch  of  Ecclew*^ 
cal  History  in  the  nfiost  accurate  and  ample  manner:  ^^^^ 
^rst.  Franc. de  Roye's  hool^»  published  at  Jh^^'^^rj^ 
1656}  "Ad  Can.  Ego  Berengarius  41*  de  consecrat-distuio*^ 
Ubi  viu,  hsBresis,  et  poenitentia  Berei^arii  Andegaventt*^^ 
chidiaconi,  et  ad  Josephi  locum  de  Christo"  (*^^,^T^/ 
extremely  curious,  and  very  little  known).  MabiDca's  r^  J^ 
ud  torn,  ix.  Aa.  $S.  6rd.  JBened.  mcu  9iBe.  vi.  Part  H- P^^ 
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Warmest  and  m<5st  vehement  controversies.  Siicli  cknth 
was  the  dispute  that  arose  in  France ^  in  the  yeat  ^  ^ 
-102S,  betwcJen  the  priests  and  monks  of  Lmoges^^  ""** 
concerning  the  f^ace  that  was  to  be  assigned  in 
-the  public  liturgy  to  Martial,  the  first  bishop 
•of  that  diocese;  One  party,  headed  by  Jordan^ 
tbishop  of  Limoges^  were  foir  placing  him  among 
the  confessors  /  while  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Martinly  maintained,  that  the  pt^late 
An  question,  was  to  be  ranked  among  the  apostle^ 
and  branded,  with  the  opprobrious  and  heretical 
title  of  EHoniteSj  all  such  as  adhered  to  the  pro^ 
:posal  of  Jordan.  This  momentous  affair  was  de^ 
4>ated  first,  in  a  council  held  at  Poitiers  in  the  year 
*}OSb,  and  in  another  assembled  at  Paris  the  yesiif 
following ;  in  which  letter  it  was  determined  that 
'Martial  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  tide  of  att 
Mpostle^zTiid  that  all  who  refused  him  this  eminent 
rank  were  to  be  considered  as  Ebionites,  who,  as 
iS  well  known,  confined  the  number  of  the  apos^ 
ties  to  twelve,  that  they  might  exclude  St.  Paul 
from  that  sacred  order.  The  decree,  however,  of 
this  council  did  not  produce  the  effects  that  were 
•expected  from 'It';  for  it  exasperated,  instead  of 
talming  the  z.e:al  and  knimoslty  of  the  contending 
parties,  so  that  this  miserable  dispute  beca^iQ 
daily  more  universal,  and  spread  like  a  conta^on 
through  all  the  provinces  of  France.  The  matter 
Was  at  lengthy  1  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  poqtiff,  John  XIX.  who  decided  it 
.    ^  •      :  'in 

«rliich  18  pvblished  in  his  Afudecta  vdem  fBvfyiom.  ii.  p.  456; 
De  Bouky,  Hisior.  Acad^  Paris,  torn.  i.  p^  404.  torn.  ii.  p* 
458.  The  authora  of  the  reformed  choochy  which  I  hare  foU 
lowed  in  this  controvervy^  lorey  IJ^aenv^yMe'Suocemone  Ecdep 
^iar.  Christianar.  in  occidentef  cap.  vii.  sect.  24.  p.  195. — Bas- 
luige.  Hist.  de$  £gUies  RefbrmeeSf  torn.  i.  p.  1059  &  ^ist.  de 
l*££^0f  torn.  ii.  p.  1391.— ^as.  Oudin*  Dissert,  de  Doctrina 
€t  Scriptis  Jierengarii  in  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccksiast.  tom« 
ii.  pf  $24.  There  appears  more  or  lest  a  certain  spirit  of  par* 
^iality  in  all  these  writers  ;  but  this  spiritis  particularly  QOt««  * 
ri9U#  junopg  those  of  the  church  of  Rome* 
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0SMT.  ^  £iVoiir  of  the  monks ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed 
XI.  to  Jordan  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  nation, 
.^ART  u.  j)ronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the  titk  and  ho- 
nours of  an  apostle*  This  decision  produced  the 
xnost  substantial  and  permanent  effects :  for  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Lmoges^  A»  D*  1029,  lor* 
dan  declared  his  acquiescence  in  the  papal  sentence; 
in  a  provincial  council  at  JBourges^  two  years  after, 
Martial  was  associated  to  the  company  of  the  wos* 
ties  with  ereat  solenmity,  in  xpnsequeoce  ot  tke 
decision  ot  the  Roman  see,  atod  about  the  same 
time  this  controversy  was  completely  and  finally 
terminated  in  a  numerous  council,  assembled  at 
Limoges^  in  whidi  the  prayers  that  ha4beeA  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  s^>06tle  Martial,  by 
the  zealous  pontiff,  were  publicly  recited  [e}^  The 
iKrarm  contenders  for  the  apostleshipof  M^al^ 
serted,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of 
Christ ;  from  whence  they  conduded,  that  he  had 
an  equal  title  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  ho- 
nour of  an  apostle. 

^  CHAP* 

[0  Sec  Bouky,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  toto.  u  pt  374,  ^^'^ 
J.  Longcval,  Nistoire  de  fEgUse  Galicanet  torn,  vii,  p.  Jw, 

189,  231 ^The  Benedictine  monkd,  in  their  GaMa  Chrithm 

torn.  ii.  Jppeful^  Documentor,  p.- 162.  have  ptibli»hed  the  W' 


JB^ioth.  Nova  Manuscryftor.  torn,  ii,  p,  7^  %^°^ 
riven  an  ample  account  of  AdemaF,  a  moftk  of  8t.  ^^^^J^ 
first  promoter  of  this  ridipulous  controversy,  in  his  -^^l** 
Ord.  S.  BaHBdkt.  Xoxxu  iv.  p.  Sl8«  andambiig  the  onS>n^P^ 
ftrt  subjoined  to  that  volume,  has  published  a  letter  ^^  ^ 
|hat  monk  ir  favour  of  the  apostleship^  df  MaftiaL  pee  a0B 
^  Jii9(oire  LiiUraire  de  h  France  tofHf  ^  f^  ^I« 
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CaSP.  IV. 

Concemmg  the  rites  and  cer (monies  tised  in  the 

church  daring  tMs.  century. 


t  JT^^HE  form  of  public  worship,  which  was  cent. 

PART  m 


A    established  at  Rome^  had  not,  as  yet,     ^^• 


been  universally  received  in  the  western  provinces 

^This  was  looked  upon  by  the  imperious  pontiffs 

as  an  insult  upon  their  authority^  and  therefore 

they  used  their  utmost  eflForts  to  introduce  the 

Ronaau  ceremonies  every  where,  and  to  pron^ote 

a  perfect  uniformity  of  worship  in  every  part  of 

the  Latin  world,    Gregory  VIL  employed  all  his 

diligence,  activity,  and  zeal  in  this  enterprise^ 

as  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letters,  and 

Jbe,  perhaps,  alone  was  equal  to  the  execution  of 

such  an  arduous  attempt.    The  Spaniards  had 

long  distinmiished  themselves  above  all  other  na« 

tions,  by  tSe  noble  and  resolute  resistance  they 

made  to  the  despotic  attempts  of  the  popes  upon 

this  occasion ;  for  they  adhered  to  their  ancient 

Go^lftk:  liturgy  {^f]  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and 

could  not  be  brought  to  change  it  for  the  method 

of  worship  established  at  Rome.    Alexander  JL 

had  indeed  proceeded  so  £tr,  in  the  year  1068,  a9 

to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon  into  his 

measures  [^],  and  to  conquer  the  aversion  which 

the  Catalonians  had  discovered  for  the  Rx>man 

worship.  But  the  honour  of  finishing  this  difficult 

work,  and  hringbig  it  to  perfection,  was  reserved 

for    Gregory  VlL   who,   without    interruption. 

pxhorted,  threatened,  admonished,  and  intreatea 

Sandus 

[y*3  See  Mabillon,  De  LUurgia  GaUicaiWy  lib.  i.  cap^  ii. 
p.  10. — Jo.  Bona,  Rerum  Liiurgicartiintlih,  i.  cap.  xi. p.  220* 
^pp. — Petr.  Le  Bnin,  EajMeoHon  des  Ceremonies  de  la  MassCj^ 
torn,  ij*  Dm*  ¥•  p.  272. 

[j^\  Fetr.  de  Marca,  Hidoire  4e  Beam^  4iv.  ii^  ctp.  ix«  * ' 
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CBNT.  Sancitts  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Arrct^m 
^     and  Castile  J  until,  fatted  with  the  importunity 
FART  w  ^£  ^^^  restless  pontiff  they  consented  to  abolish 
the  Gothic  service  in  their  churches,  and  to  in- 
troduce' tlie  Roman  in  its  place.      Sandus  was 
the  first  wha  complied  with  the  request  of  Ac 
pontiff,  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was 
followed  by  Alphonso.    The  methods  which  the 
nobles  of  Castile  employed  to  decide  the  matter 
^  '      were  very  extraordinary.    First,  they  chose  two 
champions,  who  were  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  other  for  the  Gothic    This 
first  trial  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter;  for  the 
Gothic  hero  proved  victorious.    The  fiery  trial 
was  next  made  use  of  to  terminate  the  dispute ; 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  liturgies  were  committed 
to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  consumed 
the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unblemished 
and  entire.    Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites  crowned 
with  a  double  victory,  which,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  against  the  authonty 
of  the  pope,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  Con- 
stantia,  who  determined  Alphonso  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  service  [A]. 
^^         n.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontlffe  for  intro- 
jLforacd  ducing  the  uniformity  of  worship  into  the  western 
man un-   churches  may  be^  in   some  measure,  justified j 
lowi^  *"  but  their  not  permitting  every  nation  to  celebrate 
tongue,     divine  worship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  abso* 
lutely   inexcusable.      While,  indeed,  the  Latin 
language  was  in  general  use  amongst  the  western 
nations^  or,  at  least,  was  unknown  to  but  a  veiT 
small  number,  there  was  no  reason  whjr  it  shouW 
not  be   employed   in   the   public  service  of  the 

church.    But  when  the  decline  of  the  Roman  ein- 

pire 

[A]  jBona,  Rerum  LUurgicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p*  ^Jr*'^ 
-Brun,  foe.  citat.  p-  292.— Jo,  de  FerrQm,  His^^^l'^^f^ 
'     toni,  iii.  p.  2?7,  2il,  246» 
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^re  drew  on  by  degrees  the  extinction  of  its  fan-  cent. 
guage  in  several  places,  and  its  decay  in  all  the  ^^' 
western  provinces,  it  became  just  and  reasonable 
that  each  people  should  serve  the  Deity  in  the 
language  they  understood,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  them.  This  reasoning,  however  evident  and 
striking,  had  no  sort  of  influence  upon  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who,  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  following 
centuries,  could  be  persuaded  to  change  the  esta- 
blished custom,  but  persisted,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in  retaining  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  under* 
stood  by  the  people  [f\.  This  strange  conduct 
•has  been  variously  accounted  for  by  different  wri- 
ters, who  have  tortured  their  inventions  to  find 
out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined  many 
that  «eem  extremely  improbable  and  far-fetched. 
A  superstitious  and  extravagant  veneration,  for 
whatever  carried  the  hoary  aspect  of  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, was  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason  that 
rendered  the  pontiffs  unwiBing  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
•worship.  The  same  absurd  principle  produced  i 
similar  ^flfect  in  the  eastern  churches ;  thus  the 
Egyptian  Christians  perform  their  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Copts,  the 
Jacobites  and  the  Nestorians  in  the  Synac,  and 
the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  Ethiopic,  though  all 
these  languages  have  been  long  since  obsolete,  and 
are  thereby  become  absolutely  unintelligible. to  the 
•multitude  [A:], 

HL  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  in   a9*''**^j. 
'Circumstantial  manner,  the  new  inventions  that  pu'd"* 

were 

*    .  . .  • 

P]  Usserlus,  ^Historia  Dogmatica  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris 
yemacuUs  ab  Hen.  Whartono  edita,  et  aucta^  Londini^  16dOt 
ia  4to. 

[k]  See  Euseb.  Renaudot,  DissertaL  de  Liturgiarum  Ori* 
piUd,  originc  et  antiquttaict  cap,  ▼!.  p.  40* 
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GEim  wereisyosed  upcm  Christians,  in  thiscentuiy^ 
^^  under  the  spedous  titles  of  piety  and  zeaL  by  tb^ 
superstitious  despotism  of  an  impenous  clergy.  It 
would  be  also  endless  to  mention  the  admtion^ 
that  were  made  to  former  inventions,  the  multi- 
plication, for  example,  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies that  were  used  in  the  worship  of  saints,  re« 
lies,  and  im;iges,  and  the  new  directions  that  wer^ 
administered  to  such  as  undertook  pilgrimageSi 
or  other  superstitious  services  of  that  nature.  W? 
shall  only  observe,  that  during  the  whol^  of  this 
century,  all  the  European  nations  were  most  dili- 
gently employed  in  rebuilding,  repairing,  2x4 
adorning  their  churches  [/]•  Nor  wm  this  aj^ar 
wrprising,  when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  prece- 
ding oentury,  aU  Europe  was  alarmed  with  a  dis- 
mal apprehension  that  the  dai/  of  Judgment  was  at 
jband,  and  that  the  world  was  approaching  to  itf 
final  dissolution ;  for  among  the  other  meets  of 
this  panic  terror,  the  churches- and  mcmasteri^ 
were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at  least  to  re* 
inain  without  repair,  fro9i  a  notion  that  the/ 
would  soon  be  invdved  in  the  general  £ite  of  all 
iPiUunary  things.  But  when  these  appr^ensiofls 
were  removed,  things  immediately  put  on  a  nev 
iace  i  the  tottering  temples  W€9?e  rebuilt,  and  the 

freatest  zeal,  attended  with  the  richest  and  vao^ 
beral  donations,  was  employed  in  restoring  ibf 
ncred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or  rather  i$ 
giving  them  new  degrees  of  ma^iificence  an^ 
|)cauty. 

^t]  Glaber.  Rodolphus,  Hist.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  iv«  ia  DacheSr 
ne*8  Scriptor.  Fram.  torn*  iv.  p4'217.  "  Infra  miUesimum  ter* 
tic  jam  fere  imminente  anno  contigit  in  universo  pene  terraruni 
prte^  precipuetaaien  ia  Italia  et  in  .GalUi^i  iimgyaii  f)<xk<U' 
nmk  basilicas/' 


ans. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  divmons  and  heresies  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

I.  ^I^HE  state  of  the  andeftt  sects,  and  partir  cent. 
X    culariy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy-     ^^ 
sites,  who  resided  in  Asia  and  £^^/,  under,  the  v^^y^ 
Mahometan  goverpment,   was  now  miidi  the  Ancient 
same. that  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  century, ^^ts. 

neither  extremely  prosperous,  nor  absolutely  mi^ 
«erable.    The  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  or  Paulit  Mamdia. 
cians,  whom  the  Qrecian  emperors  had  banished 
from  the  eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and 
ThracCy  was  much  more  unhappy,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  conflicts  they  had  to  sustain  with 
the  Greeks,  who  persecuted  and  oppressed  then» 
with  much  keenness  and  animosity.    The  Greeks, 
as  usually  happens  upon  Uke  occasions,  laid  the 
blame  of  their  violent  measures  upon  the  Mani^ 
chasans,  whom  they  represented  as  a  turbulent^ . 
perfidious,  and  sanguinary  faction,  and  as  thq  det 
dared  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire [/»].     This,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
received  as  an  impartial  state  of  the  casa  \  at  least, 
it  appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  if  the 
Manichaeans  were  exasperated  against  the  Greeks, 
their  resentment  was  owing  to. the  violent  and  in-, 
jurious  treatment  they  had  received  from  them,  . 
The  Grecian  pontiffs  and  clergy  were  far  froiia 
being  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  persecution; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperors,  instigated  and 
set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
Paulicians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexations, 
jind  alienated  their  affections  by  inflicting  upon 
VOL,  II.  p  p  them, 

[m]  Anna  Comnena  Alexiados^  lib*  v. .  p.  105*  lib.  vi,  p, 
m.  126.  1 4-5. 
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CENT,  them,  without  mtemiption,  a  variety  of  punish- 
^^     ments,  such  as  banishment,  ccn&cation  of  goods, 
'^^^  "  and  other  such  marks  of  severity  tod  violence. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  who,  oy  his  learoingy 
was  an  ornament  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Manichaeans  were  not  to  bevan- 
qi^hed,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  observing  also  that  their  num- 
bers, increased  from  day  to  day  both  in  Thract 
and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  had  recourse  to  the 
power  of  reason  and  argum^it  to  conquer  their 
obstinacy,  and  spent  whole  days  at  PkiMppopohSj 
in  diluting  with  the  principal  doctors  of  that  per- 
nicious sect.  Many  of  them  yielded  to  the  vic- 
torious arguments  of  this  royjd  disputant,  and  his 
.  learned  associates ;  nor  is  this  to  be  so  much  won- 
dered at,  since  their  demonstrations  were  accom- 
panied and  inforced  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
Such  of  the  Manichacans  as  retracted  their  errors, 
and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek  church, 
were  loaded  with  gifts,  honours,  and  privileges, 
according  to  their  respective  stations ;  while  such 
as  stood  firm  against  the  reasoning  of  the  emperor, 
were  inhumanly  condemned  to  perpetual  ipipri- 
sonment  [»]. 
An  account  H,  Many  of  the  Paulidans,  either  from  a  prin- 
iidM*!^"'cipl^  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opi- 
Europe.  nious,  or  from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  pr- 
.  secution  and  oppression  they  suffered  under  the 
Grecian  yoke,  retired  frc»n  Bulgaria  and  Tkrace^ 
and  formed  settlements  in  other'countries.  Their 
first  migration  was  into  Italy  ;  iirom  whence,  in 
process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  almost  aU 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe^  and  formed  gra- 
dually a  considerable  number  of  refigious  assem- 
bles, 

[[n]  There  is  an  ample  and  circumstantial  account  of  this 
eontroversy  Between  the  emperor  and  the  Manich«an8  is  the 
work  mentioaed  in  the  preceding  note,  lib.  xiv.  p*  SST*, 
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bfies,  who  had  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  irho  cent. 
were  ^erwards  persecuted  with  the  utmost  vehe-  ^^  ^^ 
flidnce  by  the  Rcnnan  pontiffs  [oj.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  period  of  time  when  the  Pauli- 
cians  began  to  take  refoge  ya  Europe  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  certain  from  the  most  authen- 
tic testimoniesy  that  a  considerable  number  of  diat 
seot  were,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  set-? 
tied  in  Lombardy^  Insubtia^  and  principally  at  Mu 
Ian  ;  and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wandering  life 
in  France^  Germany^  and  other  countries,  wnere 
they  captivated  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 

•    p  p  2  multitude. 


{[o3  See  Lud.  Ant. Muratori  AnliquiicU,  Ital.medu ceviy  torn. 
▼.  p.  83. — Limborch.  Historia  Inquisitionisy  p.  31 — Thoxn. 
Aug*  Richifiii  Duteriatio  de  Cetharis^  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Swnma  B.  Moneta  cardta  CcfiharoMi  p.  17s  18.  We  might  also 
refer,  upon  this  occaaioiiy  to  Glab*  Rodti^h.  HiMor*  lib.  iii. 
cap*  viii.  to  Matth*  Parisy  and  other  ^cient  writers.  Certain 
Italian  authors,  and  among  others  Richini,  seem  unwilling  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  PauUctans  arrived  first  tn  Itai^y  and  pro^ 
ceeded  from  thence  into  the  otber  provinces  of  Europe;  and 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  first  settlement  was  in 
^r^wce,  and  that  from  thence  they  came  into /(o^*  These  writers 
look  upon  it  as  ignominious  to  iheir  country,  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  European  nation  which  fostered  such  a  pernicious 
and  impious  sect  in  its  bosoih.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  hypo# 
thesis  is  favoured  by  Petr^de  Marca  himself,  a  Frenchasan,  who, 
in  his  ffistmre  de  Beamy  livr.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  728.  declares  it 
a«  his  opinion^  that  the  Paulicians  joined  themselves  to  the  Gal- 
lic armieB  that  returned  from  this  holy  war  in  Palestiney  by  the 
province  of  ^M^aria,  and  were  thus  conducted  into  France. 
fivLt  that  learned  author  alleges  no  proof  to  support  this  opinion : 
it  appears  on  the  contrary,  froni  the  reconkof  the  InqumHim 
qfThottltmsey  published  by  Limborch,  and  from  other  authentic 
|Heces,  that  the  Paulicians  settled  first  in  Sidlif^  Lambardyy  Ld^ 
guriaf  and  the  MUanegCy  and  seat  from  thence  their  doctors  and 
missionaries  into  France-  See  the  Codex  ToiotanuSy  p.  13,  14, 
32, 68>  69*  &  jM»«im.  We  learn  also  from  the  CodeqfThm^ 
louse,  that  the  French  Paulicians,  who  were  called  AUngemei^ 
had  no  bishop  tQ  consecrate  their  jfnciani  (such  was  the  title 
they  gave  to  their  presbyters),  so  that  such  of  them  as  wera 
dfifirou^of  beinff  placed  in  th^  order  of  presbyters*. were  obliged 
to  repair  to  Ita^f  in  order  to  their  being  regularly  installed. ' 
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CENT,  multitudey  by  their  sanctimonipus  looks,  and  tbe 
^'-  uncommon  air  of  piety,  which  they  put  on  with 
*  much  affectation.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Fa- 
terini  and  Catharij  or  rather  Gazarij  which  latter 
appellation  the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a 
small  alteration  only,  which  was  proper  to  adapt 
it  to  the  genius  of  their  language  [^p'].  In  France 
they  were  called  AUngenses^  from  the  town  of 
AWijj  in  the  Upper  LanguedoCj  in  Latin  Albigia 
[5^].  They  were  likewise  called  Bulgarians,  in 
France,  because  they  came  from  Bulgaria,  and  be- 
cause  the  head  of  their  sect  resided  in  that  country; 
as  also  Publicans  J  which  was  probably  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  Paulicians,  and  boni  homines^  or 
good  men,  wjth  several  other  titles  arid  epithets  [r]. 

'    ■  '  III.  The 

[p]  The  title  of  Paterini  which  was  given  to  this  sect  in 
Italy y  has  been  already  explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  part  of  this  century,  sect  IS,  note  []r].  As  to  the  term 
Catkarus,  it  was  undoubtedly,  when  applied  to  the  Paulicians, 
the  same  with  GazaruSi  as  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated.  See 
Histor.  Ord.  JpostoL  p.  367.  "The  country  which  bore,  in 
this  century,  the  name  of  Gaxarioy  was  what  we  now  call  the 
Lesser  Tartary. 

[y]  That  the  Paulicians  were  called  Albieenses  in  France, 
and  were  a  sect  entirely  distinct  from  the  fVaudenses  and  other 
heretics,  appears  evidently  from  the  Cwiex  InquisUionis  Tdosa- 
ntBy  already  mentioned.  They  received  this  name  from  a  town 
in  Aquitcdnj  called  Albigia^  or  Alby,  where  their  errors  were 
condemned  in  a  council  held  in  the  year  1176.  See  Cbatel, 
Memoires  de  I'ffistoire  de  Languedoct  p.  305;  It  is,  therefore, 
a  mistake  to  consider  the  Alb/genses  as  a  sect  so  called  rrom 
jilby's  being  the  place  of  their  birth,  their  residenieejortheseat 
of  their  principal  assembly  ;  since  that  name  wa«  given  them 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  having  been  condemned  hi 
council  held  in  that  town.  There  were,  indeed,  several  raui- 
cians  among  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  enure 


•Romey  that  inhabited  the  country  about  AUyi  a'*^  **/?,  . 
true,  that  the  title  of  AUngemes  is  usually  extended  to  all  t  e 
heretics,  of  whatever  sect  or  denomination  they  ^^*  ^ 
dwelt  in  these  parts.  •      *&' 

•  [r]  The  learned  Du  Fresne,  in  his  Giossarium  Ztf^-  *T 
iBviy  torn.  i.  p.  1 338,  has  proved,  in  an  ample  manner,  ^^ 
the  Paulicians  were  called  in  France,  Btdgares,  andi  by  »    • 
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'  in*  The  first  reli^ous  assembly  which  the  Pan-  cent. 
licians  had  formed  in  Europe^  is  said  to  have  been     ^^- 
discovered  at  Orleans,  in  the  yeiair  1017,  under  _     _ 
the  reign  of  Rol?ef  t.     A  certain  Italian  lady  is  The  Mani- 
said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  sect;  itsc^^a^sof 
principal  members  were  twelve  canons  of  the  ca-  geem^^o 
thedral  of  Orleans^  men  eminently  distinguished  J^^ve  been 
by  their  piety  and  learning,  among  whom  Liso-    ^^^^^ 
sius  and  Stephen  held  the  first  rank ;  and  it  was 
composed,  in  general,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  citizens,  who   were  far  from  being  of  the 
meanest  condition.     The  impious  doctrines,  pro- 
fessed by  these  canons,  were  discovered  by  a  cer- 
tain priest  named  Heribert^  and  by  Arifastus,  a 
Norman  nobleman,  upon  which  Robert  assem- ' 
bled  a  council  at  Orleans,  and  employed  the  most 
effectual  methods  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
bring  these  heretics  to  a  better  mind.     But  all 
his  endeavours  were  to  no  purpose ;  this  perni- 
cious sect  adhered  obstinately  to  their  principles, 
and  hence  they  were  at  length  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  [5]. 

it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  determination  ' 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these 
people ;  for  when  we  examine  matters  attentively, 

/* '  p  p  3  we 

/  .     . 

I    ,    • 

rupt  pronunciation  of  that  ^ord  Bougres,  The  same  author  ia 
his  Observations  ad  FiUeharduini  Historiam  Constantinopolit. 
p«  169.  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  names  Popolicani  and 
Pvblicani^  that  wef  e  imposed  upon  these  Manichaeans>  were  no 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  term  Patdiciani,  ill  pronounced. 
The  appellation  of  Boni  Homines^  or  Los'  bos  Homes,  as  the 
southern  Freneh  spoke  at  .that  time,  was  a  title  which  the 
Paulicians  attributed  to  thenkselves^  See  the  Codex*  InquisiU 
TolosaruB^  p.  22«  84^  95,  &c.  and  more  especially  p.  131. 

[5]  The  accounts  that  the  ancient  writers  have  given  of  these 
heretics  are  collected  by  Boulay,  in  his  Hist*  jicau,  Paris,  torn, 
i.  p*  864*. — CharL  Plessis  D'Argentre,  Collection,  judicior.  de 
novis  erroribuSf  tom.  i.  p.  5. — Jo«  Launoy,  De  SchoUs  celebrio" 
ribus  CaroUMagnit  cap.  xxiv.  p^  90.-<-'The  history  of  the  synod 
of  Orleans,  in  which  this  sect  was  condemnedy  is  given  by  Luc» 
Dacheriusy  in  his  Spicileg,  Veter,  Scriptor*  tom.  i.  p.  601- 
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CBMT.  we  find  that  even  their  enemite  acksowkc^ed  the 
^'*     sincerity  of  dieir  piety ;  but  they  were  blackBoed 

PART  n.  j^  accusations  which  were  evidently  false  5  and 
that  the  ofnnions  for  which  they  were  punished 
differ  widely  from  the  Manichaean  system  [t]* 
As  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  case,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  these  pretended  Manich^eans  o£  Orleans 
were  a  set  of  MysticSy  who  looked  with  contempt 
upon  all  external  worship,  rented  all  rite^  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  the  Christian  sacraments*  as 
destitute  of  any,  even  the  least  spiritual  efficacy 
or  virtue,  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  in« 
ternal  cpntemplation  of  God,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  divine  and  celestial  things ;  and  in 
their  philosophical  speculations  concerning  God, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  human  soul,  soared  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
A  like  set  of  nien  proceeded  ia  vast  numbers  out 
of  Italy  in  the  following  ag^,  spread  like  an  inun- 
dation through  all  the  European  provinces,  and 
were  known  in  Germanjf  under  the  name  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit^  while  they  were  dis* 
tinguished  in  other  countries  by  the  appellation 
of  Beghards  [«]• 

IV.  We 


f  f 3  Basnage,  in  his  Histcire  des  Eglues  Reformeis^  torn.  i. 
period  iv.  p.  97-  and  in  his  Hiii.  de  tEgtise^  torn.  ii.  p.  1388* 
pleads  the  cause'of  the  canons  of  Orleans;  but  this  learned 
and  worthy  man  seems  to  ha^e  heen  carried  too  far  by  bis  zeal 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  those  who  hare  been  ra»tyn 
to  the  truth,- 

[tt]  We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  accomit  of  these 
fanatics  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  they 
were  first  drawn  from  their  ob«curity»  and  condemned  in  many 
councils,  especially  in  Germany.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
they  had  a  clandestine  existence  long  before  that  period,  and 
that  they  propagated  their  tenets  secretly  in  several  places. 
Their  doctrine  resembles,  in  some  particulars,  that  of  the  Ma- 
iiichaeans ;  and  henee  it  was  natunu  for  the  ignorant  divines  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  to  coander  them  at  a  branch  of 
that  pernicious  sect* 
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-  IV.  Wc  find  m  hwtory  another  branch  of  <3»s  cent. 
numerous  sect,  whose  errors  were  not  accompa-     ^• 
nied  with  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  the  charge  y^^!^^* 
of  their  brethren,  and  who  were  converted  by  a  Another 
{)athetic  discourse  that  was  addressed  to  them  by  ^raach  of 
Oerbard,  bishop  of  Cambrajf  and  Arrowy  in  an^onv^rtld 
assembly  of  the  clergy  that  was  held  in  the  last  ^y  oer- 
of  these  two  cities,  A.  D.  lOSO*    These  honest  ^""^ 
Mystics  J  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their 
docility  and  their  ignorance,  had  recdved  the 
doctrine  they  professed  from  the  Italians,  and  par* 
ticukrly  from  a  certain  chimerical  doctor,  whose 
name  was  Gundulf.     They  maintained,  in  ge- 
neral, according  to  their  own  confession,  tliat  tne 
whdie  of  religion  consisted  in  the  study  of  prac- 
tical  piety,  and  in  a  course  of  action  conforma- 
Ue  to  the  divine  laws,  and  treated  all  external 
modes  of  worship  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Their  particular  tenets  may  be  reduced  to  thei 
following  heads :  -1.  They  rejected  baptism,  and  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  the  baptism  of  infants,  as 
a  ceremony  that  was  in  no  respect  essential  to  sal- 
vaticm.    2.  They  rejected,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper.    3.  Theyde- 
med,  that  the  churches  were  endowed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  sanctity  than  private  houses,  or 
that  they  were  more  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
God  than  any  other  phce.     4.  They  aflBirmed, 
that  the  altars  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  heaps  of  stones,  and  were  there- 
fore unworthy  of  any  marks  of  veneration  or  re- 
gard.    5.  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  incense 
and  consecrated  oil  in  services  of  a  religious  na- 
ture.     6.  They  looked  upon  the  use  of  bells  in 
the    churches,    as    an    intolerable    superstition* 
7.  They  denied,  that  the  establishment  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dlg- 
inities,  was  of  divine  institution,  and  went  so  far 

as 
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CENT.  ^  to  itiaintain  that  the  appointment  of  stated  mi- 
^^     nisters   in    the    church    was   entirely  needless* 
»ART  n.  g^  rpj^^y  affirmed,  that  the  institution  of  funeral 

rites  was  an  effect  of  sacerdotal  avarice,  and  that 
it  was  a  mktter  of  indifference  whether  the  dead 
were  buried  in  the  churches,  or  in  the  fields. 
9.  They  looked  upon  those  voluntary  punish^ 
ments,  called  penance^  which  were  so  generally 
practised  in  this  century,  as  unprofitable  and  ab- 
surd. 10.  They  denied  that  the  sins  of  departed 
spirits  could  be,  in  any  'measure,  atoned  for  by 
the  celebration  of  masses^  the  distribution  of  alms 
to  the  poor,  or  a  vicarious  penance  [yo]  ;  and  they 
treated,  of  consequence,  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tOTy  as  a  ridiculous  fable.  1 1 .  They  considered 
marriage  as  a  pernicious  institution,  and  absurdly 
condemned,  without  distinction,  all  connubial 
bonds  [ar\.  1 2.  They  looked  upon  a  certain  sort 
of  veneration  and  worship  as  due  to  the  apostles 
and  martyrs^  from  which,  however,  they  excluded 
6uch  as  were  only  confessors^  in  which  dass  they 
comprehended  the  saints^  who  had  not  suffered 
death  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  bodies, 
in  their  esteem,  had  nothing  more  sacred  than 
any  other  human  carcase.  IS.  They  declared  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  churches,  and 
other  religious  assemblies,  superstitious  and  un- 
la.wful.  14.  They  denied,  that  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered  was  in  any  respect  more  sacred 
than  other  kinds  of  wood,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, 

05*  [t*^]  By  a  xncariotLs  penance  is  understood  the  course  of 
mortification  and  voluntary  suffering,  that  one  person  under- 
goes in  order  to  procure  absolution  for  another. 

[x]  This  eleventh  article  is  scarcely  cre4il>le>  at  least  as  it 
is  here  expressed.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
these  Mystics  did  not  absolutely  condemn  marriage,  but  only 
held  celibacy  in  higher  esteem, ^s  a  mark  of  superior  sanctity 
and  virtue. 
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quence,  refused  to  pay  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  cent. 
religious  worship.     1 5.  They  not  only  refused  all      ^^• 
acts  of  adoration  to  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  ^^1^^ 
the  saints,  but  were  also  for  having  them  removed 
out  of  the  churches.     1 6.  They  were  shocked  at 
the  subordination  and  distinct  ions,  that  were  esta- 
blished  among  the  clergy,  and  at  the  different  de- 
grees of  authority  that  were  conferred  upon  the 
different  members  of  that  sacred  body  [yj* 

When  we  consider  the  corrupt  state  of  religion 
in  this  century,  and  particularly  the  superstitious 
notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  relation  to 
outward  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  penance  and 
the  sanctity  of  churches,  relics,  and  images,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising,  that  many  persons  of  good 
sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  Mystics, 
in  which,  among  several  absurdities,  there  were 
niiany  things  plausible  and  specious,  and  some 
highly  rational. 

V.  A  controversy,  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  *rhe  con- 
difficult  nature,  arose  in  France,  about  the*  year  ^n  foorb^ 
1089 ;  and  Jiad  for  its  principal  author  Roscel- ^osceiiinns, 
linus,  a  canon  pf  Compeigne,  a  profound  dialecti- 
cian, and  the  most  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect 
called  NcMindUstSy  which  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  mention,  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
This  subtile  doctbr  held  it  inconceivable  and  im- 
possible that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the 
human  nature  alone,  i.  e.  without  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  unless 
by  the  three  persons  in  the  godhead  were  meant 
three  distinct  objects,  or  natures  existing  separately 
(such  as  three  angels,  or  three  distinct  spirits), 

thougli 

* 

[y]  See  an  account  of  the  synod  of  j^rras  in  Dacfaerius, 
Spicilegium  Scriptor,  Veter.  torn.  i.  p.  607 — 624.  Car.  Pies- 
sis  D' Argentre,  CoUectiojudkiorum  de  nam  errorilnu,  torn,  i; 
f .  7. 
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CENT,  thoagii  endowed  with  one  will,  and  acting  by^ode 
^^-     power*     When  it  was  insinuated  to  RoscelEnus, 
PART  n.  ^^^  ^^  manner  of  reasoning  led  directly  to  Tru 

theism  J  or  the  doctrine  of  three  gods,  he  answered 
boldly,  that  the  existence  of  three  gods  migkt  be 
asserted  with  truth  [z"},  were  not  the  expr^^n 

harsh 


[z']  SvLch  is  tTie  account  given  by  Jolin,  the  accuser  of  tfti» 
metaphysical  ecclesiastic,  in  a  letter  to  Anselniy  archbishop  of 
CanUrbufy^  published  by  Baluzius,  in  his  MiutUanea^  torn.  ir. 
p.  478.  The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  Anaekn  bsmself^  is 
the  book  Defile  Trimiatis  which  he.wrote  against  Roscellinus^ 
•ee  Opetm  torn.  i.  p.  41.  43.  and  lib.  ii.  Epistolary  ep.  xxxv.  p. 
935.  torn.  ii.  opp. — And  also  by  Fulco»  bishop  of  Bemccnisy's% 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  book  of  the  £^^^lMo/*Ansehn,  ep. 
adi*  liK  ii*  torn*  ii.  opp.  p.  857.^-^It  must,  howev^r^be  coiui* 
deredy  that  the  learned  men  now  ipentiooed  were  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Roscellinus,  and  that  they  perhaps  comprehended  his 
meaning  impeifectly,  or  perverted  it  willingly.  Several  cir- 
cumstances prove,  that  some  of  his  adTersaiies  were  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  cases.  Anselm  himself  lunu^ies  8uf«^ 
ficient  grottods  for  this  suspicion)  since^  aotwithstanding  his 
aversion  to  the  Nominalists^  of  whom  Roscellinus  was  the  chiefs 
Ke  grants^  in  bis  book  De  Fide  TrinitaitSy  cap.  iii.  p.  44.  that 
the  opinion  of  his  antagonist  maybe  admitted,  or  at  least  tokr'- 
ated,  in  a  certain  sense  ;  and  even  frequently  indmAtea,  that  he 
Is  not  perfectly  assured  of  his  understanding  fuUy  the  meastng 
of  Roscellinus,  JSind  that  he  believes  the  sentiments  of  that  ec- 
clesiasticless  pernicious  than  his  accusers  have  represented  them. 
•*  Sed forsitan  (says  Anselm)  ipse  ( RoscelKnus)  non  dicit,  sicut 
sunt  thes  anima  aut  tres  Af^eU  :  sed  iUe,  qui  mihi  ejus  maada* 
lut  qvsestionem,  haac  ex  luo  posuk .  stmiiitudinem  i  sed  sohiiB 
(Qodo  tres  personas  a&mat  esse  tr^s  Ilj%  sine  additameato  ali- 
cujus  similitudmis." .  The  same  Anselm  {Epistolar.  lib.  ii.  ep. 
xli.  p.  357. )  declares,,  that  the  account  which  he  had  received 
of  the  opinions  of  Roscellinus  appears  to  him  extremely  du- 
bious,' ^  Quod  tamen  ^says  he)  absque  dubitate  credere  noa 
Eossum.''  From  all  this  it  is  evtaenta^  that  Aaselm  was  far  from 
aving  an  entire  confidence  in  the  equity  and  impartiality  of 
the  accusers  of  Roscellinus,  or  from  looking  upon  that  ecclesi* 
asitic  as  so  black,  as  his  Enemies  had  endeavoured  to  make  him. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  appears  macifat  te  me*  that 
this  subtile  dispute  was  a  consequence  of  the  warm  controversy 
tha^  subsisted,  in  this  century^  between  the  ReaUsis  and  the 
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harsh  and  contrary  to  thei  pKrascdogy  generally  cent. 
received  He  wa§,  however,  obliged  to  retract  ^^ 
this  error  in  a  council  assembled  2X.  Soiss(ms^\n^^^^\ 
the  year  1092;  but  fae  resumed  it  when  the 
council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger  over. 
Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  he 
took  refuge  in  England^  and  exdted  there  divisions 
and  contests  of  another  kind,  by  maintaining, 
among  other  things,  that-persons  born  out  of  law* 
fill  wedlock  ought  to  ])e  deemed  incapable  of  ad- 
mission to  holy  order4.  This  doctrine,  which  was 
by  no  means  suited  tft^the  times,  procured  Ros- 
cellinus  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  occasion  of  his  involuntary  removal  from 
England.  Banished  thence,  he  returned  to  France^ 
and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris^  he  fomented 
again  the  old  dispute  concerning  the  Trinity. 
This,  however,  succeeded  not  according  to  his 
hopes,  but  exposed  him  to  much  trouble  and 
vexation  from  the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  adver- 
saries, who  pressed  hard  on  him  from  all  quarters. 
Fatigued  with  their  persecutions,  he  retired  at  last 
to  Aquitainj  where  he  acquired  universal  esteem 

by 

Nominalists,  The  former  attacked  the  latter  by  the  danger- 
ous conclusions  that  seemed  deducible  froni  their  principles, 
and  reasoned  thus  :  **  If,  as  your  doctrine  supposes,  universal 
**  substances  are  no  more  than  mere  sounds  or  denominations, 
**  ^nd  the  whole  science^  of  logic  is  only  conversant  about 
**  words,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  the  three  persons  in 
^  the  Godhead,  are  only  three  names,  and  not  three  realities 
"  or  THINGS.  We  deny  the  conclusion,  replied  Roscellinus  s 
<<  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  placed  by  us  in 
<<  the  rank  of  denominations^  but  in  the  class  of  realttiesy  or 
<<  things,"  The  subtile  doctor  here,  as  all  must  more  or  less 
do  after  him,  by  avoiding  Sci/lla  fell  into  Charyhdisy  and  was 
charged  by  his  adversaries,  with  the  introduction  of  tritheism, 
by  holding  an  opinion,  that  supposed  the  existence  of  three 
divine  substances.  Were  any  of  the  writings  of  Roscellinus  now 
extant,  they  would  help  us,  no  doubt,  to  form  a  juster  notios ' 
of  this  controversy  than  we  can  have  at  present* 
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CENT,  by  his  eqiinent  piety,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
XL     d^ys  in  tranquillity  and  repose  [a]]. 

'         '  '  •  . 

[a3  Bouby,  Hktar^  jiwt.  Paris,  toi^.  i,  p>  485.  489.—* 
Mabillon,  Awnal.  Benedict,  torn.  v.  p.  262. — Histoire  Litter-^ 
aire  de  la  France^  torn.  ix.  p.  35B. — Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in 
Baronium  ad  A.  1094.  torn.  iv.  p.  3 17- — Jaques  Longuebal» 
HOt,  de  VJSglise  GaBicoTie,  toinf.  viiu  p.  59. 
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